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CHAPTER XVn. 

GEOGBAPHESS AFTEB EBATOSTHENES. 


Section 1. — Hipparchus. 

§ 1. Great as were undoubtedly the merits of Eratosthenes as 
a geographer^ when we eompare the state of the science in his 
hands with what it had previously been, they were far from 
being generally acknowledged in his own day. The philo- 
sophers and writers of the Alexandrian school appear indeed 
to have been pre-eminently distinguished by that spirit of 
jealousy and disposition to find fault with their contemporaries 
and predecessors which has too often characterised men of 
letters and learning in all ages. Accordingly we find that 
Eratosthenes was assailed with severe criticisms, at the same 
time that even his adversaries were obliged to adopt many of 
his conclusions. Polemon especially, a Stoic philosopher of 
considerable reputation, who flourished about the beginning of 
the second century B.c.,^ and who devoted much attention to 
the detailed examination of Greece itself, and its most cele- 
brated localities, attacked Eratosthenes in the most vehement 
manner, and even ventured to assert that he had never visited 
Athens, — a paradox justly treated with contempt by Strabo.* 


* AccordiDg to SuidaB (a. v.)> h© was 
a contemporary of AriHtophanes ^ of 
Byzantium, and flourished in the reign 
of Ptolemy Epiphiincs, n.o. 205-181. 


He was therefore about a generation 
younger than Eratostliencs. 

2 Strabo, i. p. 15. 
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Of his other criticisms we have no account, but as Folemon 
appears to have occupied himself with researches of an anti- 
quarian and topographical ch'aracter,^ rather than with ques- 
tions of general geography, it is probable that they would 
have had little bearing on our immediate subject. 

§ 2. A far more formidable adversary presented himself 
in the great astronomer Hipparchus, who though he did 
not write any geographical work himself, devoted a whole 
treatise to the criticism of that of Eratosthenes, and the 
refutation of some of his conclusions.* Unfortunately this 
treatise is lost to us, in common with the one against which 
it was directed, and we know the views of Hipparchus, 
as well as those of Eratosthenes, only by the very imperfect 
report of them in Strabo, who was himself little versed in 
astronomy, and hence particularly ill qualified to judge in 
such a controversy. The general character of his criticisms 
is however not difficult to discern. Hipparchus regarded 
geography from an astronomer’s point of view, and was 
strongly impressed with the necessity of basing all geogra- 


* Polemon appears to have travelled 
about Greece very much in the same 
spirit^that Pausanias did, nearly four 
centuries later ; but he did not com- 
pose any general work on the subject, 
and contented himself with a number 
of small treatises on special subjects, 
such as one on the otferings in the 
Acropolis of Athens, another on those 
of the treasuries at Delphi, &c. Several 
of these are cited by Athenmus and 
other authors. His treatise against 
Eratosthenes is cited by more than 
one grammarian, and appears to have 
borne the special title wcpl ryjs *Afl^- 
p^triv *Eparo<rd4vovs iyciZrifilas (SchoL 
ad Aristoph. Av. s. 11). From the 
character of his researches Polemon de- 
rived the title of 6 yrtpifiyiirris (applied 
in a very different sense from that' in 
which it is commonly given to Diony- 
sius), and from his diligence in col- 
lecting inscriptions from sepulchral 
and other monuments he was nick- 
named 6 aryiKoK^Tas (Athensous, vi. p. 


231, d). He appears, indeed, to have 
been the first instance of what we 
should call in modem days an anti- 
quarian traveller. Concerning his 
works, see Clinton, F.II. yol. iii. p. 
324. The extant fragments are pub- 
lished by G. Muller, in his Fragmenta 
Iliatoricorum Gracorum, vol. iii. pp. 
108-148. 

* His work is referred to by Strabo 
as wphs Thy *Eptvro<r04yri (i. p. 7), but 
whether this was its precise title does 
not appear. He however tells us dis- 
tinctly that it did not profess to be a 
treatise on geography, but merely an 
examination of tlmt of Eratosthenes 
('Iinrdpxv yaoyypcupovyrt oXA* 

4(rrd(ovri rd KexOdyra 4v rp y€€aypa<f>[^ 
rp /Epeeroir$eyovSf ii. 1, § 41, p. 93). 
Hipparchus fiourished from about 162 
to 125 B.O. (See Clinton, F, H, vol. iii. 
p. 532.) His birth is therefore placed 
conjecturally at about 190 b.o. He 
was a native of Nicsea in Bithynia. 
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phical science upon astronomical observations ^ a truth which 
Eratosthenes indeed had been the first to point out, though, as 
we have seen, he failed in carrying it into effect from the want 
of such observations. Hipparchus was very little better pro- 
vided in this respect : hence his means of really correcting the 
conclusions of his predecessor were very small, while he appears 
to have been led, either by a love of controversy or from 
attaching undue weight to authorities of little value, to dispute 
many of the views of Eratosthenes which were in reality well 
founded. 

§ 3. Hipparchus indeed appears to have clearly conceived 
the idea, which was afterwards adopted by Ptolemy, of a map 
of the earth’s surface, or rather of the habitable portion of the 
earth, according to the views then generally entertained, in 
which every important point should be distinctly laid down 
according to its latitude and longitude, determined by astro- 
nomical observations.® But even in the time of Ptolemy, as 
we shall hereafter see, the construction of such a map, how- 
ever theoretically desirable, was in practice wholly impossible, 
and the great geographer was obliged to content himself with 
positions calculated from itineraries and other such materials 
as he could command.^ Still more was this the case in the 
time of Hipparchus, and his attempt to rectify the map of 
Eratosthenes, though more correct in a few points, was 
disfigured on the other hand by still graver errors. 

§ 4. On most of the fundamental points indeed he was con- 
tented to adopt the conclusions of his predecessor. Thus he 
accepted th^ calculation of Eratosthenes for the measurement 
of the earth’s circumference,® and consequently regarded every 


* Strabo, i. p. 7. * Strabo, 1. c. 

^ Ptolem. Geogr. i. c. 2. 

* This is distinctly stated by Strabo 
(ii. p. 113), and repeated again in 
another passage (ii. p. 132), where it is 
moreover confirmed by the addition 
that every 360th part will therefore 
contain 700 stadia. Pliny on the con- 
trary tells us (H. N. ii. c. 108, § 247) 
that Hipparchus added somewhat less 


than 25,000 stadia (stadiomm paullo 
minus xxv millia) to the measurement 
of Eratosthenes : a singularly vague 
statement, which we have no means of 
explaining, but there seems no doubt 
that it is founded on some miscon- 
ception. Strabo’s testimony is too 
explicit to be set aside, and he un- 
doubtedly wrote with the work of 
Hipparchus before him. 
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one of the 360 parts, or degrees, into which he divided this 
g^eat circle, as comprising 700 stadia.* He adopted moreover 
his notion of a principal parallel of latitude extending from 
the Strait of the Columns to the Gulf of Issus, and passing 
through the island of Bhodes. But instead of placing the 
Sicilian Strait on the same parallel, he justly described the 
line in question as passing somewhat to the south of Syracuse 
an important rectification, which however was unfortunately 
not received by succeeding geographers. In like manner he 
took the meridian passing through Alexandria as a kind of 
principal meridian, from which longitudes were calculated 
towards the east and west. This line he supposed, in common 
with Eratosthenes, to pass through Meroc, Alexandria, Bhodes, 
Alexandria Troas, and Byzantium, as well as the mouth of the 
Borysthenes. It was doubtless from its passing through so 
many known points that it was taken by Hipparchus as the 
basis of his calculation for the division of the known or habit- 
able world into climata or zones of latitude.* 

§ 5. This division was undoubtedly the most important con- 
tribution of Hipparchus to scientific geography. Unfortunately 
it is known to us only through the abstract given by Strabo, 
who himself tells us that he was contented with a rough abtidge- 


* Hipparchus was apparently the 
first to divide the circle into 360°. 
Eratosthenes, as we have seen, did not 
curry the division further than into 
sixty parts. 

> Strabo, ii. p. 134. The words th. 
^vpoKoviriwy voTu^rtpa r€rpeucotrlois 
trraSlois are indeed somewhat vague, 
but they probably mean to refer to the 
city, rather than the territory. Both 
Groskurd and the Latin translator 
render them as if the reading were 
Jivpeuco^erwv. 

* Hipparchus appears to have been 
the first who applied the term KXlpjvra 
in this sense, which was subsequently 
adopted by Ptolemy and later geo- 
graphers. Eratosthenes h^ as we 
have seen, anticipated him in drawing 
parallels of latitude through a certain 
number of points upon his chief meri- 


dian, and determining the ' regions 
through which they would pass. But 
these lines were drawn at irregular 
intervals. Hipparohus introduced the 
important modification of fixing these 
intervals with reference to astronomical 
phenomena, especially to the length of 
the solstitial day. The manner in 
which his statements are reported by 
Strabo would at first seem to leave it 
doubtful whether he applied the term 
of climaia to the circles themselves, or 
to the spaces bounded by them ; but as 
the latter use of the word was that 
generally adopted in subsequent times. 
It 18 probable that it originated with 
Hipparohus. Strabo however certainly 
describes the parallels or circles that 
formed the limits of each cUma, not 
the spaces comprised between them. 
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ment, as suf&cient for the purposes of the geographer.’ It 
appears indeed that Hipparchus had calculated the celestial 
appearances and the changes they underwent for every degree 
of latitude/ proceeding north along the meridian of Alexandria 
from the equator to the pole. This was of course theoretically 
possible for an astronomer, even in his day, but he certainly 
poss.essed no materials for connecting these results with geo- 
graphy, even in regard to the portions of the earth then known, 
and it is not probable that he attempted to do so. But he 
regarded the whole habitable world as divided by eleven 
parallels of latitude (that is, lines parallel with the equator) 
for each of which he indicated the length of the longest day — 
the simplest and most obvious mode of determining the latitude, 
though of course giving but a rough approximation — together 
with certain other celestial appearances such as were easily 
observed.’ He added at the same time the names of the regions 
and places, which, according to his calculation, lay under 
these parallels, and the distances from the one to the other. 
We must here briefly enumerate them as recorded to us by 
Strabo,’ though there is unfortunately great reason to suppose 
that they are very imperfectly reported by that geographer. 

§ 6. The first parallel passed through the Cinnamon Begion, 
and this was regarded by Hipparchus, as it had been by 
Eratosthenes, as the southern limit of the habitable world. It 
was placed by him 8800 stadia from the equator,^ and was 


* Strabo, ii. 5, p. 132. 

* It may be as well to mention, in 
order to avoid misconception, that 
though I here and elsewhere use the 
terms ** latitude *’ and ** longitude ” in 
the sense familiar to all modern readers, 
they were not employed in this tech- 
nical sense either by Hipparchus, or 
by any subsequent geographer until 
the time of Ptolemy. At least Ptolemy 
is the first extant writer in whom they 
are found. They were certainly un- 
known to Strabo. 

* Thus, for example, the inhabitants 
of the Region of Cinnamon were the 
first for whom the Little Bear was con- 


stantly within tlie arctic circle; that 
is, never set; at Syone the greater 
part of the Great Bear was in the sumo 
condition ; to the north of Byzantium 
Cassiopeia fell wholly within the 
arctic circle, &c. These notices are 
very imperfectly given by Strabo, and 
have been omitted in the summary 
given in the text. 

• Lib. ii. c. 5, §§ 35-43. 

' This is distinctly stated by Strabo 
(ii. 5, p. 132), who himself adopts this 
measurement. Eratosthenes, as w^e 
have seen, made the interval only 8300 
stadia (Chapter XVI. p. 639, and Note 
C), but he reckoned the parallel through 
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situated, according to his computation, midway between the 
equator and the tropic. Towards the west it passed through 
the southernmost portions of Libya, and towards the east 
through the southern extremity of Taprobane, or even a little 
to the south of it.^ 

The next parallel lay through Meroe — a point which 
assumed a special impoi^ance in the eyes of all the Alex- 
andrian geographers — and Ptolemais Epitheras on the coast 
of the Troglodytes. It was distant 3000 stadia from the 
preceding. Along this line the longest solstitial day was of 
thirteen hours. The same line prolonged to the east passed 
through the southern extremity of India. 

The third line was drawn through Syene, and was considered 
as coinciding with the summer or northern tropic. It passed 
about 5000 stadia to the south of Cyrene ; and towards the 
east traversed the land of the Ichthyophagi on the coast of 
Gedrosia, and was continued through India. For all places 
along this line the sun was vertical at the summer solstice, and 
the longest day was of thirteen hours and a half. It was 
distant 5000 stadia from the parallel of Meroe. 

The fourth parallel was drawn (apparently for convenience* 
sake) through Alexandria and Cyrene, at a distance of 5000 
stadia from the preceding, though the line which had a sol- 
stitial day of fourteen hours lay about 400 stadia farther kouth.^ 
Alexandria and Gyrene were thus assumed to be on the same 
parallel, though they really differ by a degree and a half of 
latitude, while the same circle was supposed to pass only 900 
stadia to the south of Carthage — which really lies more than 


the Land of Cinnamon as .S400 stadia 
to the south of Meroe, while Hippar- 
chus made the difference only 3000 
stadia. 

• Stiabo, ii. 5, § 35. pp. 132, 133. 
This expression certainly seems tq be 
at variance with the statement of Pom- 
ponius Mela that Hipparchus doubted 
whether Taprobane was an island of 
vast size, or the beginning of a now 
world (prima pars orbis alteiius, Mela, 


ii. § 70). But the authority of Mela is 
wo^h very little, and the silence of 
Strabo on so bold an hy^thesis seems 
conclusive against it. Hipparchus in 
this instance doubtless followed Era- 
tosthenes, who had alreadv (as we have 
seen) assumed it as one of the cardinal 
points in his map of the world that 
this first parallel of latitude passed 
through Taprobane. 

• Strabo, ii. 5. § 38, p. 133. 
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five degrees and a half to the north of Alexandria — ^and was 
thence produced through the middle of Maurusia (Mauretania) 
to the Western Ocean. Such grave errors with regard to the 
position of places which might be naturally supposed to be 
well known^ show how far Hipparchus was from being able to 
attain in practice that accuracy on which he laid so much stress 
in theory. The same line produced to the east passed through 
Lower Egypt, a part of Syria, ^ Babylonia, * Susiana, Persia, 
Carmania, and the interior of Gedrosia to India. 

He next mentioned, as it were in passing, that for Ftolemais 
in Phosnicia, Sidon and Tyre® the longest day was fourteen 
hours and a quarter. This circle was about 1600 stadia north 
of Alexandria, and 700 north of Carthage. 

§ 7. The next parallel, which corresponded to a solstitial 
day of fourteen hours and a half, and was distant 3640 stadia 
from Alexandria,^ passed through the middle of the island of 
Rhodes, and just to the south of Xanthus in Lycia, as well as 
through the southern extremity of the Peloponnese, and 400 
stadia to the south of Syracuse. This was the same parallel 
which, according to Eratosthenes, if prolonged eastward, passed 
through Caria, Lycaonia, Cataonia, Media, the Caspian Gates 
and the foot of the Indian Caucasus. 

Hipparchus does not appear to have noticed in treating of 
these dimaia the position of Athens, but we learn from other 


‘ Our editions of Strabo (ii. 5, § 38) 
have KolKris ^vptas kuI r^s ^vpias ; 
but these words are certaiinly corrupt. 
See Groskurd*8 and Kramer's notes. 
It is however impossible to restore tlio 
true reading. 

* There is Jittle doubt that we should 
here read BotSvAcuvias for BoiSvAwvos, as 
we know that Hipparchus himself 
placed Babylon at 2500 stadia farther 
north than Pelusium, which was on 
the same parallel with Alexandria 
(Strabo, ii. p. 88). Hence it could 
only be the southernmost portions of 
the province that could be in the same 
latitude with Alexandria (see Gros- 
kurd*s note on Strabo, ii. p. 134). 

* The mention of these places siifli- 


ciently shows how little Hipparchus 
himself was pretending to scientific 
accuracy. For he could not have been 
ignorant that Ftolemais, Tyre and 
Sidon followed one another at con- 
siderable intervals from south to north, 
the last being in fact more than forty 
minutes (400 stadia) to the north of 
the first. 

* This statement again differs from 
Eratosithenes, who had calculated the 
difference in latitude between Alex- 
andria and Khodes at 3750 stadia (see 
Chapter XYl. p. 639) ; but this in all 
probability referred to the city of 
Bhodes, while Hipparchus especially 
specifies that the line passed through 
the middle of the island. 
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passages ^ that he placed that city 37 degrees north of the 
equator; just about a degree farther south than its true 
position. So little did he possess trustworthy observations 
even for the best known localities. 

His next parallel was drawn through Alexandria Troas (near 
the entrance of the Hellespont)^ Amphipolis on the Thracian 
coast, Apollonia in Epirus, and across Italy, passing to the 
south of Borne and north of Naples. The longest day was of 
fifteen hours. As this line derives special interest from its 
connecting Greece with Italy, it is worth while to point out 
that while Alexandria Troas is situated about 15 G. miles 
south of the parallel of 40®, Amphipolis and Apollonia lay more 
than 40 miles north of the same parallel, which again instead 
of passing between Borne and Naples, runs about 50 miles 
south of the latter city. Thus his positions as compared with 
one another deviated from the truth by more than a degree.® 
He placed this parallel about 7000 stadia from that of Alex- 
andria, or 28,800 from the equator.’ 

The next parallel was that through Byzantium and Nicaea — 
the latter place being obviously mentioned in consequence of 
its being the birthplace of Hipparchus himself. He had more- 
over himself made an observation of the gnomon at Byzantium, 
from whence he concluded the latitude of that place to be the 
same with that of Massilia, as determined by Pytheah: an 
unaccountable error, which had the effect of distorting his 
map of all. the surrounding regions. Yet this erroneous con- 
clusion was unfortunately followed by all succeeding geo- 
graphers to the time of Strabo.® 


' This is repeatedly stated in his 
commentary on the Phenomena of 
Aratus. 

* The actual line on which the sol- 
stitial day is fifteen hours corresponds 
to 41° 21'. All the points indicated 
were therefore materially too far to the 
south. 

^ 'This corresponds very nearly with 
the truth; as 28,800 stadia, at 700 
stadia to the degree, would give 41° 


1 O'. As might be expected, Hipparchus 
was correct in his astronomy ; it was 
his geography that was deficient. 

* So unaccountable indeed does this 
errof appear to M. Gossellin that he 
endeavours to prove that it was due to 
Pytheas, and that Hipparchus only 
adopted his observations in both cases. 
But the testimony of Strabo is precise 
that Hipparchus found the same re- 
lation of the gnomon to its shadow at 
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The parallel of Byzantium was placed by Hipparchus at a 
distance of 1500 stadia from that of Alexandria Troas : the 
longest day was of fifteen hours and a quarter. It was not till 
one had sailed 1400 stadia farther north that a point was 
reached where the longest day was fifteen hours and a half. 
This line, which was apparently an arbitrary one, not marked 
by any place of sufficient importance to be noticed, was re- 
garded by Hipparchus as just midway between the equator 
and the pole. It therefore corresponded according to his 
calculation with 45° of north latitude.® This coincides very 
nearly with the sum of his measures in stadia, which give 
31,700 stadia from the equator, while 45° would give 31,500, 
if we reckon, as Hipparchus undoubtedly did throughout this 
calculation, 700 stades to a degree.^ 

§ 8. The next parallel, which was distant 3800 stadia from 
Byzantium, passed through the regions at the mouth of the 
Borysthenes, and the southern portion of the Palus Mseotis. 
Here the solstitial day was sixteen hours in length, but during 


Byzantium that Pytheas had done at 
Massilia (Strab. i. p. 63 (tv 
you effiijKc [nv6i^as] rod iv Ma(r(raA.ta 
yvdofiovos irphs r^v trxidvj rhv ahrhv koI 
^'iwapxos Kark rhv dfi(&vvfiov Kaiphv 
cdp€tv iv Buietvrlq) ii. p. 115), 

and the very unusual exactness witli 
which that proportion is stated (that it 
was in the ratio of 120 to 42 minus 
ono-fifth) points clearly to personal 
observation. 

The proximity of Byzantium to 
Nicma, the birthplace of Hipparchus, 
also explains why he should have taken 
special pains to make observations at 
the former city. 

® The parallel which really gives a 
day •of precisely 15} liours is 45° 39', 
again showing the near approach to 
accuracy of those calculations of Hip- 
parchus. It was in the application of 
these mathematical inferences to prac- 
tical geography that he failed, from 
the want of correct observations. 

* There is, however, a difficulty with 
regard to the numbers of Hipparchus, 
which we have no means of explaining ; 


as it is evident that the sum of the 
several distances he has given ought 
to correspond exactly with the measure- 
ment of half the distance from the 
equator to the pole. Gh)ssellin has 
introduced various arbitrary changes in 
the numbers given by Strabo, but some 
of these, as shown by Ukert, are not 
only unnecessary, but erroneous, and 
such a mode of solving a difficulty is 
at best very hazardous. It is clear 
that there is an error somewherey but 
tohere, we are unable to decide. 

We are distinctly told by Strabo, 
with reference to this very part of his 
work, that Hipparchus reckoned 700 
stadia to a degree (ii. p. 132). But we 
must not suppose that he was therefore 
employing a different stadium from 
that in common use. His error, in 
common with Eratosthenes (whom he 
followed), was that of over-estimating 
the quadrant of a great circle, which 
he reckoned at 63,000 stadia instead 
of 54,000, its true value in round 
numbers. 
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the middle of the summer the twilight lasted almost all 
through the night, the sun being only a short distance below 
the horizon.^ According to the calculation of Hipparchus this 
latitude coincided with that of the northern parts of Gaul ; ^ 
which he thus placed nearly to the north of Massilia, or 
just about the latitude of Paris. 

His next parallel was drawn 6300 stadia to the north of 
Byzantium, and passed to the north of the Falus Maeotis, while 
to the west it lay still through the northernmost parts of Gaul. 
Here the solstitial day was of seventeen hours* duration, and 
the phenomena of the twilight nights were still more remark- 
able. At the winter solstice in the same latitudes the sun did 
not rise more than 6 cubits, or 12^, above the horizon. 

Beyond this again he pointed out that at a distance of 9100 
stadia from the parallel of Massilia, the sun would rise only 
4 cubits, and the longest day be of eighteen hours : and beyond 
that again would come a circle where the longest day was of 
nineteen hours, and the sun in winter would rise only 8 cubits. 
Both these circles he appears to have considered as passing 
through different parts of Britain : but this part of his system 
is very imperfectly known to us, Strabo, by whom alone it is 
reported, having considered it as of little importance to geo- 
graphy, as these extreme northern regions were (in his opinion) 
unknown, and uninhabitable from cold.^ ^ 

It appears certain, however, that Hipparchus, in common 
with Eratosthenes, adopted the leading statements of Pytheas, 
and admitted the existence of an island named Thule, where 
the solstitial day was twenty-four hours long.^ As an astro- 


* Strabo, ii. p. 135. Of course this 
statement, though partly true of the 
supposed paraUel of latitude, is whoUy 
false 88 applied to the Dorthem shores 
of the Blaclc Sea, which are really in 
just about the same latitude as Geneva. 
As applied even to the latitude of Paris, 
whicuL is situated in lat. 48° 50', very 
nearly on the line of sixteen hours’ 
day, it is considerably exaggerated, 
f ii. 1, pp. 72, 75. 


* Btrabo, ii. p. 135. He here stops 
with the circle of 6300 stadia north of 
Byzantium, but in another passage (ii. 
p. 75) he cites some further ooservatioiis 
of Hipparchus, from which the account 
^ven in the text is derived. 

* This is indeed not distinctly stated 
by Strabo; bat as that author through- 
out censures Hipparchus, in common 
with Eratosthenes for altaching cre- 
dence to the fables of Pytheas, and for 
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nomer Hipparchus would know, that in proceeding north, this 
phenomenon would really occur on the Arctic Circle, and hence 
probably he more readily admitted the statement that it had 
been actually obserred. 

§ 9. It must be admitted that, notwithstanding many grave 
errors, Hipparchus had really made considerable progress 
towards laying down a correct map of the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, and had introduced some important 
corrections into that of Eratosthenes. But the case was alto- 
gether otherwise with regard to Asia. Here we have seen that 
the principal parallel of latitude, assumed by Eratosthenes to 
be continued from the Gulf of Issus through Thapsacus, the 
Caspian Gates, and the foot of the Indian Caucasus to the 
Indian Ocean, was really a very fair approximation to the 
truth, as far at least as the Indian frontier. This parallel 
coincided generally with the southern foot of the great range 
that under the names of Taurus, Paropamisus, and Imaus, was 
considered by Eratosthenes as traversing Asia from west to 
east. Hipparchus, however, rejected this view — on what 
grounds we do not know — and carried up almost all the points 
on this line to latitudes far exceeding the truth, placing even 
Thapsacus not less than 4800 stadia to the north of Babylon, 
or more than three degrees and a half beyond its true latitude, 
and the Caspian Gates nearly on the same parallel.* But 
from this point he conceived the great central chain of Taurus 
— the existence of which, as a kind of backbone of Asia, he 
did not dispute — 'to have a direction to the north^ea^, so as to 
remove Hyrcania, Margiana, and Bactria successively farther 
and farther to the north. So far indeed did he carry this dis- 
placement, as to remove Bactria proper (the environs of Balkh) 
which is really in the same latitude with the southernmost 
part of the Morea, to a level with the northern portions of 
Britain.^ 


followiog him in the high latitudes, 
which he assigned to the northern 
parts of Britain, there can be little 
doubt that ho accepted his btatement 
with regard to Thule. Had it been 


otherwise Strabo could hardly have 
failed to mention the confirmation of 
his own doubts by so high an authority. 
* Strabo, ii. pp. 78, 81. 

^ Id. pp. 71-75. According to Strabo’s 
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So far as we can discern from the account given by Strabo 
(which is by no means clear) this astounding error arose prin- 
cipally from his having adopted the erroneous and greatly 
exaggerated estimates of the dimensions of India, given by 
some earlier writers, especially Dalmaohus. As Hipparchus 
had correctly fixed the extent of India towards the south, in 
accordance with the views of Eratosthenes,’ he was unable to 
gain space for the enormous length which he assigned to it 
(from north to south) without removing the mountain barrier 
of the Hindoo Eoosh (which all admitted to be its northern 
boundary) much farther to the north than its true position. 
Hence the countries to the north of this, Bactria, Sogdiana, &c., 
were in like manner transported into the far regions of Northern 
Asia, a supposition which, as Strabo observes, is sufSciently 
negatived by the fact of the great fertility and productiveness 
of those provinces.® 

Another error into which Hipparchus fell was probably con- 
nected with the preceding. He maintained that the river 
Indus had its course towards the south-east, instead of flowing 
from north to south, as had been the received view of all 
geographers from the time of Alexander.* Of his views with 


own eeography, which brought down 
Britain far below its true latitude, 
the parallel of Bactria (as assumed by 
Hipparchus) would pass altogether to 
the north of that island, and even of 
leme (Ireland), which he supposed to 
lie considerably farther north. 

• The comparatively correct position 
assigned to the south of India and 
Taprobano by Eratosthenes and Hip- 
parchus was doubtless based upon the 
report that those regions lay within 
the tropic ; an observation erroneously 
applied by others to the parts of India 
visited by Nearchus and Onesicritiis, 
but which was of course perfectly true 
with regard to the more southern por- 
tions of the peninsula. 

* Strabo, ii. pp. 73, 75. Strabo 
indeed greatly exaggerates the degree 
of cold that must bdong to the parallel 
in Question, which, a« he observes, 
would fall far to the north of Ireland, 


which is itself barely inhabitable ( I ), 
but the luxuriant growth of vines in 
Hyrcania and Bactria, pd which ho 
lays especial stress, is undoubtedly a 
sure criterion of a more southerly 
climate. The great fertility of the 
environs of Balkh and Merv (Bactria 
and Margiana) is attested by all modem 
travellers. 

Throughout this discussion it may 
be observed that Strabo argues solely 
from the probabilities of the case, such 
as climate and natural productions. 
It is evident that he bed no astro- 
nomical observations to appeal to, 
which, however rude and imperfect, 
would have been decisive of the ques- 
tion. 

^ Strabo, ii. p. 87. In this instance, 
as in several others, Hipparchus, out 
of opposition to Eratosthenes, returned 
to tne views embodied in what Strabo 
calls ^ the old maps’* (^KoBdrep du rots 
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regard to the river Ganges we have no distinct statement, but 
he donbtiess considered it as falling into the Eastern Ocean, 
and apparently as having a course about parallel with that of 
the Indus. 

§ 10. This fundamental misconception as to the direction of 
the great mountain chain, led him also to bring up the coasts 
of Carmania and Persia, and the Persian Gulf, far above their 
true position in latitude, and thus distorted his whole map of 
Asia. But besides this great error, his minor criticisms of 
Eratosthenes, with regard to the distances and relative positions 
of many points on his map, specimens of which have been 
preserved to us by Strabo, certunly seem to warrant the obser- 
vation of that author, that they were dictated by a captious 
disposition to demand an amount of accuracy that belonged 
rather to the geometer than to the geographer.’ Hipparchus 
indeed was justified in demanding the most perfect accuracy 
of which the subject would admit, and his theoretical concep- 
tion of what geography ought to be was in advance of all his 
predecessors : but he overlooked the imperfect nature of the 
means at his command, which gave him in reality very little 
power of rectifying their conclusions. 

In several instances indeed he criticized the arguments of 
Eratosthenes, and rejected his conclusions in order to return 
to the views of earlier writers, where these (as Strabo points 
out) were much more erroneous, and those of Eratosthenes 
substantially correct.’ To take a single instance : in regard 
to the regions bordering on the Euphrates, which might be 
supposed to have been better known to the Greeks in the days 
of the Seleucidan monarchy, Eratosthenes placed Babylon 
more than 2000 stadia to the east of Thapsacus, while Hip- 
parchus aavumed that it was not more than 1000.* The real 


ipxtiiois irfya^i Karayfypairrat) : those 
namely before the time of Eratosthenes. 
(See also ii. 1, p. 90.) 

* Strabo, ii. pp. 79, 87, Ac. 

* This was the case especially with 
the strange error with regfird to the 


position of India. This had been in 
great measure corrected by Eratos- 
thenes, while Hipparchus returned to 
the old view, and carried it to an exag- 
gerated extent (Strabo, ii. 1, §§ 2-4). 

^ Strabo, ii. p. 90. 
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interval is more than of longitude or about 240 O. miles, 
(2400 stadia), so that the estimate of Eratosthenes was in 
reality considerably Idow the truth. Throughout the long 
discussion which Strabo has preserved to us, of the geography 
of these regions, and the points connecting them with Alex* 
andria, it would appear that Hipparchus was generally wrong, 
while the views of Eratosthenes were approximately correct. 
It is difiScult, however, to pronounce judgement with con- 
fidence in such a controversy without being able to consult 
and compare the original authorities. 

One thing, however, is curious to observe : how both 
Eratosthenes and Hipparchus are aiming at something like 
geometrical correctness, and applying geometrical arguments 
where they had no accurate observations to go on, or even 
approximately correct measurements of distances. Sut with 
all thi^ it is impossible not to see that they had an idea, 
though dim and vague, of a kind of triangulation analogous 
to that by which a modem geographer would endeavour to 
connect distant points with which he was but imperfectly 
acquainted. 

§ 11. With regard to longitudes it does not appear that 
Hipparchus was able to make any considerable advance on the 
results obtained by his predecessor. He was indee(^ as we 
have already pointed out, the first to indicate the true method 
of determining longitudes by the comparative observation of 
eclipses,* but no such observations were at his command, nor 
have we any account of his having attempted to institute 
them. The very imperfect means at the command of the 
ancients for the measurement of time would indeed have suf- 
ficed to prevent their being made with any approach to cor- 
rectness ; but even such rough approximations as they could 
give would have been a valuable assistance. 

Hipparchus indeed wrote throughout as an astronomer, 
rather than a geographer. Hence he does not seem to have 


* Strabo, i. 1, § 12, p. 7. Ptolem. Oeopr. i. 4. See preceding ehapter, p. 683. 
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obtained, or even sought to obtain, any additional information 
concerning the western regions of Europe, beyond what was 
known to his predecessors, though the course of events had in 
his day had the effect of opening out new sources of knowledge, 
of which he might readily have availed himself. In one 
instance we find him recurring to an error which had been 
generally received in earlier times, but had apparently been 
rejected by Eratosthenes,' in making the Danube flow with 
one arm into the Adriatic, and with the other into the Enzine.' 
This strange misconception continued indeed to be repeated 
by many Greek writers long after his time. 

§ 12. On one of the fundamental conceptions of geography 
Hipparchus departed from the view which was generally 
adopted in his time, as well as by most succeeding writers. 
He refused to admit that the habitable world was surrounded 
on all sides by sea, or that the Atlantic Ocean was continuous 
with the Indian Ocean, and that again with the sea to the 
north of Scythia.' This scepticism appears to have been 
based, not, as in the case of Herodotus, upon the mere absence 
of proof, but upon certain observations of Seleucus (a Baby- 
lonian author otherwise unknown) with regard to the tides, 
which appeared to Hipparchus to be incompatible with the 
hypothesis of a continuous circumfluent ocean. 

In regard to the question, so much discussed among the 
Alexandrian writers, of the Homeric geography, Hipparchus 
altogether rejected the views of Eratosthenes, and adopted 
the popular explanation, according to which the localities 
visited by Ulysses were identified with well-known places on 
the shores of the Mediterranean.* 


* This is not indeed clearly stated by 

Strabo, but may probably bo inferred 
from his expression that Hipparchus 
shared this erroneous opinion **with 
some of his predecessors. It was ap- 
parently one of the notions of the 


earlier geographers, which he revived 
in opposition to Eratosthenes. 

M. 3, § 15, p. 57. 

* StruTO, i. 1, § 9. 

. • Ibid. i. 1, § 2, p. 2. 
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Section 2. — Polybim. 

§ 1. Just about contemporary with Hipparchus was an author 
of a very different character — ^the historian Polybius. Of his 
merits as a political or historical writer it does not belong to 
our present subject to speak, but the publication of his great 
historical work may be considered also as marking an important 
epoch in the progress of geographical knowledge. Polybius 
was the first to avail himself of the new sources of information 
that had been opened out to him by the wars and conquests 
of the Bomans in Western Europe, and which had placed the 
knowledge of those countries on an entirely new footing. As 
he himself remarks, while Alexander had opened the way to a 
more complete knowledge of the East, it was the conquests of 
the Bomans that had first led to a similar acquaintance with 
the West, and had afforded the means of access to regions 
hitherto almost unknown to the Greeks.* 

These new sources of information had been hardly beginning 
to be available in the days of Eratosthenes, and (dthough the 
rapid extension of the !i^man power during the half century 
that followed his death (b.o. 196-146), and the repeated wars 
that brought it into collision with the Greek monarchies both 
in Europe and Asia, would seem likely to have awakened the 
interest of the Greeks in general in all that their formidable 
neighbour was doing elsewhere, there is no trace of their 
having taken advantage of the opportunity thus afforded 
them. We have seen how imperfect was the knowledge pos- 
sessed by Eratosthenes of the western countries of Europe, 
Spain, Gaul, and the regions north of the Adriatic: and 
although his successors could hardly fail to have acquired an 
increased acquaintance with these regions^ it does not appear 
that this had been yet embodied in any methodical form, so as 
to render it available to the literary public in general. 

§ 2. f lj^blybius himself had indeed enjoyed peculiar advantages 




> Folyb. iii. 59. 
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in this respect from the circumstances of his life and politiqsl 
career. Bom at Megalopolis in Arcadia about b.o. 204, he 
was the son of Lycortas, one of the most distinguished leaders 
of the Achiean League, and was early initiated in political and 
military affairs. After the Second Macedonian War and the 
defeat of Perseus (b.o. 167) he was one of the Achseans selected 
as men of rank and influence to be sent as hostages to Borne, 
where he remained seventeen years; and during this period 
he had not only the opportunity of studying the political 
institutions and history of Borne, which were still very im- 
perfectly known to the Greeks in general, but he contracted 
close personal friendships with many of the leading Boman 
statesmen ; among others with the younger Scipio Africanus, 
whom at a later period he accompanied during the Third 
Punic War. Polybius was himself present at the destruction 
of Carthage in b.o. 146, and was employed by Scipio in the 
command of a Boman squadron to explore the coasts of Africa. 
It is probable also that he accompanied Scipio during the war 
against Numantia (b.o. 134) : at all events it is certain that he 
not only visited Spain and Gaul, as well as Africa, but under- 
took, according to his own account, long and dangerous 
journeys through those countries, extending even to the shores 
of the Atlantic, with the express view of making himself 
acquainted with their geographical position, as well as their 
natural characters and productions.^ At what period of his 
life Polybius undertook these extensive travels we are not 
distinctly told : but it is difficult to place them before the fall 
of Carthage, as, during the whole period of his compulsory 
residence at Borne, he was in a certain sense a prisoner, and 
after he was set at liberty, he returned in the first instance to 
Greece, where ho took an active part in public affairs, until 
summoned by Scipio to attend him to the war. His historical 
work was certainly not completed till after the same period ; 
and ended with the destruction of Corinth, B.o. 146. Polybius 


3 Poljb. iti. 50 . 
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himaelf surriTed that eyent by more than twenty years, having 
lived to the advanced age of 82 ; his death may probably be 
placed about b.o. 122.^ 

No historian of antiquity was more fully alive to the im- 
portance of geography, as an aid to history, than Polybius. 
This is not only apparent from the geographical remarks inter- 
spersed through his whole work, but, like his predecessor 
Ephorus, he had set apart one whole book for a systematic 
treatise on geography, in which he had fully developed his 
views upon that subject. Unfortunately this book — ^the thirty- 
fourth of his voluminous work — ^is one of those lost to us : the 
fragments preserved to us by Strabo and others being very 
inconsiderable. From these fragments, however, combined 
with the remarks introduced in earlier parts of his history, wo 
are enabled to gather the following leading outline of his 
geographical views. 

§ 8. He considered, in accordance with the views generally 
received in his time, that Europe was bounded by the Tanms 
on the east : and Asia was separated from Africa by the Nile : 
the strait at the Pillars of Hercules of course forming the 
boundary between Europe and Africa.* The whole of the north 
coast of Africa from the Columns to the Altars of the Philteni, 
on the shore of the Great Syrtis,® was subject to the Cartha- 
ginians, who had also extended their rule (previous ' to the 
Second Punic War) over the whole coast of Spain from the 
Columns to the headland where the range of the Pyrenees 
descended to the Mediterranean.* With the Pyrenees them- 
selves he was well acquainted, and rightly conceived them as 
extending from sea to sea, and separating the Kelts or Gauls 
from the Spaniards. Both these nations he knew to extend 


* For the chronology of the life of 
Polybius, see Clinton's FasH HeUejnci, 
vol. iii. p. 526 ; and the excellent 
article on his life in Dr. Smith's Diet, 
of Biogr. vol. iii. pp. 446-448. 

< Polyb. iii. 39. 

• The name is here found for iho 


first time; but it is mentioned inci- 
dentally as the well-known limit of the 
Carthaginian dominions to the east 
(iii. 39, X. 40). The legend connected 
with it is first related by Sallust 
(J?. Jug, 79). 

• Id. iii. 39. 
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across to the outer sea, or Atlantic Ocean, but of the regions 
bordering on that Ocean (with the exception of part of Spain)^ 
he seems to have had very imperfect information. As we have 
already seen he rejected altogether the authority of Pytheas 
and his statements concerning the western coasts of Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain, as well as his account of Thule and the 
remoter lands towards the north. At the same time he had 
very little to substitute in their place, and though he had 
evidently some information concerning the British Islands, and 
the lands from whence tin was brought,® as well as concerning 
the northern regions of Europe, it was evidently of a very 
vague and general character. .Indeed he himself tells us that 
Scipio was unable to obtain any trustworthy information con- 
cerning Britain from the merchants of Massilia or Narbo, or even 
from those who came from Corbilo, an important emporium 
of trade, situated apparently at the mouth of the Loire.® Un- 
fortunately the part of his work in which he treated specifically 
of these countries is lost to us : and the same thing is the case 
with regard to the few notions he professed to have picked up 
concerning the northern regions of Europe, extending from 
Gaul to the Tanais.^ We may, however, infer from the total 
silence of Strabo, that they contained little, if anything, of 
importance. Polybius was indeed fully conscious of his 
ignorance of these regions, and was content (like Herodotus) 
to leave it in uncertainty whether there was continuous sea 
to the north of Europe or not.® 


7 He was certainly acquainted with 
the mouth of the Tagus, and seems to 
have obtained particular information 
concerning the western shores of Lusi- 
tania. See a passage cited from his 
34th book by Atlienssus, vii. p. 302 c. 

* Id. iii. 57. This passage is im- 
portant as being the first where men- 
tion is found of the production of tin, 
in connection with Britain. It is also 
remarkable for the use of ** the British 
Islands*’ in the plural, but this ex- 
pression appuently relates to Britain 
and the adjoining Tin Islands (Gaasi- 
terides), rather than to the more distant 


and outlying lerne or Hibernia, with 
which it is uncertain whether Polybius 
was acquainted. 

• zzxiy. 10. The name of Corbilo is 
not mentioned by any later writer, and 
its site cannot therefore be fixed. 
Strabo, who cites it from Polybius, says 
only that it was an emporium on the 
river Liger, but from the crmnection in 
which he mentions it. we may probably 
infer that it was at the mouth of that 
river 

> Polyb. iii. 37. 

’ Ibid. iii. 38. 
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§ 4. His knowledge of Spain, which he had himself visited, 
and which had been to a great extent opened up by the wars 
of the Bomans in that country, undoubtedly far exceeded that 
which any other G-reek had ever possessed. His geographical 
accoimt of the peninsula is indeed unfortunately lost, but the 
number of names of towns, as well as of the native tribes, which 
he incidentally mentions, suiSciently attests the extent of his 
knowledge. If, indeed, this part of his work was not written 
tiU after he had accompanied his friend Scipio to the Numan- 
tine war, he must have had ample opportunities of informing 
himself concerning the political, as well as the physical, 
geography of Spain. He was well acquainted with the great 
rivers : the Bsstis, the Anas, and the Tagus, and even attempted 
an estimate of the length of the last ; which he considered to 
have a course of 8000 stadia from its sources to the Ocean.^ 
He gave an account also of the great fertility of Lusitania, 
which has every appearance of being derived from personal 
observation ; as well as of the silver mines near New Carthage, 
which were still extensively worked in his time, giving em- 
ployment, it was said, to not loss than 40,000 persons.* Their 
produce was estimated at 25,000 drachma) a day, which was 
probably an exaggeration. 

Of Gaul he apparently knew much less : though the Homans 
had now established permanent footing in its south-eastern 
portions and the commercial relations of Massilia with different 
parts of the country had doubtless opened out new sources of 
inf ormation concerning the interior, and even the external 
coasts, which were before inaccessible. But the more accurate 
and complete knowledge of Gaul, which had been acquired 
in the time of Strabo, led him to attach less value to the 
statements of Polybius, and consequently we rarely find his 
authority cited, and are left much in the dark as to the actual 
extent of his knowledge. . From* a passage of his work still 
extant, however,* it would appear that he knew the names at 


* xxzW. 7, ap. Strab p. 106 


* Pnlyb. ap. Strab. p. 147. 


• iiL38. 
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least of the principal nations adjoining the Western Ocean, 
which he promises to give in detail elsewhere. It seems 
certain also that he was acquainted with the outlet of the 
Loire (Liger) into the Atlantic Ocean, and even with the 
existence of the Morini, as a people divided only by a narrow 
strait from the island of Britain.® He appears to have con- 
sidered this as the most northern part of the continent of 
Europe. This circumstance would alone show how complete 
was his ignorance of the adjoining regions. The most remote 
people of the interior of whom we find mention are the Arverni : ^ 
but there is little doubt that his knowledge in this direction 
was really more extensive. 

§ 5. In no respect was Polybius more in advance of all his 
predecessors than in his knowledge of the Alps. The import- 
ance of this great chain of mountains as one of the main 
geographical features of Europe could not fail indeed to force 
itself upon the attention of all observers as soon as the Romans 
had extended their conquests to the foot of the great barrier, 
which encircled Italy on the north, and appeared to cut off all 
communication with the nations beyond. But already before 
the birth of Polybius, Hannibal had shown that it was possible 
to conduct an army across this formidable mountain barrier : 
and the experiment was subsequently repeated by Hasdrubal 
with comparatively little difficulty. The Romans indeed do 
not appear to have followed their example until a mucli later 
period, so far as the passage of armies was concerned, as their 
troops could be transported with much greater facility by sea 
to Massilia and the mouths of the Rhone. But there can be 
no doubt that the passes across them were already well known 
and frequented by the neighbouring tribes, and Polybius him- 


• See Pliny, H, N, iv. 23, § 122. \ 
At the same time it must be admitted 
that Pliny’s expression (unde per Lug- 
dunum ad portum Morinorum Britan- 
nicum, qua videtur mensuram agero 
Polybius) is ambiguous, and Pliny may 
hare himself supplied the name. 


^ Their name is found in the account 
of the march of Hasdrubal througii 
Gaul, to join his brother Hannibal in 
Italy, as given by Livy (Liv. xxvii. 39 ; ; 
and though this part of the work of 
Polybius is lost, wo may safely assume 
that it was derived from him by Livy. 
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self had acquired accurate information concerning them. He 
states indeed expressly that he had himself followed in detail 
the route of Hannibal over the mountains his description of 
the localities is lively and picturesque, and as he had himself 
no doubt of the route taken by the great Carthaginian general, 
we may feel confident that he would have set the question at 
rest for all subsequent inquirers had he not unfortunately 
adopted the plan of omitting almost all proper names, whether 
of tribes or places, as bwbarous in sound and utterly unknown 
to his Greek readers. To us on the contrary they could 
hardly have failed to convey most valuable information.* 

In the time of Polybius it would appear that only four 
passes across the main chain of the Alps were generally known 
and used : the first, through the Ligurians, following the coast 
of the Tyrrhenian Sea : next that through the Taurini, which 
was supposed to be the one followed by Hannibal ; thirdly, 
that through the Salassians (an expression applicable to either 
the Great or the Little St. Bernard) ; fourthly, that through 
the Bheetians — the modern Tyrol — which from its great com- 
parative facility must have been frequented in all ages.^ Un- 
fortunately the statements of Polybius on this subject are 
preserved to us only at second-hand by Strabo, and we have 
thus no means of estimating the amount of information which 
ho really possessed concerning the passes thus enumerated. 

§ 6. But there can be no doubt that his knowledge of the 
Alpine nations that bordered Italy on the north, and extended 
from thence to the Danube must have been very imperfect. 
It was not till the reign of Augustus that the Homan arms 
were carried into these wild regions : and there was probably 
but little commercial intercourse with the tribes north of the 
Alps until those inhabiting the mountains had been brought 
under the dominion of Home. But the foundation of the 
Homan colony of Aquileiaj as early as b.c. 181, doubtless led 
to more extensive commercial relations with the neighbouring 


* iii 48. * Note A, p. 37. 


‘ Polyb. ftp. Strab. iv. 6, p. 209. Soe Note A. 
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tribes in this quarter : and the discovery soon after of gold 
mines of extraordinary richness in the land of the Taurisci, a 
Norican tribe, ^ must have tended greatly to increase the com- 
munication with Italy. Such was the effect produced by the 
sudden influx of gold from this source, that we are assured the 
price fell directly throughout Italy by one-third.® 

Notwithstanding the valuable information acquired by 
Polybius concerning the Alps, and its great superiority to that 
of his predecessors, we must not suppose that he had anything 
like a clear geographical acquaintance with the course and 
configuration of that great chain. He was indeed familiar — ^as 
any one who had visited the north of Italy must needs be — 
with its great extent, which he estimated at 2200 stadia, 
measured along the plains at the foot of the mountains (a 
statement very much beneath the truth), and he rightly judged 
them to be of much greater elevation than any of the moun- 
tains in Greece or the neighbouring countries. But his mode 
of estimating their height was singularly rude and imperfect : 
for (he said) it was possible for any active man to ascend the 
most lofty of the Greek mountains — Taygetus, Parnassus, 
Olympus, &c. — within a single day, or thereabouts, while it 
would take any one more than five days to ascend the Alps.* * * § 
Whether this refers to the journey across the passes, or was 
founded upon some vague stories he had heard from the moun- 


• rots TavpltTKots rois UuptKOts. 

This is the first mention of the name of 
the Noricans, afterwanis so familiar to 

the Boman writers. Pliny (iii. 20, 

§ 12.3) appears to regard the Tauriscans 
and Norioans as synonymous terms ; 
while Strabo culls the Tauriscans a 
Norican tribe (iv. 6, § 9), and this 
appears to have been the general view, 
but their jmsition is not fixed by any 
ancient writer. 

• Polyb. ap. Strab. iv. 4, p. 208. 
From his description it is evident that 
this gold was derived from diggings,*’ 
very much in the same manner os that 
now found in Austrolia. It often 
occurred in lumps or ** nuggets ” of the 
size of beaus or peas. The works were 


doubtless soon exhausted, and seem to 
have ceased to exist long before the 
time of Strabo, who refers to them 
quite as a thing of the past. 

^ xxxiv. 10. It is curious to compare 
this with the statement of Stnibu that 
the mountains in the land of the Me- 
dulli, which he regarded as the highest 
in the whole range, were 100 stadia in 
the direct ascent of the highest port: 
a very moderate estimate, as his words 
clearly imply that he is not speaking 
of their perpendicular height (jh yovv 
opBit&raToy airruy irrMwy iiearhy 

rijy itydfiatriyf KhyBiyBe wdXiy 
tV ‘‘vl 'robs tpous rrjs *lra\ias kotiL^ 
fiauriy. Strabo, iv. 6, § 5). 
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taineera of the time aotoally xequiied to climb the highest 
peaks, it is in any case a palpable exaggeration. At the same 
time his description of the Bhone (Bhodanns) as having its 
sources "in the most northerly parts of the Alps above the 
inmost recess of the Adriatic," and flowing from thence towards 
the south'west,* snfBciently indicates how vague, or rather how 
utterly erroneous, was his conception of the general conflguxa- 
tion of the Alpine chain. 

§ 7. His knowledge of the geography of Italy was doubtless 
greatly superior to that of any of his predecessors: the more 
northern parts of that country, which had been previously very 
imperfectly known to the Greeks, having been opened out by 
the conquests of the Bomans in Cisalpine Gaul, Liguria and 
Tenetia. His account of the great lakes of Northern Italy, and 
the rivers that flowed from them, though distorted in our ex- 
isting copies of Strabo, was evidently originally quite correct,' 
and shows an accurate knowledge of the countries in question. 
But his general description of the peninsula, and the nations 
that inhabited it, which undoubtedly found a phuie in his 
thirty-fourth book, has been unfortunately lost to us. The 
expression in one passage^ where he speaks of Italy as a kind 
of triangle, having the Alps for its base, and the promontory 
of Cocinthns for its vertex, would seem at first to indicqte a 
very imperfect idea of its figure; but it is clear that this 
similitude is to be taken only in a very rough and general 
sense, and we learn from another passage cited by Strabo,* 
that he was well acquainted with the peculiar configuration of 
the southernmost part of the peninsula, and its two long pro- 
jecting arms separated by the deep gulf of Tarentum. In like 
manner his description of Cisalpine Gaul, and the relations 
between the two great chains of the Alps and the Apennines 


» fil 87. 

* ap. Btiab. It. 6, § 12. It 

i( admitted bjr ftll recent editoia^ that 
the error in' oiir esietinK copied by 
vhidi the Addna ia deecribed ae flow- 
ing Jltam the Lake Yorbonne, and the 


TidnuB from the Lake LaiiiiSpisamere 
fhult of the oopyiate and oannot be 
imputed either to Polybius or Strabo. 

» ii. 14. 

* Ap. Strobe V. i. S 3. 
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that bounded it, tiiongh fidling &r short of the reqnitements 
of modem geography, still presents a clear and intelligible 
picture, exceeding almost any similar passage to be found in 
earlier writers. In describing these regions he eyidently does 
so in the belief that they were still imperfectly known to his 
contemporaries in general, and takes occasion in passing to 
censure the ignorance that Timssus especially had shown con- 
cerning them. That writer, as haying been a native of Sicily, 
might naturally have been presumed to have possessed better 
means of information concerning Italy and the adjoining 
islands than most other Greeks, and probably enjoyed a repu- 
tation on that account ; for which reason Polybius especially 
selected him for criticism, and showed up at considerable 
length the ignorance he had displayed with regard both to 
Italy and the adjoining islands of Sardinia and Corsica.* 

§ 8. Another quarter in which the wars of the Bomans had 
first led the way to a more accurate geographical knowledge 
was in regard to the countries bordering on the Adriatic. 
Nowhere does the ignorance that prevailed down to a late 
period among the Greeks appear more inexplicable than in 
regard to this inland sea. From a very early period the Greek 
colonies of Apollonia and Epidamnus (or Dyrrachium), situ- 
ated just within its entrance, had risen to considerable import- 
ance and become the seats of a fiourishing commerce:^ while 
soon after the beginning of the fourth century B.o. the founda- 
tion of new colonies in the islands of Pharos and Issa, and that 
of Ancona on the opposite coast of Italy, must have led to 
greatly increased commercial relations with the adjoining 
nations, and to a more familiar knowledge of its shores.* Tet 


* zii. 8, 4. It is amusing to find 
Polybius himsdl after stanng that 
Goisiea pioduoed no wild animals, 
except fbxes, rabbits, and monfflons, or 
wild sheep, proceeding; to give a par- 
ticular account of rabbits, as an anunal 
with whioh he erldently mesumed his 
readers to be unacquainted. 

* This is sufficientb attested by their 
ooius, which are fbond in large numbers 


in the countries adjoining the Adriatic, 
and even far into the interior, and some 
of which belong ti^uite an early period. 
Dyrrachium (or Epidamnus, as it is 
called by the historian) Agonies as a 
place of imimrtance in Thucydides, at 
the onibreak of the Pdoponnesian War 
(Thncyd. i. 24). 

* The colonies of Pharos and Issa 
were founded by the Parians about B.O. 
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we find the Greek writers long afterwards continuing to trans- 
mit the old erroneous notions concerning the countries at the 
head of the Adriatic which they had received from their pre- 
decessors. Thus Timmus, as we learn from Polybius, while 
he repeated the old fables concerning the Eridanus, and 
the amber tears of the poplars on its banks, showed the 
greatest ignorance of the real geography of these regions.® 
We have seen also that even Hipparchus, the contemporary of 
Polybius himself and an enlightened geographer, accepted the 
popular notion that the Ister or Danube discharged a part of 
its waters by one arm into the head of the Adriatic : * while 
writers subsequent to Polybius were still content to repeat the 
strange misconception that the Hyllic Chersonese on the coast 
of Dalmatia was about as large as the Peloponnese The 
wars of the Homans with the Illyrian queen Teuta, and at a 
later period with the Dalmatians, being of necessity carried on 
principally by sea, must have led to a comparatively accurate 
knowledge of the eastern shores of the Adriatic: but the 
description of them by Polybius, which was contained in his 
special geographical treatise, is unfortunately lost to us. It 
appears however that he was still very imperfectly acquainted 
with its geographical form and dimensions, and had a very 
exaggerated idea of its extent.® 


387, with tho assistance of Dionysius 
of Syracuse, who was desirous of esta- 
blishing his power over the whole of 
the Adriatic (Diodor. xv. 13). Ancona, 
on the contrary, according to Strabo, 
was founded by fugitives from Syra- 
cuse, who sought to escape from the 
despotism of tho tyrant (Strabo, v. p. 
241). Hence Juvenal calls it ** Dorica 
Ancon.” (Sat. iv. 40). It was the only 
Greek colony in this part of Italy. 

• Polyb. ii. 16. 

* Strabo, i. 3, § 15. 

• Soymnus Chius, w. 773-776. Ac- 
cording to this author, who is doubtless 
following earlier authorities the 
Danube flowed by flve mouths into the 
Euxine, and by two into tho Adriatic. 

* Dicsoarchua liad previously stated 
that the distance from the Peloponnesc 


to the head of the Adriatic vtBS greater 
than that from the same point to the 
columns of Hercules, whi<^ he esti- 
mated at 10,000 stadia I (ap. Strab. ii. 
4, p. 105.) Polybius himself gives the 
length of the Adriatic from tho Pelo- 
ponuose (opposite to Loucadia) to the 
head of the Gulf of Quamero at 8250 
stadia (ap. Strab. 2. c.), still an enormous 
over-statement ; the real distance being 
less than 600 G. miles. Hence, as 
usual, Gossellin tries to explain his 
error by supposing him to have made 
use of a smaUer stade. But as the 
distances ^ven from the Peloponnese 
to Leucadia, thence to Gorcyra, and 
thence again to the Acroceraunian 
promontory, are all approximately cor- 
rect, while that along the Illyrian coast 
is greatly in excess, he is driven to the 
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§ 9. Another point on which the Bomans had contributed a 
material addition to the accuracy of geographical knowledge 
was by the construction of the celebrated Via Egnatia, leading 
direct from ApoUonia to the shores of the Propontis. The 
value of such a line of high>road, with measured distances, con- 
necting the Adriatic with the ./Egean and the Propontis, would 
have been an invaluable resource to the ancient geographers, 
had they known how to avail themselves of it, in the manner 
that a modem geographer would have done. But even as it 
was, it became an important means of rectification of the 
notions previously existing. Eratosthenes, by a strange and 
unaccountable error, had estimated the interval between the 
two seas (the Adriatic and JEgean) at only 900 stadia (90 G. 
miles) while Hipparchus, correcting him, had correctly asserted 
that it was more than 2000 stadia.^ Polybius, following the 
line of the Egnatian Way, gave the distance from ApoUonia 
to Thessalonica as 267 Boman mUes, or 2136 stadia. From 
thence to Cypsela on the river Hebrus he reckoned 268 miles : 
apparently the road had not at that time been carried any 
farther.” These distances agree almost exactly with those 
found at a much later period in the Antonine Itinerary,* thus 
showing the great value of the new source of information now 
for the first time introduced into geography. Of this Polybius 
was fuUy aware, and he repeatedly alludes to the great advan- 
tage derived from the lines of Boman roads, " with the miles 
measured and marked along them.”^ But he does not appear. 


expedient of supposing Polybius to 
have employed one kind of stade in the 
first part of the passage and another in 
tho latter 1 It would seem much more 
simple to admit that the former dis- 
tances were correct, because they were 
well known to the Greeks, the latter 
was exaggerated because it was still 
imTOrfectly known. Tho very broken 
ana irregular conformation of the Dal- 
matian coast would also contribute 
greatly to the difficulty of estimating 
the length of the paraplus^ and tho 
strange misconception oonocming tho 


Hyllio peninsula probably arose from 
the same cause. 

^ Strabo, ii. 1. § 40, p. 92. 

* Polyb. ap. Strab. vii. p. 322. 

* Itin. Ant. pp. 329-332. In tho 
itinerary the line of road is naturally 
continued to Byzantium, but when 
first constructed it was undoubtedly 
directed to the Hellespont, not to tho 
Bosphorus. 

* ravra ykp pvv fitPrifidrurrM Kal 
cetrrifuluTai icor^ <rra5(ous okt^ dtit P»- 
fjiaiwy iwifA€\&s, iii. 39. See also xxxiv. 
12, concerning tho Egnatian Way. 
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any more than preceding geographers, to have pointed out any 
mode of correcting these itin&rary distances, in order to apply 
them to the determination of the geographical intervals, and 
the true position of the points thus connected. The want of 
ail power of taking observations of longitude deprived the 
ancient geographers of the most ready and important means 
of correction; but we find no trace of their applying sys- 
tematically the simple and obvious expedient of deducting a 
given portion of the itinerary distances for the windings of the 
road, in order to arrive at a nearer approximation to the direct 
distances between any given points. 

§ 10. Polybius had himself visited Byzantium, and his de- 
scription of the peculiar site of that city, and the advantages 
it derived from its position, in regard to the trade with the 
Buxine and the Falus Maeotis, is one of the most valuable that 
has been left us from antiquity. It is worthy of remark that 
he prefaces these details with the excuse that they were not 
generally known, on account of the place lying rather out of 
the way of those parts of the world that were generally visited.® 
It does not appear that he had himself penetrated any farther 
within the Buxine, but he had clearly obtained good informa- 
tion concerning that sea, as well as the Palus Maeotis,® and 
the connecting strait of the Cimmerian Bosporus: and his 
observations on the currents of the two straits, and the phy- 
sical changes that were going on in the two seas are a very 
interesting specimen of early speculations on physical geo- 
graphy.^ His inference, that from the great amount of alluvial 
deposit brought down by the numerous rivers flowing into the 


* iv. 38. rh fiiKphv kmOw, rwv 
iwtaKOTFovfidvwv fi€p&u rijs olRovfiivris. 
Yet he directly afterwards speaks of 
his own times as a period when all 
countries were visited and become ac- 
cessible, both by land and sea (rS>v vw 
Kcupupf iv oTy vavruv vKwrwy Ka\ wopev- 
rQv ytyov&rwvy iv. 40). 

* One proof of this is that he was 
well aware of the small size of the 
Palos Mesotis as compared with the 


Euxine, as he reckons the circum- 
ference of the one at 8000 stadia, of 
the other at 22,0u0 (iv. 39). Earlier 
writers, as we have seen, had supposed 
the Palus Mieotis to be half as large 
as the Euxino : and even long after the 
time of Polybius very exaggerated 
notions were entertained of its size and 
extent. 

* Polyb. iv. 39-42. 
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Euxine and Pains Mteotis, the fomer sea would gradually 
become shoal, as the latter was already in his day,* and that 
both would eventually be filled up — was unquestionably cor- 
rect in theory ; but he seems to have greatly overrated the 
rapidity of the process, chiefly from not having made sufficient 
allowance for the great depth of the Black Sea. Even the 
shallow Falus Mseotis, though growing continually shallower, 
is still far from being filled up, and Polybius would doubtless 
be much surprised, could he compare its present condition, at 
the small amount of change that has actually taken place in 
2000 years.® 

§ 11. Of the knowledge possessed by Polybius of Asia we 
have very imperfect means of judging. But there is no reason 
to suppose that he had any important sources of information 
concerning the more distant regions of that country, which 
were not available to Eratosthenes. Indeed he himself in one 
passage spoke of Eratosthenes as the best authority concerning 
the Asiatic provinces from the Euphrates to the Indus.^ At the 
same time there can be no doubt that had his account of the 
campaigns of the Seleucidan kings in the remoter provinces of 
their empire been preserved to us entire, we should have derived 
from it many valuable contributions to the more detailed 
knowledge of those countries. The most important of these 
operations was the expedition of Antiochus the Great with a 
view to reduce the revolted provinces of Upper Asia again to 
submission. From the extant fragments of this part of his his- 
tory we learn that Antiochus, after defeating Arsaces, king of 


* Aristotle had already pointed out 
this fact (^Meteorologica, i. 14, § 29), and 
drawn the same inference as Polybius. 
That pliilosopher observes that the 
Palus MsBotis was no longer navigable 
in his day for the same sized vessels as 
it had been sixty years before^ a very 
curious fact, which be had doubtless 
learnt from Greek traders. Polybius 
tells us tliat ill his day the greater part 
of it was only from 7 to 5 fathoms deep, 
and could not therefore be navigate 


hy large ships without a pilot (iv. 40), a 
clear proof of the size of the trading 
ships that frequented the Euzine. At 
the present day the greater part of it 
has still a depth of about 6 or 7 fathoms 
(Admiralty chart). 

* See on this subiect the observations 
of Dr. Goodenough in the Journal of 
the Geographical Society, voL L pp. 
105-107. 

’ Polyb. ap. Strab. xiv. p. 663, 
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Farthia, and reducing Euthydemus, king of Bactria, to sub- 
mission — though leaving him the title of king — crossed the 
(Indian) Caucasus, and descended into India, where he re- 
newed with Sophagasenus, the Indian king, the relations of 
friendship contracted by Seleucus I. with Sandracottus, about 
y 100 years before, and received from him a number of addi- 
tional elephants. He afterwards accomplished his return 
through Arachosia, and after crossing the river Erymanthus 
(evidently the Etymander, or Helmund) proceeded through 
Drangiana into Carmania, where ho wintered.® Some further 
details with regard to this latter part of his march would have 
been peculiarly interesting, as the route from Drangiana into 
Carmania lies across an arid and perilous desert, which has 
only very recently been traversed by any modem traveller.® 

An incidental notice of the town of Gerrha on the Persian 
Gulf is interesting as showing the extensive commercial rela- 
tions maintained by the inhabitants with other parts of Arabia, 
from whence they derived large quantities of myrrh and frank- 
incense, as well as with the Greeks of Seleucia. Antiochus 
appears to have intended to reduce the city and neighbouring 
tribes, but was ultimately content to leave them in enjoyment 
of their liberty ; a concession which they however purchased 
by magnificent presents.^ 

§ 12. From the few portions that remain to us of this part 
of his history it seems probable that Polybius followed, in 
regard to the remoter provinces of Asia, the same rule that he 
had laid down to himself with respect to Gaul and the Alpine 
tribes, of introducing as few proper names of places as possible, 
except such as might be supposed already familiar to Greek 
ears: like Hecatompylus and Zariaspa. Fortunately it was 
otherwise with regard to Asia Minor, with which the Greeks in 
his day would in general be sufiSciently well acquainted ; and 
his accounts of the campaigns of the Eoman and the Syrian 


• Polyb. X. 49, xi. 34. These opera- • See Chapter XII. p. 521. 

tions may apparently be assigned to ’ Id. xiii. 9. 

the years 206 and 205 b.c. 
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monarchs in that country are among the most yaluable ma- 
terials for the determination of its geography. These have 
indeed been preserved to us chiefly at second-hand ; but the 
few fragments of the original that remain are suiScient to 
show how closely the narrative of Polybius has been followed 
by Livy; and we may rely with confidence on the geogra- 
phical details furnished by the latter, in this part of his work, 
being derived immediately and wholly from his Greek au- 
thority. Nowhere is this more conspicuous than in his relation 
of the campaign of the consul Cn. Manlius against the Gala- 
tians or Gauls then recently established in Phrygia, which is 
at once an interesting piece of military history, and a most 
valuable addition to our detailed geographical knowledge of 
the countries in question.® The same remark applies to the 
important geographical details, as well as the graphic descrip- 
tions of localities, found in the narrative of the wars of the 
Homans in Greece and Macedonia, as preserved to us by Livy. 
There can be no doubt that all these details — the value of 
which is acknowledged by all modern topographers — are 
derived directly from Polybius.® 

§ 13. With regard to Africa — at least to the northern parts 
of that continent, bordering on the Mediterranean — there can 
be no doubt that Polybius possessed much more ample means 
of information than had been accessible to previous Greek 
geographers. The wars of the Homans with Carthage, and 
their alliance with the Numidian king Masinissa, had opened 
out the knowledge of regions and countries in this direction, 
which had been previously almost a sealed book to the Greek 
writers. There is little doubt that commercial jealousy ex- 
cluded foreign traders from Carthaginian ports, with the 


* See the remarks of Colonel Leake 
(Jisia Minor, p. 145), who derived im- 

E ortant assistance from this source in 
is able attempt to arrange the geo- 
graphy of Asia Minor with the very 
defective materials at his command. 

* To the same source is undoubtedly 
owing the unusually detailed and 


graphic account by Plutarch of the 
defiles of the river Aous, where Flami- 
ninus defeated Philip V., king of 
Macedonia ; though Plutarch has com- 
mitted the strange mistake of con- 
founding the Aous with the neighbour- 
ing river Apsus (Pint. Flaminin. o. 3; 
Leake’s Northern Greece, vul. i. p.389). 
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exception of the capital, and perhaps one or two other points : 
and the scanty information possessed by most Greek writers 
upon the extensive regions subject to the Carthaginian rule is 
a remarkable feature in all the earlier geographical treatises. 
But irom the time of the Punic Wars the names of the Mas- 
sylians, the Masssesylians, and the Maurusians or Mauretanians 
had become familiar to the Homans, and had doubtless reached 
the ears of the Greeks before they were introduced to them by 
Polybius.* 

§ 14. But that historian not only possessed all the informa- 
tion that had thus become available to the Homans in general, 
but he had enjoyed special opportunities of surveying and 
examining in detail the coasts of Africa, having been ap- 
pointed by his friend Scipio, during the Third Punic War, 
to the command of a squadron, with the express purpose of 
carrying on such investigations. In pursuance of this object 
he not only visited the Carthaginian coasts along the Medi- 
terranean — which gave him occasion to describe the island of 
Meninx, near the Lesser Syrtis, and to enter into a detailed 
account of the Lotus-tree, and the manner in which it was 
employed as food * — but he extended his explorations beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, and proceeded to a considerable dis- 
tance along the western coast of Africa. Unfortunately the 
results of this last voyage — of which the narrative, had it been 
preserved to us in the original, would have been one of the 
most interesting and valuable contributions to our geogra- 
phical knowledge — have been transmitted to us in a form so 
imperfect and obscure that they add almost nothing to the 
information we derive from other sources. The narrative of 
Polybius himself is utterly lost : and strange to say, no men- 
tion is found in Strabo of this remarkable voyage, which we 

* Together with these familiar names Great Syrtis, can hardly be the people 

wc find mentioned by Polybius (iii. 33), meant. 

a people called the Macemi, a name • Polyb. xii. 2. See on this subject 
unknown to later writers. The Macaa Barth, Wanderungen^ pp. 259-265, and 
of Hcrodotas(iv.l75), called by Ptolemy above, Chapter VIII. Note P. 

(iv. 3, § 27) Mactni, who dwelt on the 
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know only from the notice of it in Pliny, who has cited from 
it a number of names and distances ; but these are given in so 
confused a manner that it is impossible to arrange them in any 
intelligible order, or to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion 
concerning them.® We are unable even to discover to what 
distance his actual voyage extended, and what was the farthest 
point reached ; but it seems probable that his own explorations 
did not proceed much, if at all, beyond Cape Noun (about 
600 miles from Cape Spartel); and that the names of head- 
lands, mountains, and rivers, which belong to more distant 
regions, and some of which we recognize from their occurrence 
in the voyage of Hanno, were derived from other authorities. 
The loss of this portion of the work of Polybius is the more to 
be regretted, as there is no doubt from all our knowledge of 
this careful and conscientious author that it was given in the 
original in a thoroughly trustworthy form: and would have 
thrown much light upon the earlier voyage of Hanno, as well 
as upon the geography of the western coast of Africa in the 
time of Polybius. 

§ 15. With regard to the extension of Africa towards the 
south, he did not acquiesce in the opinion generally adopted 
in his time of its being surrounded by the Ocean ; but dis- 
tinctly tells us that with regard to the extreme parts of 
Ethiopia, where Asia and Africa joined, no one was able to 
say with certainty whether there was continuous land, or it 
was surrounded by the sea. The same doubt existed with 
regard to these regions as with respect to those in the extreme 
north of Europe.’ He did not therefore adopt the theory of a 
circumfluous ocean, but was content (like Herodotus) to leave 
the matter in a state of doubt. 

It is singular that Polybius, while in this instance refrain- 
ing so (jarefully from any theoretical inference, should have 
adopted without hesitation a view suggested by some previous 
geographers, that the immediate neighbourhood of the equator 


• Not© B, p. 40. 


' Folyb. iii. 37. 
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was much less hot than the torrid zones on each side of it, so 
as to be habitable, and that it was in fact inhabited. This 
wonld appear to point to the existence of some dim and 
floating traditions of the populous and fertile regions of 
Soudan, south of the great desert of Sahara. But he appears 
to have based it principally upon some supposed astronomical 
causes. Ko mention is found in Strabo of such a theory as 
ascribed to Polybius,* and it was therefore probably not noticed 
in his history ; but he is reported to have written a special 
treatise on the subject.* 

§ 16. Although Polybius, writing as a historian and poli- 
tician, would naturally give his attention rather to physical 
geography, and the natural boundaries and leading geo- 
graphical features of countries, than to the more technical 
parts of the science, he yet seems to hare rightly compre- 
hended the necessity of laying down a correct map of the 
different countries with which he was concerned; and thus 
bestowed considerable pains upon the determination of dis- 
tances, as well as the configuration of lands and seas. He is 
even cited by Pliny, together with Eratosthenes, as one of the 
most diligent inquirers into this branch of the subject.* But 
from the loss of that portion of his work, which contained a 
formal treatise on geography, the greater part of his state- 
ments of this description are lost to us. We however learn 
from Pliny that he reckoned the distance from the Strait of 
the Columns to Carthage at 1100 Boman miles (8800 stadia), 
and from thence to the Canopic mouth of the Nile at 
1528 miles, or 12,224 stadia; while he estimated the total 
length of the Mediterranean from the Straits to Seleucia in 
Syria at 2440 miles or 19,520 stadia;* a calculation con- 


■ Strabo, however, elsewhere inci- 
dentally refers to sui^ a view as being 
enter tained by some of the earlier geo- 
graphers (iced 7&P cl otiefitrifia ravrd 
&inr€p oXotrral ii. 5, § 34, p. 

195). 

* irtpl TTis wcpl rhy ItTTifitpivhv 


cited by Geminiis, an astronomical 
writer of the first century b.o., Elem, 
Astron. c. 14. 

^ ** Polybius et Eratosthenes, dili- 
gentissimi existimati.” Plin. H. N, v. 
6, §40. 

* Plin. H. N. Vi. 33, § 206. This 
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siderably nearer to the truth than that of Eratosthenes ; only 
falling short of the real length hy about 500 stadia, while 
that of Eratosthenes exceeded it hy more than ten times 
that amount.^ On the other hand he materially underrated 
the width of the Mediterranean, asserting that its greatest 
breadth — which he erroneously conceived to he in a line due 
south from Narbo to the coast of Africa — did not exceed 3000 
stadia.^ In consequence of this error he haul to bring down the 
coasts of Gaul and Liguria much too far to the south, and give 
a much narrower form to the Mediterranean, than had been 
supposed by Eratosthenes and his followers, who, as we have 
seen, placed Massilia almost exactly in its true position. He 
estimated the whole width of Europe from south to north, — 
from Italy to the Ocean, at 1150 miles; drawing his line, 
according to Pliny, through Lugdunum to the port of the 
Morini opposite to Britain.^ But in this case, as in several 


sum total was madoup of the following 
details : — From tho Straits in a straight 
line due east to Sicily he reckoned 1260 
miles and a half, 

thence to Crete . . . 375 miles 

„ Rhodes . . 183^ „ 

„ the Ghelidonian 

Islands. . the same 
distance, 

„ Cyprus . . 322 miles 

„ Seleucia . . 115} ,, 

Here the affectation of precision im- 
plied by the notice of half-miles (d 
passus) contrasts curiously with the 
absence of any indication of the par- 
ticular points in the islands of Rhodes, 
Crete, and oven Sicily, from which his 
measurement was taken. The intro- 
duction of Rhodes and the Chelidonian 
Islands between Crete and Cyprus, as 
if they all lay on the same parallel of 
latitude, is also a grave error. 

* See Chapter XYI. p. 635. 

* Polyb. ap. Strab. ii. 4. § 2, p. 105. 
The effect of this error was greatly 
enhanced by its being coupled with 
another, which was evidently held by 
Polybius in common with all his pre- 
decessors, that the line of the African 
coast, from the Straits to Carthage, lay 


much to tho south of its true position ; 
so that, according to liis conception, 
the direct distance from the angle near 
Narbo to the pc^int where a meridian 
line drawn from thence would inter- 
sect the parallel from the Straits of 
Oades to the Sicilian Strait, did not 
exceed 2000 stadia, while there re- 
mained 1000 more to tlie coast of Africa 
(Strabo, Z.c.). But in point of fact the 
African coast, at the point opposite to 
the inmost bight of the Gulf of Narbo 
(which is near Montpellier), lies more 
than 50 G. miles (500 stadia) io the 
north of the parallel of 36% which 
passes through the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Polybius therefore did not err so much 
in his estimate of the width of the 
Mediterranean at this point (which, 
however, really amounts to 6} degrees 
of latitude or 3000 stadia), as in bring- 
ing down both the coast of Africa and 
that of Gaul far below their true posi- 
tion in latitude. Yet this error, which 
was the more inexcusable, as it was a 
departure from the more correct views 
previously entertained, was, as we shall 
hereafter see, not only adopted, but 
carried considerably farther by Strabo. 

* Plin. H, N. iv. 22, § 121. “Polybius 
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others, we are left much in doubt from the loss of the original 
work, and the careless manner in which his statements are 
reported by Pliny and others. The whole distance ly sea from 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the mouth of the Palus MaBotis he 
reckoned at 3437 miles, following the most direct course that 
was possible. 


latitudinem Europie ab Italia ad Ooea- 
num scripsit undecies ccnteiia et quin- 
quagiuta M. esse, ctiam turn incom- 
perta magnitudine ejua.*’ Pliny adds 
that the true distance from tlie frontier 
of Italy at the Alps per Lugdunum 
ad portum MorinorumBritaniiicum, qua 
videtur mensuram agere Polybius,” was 
not less than 1318 miles, an enormous 


exaggeration, the origin of which wo 
are unable to explain. The distance 
according to the Itineraries does not 
exceed G50 Roman miles. 

The expression portum Morinorupn 
liritannicum ” for the port from which 
men traded with Britmn, is singular; 
but this probably belongs to Pliny and 
not to Polybius. 
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NOTE A, p. 22. 

Hannibal’s passage op the alps. 

It is impossible within the limits of a note to attempt the discussion 
of the much disputed question of the passage of the Alps by Han- 
nibal. The route which he followed, and the particular pass by 
which he crossed the mountains were a subject of doubt in the 
days of Livy, and have continued io be so down to our own time. 
But it may at least be asserted that the question has been brought 
within much narrower limits by the course of modern investiga- 
tions. No one will any longer be found to maintain the claims 
either of the Great St. Bernard or the Mont Genevre : though the 
former was adopted by Cluver, and the latter by DAnville and 
Gibbon. The choice may be said to He between the Little St. 
Bernard — the one supported by De Luc, and in a more elaborate 
form by Wickham and Cramer, as well as in the recent work of 
Mr. Law (^Tke Alps of Eannibal, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1866) — and the 
Mont Cenis, which was maintained by Ukert, and with a slight 
modification by Mr. Ellis (^Treatise on HannihaVs Passage of the Alps^ 
8vo. Camb. 1854). I can here only state very briefiy the reasons 
which appear to me decisive in favour of this latter hypothesis. 

1. It is agreed on all hands that the question must bo decided 
by the authority of Polybius alone : neither Livy nor any later 
writer having any clear understanding of the subject. Now it is 
certain that Polybius does not intimate that there was in his day 
any doubt about the matter : he describes the march in consider- 
able detail, and notices the special natural features and obstacles 
which had any marked infiuence on its incidents, evidently assuming 
that these were well known. But Polybius (as we have seen in the 
text) was acquainted with only four passes across the Alps, and 
after mentior ‘ng the second of these, that through the Tauriniy ho 
added (as his words are reported to us by Strabo) which was that 
by which Hannibal crossed” (cTra t^v Sta Tavpivtav ^Awl^as 
8iijX6tVy ap. Strab. iv. 6, p. 209). It is true that we only have this 
passage at second hand : and the advocates of the Little St. Bernard 
theory reject the words just cited, as being an addition of Strabo’s. 
But no one (I think) reading the passage for the first time would 
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doubt their forming part of the statement derived from Polybius ; 
and I may venture to add that a long familiarity with the mode in 
which Strabo cites his authorities^ confirms the conviction in my 
own mind that they were so derived. 

2. If the authority of Polybius be really as expressed in the 
above words, it appears to me almost decisive in favour of the 
Mont Cenis route. The only two that could reasonably be de- 
scribed as passing through the land of the Taurini, would be this, 
and that over the Mont Genevre, which may safely be pronounced 
untenable, as not agreeing in detail with any of the circumstances 
recorded of the passage. This latter route, which was always 
described in later times as passing through the Cottian Alps, was 
well known and frequented by the Bomans: but it appears to 
have been first followed, and as it were discovered^ by Pompey 
when marching from Italy into Spain in B.c. 74, when, as he himself 
states in a letter to the senate, he opened out a route different from 
that of Hannibal, but more convenient for the Bomans (** per eas 
[Alpes] iter, aliud atque Hannibal, nobis opportunius patefeci.” 
Pompeii Epist. ap. Sallust. Hist, Fr, iii. 1). This new route was 
almost certainly the Mont Genevre, which was in fact much the 
most direct lino into the Boman province of Gaul and Spain : and 
for that reason the route of the Mont Cenis seems to have fallen 
into disuse after this time. 

3. Without attaching too much importance to the dramatic 
incident of Hannibal’s address to his soldiers, and pointing out to 
them the plains of Italy (Polyb. iii. 54), it is told by Polyl^ius — 
the most uupoetical of historians — ^in a manner that has altogether 
the air of truth. Such a scene would readily find a place on the 
Mont Cenis, which descends directly into the broad valley of Susa 
and in full view of the plain of the Po : while there is no part of 
the Little St. Bernard from which anything else could be seen than 
the upper part of the valley of Aosta, nearly 50 miles from its 
opening into the plains. 

4. The descent of the valley of Aosta, just referred to, appears to 
me to present an insuperable objection to the route by the Little 
St. Bernard. Polybius states distinctly that from the time when 
Hannibal had overcome the difficulties' caused by the precipices and 
the steep slopes of snow — all of which must have occurred on the 
upper part of the pass — he descended in three days’ march to the 
plains (iii. 66). But as Dr. Arnold, who first appears to have felt 
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the force of this difficulty, justly observes, no army oould, according 
to any ordinary rate of marching, get in three days from the Little 
St. Bernard to the plains of Ivrea. (Arnold’s History of Bome^ 
vol. iii. p. 481.) The actual distance is not less than 64 English 
miles. But moreover the march would have lain for the whole 
way through the country of the Salassians, the most untameable 
of robbers, who rendered the passage of the valley insecure for an 
armed force, even in the days of Caesar. (Strabo, iv. 6, § 7, p. 205.) 
Yet no allusion is found to any such difficulties, and though we 
learn from Strabo that Polybius was familiar with the name of the 
Salassians (see the passage quoted in the text) he has never once 
mentioned them in connection with Hannibal’s passage of the 
Alps. 

5. In comparison with these more general considerations, I am 

not inclined to lay much stress upon any of the details that are 
related concerning the march up the valley and the passage of the 
actual heights. The general character of the two valleys of the 
Isdre and the Arc is much the same : and Dr. Arnold, who accepts, 
though with considerable reserve, the passage by the Little St. 
Bernard, at the same time remarks: ^'In some respects also I 
think Mont Genis suits the description of the march better than 
any other pass.” He adds also: lay no stress on the Boche 

Blanche ; it did not strike me when I saw it as at all conspicuous 

a remark in which all unprejudiced observers will concur. But 
moreover there is no reason to suppose that by the word XtvKOTr^rpov 
Polybius meant to designate any remarkably white cliif, but simply 
one of those cliffs of bare white limestone so common both in the 
Alps and the Apennines. It is certainly used by him in this 
sense in the only other passage in which the word occurs. (Polyb. 

X. 30.) 

6. In regard to the difficulties caused by the snow in descending 
from the summit of the pass (which are described in a very graphic 
and characteristic manner) these certainly seem to imply the ex- 
istence of a greater amount of snow than is found at the present 
day either on the Mont Cenis or the Little St. Bernard. But the 
supposition that the snow-line descended in those days to a lower 
level than it does at present, is by no means improbable : and a 
very small fluctuation in this respect would produce a considerable 
change in cither of the passes in question. The difference in their 
elevation is only about 400 feet. 
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7. But the new theory suggested by Mr. Ellis in 1853, that the 
route actually followed by Hannibal was the one now known as 
the Little Mont Genis, — a lateral pass, which deviates from the 
high road about 7 miles below Lanslebourg, and rejoins it on the 
flaUm at the summit — seems to meet several difficulties and agree 
with the details related by Polybius better than either of the alter- 
native routes, while it of course possesses all the same advantages 
in the argument from general considerations as the wdl-known 
high road over the Mont Cenis. So far as it is possible to judge 
without personal examination of its details, this little known pass 
seems to meet all the requirements of the narrative of Polybius. 

For the earlier literature of the subject I must refer my readers 
to the work of Ukert {Oeographie der Orieehen u. Bamer^ vol. ii. 
pt. ii. pp. 662-666). All the more recent theories have been fully 
discussed by Mr. Law, whose elaborate work has nevertheless done 
but little to advance our real knowledge. 


NOTE B, p. 33. 

WESTEBK COAST OF AFBICA AGCOBDING TO POLYBIUS. 

Jt will be worth while to give the passage of Pliny at full. 
After relating the marvellous accounts of Mount Atlas, vand 
alluding to the commentaries of Hanno, which he had evidently 
not himself seen, he continues : 

**Soipione ASmiliano res in Africa gerente Polybius annalium 
conditor ab eo acoepta classe scrutandi illius orbis gratia circum- 
veotus prodidit a monte eo [Atlante] ad oocasum versus saltus 
plenos fefis, quos generat Africa; ad flumen Anatim gooclxxxv 
M. P. ; ab eo Lixum ocv M. P., [Agrippa Lizum] a Gaditano freto 
cxii M. P. abesse; inde sinum qui vocatur Saguti, oppidum in pro- 
montorio Mulelacha ; fiumina Subur et Salat portum Butubis a 
Lixo ocxm M. P. ; inde promontorium Solis, portum Bisardir, 
Gsatulos Autololes, flumen Oosenum, gentes Sclatitos et Masatos, 
flum^ Masathal, flumen Darat in quo crocodiles gigni. Dein 
sinum ixsxyf M. P. includi mentis Barn promontorio ezeurrente in 
oocasum, quod appellatur SuiTentium; postea flumen Salsum, ultra 
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quod ^ihiopaB Ferorsos, quorum a tergo Fbarusios : iis jungi 
mediterraneos Qntulos Daras. At in ora wSithiopas Daratitas. 
flumen Bambotum orocodilis et bippopotamis refwtum. Ab eo 
moutes perpetuos usque ad eum quern Theon Ochema dicemus, 
inde ad promontorium Hesperium navigatione dierum ao noctium x ; 
in medio eo spatio Atlantem loc^vit, ceteris omnibus in extremis 
Mauretaniae proditum.” (Lib. v. o. 1, §§ 9, 10, ed. Sillig.) 

The slightest examination of the above extract will suffice to 
show the complete confusion in which it is involved. The greater 
part of the names are indeed otherwise unknown, but some are 
readily recognized, or may be identified with reasonable certainty. 
Thus there can be no doubt that Lixus is the well-known town of 
the name, which afterwards became a Boman colony, and occupied 
the site of the modern A1 Araisoh, but the distance given from the 
Fretum Gaditahum or Straits of Gibiultar is greatly in excess of 
the truth. Here the entirely different statement of Agrippa, so 
strangely intercalated in the midst of those of Polybius, is much 
more nearly correct, though still considerably in excess. The 
river Anatis is otherwise wholly unknown : and it is impossible to 
determine what point the author took as the commencement of his 
measurements. If the point where the ridge of Mount Atlas first 
descends to the sea be supposed to be designated by the words ** ab 
eo monte,'* we must fix on Cape Ghir, which is about 400 E. miles 
(or 430 Boman) from A1 Araii^h: thus falling short of the dis- 
tonce given by more than 200 miles. Hence M. Vivien de St. 
M^in, who has analysed the passage of Pliny with great care, 
supposes Cape Noun to be meant, which may be considered as the 
last termination of the offshoots of the Atlas : but the point is not 
really susceptible of determination. Again the river Darat, in 
which crocodiles were found, must doubtless be the same with the 
Daradus of Ptolemy, which is still called the Draa, and is the 
largest river in this part of Africa. In like manner the Bambotus 
is in all probability the same as the large river mentioned by 
Hanno (under the name of Chretes) as abounding with crocodiles 
and hippopotami, and this, as we have seen, may probably be iden- 
tified with the Senegal. The Theon Ochema also doubtless refers 
to the mountain of that name mentioned by Hanno : but it is quite 
uncertain what headland is designated by the Western Promontory 
(Hesperium Promontorium); and the statement that Polybius 
placed Mount Atlas in this part of Africa is entirely inexplic- 
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able, and seems wholly at varianoe with his previous statements 
oonoeming it. 

If we attempt to apply the few points thus determined to the 
explanation of the rest of the passage, we shall find that they only 
serve to show more clearly the hopeless confusion in which the 
whole is involved. But one thing is clear: that the distances 
from the extremity of Atlas to Lixus and the Straits are given 
from south to norths while the names and details that follow are 
given in order of succession from north to souths though Pliny him- 
self had evidently no idea of the difference. This has been clearly 
shown by M. Yivien de St. Martin, who has entered into an elabc^ 
rate examination of the whole passage, and has thrown as much 
light on it as it is capable of receiving. (£e Nord de VAfrigue dans 
TAntiquitS, pp. 337-342.) 

The probability is, that if we possessed the original narrative of 
Polybius, we should find it present as strong a contrast to the above 
confused and unintelligible statement, as does the authentic account 
of the voyage of Nearchus to the abstract of it given by Pliny. 
(See Chap. XIII. Note A, p. 542.) 

It is remarkable that in this extract no mention is made of the 
island of Ceme, which confirms the inference, that the voyage of 
Polybius did not extend so fi9i>r. But if we can depend on the 
accuracy of another passage of Pliny (vi. 31, § 199), Gome was 
mentioned by Polybius, who placed it at the extremity of Mauretania, 
opposite to Mount Atlas, a description wholly at variance with its 
true position. . 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

POLYBIUS TO POSIDONIUS. 

Section 1. — Progress of Bomm conquests. 

§ 1. The progress of geographical knowledge from the time 
of Polybius to that of Strabo was in great measure dependent 
on the progress of the Roman arms. As province after province, 
and kingdom after kingdom, were successively reduced under 
the all-absorbing dominion of the great republic, and tribes 
that had hitherto enjoyed a wild and lawless independence 
were brought under a regular administration, or compelled to 
acknowledge fixed boundaries, and render at least a nominal 
submission to their powerful neighbour, the regions they 
occupied became better known, and assumed a more definite 
character in the mind of the geographer. The materials for 
the construction of a map, or for that accurate geographical 
description of a country which is really impossible without a 
map, were still wanting ; but the strong administrative turn of 
the Romans, as well as their habit of constructing high roads 
in all the newly acquired provinces of the empire, tended 
materially to promote the acquisition of a more distinct and 
detailed knowledge of the countries successively added to 
their dominions, while they were at the same time continually 
carrying their arms farther and farther among the semi- 
barbarous nations that encircled their frontiers. 

Thus we find that after the time of Polybius the Romans 
gradually extended their conquests across the Alps into the 
southern parts of Gaul. Here the Salyans or Salluvians, a 
people of Ligurian origin, inhabiting the tract from the Yar 
to the neighbourhood of Massilia, were the first to succumb to 
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the Boman arms. In b.c. 125 they were defeated by the 
consul M. Fulvius Flaccus; and two years later (b.o. 123) 
their subjugation was completed by the consul C. Sextius 
Calvinus, who established in their territory the Boman colony 
of Aquae Sextim, which has retained to the present day the 
appellation of Aix.^ The Vocontii, who adjoined them on 
the north, occupying the country between the Durance and 
the Isere, soon followed their example, while the Allobroges 
— a more powerful people, who held the mountain districts 
of Savoy and northern Dauphine — were first defeated by 
Cn. Domitius in B.c. 122, and having again renewed tho 
contest in the following year, with the support of their neigh- 
bours the Arvemi, sustained an overwhelming defeat from the 
consul Q. Fabius Maximus, who assumed the surname of Allo- 
brogicus in celebration of his victory.® The Allobroges were 
now reduced to the condition of subjects, but the Arverni were 
left in possession of their independence, which they retained 
to the time of Caesar. Meanwhile the Bomans secured a 
footing in Central Gaul by maintaining a steady alliance with 
the .^dui, who occupied the southern portions of Burgundy. 

A few years later the Bomans extended their dominion 
across the Bhone, and the foundation of the Boman colony of 
Narbo Martins (Narbonne), in B.c. 118, secured the possession 
of this part of the province.® Tolosa, the capital of the Tec- 
tosages, appears to have been at this time on terms of friendly 
alliance with Borne, but having afterwards joined tho Teutones 
and Cimbri, on their irruption into Gaul, was taken and 
plundered by the consul Q. Servilius Caepio in B.c. 106 and 
from this time the Tectosages, as well as the more eastern 
tribe of the VoIcsb, the Arecomici, became subject to Boman 
rule. The Boman province in Gaul had now become definitely 
organized, and had acquired the same limits which it retained 
to the time of Cmsar. 

' Livil Bpit. lx. Ixi. ; Floras, iii, 2 ; • Veil. Pat. i. 15. 

Veil. Pat. i. 15. * Orosius, v. 15 ; Justin, xxxii. 3. 

> Llvii Epit. 1x1. ; Florus, 1. c. 
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In Spain on the other hand the subjection of the Lusi- 
tanians after the death of Yiriathus (b.C. 140), and the reduc- 
tion of Numantia by Scipio Africanus, had already brought the 
greatest part of the peninsula under the Eoman dominion at 
an earlier period ; the wild tribes that inhabited the mountains 
in the north — the Cantabrians, the Asturians, and Gallicians — 
alone retaining their independence, which they preserved 
almost unimpaired till the time of Augustus. 

§ 2. The Dalmatians, on the east coast of the Adriatic, were 
defeated and reduced at least to nominal submission by 
L. Mctellus in B.o. 119 ; the lapydes or lapodes, also an Illyrian 
people, situated in the modern Croatia, had been already 
defeated by the consul Sempronius Tuditanus ten years before 
(b.o. 129); neither people however became really subject to 
the Bomans before the time of Augustus. The Scordiscans, 
who are called by some Boman writers a Thracian people, but 
were more probably a Celtic race, settled at this time in the 
south of Pannonia,^ first came in contact with the Boman 
arms as early as B.C. 175 ; and again in b.c. 135 ; but they 
attracted little attention till B.c. 114, when they inflicted a 
severe blow on the Boman arms, having defeated the consul 
C. Porcius Cato and destroyed his whole army; after which 
they extended their ravages over the whole of Macedonia and 
Thessaly, until they were first checked by T. Didius, and 
ultimately driven across the Danube by the consul M. Livius 
Drusus in B.c. 112.® We however find them again mentioned 
a few years afterwards, in conjunction with the Triballi — an 
old name that here reappears after a long interval — as carrying 
on hostilities within the limits of Thrace.'' The wild tribes 
that inhabited that countiy were indeed still unsubdued, and 
continued for more than a century afterwards to trouble the 
Boman governors of Macedonia, or give them occasion to dis- 
tinguish themselves by military successes. But C. Scribonius 


^ Concerning these Celtic tribes in I * Liv. Epit. Ixiii. ; Eutrop. iv. 24. 
Pannoniaand the neighbouring regions, I ‘ Eutiop. iv. 27. 

See Sect. G, Note E, p. 105. ■ 
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Curio in B.c. 75 appears to have been the first Boman general 
that penetrated to the banks of the Danube.® 

§ 3. While the Bomans were thus extending the limits of 
geographical knowledge in Europe, they had as yet made no 
progress in Asia beyond the regions already well known to 
the Greeks. Nor had the latter been able on their side to 
contribute any important additions to the knowledge already 
available in the time of Eratosthenes and his immediate suc- 
cessors. In this direction indeed the course of events had 
been decidedly unfavourable to the advance of geographical 
science. That Hellenteation of a large part of Asia, which 
had followed so rapidly upon the conquests of Alexander 
that it had appeared likely at one time to include the whole 
continent from the Mediterranean to the Indus within the 
domain of Greek knowledge and civilization, had met with a 
severe check from the disruption of the Selcucidan empire 
through the revolt of the upper provinces. The kings of 
Bactria, Ariana, and the provinces adjoining the Indus, wore 
indeed all of Greek origin,® and probably did their best to 
maintain and encourage the surviving remains of Greek civili- 
zation within their dominions. Nor can it be doubted that 
if they had retained unbroken connection with the more 
westerly provinces of the Syrian monarchy, they would have 
been the means of materially extending the knowledge pos- 
sessed by the Greeks of these regions of Upper Asia, and 
even of India itself. It appears certain that Menander, a 
Greek monarch who reigned in the regions of the Paropamisus 
(apparently about 160-140 B.o.),^ had not only established his 
dominion over the whole of the Punjab, and perhaps the lower 
valley of the Indus also, but had carried his arms beyond the 
Hyphasis — the limit of Alexander’s conquests — as far as the 


■ Eutrop. vi. 2. 

® This is evident from the purely 
Greek character of their names, as found 
on tiieir coins, and which include such 
well-known names as Lysias, Diomedes, 
Menander, Plato, Demetrius, Ac. 


' The date liere given is that assigned 
to the reign of Menander by General 
Cunningham ; but it must bo confessed 
that this, in common with almost all 
tho other dates of the Bactrian kings, 
is in great measure conjectural. 
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banks of the Jumna, if not even farther.® The extensive trade 
carried on by these Greek rulers with the adjoining regions 
of India is confirmed by the curious fact that more than two 
centuries later the silver coins of Menander and Apollodotus — 
another monarch of pure Greek extraction— still formed the 
ordinary currency at Barygaza and other Indian ports.® To 
the discovery of these and similar coins in our own days we 
are indebted for reviving our knowledge of the extent and 
long duration of this detached fragment of the Hellenic 
world, concerning which we find but few and scattered notices 
in the extant historians.^ 

§ 4. It was unfortunate that the rise of the Parthian 
monarchy, almost simultaneously with that of the GraBCO- 
Bactrian kings, and its rapid extension over the provinces of 
the table-land of Iran, until it absorbed the fertile regions on 
the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris,^ had the effect of 
entirely cutting off the more distant Greek settlements from 
the Hellenized regions of Syria and Asia Minor. Hence 
doubtless arose the very imperfect knowledge apparently 
possessed by Greek writers of these outlying districts, where 
a certain amount of Greek civilization still lingered ; and the 
absolute want of any additional geographical information 
derived from this source.® 


* Strabo, xi. p. 516. According to 
his statement (apparently derived from 
Apollodorus of Artemita) Menander 
crossed the Hypanis, by which he 
evidently means the Hyphasis, and 
advanced as fur as the Isumus. Unfor- 
tunately tlie last name is unknown, 
and its identification with the lomanes 
or Jumna is merely conjectural. 

* This fact is stated by the anony- 
mous author of the Pcriplus of the 
Erythraean Sea (§ 47). That curious 
document wiU be fully examined in a 
future chapter. 


* See Note A, p. 102. 

* The redaction of Bubylonia and the 
adjacent provinces by Mithridates I., 
king of Parthia(Arsaces VI.), was com- 
pleted, according to Professor Kawlin- 
son, before b.c. 150 (Rawliuson's Sixth 
Oriental Monarchy^ p. 77). 

^ It is singular that Strabo speaks of 
the extension of the Parthian monarchy 
as one of the sources of increased geo- 
graphical knowledge in his day (ii. 5, 
118). Its real effect appears to have 
en precisely the contrary. 
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Section 2. — Greek Writers. 


§ 1. Bat though the Greeks can hardly be said to haye 
made any positiye contributions to the extension of geogra- 
phical knowledge during this period, there were several writers 
on geographical subjects, whose names merit a passing notice, 
and some of them at least possess the more importance in our 
eyes from the preservation of portions of their works down 
to modem times. Perhaps the first in order pf time among 
these — ^though his age is not exactly known — ^was Afollo- 
noBus, a grammarian of Alexandria,* and a voluminous writer 
upon various subjects, of which however the only one that has 
been preserved to us is his well-known mythological treatise. 
He was also the author of a commentary on the Catalogue of 
the Ships in the Iliad, in twelve books : a work which appears 
to have been in part of a geographical character — as it could 
not indeed well avoid— but mixed with much matter of a his- 
torical or mythological description. Our knowledge of it is 
derived almost entirely &om Strabo, who repeatedly refers to it 
by name, though more often to censure than to praise ; but there 
can be no doubt that he made extensive use of it, where he 
does not acknowledge his obligation — a large part of his own 
work being occupied with discussions and examinations of the 
Homerio Catalogue, similar to those which must, have con- 
stituted the bulk of his predecessor’s treatise. 

In regard to the general principles which he applied to the 
investigation of the Homeric geography ApoUodoms showed a 
sounder judgement than Strabo is willing to ^ow, having 
adopted the same view with Eratosthenes, that Homer, while 
showing an accurate and minute knowledge of the geography, 
and even the topography, of Greece itself, and the neighbour- 


’ Apdlodorusim a Dative of Athens, 
but he studied under the celebrated 
grammarian Aristarchus, and may, 
therefore, be regarded as belonging to 
^e Alexandrian school. ]£s age 
cannot be determined with accuracy, 
but his great chronological work— •com- 


posed, like his r^s irc^/o9or, in iambic 
verse— ended with the year 145 b.o., 
and was dedicated to Attains II. Phila- 
delphus, king of Pergamus, who died in 
188 B.O. (Sw Clinton’s F, H. vol. iii. 
pp. 105, 119.) 
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hood of Troy, was almost wholly ignorant of the more distant 
regions of the world and that it was idle to bring to the test 
of geographical accuracy snch passages as those concerning 
the Ethiopians or the wanderings of Menelaus. He rejected 
also the commonly received identification of many of the 
localities mentioned in the Odyssey, such as that of Ganlos 
with the island of Calypso, and Scheria with Corcyra; and 
considered that the poet had intentionally transferred the 
wanderings of Ulysses to the shores of the unknown Ocean, in 
order that he might he at liberty to' indulge in poetic fictions 
without restraint.* But besides this work, which we find fre- 
quently cited, and which appears to have become a kind of 
standard authority on the subject, Apollodorus also composed 
a formal geographical treatise, in iambic verse, to which he 
gave the name of mploSo<i.^ It contained a regular descrip- 

tion of the three continents,* and was probably in many 
respects similar to the poetic treatise ascribed to Scymnus 
Chius, to which we shall have occasion to revert hereafter: 
but we have very little information concerning it : the cita- 
tions in Stephanus of Byzantium, though numerous, being 
confined almost entirely to mere names. 

§ 2. Nearly contemporary with Apollodorus was Demetbicb 
OF Scepsis,* who wrote an elaborate treatise, in not less than 
thirty books,* upon the catalogue of the Trojan allies, as pre- 
served in the Iliad. This is frequently referred to by Strabo, 
and evidently contained a considerable amount of geogra- 
phical information, though the greater part of so voluminous 
a work must have been occupied with historical and mytho- 


• Stmbo, viL p. 298. 

• Ib. p. 44, tU. 3,§ 6, pp. 298, 299. 

> Strabo, xiy. p. 677. 

* See the fragments of it collected bT 
O. Mttller in bis Fragtnenta HUtorU 
ooftfin ^meonmf yol. i. p. 449. 

* According to Strabo (xiii. If § 55), 
Demetrius was a contemporary of (bates 
and Aristarchus, which would make 
him somewhat senior to Apollodorus. 


He was a boy, or quite a youth (/utpa- 
icioir), at the time when the Bomans 
first crossed over into Asia, b.o. 190 
(Id. xiiL 1, S 27). His work was pro- 
bably not composed till long afterwards. 
But it would appear to have been pub- 
lished be/ore tnat of Apollodorus, who 
is said to have borrows largely from 
him (Strabo, yiii. p. 889). 

^ Strabo, xiii. 1, p. 603. 
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logical disquisitions.* Its principal interest in modem times 
arises from the author having been the first to raise doubts as 
to the true site of the Homeric Ilium : a question upon which, 
as Strabo observes, the circumstance of his birth-place having 
been situated within a few miles of the localities, as well as the 
pains he had bestowed upon the subject, entitled him to much 
consideration. Hence his views were adopted bj Strabo, and 
have received the assent of many scholars in modem times, so 
far at least as relates to the rejection of the claims of the 
Hiom of his day to represent the Homeric city.* In his 
general views on Homeric geography, and the extent of the 
poet’s knowledge, Demetrius appears to have agreed with 
Eratosthenes and Apollodoros, and consequently incurred the 
censure of Strabo for a want of due reverence for the poet’s 
authority. In peurticnlar he denied that Homer had any know- 
ledge at all of the voyage of Jason to the Phade:' a conclusion 
in which most modem critics would agree with him. 

§ 3. A writer whose works had much more important bearing 
upon geography, properly so called, was Aoathabohides, a 
native of Cnidus, who was the author of several historical and 
geographical treatises of considerable interest, known to us 
chiefiy from their mention by Photius. Among these we find 
included a history of the affairs of Asia in ten boo^ and of 
those of Europe in not less than forty-nine : beside Which he 
composed a separate treatise in five lxK>ks concerning the Bed 


* XbbisappaienifromtbepMsages 
died, the gieater part of which refer 
to rabjeote of thia clan. But from 
some of thoee quoted by Strabo it ie 
evident a^ that he went folly into 

to%S^vmk oolleoM^br Clinton, f. H. 
Tol. iii. p. S27, note : and by 0. HOller, 
in a note to hie Fragm. Hitt. Grtee. 
voL iv. p. 882). It is indeed almost 
. certain tiiat the frill tqwxrapbical 
aooonnt oC the Troad, given by Strabo 
in hi! giMt work (xiii. o. 1), was de- 
rived j^nncipally, if not entirely, from 


Demetrius. 

* Ebrdly any modem writer has in- 
deed adopted the view of Demetrius in 
identifying the 'lAifvi' kAioi with the 
heroio Ilium; but the theory of M, 
Ohevallier, placing the site above 
Bunarbashi, would scaroely have been 
so hastily embraoed in recent times, 
j. had not the scepticism of Demetrius 
and Strabo shaken the traditional fidth 
in the hiilorio site. 

’ vitfrai ritv ctrSSffir 

ieetqiiiai' toS *I(iiroi>os*Oanpoi'. Stiabo, 
L 2, § 88, p. 45. 
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Sjoa and the nations adjoining it.' How fiur the first two works 
were of a historical and how far of a geographical character we 
are unable to determine with certainty, very few fragments 
having been preserved to us; but Fhotius has fortunately 
transmitted to us an abstract of two whole books of the treatise 
on the Bed Sea, &om which we learn also that the account of 
the countries and nations adjoining it, which we find in Dio- 
dorus, is derived entirely from the same source : and the two 
abridgements thus serve to supplement one another. Aga* 
tharchides (as we learn from Fhotius) passed the latter years 
of his life at Alexandria, where he enjoyed the important 
position of tutor to the young king, Ftolemy Soter II. (about 
116 B.O.),* and he had thus every opportunity of acquiring the 
most authentic information concerning the regions in ques- 
tion. Of these he seems to have availed himself with diligence 
and judgement; and the fragments of his work, notwith- 
standing the imperfect form in which they have been trans- 
mitted to us, are undoubtedly among the most valuable of the 
minor geographical writings that remain froih antiquity.^ 

§ 4. The few extracts that are preserved from the first book 
relate only to the capture of elephants and the arrangements 
made for that purpose by the Ftolemies, and to a mythological 
discussion, of very little interest, concerning the origin of the 
name of the Erythraean Sea. Of the contents of the second, 
third, and fourth books we have no information, but they appa- 
rently contained an account of the Ethiopians, properly so 
called, from which it is probable that the interesting account 


* Fhotius, Biblioih. cod. 213, p. 171, 
ed. Bekker. The abstracts of the two 
books w€pl rtis ^pvBpas OaXdfftnis are 
given in cod. 250, pp. 441-460. 

^ * For the date, and the determina- 
tion of the Ptolemy to whom he thus 
acted as tutor, upon which the whole 
chronology of his life depends, see the 
elaborate investigation by 0. Miiller in 
his edition of the Creographi Qrmei 
Mitwra, tom. i. Prolegomena, pp. liv- 
IviiL 


' They are published (from the ex- 
tiaots given Fhotius) in Hudson's 
edition of the Oeographi Oraei Minore$^ 
vol. i. ; but by far tiie best edition is 
that given by 0. Miiller (fieogr, Qrmei 
Minore$t tom. i.), who has printed the 
extracts as given by Diodorus parallel 
with those given by Fhotius, so tliat 
the reader can at once compare the 
two; and has added also some valuable 
notes. 
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of their manners and customs, which we find in Diodoms, was 
for the most part derived.’ But it is with the beginning of 
the fifth book that the really valuable portion of our extracts 
commences. After giving a very curious and interesting 
account of the gold mines, which were still worked in his day 
on the borders of Egypt and Ethiopia, near the Bed Sea,’ he 
proceeded to describe the habits and manner of life of the 
lohthyophagi, a tribe occupying the western shores of the Bed 
Sea, and who were, as he justly remarks, identical in these 
reqpects with similar tribes that extended along the coasts of 
Arabia, Carmania and Gedrosia to the frontiers of India. 
These lohthyophagi were, as he describes them, a race in the 
lowest state of civilization ; living wholly upon fish, but not 
possessing boats, or even nets, with which to catch them, and 
dependent therefore upon what were left upon the shore by the 
receding tide. They went entirely naked, and had their wives 
and children in common : they were said to possess no idea of 
good and evil, and to show a remarkable apathy and indif- 
ference to danger* or pain. It was said also that they drank 
only every fifth day, when they repaired to the few sources of 
waW that were to be found at the foot of the nearest moun- 
tains : and some tribes were even reported never to drink at 
all. Some of them dwelt in caves, others formed rude huts 
with the bones of the largest fishes, covered with sea^weed : 
and others again formed holes or dens in the great masses of 
sea-weed that were accumulated on the shore during heavy 
gales.’ 

In connection with these Ichthyophagi he mentioned another 
tribe, to whom the Greeks gave the name of Chelonophagi, 
from their subsisting almost entirely upon the turtles which 


* Diodor. iii. c. 2-10. We oanno^ 
however, assame that this oooount is 
wholly taken from Agatharobides, as 
Diodorus claims to have derived his 
information in part from Artemidorus, 
and idso to have had personal inter- 
oonrse with Ethiopian deputies during 
the jime of his stay in Egypt (lb. o. ii.). 


* Agatharohid. § 23-20, ed. Milller; 
Diodor. iii. 12-14. These gold mines 
were situated in the mountains near 
Cosseir, now occupied by the Ababdeh 
Arabs; but they nave long ceased to be 
worked. 

< Agatharoh. §§ 81-46 ; Diodor. iii. 
15—20. 
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abounded in these seas: the shells of which also served. them 
by way of roofe under which to shelter themselves, as well as 
dccasionally as boats with which to cross the sea, for short 
distances.* This tribe however did not dwell near the shores 
of the Bed Sei^ but inhabited a group of small islands, ad* 
joining the coasts of Cormania and Gedrosia, which fronted 
the Indian Ocean. 

§ 5. Agatharchides next proceeded to describe the various 
tribes of Ethiopians that dwelt inland, beyond the regions 
occupied by the comparatively civilized race that held the 
island of Meroe and the district immediately south of Egypt. 
Here he first mentioned the Bhizophagi (Boot-eaters), who 
dwelt on the banks of the Astaboras (Atbara) above its con- 
fluence with the Nile, and subsisted, as their Greek name 
implied, mainly on the roots of reeds and other water plants 
growing in the marshes.* Adjoining these were the tribes called 
Hylophagi and Spermatophagi, who fed not only on the fruits, 
but even devoured the leaves and young shoots of trees, which 
they climbed for this purpose with incredible agility.^ Next 
to these came the Hunters (Cynegetse, called by other writers 
Gymnetes), who inhabited a region abounding in wild beasts, 
so that they were compelled always to sleep in trees. They 
were excellent archers, and were thus able to slay even wild 
cattle, panthers, and other formidable wild beasts, for which 
they lay in wait as they quitted their watering-places.* Again 
to the west of these were the race distinguished as Elephanto- 
machi or Elephantophagi, from their subsisting almost entirely 
on the flesh of the elephants which they killed, with no other 
weapon than a sharp axe, with which they hamstrung the 
huge beasts. So devoted were they to this pursuit that 
Ptolemy had in vain endeavoured to induce them to abandon 
it, in order to assist his hunters in taking the elephants 
alive.* 


* Agathareh. } 47 ; Diodor. iii. 21. * Id. § 52 ; Diod. iii. 25. 

* Agathareh. § 50 ; Diodor. iii. 23. * lb. § 53-^6 ; Diod. 26. 

' Agathaioh. § 51 ; Diodor. iU. 24. 
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Beyond these to the west were a race of Ethiopians called 
Simi (flat-nosed) and towards the south were a people called 
the Struthophagi (ostrich-eaters), firom the ostriches which 
abounded in their country, the chase of which supplied them 
with their principal means of subsistence.^ Not far &om these 
were the Acridophagi or Locust-eaters, a very black people, 
who supported themselves to a great degree upon the swarms 
of locusts that periodically visited their country.’ An ad- 
joining region, though fertile and abounding in pastures, was 
said to be uninhabited on account of the multitude of scor- 
pions and large spiders with which it swarmed.’ The remotest 
people of all towards the south were the so-called Cynamolgi 
or Canimulgi, a very barbarous race, but who kept numbers of 
large dogs with which they hunted down the wild cattle that 
roamed in vast herds over their territory.’ 

§ 6. The geographical position of these races is in general 
very obscurely indicated, and was probably but imperfectly 
known to Agatharchides himself; and the names by which 
they are described were obviously of Greek invention, not 
native appellations.’ But the notices of their manners and 
habits are very curious, and have been to a great extent 
confirmed by the observations of modem travellers — Brace, 
Burckhardt, and others ; though it is probable that they never 
were so strongly characteristic of different tribes as they were 
regarded by the Greek geographers. The same statements 
were copied by Artemidorus, and from him again by Strabo, 
and are repeated by Pliny, ^lian and other later writers. In 
fact it appears probable that the work of Agatharchides was 
the original source of all the information possessed concern- 
ing the Ethiopian tribes of the interior by either Greek or 
Boman writers down to a late period. 


* Agatbaroh. § 57: Diod. iii. 28. 

* Id. §58; IMod.iii.29. 

* Id. § 59 : Diod. iii. 30. 

* Id. § 60 ; Diod. iii. 31. 

* Borne of these aie again fonnd at a 
later^ period in Ptolemy, who has of 


oonrse given them a more definite posi- 
tion, but it is very doubtfnl liow far we 
can rely_ upon the names given to such 
fluctuating and barbarous tribes being 
applied to the same people at so long 
an interval. 
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He was also the first to recount loany curious particulars 
concerning the wild animals that were found in these remote 
regions, and with which the hunting expeditions of the Ptole- 
mies had brought the Greeks of Alexandria into acquaintance. 
Thus he described the camelopard, the ostrich, the rhinoceros, 
and several species of apes or baboons, to which he gave the 
name of Cynocephali, Cepi and Sphinxes; the Crocottas or 
laughing hysena, and the wild bulls, which he erroneously 
supposed to be carnivorous, but justly described as animals 
of terrible ferocity.* After speaking of the huge serpents with 
which these countries were said to abound he gave a very 
curious account of one which' had been captured and brought 
alive to Alexandria, where he had himself seen it, and which 
was thirty cubits in length.^ 

It is remarkable that among all these notices of the remote 
Ethiopian tribes we find no trace of the supposed abundance 
of gold among them which bears so conspicuous a part in the 
fables current concerning them in the time of Herodotus ; an 
omission the more singular because gold is really found in 
considerable quantities in the neighbourhood of the 'Upper 
Nile, and gold mines were actually opened under Mehemet 
Ali at a place called Fazoglo in Sennaar.* Nor do the old 
fables concerning the Pygmies, the men with huge cars, and 
other similar tales appear to have found a place in the pages 
of Agatharchides. The extension of more accurate information 
was gradually displacing all such fictitious creations; it was 
found at least that they did not exist in Ethiopia. 

§ 7. Betuming from these remote regions towards the north, 
and the countries bordering on the Bed Sea, Agatharchides 
next proceeded to describe the Troglodytse, a people inhabiting 
the mountain ranges thiat border the Bed Sea on the west, at 
more or less distance from the coast, throughout almost its 


« AgatbsTck. § 76 ; iii. 3S. 

^ Agatharch. § 78; Diodor. iii. 36, 
37. 

* As usually happens, howoFcr, it 


was found that tho reslity fell far 
short of the rumours current concerning 
them ; and they were soon abandoned. 
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whole length.® Though less barbarous than the Ichthyophagi 
of the coasts, the Troglodytes were still in a very rude con- 
dition; they dwelt principally in caves, — from whence their 
name — went almost naked, and had their wives in common ; 
but they had extensive flocks and herds, of which they drank 
the milk and blood, as well as consumed the flesh. It was 
their custom to put to death the aged and inflrm, as well 
as those afflicted by any protracted disease. Their habits of 
life were doubtless determined in great measure by local con- 
ditions ; and those of the mountain tribes who inhabit the same 
ranges at the present time are still very little removed from 
barbarism. But ancient writers were chiefly impressed with 
their habit of dwelling in caves, and hence applied the name 
of Troglodytes to the people adjoining the western shores of 
the Red Sea from the frontiers of Egypt to the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. 

After this general description of the habits of the Troglo- 
dytes Agatharchides appears to have given in some detail a 
more particular account of the western coast of the Red Sea 
or the Troglodytic coast, as it was generally termed, not, 
however, — so far as we can judge from our existing abstracts — 
giving a regular Periplus or enumeration of the ports, islands 
and headlands, but merely noticing the more interesting 
and striking natural phenomena. Thus he mentioned the 
hot springs near Arsinoe ; the Scarlet Mountain near Myos 
Hormus,^ the extensive bay called Foul Bay {koXito^ ’Aica- 
0apTo^) from the rocks and shoals with which it abounded, 
and the island of Topazes, celebrated for the gems of that 
name;® but did not even notice the important port of Bere- 
nice in the same neighbourhood. From thence to Ptolemais 
Epitheras (the great hunting-station of the Ptolemies) the sea 


® Agatimrch. §§ Gl-GS; Diodor. iii. 
S2, 33. 

‘ Concerning the position of this 
celebrated port, and the bright red 
mountains that serve to identify it (upos 


MiXTw$cs), see Note A, Chapter XV. 
p. 607. 

^ Agatharch. 81, 82 ; Diod. iii. 
39. 
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was said to be very shallow and abounding in sea-weed and 
sand-banks, so as to bo very difficult of navigation for the 
large ships that were required for the transport of the ele- 
phants. But beyond Ptolemais the coast trended towards the 
east, while the sea became deep and open, and presented no 
difficulties to the navigator, though abounding in huge fish 
and sea monsters of various kinds. The adjoining tracts were 
traversed by rivers, which took their rise in the Fseboean 
mountains ^ — a name by which the author must have meant 
to designate the mountains of Abyssinia, though he applies 
the same name to the promontories that close in the mouth 
of the gulf, and form the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb.^ It is 
singular that he appears to have given no particulars con- 
cerning these straits, or the cinnamon and spice producing 
lands beyond them. 

§ 8. Instead of this he returned (according to our existing 
abstracts) to the head of the Gulf of Heroopolis or the inmost 
bight of the Red Sea, and proceeded to describe in conr 
siderable detail the Arabian coast of that sea.® Many of 
the points mentioned may be recognized without difficulty, 
though his description, at least as transmitted to us, is un- 
accompanied with any statement of distances. Thus the spot 
named Phoenicon, or the palm-grove, on the Gulf of Heroo- 
polis, may be safely identified with the modern Tor, still famous 
for its groves of palm-trees ; the headland that separates the 
Gulfs of Suez and Akabah (now called Eas Mahomed) with 
the small island lying off it, called by the Greeks the Island of 
Seals, are clearly described ; the barren and precipitous rocks 
that bound the coast for a considerable distance in one part, 
the swarm of small islands in another, and the marshy and 
wooded tract that succeeds, are found well to agree witli the 
observations of modern voyagers.® The names of the different 

• Agatharch. §84; Diodor. iii. 41. ® Agathari'hid. §§ 85-94; Diodor. 

* Diod. ibid. iii. 42-44. The same particulars are 

® Agatharch. §§ 85-94 ; Diodor. iii. repeated from Artemidorus by Strabo, 

42-45. xvi. 4, § 18. 
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Arabian tribes are of comparatiyely little interest, though that 
of the Thamudeni is still to be traced in the modem Thamud, 
a tribe dwelling in the northern part of the Hedjaz. The 
Debs3, who dwelt along the coast in the southern portion of 
the same region, were noted for their extensive herds of camels, 
their territory was said also to abound in gold, which was found 
also in great quantities in that of the Gasandee or Gasanden- 
ses, further towards the south.^ No gold is now known to 
exist in these regions. 

§ 9. South of these tribes, occupying the south-western comer 
of Arabia, were situated the Sabseikns, a nation of a very differ- 
ent character. It is especially to Agatharchides that we 
are indebted for the glowing descriptions of the wealth and 
prosperity of this people, which gave origin to the name of 
Arabia Felix applied to this portion of the peninsula, and 
which continued to be repeated by Greek and Boman writers 
down to a late period.” The territory of Yemen is indeed 
naturally the most fertile part of Arabia, but it was the ex- 
traordinary abundance of spices that constituted the great 
wealth of the country. Such was the quantity of these that 
we are told the inhabitants were debilitated by the excess of 
fragrant odours, and compelled to burn bitumen and goats’ 
beards in order to counteract their influence (!). The sea-coast 
produced balsam, cassia, and another fragrant plant, wHch was 
not exported, as its perfume did not last ; in the interior were 
fvresta of frankincense, myrrh, cinnamon and other odoriferous 
trees, mixed with palms and tall reeds.' But besides the spices 
thus produced in their own country, they imported them in 
large quantities from the opposite coast of Africa (the Begio 
Cinnamomifera),^ and again exported them to the surround- 


' Agatbaiohid. §§ 92-86 ; Diod. iii. 
4.V 

• Id. §§ 97-102 ; ap. Diod. cc. 46, 47 ; 
Artemidor. ap. Strab. xvi. 4, § 19 ; 
Fiin. U. N. 

* Those foresta were said to swarm 
with svrpcnte of very small size, but 
whose bite was deadly (lb. $88). They 


are probublv the tame as the “ winged 
terpents ” described by Herodotus (iii. 
108) as abounding in these regions, 
and interfering with the gathermg of 
franUnoenee. 

* It is remarkable that they are do- 
scribed ah traversing the at« which 
separated them from this part of Africa 
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ing nations. The great wealth of the country was in fact 
derived mainly from their trade in these commodities, which 
was considered as the most lucrative known, and having 
been carried on by the Sabseans for centuries past had been 
the means of accumulating enormous quantities of gold and 
silver in the country. Hence they had magnificent palaces, 
resplendent with gold, silver, and precious stones ; they drank 
from goblets of gold, studded with gems, and even their seats 
and couches were overlaid with silver. Their capital city 
was called by Agatharchides Saba, but it appears, as we learn 
from Artemidorus, to have also borne the name of Mariaba, 
which is still retained in the modem name of Mareb, the 
ruins of which are stUl extant about 80 miles E. of the present 
capital of Yemen.’ 

§ 10. Besides this trade their ports on the Indian Ocean 
were the resort of numerous ships from the neighbouring 
countries to the east, as far as the Persian Gulf, together with 
many traders from the mouths of the Indus:? and they thus 
became the principal entrepdt of the trade with India. We have 
already seen that it was probably through this channel that 
the Alexandrian merchants obtained their Indian commodities. 
The stories concerning the wealth of the Sabseans, as well as 
others concerning their luxurious habits of life, are evidently 
gross exaggerations, but there is no doubt that the country 
was really at this time the seat of an extensive and flourishing 
commerce, which was carried on partly by sea, but to a con- 
siderable extent also by land caravans passing through the 
territory of the Minnseans (the Hedjaz) to the city of Petra, 
which had already become a great emporium for the trade from 
all parts of Arabia.* Thither also repaired caravans from 


in vessels mode of hides (p€pfMrtvois 
irAolofs), apparently similar to those in 
use among the Britons. 

* Artemidorus ap. Strab. xvi. 4, 
§ 19. 

* Agatharchid. § 103. These traders 
are desuribed os coming ‘*from the 


place where Alexander foundrd a naval 
station by the river Indus/' Tho name 
is give n in Diodoriis (o. 47} as Potana : ^ 
probably Pattala is meant, though that 
place was not really founded by Alex- 
ander. 

^ Agatharchid. § 87 ; Diodor. iii. 42. 
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Gerrha, which had become the chief emporium on the east side 
of Arabia, so that its inhabitants were said to rival the Sabseans 
in opulence.® 

No geographical indications are preserved by Agatharchides 
(to judge from our existing extracts), of the outer coast of 
Arabia, bordering on the Indian Ocean, and the vague notice 
of certain islands to the south, of great fertility which may 
possibly refer to Socotora and the neighbouring islets, is of the 
most indefinite character. But it seems probable that an 
allusion at the end of his work ® to some islands recently dis- 
covered in this part of the world must refer to those just men- 
tioned. His account of the astronomical phenomena observed 
in these southern regions is in great part inaccurate and 
absurd, and can only have been gathered from ignorant navi- 
gators, who did not themselves understand the phenomena 
which they reported.^ 

Upon the much controverted question of the cause of the 
inundations of the Nile, Agatharchides entertained sound 
views, attributing them to heavy and continuous rains taking 
place in the mountains of Ethiopia, from the summer solstice 
to the autumnal equinox; a fact which was attested, as he 
observes, by the natives of the neighbouring regions.® 

§ 11. One other passage of Agatharchides ® deserves notice 
from the light it incidentally throws upon the navigation of 
his day. After pointing out the contrast between the Ethio- 
pians in the south, and the Scythians in the north, resulting 
from the extremes of climate in the two cases, he adds that, 
after all, the intervals which separate these extremes are not 
BO very great. For that many persons sailing with vessels 
carrying cargoes, and having a favourable wind, would reach 
Bhodes in ten days, from the Palus Mseotis : from thence it 
was only four days’ sail to Alexandria, and ten days’ voyage up 


« Agatharob. §§ 87, 102. 

• Id. § 110. 

' Id. § 104 : Diod. iii. 48. But we 
have Been that the same thing was the 
oabe to a considerable extent oven with 


the accounts given by Onesicritus and 
Noarchusas they have been transmitted 
to us. 

• Id. § 112. 

* Agatharch. § 66 ; Diod. iii. 34. 
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the Nile from thence would suffice in many cases to reach the 
confines of Ethiopia. So that a continuous voyage of twenty- 
four days was sufficient to pass from the coldest regions of the 
world to the hottest. The shortness of the time here allowed 
for the ascent of the Nile is remarkable, and could certainly 
only apply to very exceptional cases. But the statement 
concerning the time in which the voyage was frequently 
made from the Palus Ma^otis to Alexandria is curious and 
instructive. 


Section 3. — Artemidorus. 

§ 1. Nearly contemporary with Agatliarchides was Arte- 
midorus, a native of Ephesus, but who, like most of his 
contemporaries, studied and wrote at Alexandria. We are 
told that he flourished in the 169th Olympiad (b.o. 104-101 ^), 
and it is certain that his geographical work was not published 
until after that of Agatharchides, of which he made great use. 
His principal work was a general treatise on geography, in 
which, however, special attention was devoted to the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean and Euxine Seas, of which it 
contained a full and detailed Periplus.^ Artemidorus himself 
had examined a large part of the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and had even visited Gades and the Sacred Promontory, which 
he described from personal inspection.^ In regard to the west 
of Europe generally he appears to have collected much valuable 
information, and is frequently cited by Strabo as correcting 


' This is the statement of his cpito- 
mizer Mnrcian of Heraclea. 'Aprcfil- 
Swpos Sk 6 *E^ccrios yet&ypcupos Kark ritv 
€KaroffT^u i^TiKOffr^v ivyarTjv 'OKvfimdda 
ycyoyt^Sj p. 65, ecl. Hudson. 

* Marcianus of Heraclea, who had 
composed an epitome of his work, speaks 
of it as if it were only a Periplus of the 
Mediterranean, though extending to 
eleven books. But it is certain tliat it 
contained a description of other r^jgions 


besides. Stopljanus of Byzantium cites 
his statements concerning Taprobune, 
which were found in bis ninth book 
(8. V. Tavpofidyji). 

* Id. ibid. pp. 64, 65 ; Strabo, iii. p. 
137. He correctly stated that the 
Sacred Promontory (Gaf>e St. Vincent), 
which was placed by Eratosthenes at 
five days’ voyage from (jades, was not 
in reality distant from that city moro 
than 1700 stadia (Strabo, iii. p. 148). 
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the errors of earlier writers, such as Tima3us and Eratosthenes, 
though he fell into others in his turn.^ Throughout his work 
indeed Strabo appears to have made use of Artemidorus as 
one of his principal authorities : but as usual he only cites 
him in peculiar and exceptional cases, where he has occasion 
either to censure his statements, or refer to them as super- 
seding those of his predecessors. In the absence of the 
original work it is impossible for us to judge of the advancjc 
really made by Artemidorus in the knowledge of Western 
Europe, as compared with Polybius on the one hand, and with 
his successor Posidonius on the other. But it is probable that 
he still possessed very imj^erfect information concerning the 
external, or Atlantic shores of Spain and Gaul, as well as still 
more of Britain. Marcianus of Heraclea, a late writer, describes 
Artemidorus as a very valuable authority for the geography of 
the Mediterranean, his Periplus of which he regarded as so 
accurate that he himself composed an abridgement of it.® 
But his knowledge of the external ocean, both towards the 
west and the east, is justly regarded by the same authority as 
very vague and confused. With regard to the Red Sea indeed 
and the nations adjoining the Indian Ocean, as well as the 
Ethiopian tribes of the interior, Artemidorus seems to have 
done little more than copy Agatharchides, his account of them, 
which has been preserved to us by Strabo,® being in great part 
taken almost word for word from the earlier writer. He, how- 


* Strabo, iii. pp. 137, 148, 159 ; iv. 
pp. 183, 185, 198. 

* A fragment snpnosed to have 
formed part of tliis abridgement will 
be found in HudBon's Geoijraphi Grtcd 
Minorea, tom. i. pp. 60-74, and is in- 
cluded in tbo valuable edition by M. 
Miller of the works of Marcianus of 
Heraclea and some other minor geo- 
graphers (8 VO. Paris, 1839), us well as 
in the collection of the Geographi Gntd 
Minorea by C. Muller (tom. i. pp. 5G3- 
572). But it seems certain, as pointed 
out by the lost editor, that the extant 
fragment does not belong to the 
abridgement of Artemidorus, but to 


that of Menippus, a writer of tlio 
Augustan ago, of whoso work Marcianus 
had also made an epitome. 

• Strabo, xvi. 4, 5-19, pp. 769-778. 

No mention is made of Agatharchides 
by Strabo in connection with this de- 
scription, though ho elsewhere (p. 779) 
cites him at second hand in respect ti» 
the origin of the name of the Red Sea. 
It is evident that he had never seen 
his original work, and knew only that 
of Artemidorus. The two ore printed 
side by side by C. Muller, from whence 
it is readily seen how closely the one 
is copied from the other. 
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ever, added a regular Periplus of the Bed Sea, giving the 
distances from port to port, and from headland to headland, 
which are not found in our existing extracts from Agatharchides, 
and are a valuable addition to our geographical knowledge.^ 
He described also in detail, though without giving distances, 
the coast of Africa from the Straits and the Promontory of 
Deire to the Southern Horn (Noti Keras), under which name 
he designated the eastern extremity of Africa, now known as 
Cape Guardafui.® He was aware that from thence the coast 
trended away towards the south, but in this direction, he adds, 
nothing more was known of it.® On this side therefore 
geography had made no progress since the days of Era- 
tosthenes. 

§ 2. In regard to India on the other hand Artemidoriis 
appears to have followed inferior authorities, and his account of 
that country is treated by Strabo as superficial and inaccurate. 
The statement quoted from him concerning the course of tlio 
Ganges does not however bear out this censure : he described that 
river as flowing from the Emodi Mountains (one of the names 
under which the Greeks designated the Himalaya) towards tho 
south, till it reached a city called by tho same name (Ganges) 
and then turning to the east and holding that course as far as 
Palibothra and its outflow into the sea.^ His estimate of the 
size of Taprobane — which he stated to be 7000 stadia in length 
and 5000 in breadth® — though greatly exaggerated, did not 


' Tho whole length of the Red Sea 
ho estimated at 14,000 stadia (1400 G. 
miles); which considerably exceeds 
the truth, the real length being just 
about 1200 geographical, or 140U 
JHwjlinh miles. 

« Id. xvi. 4, §§ 14. 15. 

® T€\€vraiov aKputriipiov rrjs irapa\lai 
ravr^s Niirov Kfpas. Kaiv^oofri Sk 
Tovro &s M fiea’VfiJSpiay ovxertf tpriffivt 
avaypeupks ovSh rSiruv 
Bik rh fjLTjKert tJyai yy(&pifioy r^y i^ris 
icapoXlav. Id. § 14, p. 774. 

» Stmb. XV. p. 719. Though of 
course not strictly accurate, this de- 
scription is undoubtedly an improve- 
ment on tlie received idea that it llowed 


simply from west to east. Its largo 
aiUuc-nt, abounding in crocodiles and 
dolphins, which he called QCdunes, is 
otherwise unknown, but it seems pro- 
bable that the true reading is Olfidyris, 
or *lofidvrj5j as suggested by the must 
recent editors, Convy and Kramer {ad 
htc .) ; in which case we have here the 
tirst mention by name of the Jumna. 

* 8teplian. Byzaiit. s. v. Tairpofidyri. 

. Our existing text of Stephanus gives 
! only 500 stadia for the breadth of the 
islan(1, but that is clearly erroneous, 
and tlicre is little doubt that we should 
read, us suggested by Forbiger, ircvra- 
icerxiA/wj' for ireyraKotriwy. 
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differ materially from that given by other geographers: the 
vast size of that island having become a received fact in tra- 
ditional geography. Towards the north his knowledge was 
bounded by the same limits as that of his predecessors : 
beyond the Tanais, he stated, nothing was known, but that 
Sarmatian tribes occupied the regions to the north.® 

§ 8. Artemidorus is censured by his epitomizer Marcianus as 
deficient in accurate geographical knowledge,^ by which he 
probably means that he made no attempt to determine the 
position of places by their latitude and longitude (in the 
manner subsequently introduced by Ptolemy) : but it is cer- 
tain that he bestowed great pains upon the determination of 
distances, and not only produced in this manner the most 
accurate Periplus in detail that had yet been put together of 
the internal seas (the Mediterranean and the Euxine), but 
entered into an elaborate computation of the total length of 
the habitable world, from the mouth of the Ganges to the 
Sacred Promontory, which is adopted by Pliny as the most 
accurate known to him. It will be worth while briefly to 
compare the results with those arrived at by Eratosthenes.^ 

The whole distance from the Indian Ocean at the mouth of 
the Ganges to Gades he computed at 68,545 stadia; a sum 
total which he made up as follows. From the mouth of the 
Ganges through India and Parthia to Myriandrus on the Gulf 
of Issus he reckoned 41,725 stadia : thence by the most direct 


» Plin. H. N. ii. 108, § 246. 

* rijs iucpi$ov5 yetoypeu^las \€(~ 
TCToi, Spit p. 65. 

* We have here the advanta^ that 
beaides the extract given by Pliny (H. 
N. ii. 108, § 242, foil.), who has con- 
verted the stadia into ^man miles, we 
find that the measurements agree so 
exactly with those given by Agathe- 
merus {Oeograph, i. 4} as to leave no 
doubt that both are taken directly from 
the same source. The two statements 
thus serve mutually to correct one 
another; and Agathcmerus has in 
many instances supplied details which 
are wanting in Pliny. The numbers 


arc, as usual, frequently corrupt, but 
by comparing the two lists, and the 
details with too sums total, they can in 
most instances be restored with reason- 
able eertainty. 

It is unfortunate that Artemidorus, 
in stating these distances, appears to 
have reckoned them all from Gades; 
wliile Eratosthenes and other writers 
generally reckoned them from the 
Strait of the Columns, and we do not 
know exactly the distance assigned by 
Artemidorus between the two. But 
the interval is statetl by Strabo at 750, 
or 800 stadia; and tlic difference is 
immaterial (Strabo, iii. 1, p. 140). 
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course by sea, touching at Cyprus, Patara in Lycia, the islands 
of Rhodes and Astypalaea, the promontory of Tsenarus in 
Laconia, Cape Pachynus and Lilybaeum in Sicily and Caralis 
in Sardinia, to Gades 26,820.^ To this he added 3932 stadia 
from Gades by the Sacred Promontory to that of the Artabri 
(Cape Finisterre)^ which he appears to have considered — con- 
trary to the received opinion among his contemporaries — as 
the most westerly point of Europe. 

§ 4. But besides this computation, which (as will bo seen) 
did not differ materially from that of Eratosthenes, though 
based upon more accurate measurements in detail, Artemi- 
dorus gave another estimate, founded as far as possible upon 
itinerary or terrestrial measurements, which he regarded as 
more trustworthy than those by sea.® This second line pro- 
ceeded across Asia from the mouth of the Ganges to the 
Euphrates, a distance which he reckoned at 41,350 stadia:® 
thence to Mazaca in Cappadocia 2550 ; thence through Phrygia 
and Caria to Ephesus 3320 stadia; from Ephesus across the 
JEgean Sea to Delos 1600, and thence to the Isthmus of Corinth 
1700 stadia. Thence he drew the line by Patrse, Leucadia, 
Corcyra, to the Acroceraunian promontory and thence across 
the sea to Brundusium, which he placed at 3880 stadia from 
Corinth : thence to Rome by land 2880 stadia. From Rome 


• Note B, p. 102. 

^ In rcg:ard to this number the MSS. 
boih of Pliny nnd AgHthemcrus vary 
(see Miillcr's note). As wo know from 
Strabo that Artemidorus correctly re- 
duced the distance from Gades to the 
Sacred Promontory to 1700 stadia, it 
kcems difficult to believe that he re- 
garded the other as projecting more 
than 2000 stadia, or (according to one 
reading) more than 5000 stadia farther 
west. 

* The expression *‘nlia via, qwe 
cetiior, itinero terreno maxime patet a 
Gange,” Ac. is indeed found only in 
Pliny, and not in Agathemerus, but it 
is certainly most probable that it pro- 
ceeds from Arh^midorus and not from 
Pliny himself. 


• No details are here given ; but on 
the former line Agathemerus reckons 
16,000 stadia from the mouth of the 
Ganges to that of the Indus; from the 
Indus to the Caspian Gates 1.5,300: 
and thence to the Euphrates 10,050; 
making up precisely the sum here 
stated. The point on the Euphrates 
was probably the Zeugma (opposite 
Bir), from whence was the shortest 
overland route to Myriandrus. 

Strabo states (p. GG4) that Artemi- 
dorus agreed \\iih Eratosthenes in 
regard to the din ct distance from the 
Euphrates to India; and we know that 
Eratosthenes reckoned in round num- 
bers 40,000 stadia; but doubtless the 
discrepancy was regarded by Strabo 
ns immaterial. 
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he followed the line of the Boman roads to Scingomagus at 
the foot of the Alps, a distance of 519 Boman miles or 
4152 stadia; thence to Illiberis at the foot of the Pyrenees 
3747 stadia, and thence through Spain to Gades 6650 stadia.^ 
The whole result thus obtained was 71,560 stadia : an excess 
of more than 3000 stadia over his other estimate, which was 
the natural consequence of the devious course that this second 
line had in fact pursued. Of the extent of those deviations 
Artemidorus had undoubtedly no idea, but it is diflScult to 
suppose that he really regarded Ephesus, Corinth, Brundusium, 
Borne, Susa, Illiberis and Gades, as situated nearly enough 
in the same latitude to allow of a line passing through those 
points presenting any approximation to a measurement of 
the earth’s longitude.* Yet we find no indication of his having 
applied any subsequent correction to the sum total thus 
attained : and it appears certain that, while Artemidorus de- 
serves great credit for having seen the important advantage to 
be derived from the Boman roads, with their measured dis- 
tances, he still failed to see the necessity of applying to these 
itinerary distances the corrections necessary in order to deduce 
from them any geographical results. 

§ 5. He next proceeded to give in like manner a measure- 
ment of the breadth of the habitable world from the Ethiopian 
Ocean, which ho placed 5000 stadia to the south of Jleroe * — 


' Agathemerus, § 17 ; Flin. IT.V. ii. 
108, § 244. Tho numbers in the two 
last cases are corrupt and erroneous in all 
our SiSS. 1 have adopted the correc- 
tions proposed by C. Muller. The sum 
total being fixed, as Agathemerus and 
Pliny here coincide, the details are of 
less importance. But as the route 
followed by Artemidorus through Gaul 
and Spain is uncertain, we cannot feel 
any security as to the numbers given. 

* It is sufiieient to sny roughly that 
Ephesus and Corinth are in about 38° 
N. lat., Rome about 42°, Susa (Scingo- 
magus), above 45°, and Gades 36}°. 

It appears almost more strange that 
in a sea with which tho Greeks were 
so well acquainted ns that between 


Greece and Italy, he could suppose 
that a line from Patrm by Jjeuendia, 
Corey ra, and the Acrocerauninn Pro- 
montory to Brundusium would nearly 
coincide with a prolongation of the 
parallel through Ephesus and Corinth. 
But when we come to consider the map 
of the Mediterranean as conceived by 
Strabo, we shall see that it in great 
measure agrees with this assumption 
of Artemidorus. 

* The mention of this Ethiopian 
Ocean is very remarkable. Though 
Strabo has preserved to us such copious 
extracts from the part of the work of 
Artemidorus relating to the Erythraean 
Sea and the Ethiopian tribes,* there is 
no mention of anything corresponding 
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to the Tanais^ his extreme limit to the north. This also he 
reckoned along two different lines, both however proceeding 
from Alexandria by Khodes to Tenedos and the mouth of the 
Hellespont, and thence by the Bosphorus to Cape Carambis, 
from whence it crossed the Euxine to the entrance of the 
Falus MsBotis and thence to the mouth of the Tanais. The 
two calculations (into the details of which it is unnecessary to 
enter) gave as their results 18,056 and 18,690 stadia respec- 
tively from Alexandria to the mouth of the Tanais. Adding 
to these the distance from Alexandria to Meroe, which he 
estimated, in accordance with Eratosthenes, at 10,000 stadia, 
and that to the Ethiopian Ocean at 5000 more, we should obtain 
totals of 33,056 and 33,690 stadia, the last of which cor- 
responds exactly with that given by Pliny (according to the 
best MSS.) of 4212 miles or 33,696 stadia.^ He thus arrived 
at the same conclusion with Eratosthenes that the breadth of 
the inhabited world was rather less than half its length. Their 
results were however based on a very different calculation ; 
Eratosthenes having extended his measurement far to the 
north in Scythia in order to attain the latitude of Thule, while 
Artemidorus carried his farther to the south, to the supposed 
Ethiopian Ocean. 

§ 6. Besides these principal lines, numerous other distances 
are cited from Artemidorus by Strabo, the most important of 
which are those given along a line of itinerary route from 
Ephesus to the Euphrates, which he expressly described as 
being the high-road followed by all who travelled towards the 


to this expression. It would seem as 
if Artemidorus had supposed the sea 
to sweep round from the Southern 
Horn (which was the farthe&t point 
known to liim) at once to the south of 
Ethiopia. Eratosthenes, as we have 
seen, placed the Region of Cinnnnicn 
in the same parallel with the Scni- 
britsD on the Upper Nile, at a distance 
of 3500 stadia south of Meroe. 

* For the discussion of these numbers 
see the note of C. Miillcr on Agathc- 
rnerus in his Geographi Grsx^ci MinorcB 


(tom. ii. p. 481). The old editions of 
Agathemerus all gave 8000 stadia for 
the first stage in the measurement — the 
distance from tlie Ethiopian Ocean to 
Meroi*— but all the best MSS. have 
5000 ; and this agrees with the result 
given by Pliny according to the best 
MSS. ; the received text of later edi- 
tions (including that of Sillig) having 
been altered in accordance with a con- 
jecture of Uardiiin’s, so as to corrcs|X)nd 
with the erroneous reading of Agathe- 
merus. 
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east.^ It ascended the valley of the Mseander to Laodicea, 
thence through Phrygia, the Paroreios, and Lycaonia, to Ma- 
zaca, the capital of Cappadocia, from which it proceeded to 
the Euphrates, at a place called Tomisa on the borders of 
Sophene in Armenia, which appears at this time to have been 
a town of importance.® From thence a line of route led across 
the chain of Mount Taurus southwards to Samosata, and thence 
across Mesopotamia. East of the Euphrates, according to 
Strabo, the distances given by Artemidorus did not differ from 
those of Eratosthenes ; probably he had in fact no fresh 
materials by which to correct them.^ 

The work of Artemidorus appears to have continued for a 
long period to enjoy considerable reputation, probably on 
account of its general and systematic character, as well as the 
accuracy of its details as to distances, dimensions of islands, 
&c. At the same time Strabo, though frequently availing 
himself of its authority, does not place it on a par with those 
of Polybius and Posidonius, nor think it necessary to enter 
into any regular exposition of the system of its author, which 
probably did not differ materially from that of Eratosthenes. 

§ 7. To the same period with Artemidorus belong two other 
writers whose names deserve a passing mention, as they left 
geographical works, which, though now utterly lost, are fre- 
quently cited by later authorities. One of these is M^tro- 
DORUS of Scepsis, who was a rhetorician of eminence, and 
played a considerable part in political life. Among his various 
writings, we are told that he left a Periegesis, which must 
have been a work of a distinctly geographical character, and 
from which the statements quoted from him by Pliny and 


^ Aitemidor. ap. Strab. xiv. 2, p. 663. 
^ircl 8^ Kourfi ns 65bs r^rptirrcu &sra(rt 
rots iirl rhs &raro\ois dSotTTOpovtriy 4^ 
*E^4<rov, At a later period this line of 
route seems to have ceased to bo fre- 
quented, as it is not found in any of 
the Roman Itineraries. Its details 
will be more fully examined in the 
chapter on Strabo’s geography of these 


countries. 

* It is called by Strabo tf>po6ptoy 
itl^iSKoyov (xii. 2, p. 535), and was given 
over* by Lucullus to Ariarathes, king 
of Cappadocia, as a reward for the ser- 
vices he had rendered in the Mithri- 
datio War. 

' Strabo, xiv. 2, p. 663. 
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Stephanus of Byzantium were probably taken. Far more 
numerous are the citations from the other author above 
referred to; Cornelius Alexander, sumamed Polyhistor, 
on account of the extent and variety of his knowledge. He 
appears to have left a considerable number of works treating 
of the geography, as well as the history and antiquities, of 
different countries, as Egypt, Syria, Lycia, Phrygia, &c. : but 
unfortunately our knowledge of them is due almost entirely to 
the jejune citations of Stephanus of Byzantium, which gene- 
rally preserve to us nothing more than barren names.® 


Section 4. — 8 eymnus Chitis . 

Of a very different character was a little work, which has 
received in modern times far more attention than it deserves, 
from the accidental circumstance of its having been in great 
part preserved to us, while so many more valuable and im- 
portant treatises on the same subject have perished. This is 
the little compendium of geography in iambic verse, com- 
monly known, though without any foundation, under the name 
of ScYMNUS Chius. It belongs unquestionably to the period 
we are now considering, being dedicated to a certain Nico- 
medes, king of Bithynia, who, as C. Muller has shown, must 
be the tliird monarch of the name, who reigned from the year 
91 to 76 B.c.® But the author is in reality wholly unknown. 
The principal fragment was preserved in the same MS. with 
the Epitomes of Marcianus of Heraclea, and was in conse- 
quence first published under the name of that author — an 
attribution clearly erroneous. Holstenius and Isaac Vossius 


* The fragments both of Metrodorus 
and Alexander Polyhistor are crdlccted 
by C. Muller in his Fragmenta Uistori- 
corum Graefiorumy tom. iii. pp. 203-214. 
It is uncertain whether tlic different 
writings of Alexander quoted by Ste- 
phanus under the names of Ai 7 i;irTia/cd, 


irtpX KapiaSy vepl AvnlaSy &c., formed 
separate treatises, or were parts of one 
gretit work, but the former hypothesis 
is the most probable. 

• See his Prolegomena in his Geogr. 
Grxei Minoresy tom. i. p. Ixxvii. 
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were the first to attribute it to Scymnus Chius, a writer cited 
more than once by late grammarians as author of a Ferie- 
gesis : ^ and it continued to pass under his name till the year 
1846, when Meineke, in republishing the extant fragments, 
showed clearly that there were no grounds for ascribing them 
to that writer. The real work of Scymnus Chius, whose age is 
wholly unknown, appears to have been in prose, and the few 
statements cited from him are not in accordance with those of 
our author.* 

The portions of the work that have been preserved to us 
consist, first, of a long continuous fragment of more than 
700 lines, containing the introduction, a rambling and ill- 
written prefatory discourse, together with the greater part of 
the division of the work relating to Europe. Besides this, 
there are numerous smaller fragments concerning the shores of 
the Euxine, both the European and Asiatic sides, which had 
been incorporated by the author of the anonymous Periplus of 
the Euxine Sea, usually published as a kind of sequel to that 
of Arrian.* All that related to the rest of Asia and Africa is 
wholly lost to us. 

§ 2. The anonymous author professes to have composed his 
little work in imitation of the chronological treatise of Apollo- 
dorus, and in like manner put it in iambic verse, for the pur- 
pose of its being more easily remembered.^ Both his style and 
his versification are very indifferent ; and the work is wholly 


' Scymnus Chius is cited by name 
several times by Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium, and also by the Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rbodius, iv. 284. Nothing 
is known concerning him from other 
sources. 

* See Meineko’s Pmface to his edi- 
tion of Scymnus Chius (Berolin. 1846). 
His views have been adopted by C. 
Muller in his recent edition of the 
Geo^aphi Grseci Minorea (tom. i. Pro- 
legom. p. Ixxiv-lxxvii). Meineke how- 
ever has retained the name *‘utpote 
longo duorum sseculorum usu recep- 
tum,” and, as a matter of convenience, 


I have done the same, when I have 
had occasion to cite the little work in 
question. 

® They were first recovered, and dis- 
tinguishm from the prose text in which 
they are thus incorporated, by Holsto- 
nius, whose arrangement of the verses 
has been generally followed by the 
late^ editors. 

* vv. 19-35. It is singular that he 
does not advert to the geographical work 
of Apollodorus, which was also in 
iambic verse (see above, p. 49), and 
would seem to furnish a better prece- 
dent. 
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destitute of anything like poetical ornament or character ; but 
these defects might be excused, if the matter were more valu- 
able or trustworthy. The book was indeed designed only as a 
popular compendium for general use : and therefore makes no 
pretence to novelty or profound research.® But while its 
writer gives a long list of authors whom he had consulted, or 
professed to consult,® he was wholly without the critical skill 
to compare and discriminate between his different authorities, 
or to discard the statements of earlier writers, which the pro- 
gress of geographical knowledge had shown to be erroneous. 
Thus one of his principal authorities is Ephorus, and he often 
makes unhesitating use of that author, without reference to the 
results of more recent discoveries. The consequence is that 
his book, instead of representing the state of geographical 
knowledge in his own day, is a jumble of confused statements 
belonging to wholly different periods. By far its greatest 
value at the present day arises from the notices taken from 
Ephorus, TimsGUS, and other earlier authors (cited with their 
names), concerning the foundation of the different Greek 
colonies and cities on the coasts of the Mediterranean. In 
this respect indeed we derive from it some important accessions 
to our knowledge. But in a strictly geographical point of 
view it is almost wholly worthless. 

§ 3. The best part of that which remains to us, is un- 
doubtedly the description of the coasts of the Euxine, which 
is taken principally, as he himself informs us, from Demetrius 


* Its author, however, claims in one 
passage (vv. 128-136) to have carefully 
investigated and vUiied in pereon not 
only the cities of Greece and Asia 
Minor, but those of the Adriatic and 
Ionian Seas, and those of Tyrihenia, 
Sicily, and other western lands, as well 
as Carthage and a great part of Libya. 
But it is certain that no trace of any 
additional information derived from 
this source is to be found in the poem. 

* Unfortunately this passage of his 
work (vv. 110-125) is corrupt, and the 


names of several of the authors cannot 
be determined. He professes to have 
followed Eratosthenes most of all, then 
Ephorus, Dionysius of Chalcis, who had 
written five books on the irrlo’cis, or 
foundations of cities, the Sicilian Cleon 
(a writer very little known, but cited 
also by Marcianus of Heraclca) and 
Timosthencs. Then follow some Hues 
which cannot be deciphered, after which 
he adds the names of Timseus and 
Herodotus. 
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of Callatia, a writer otherwise almost unknown/ but who seems 
to have been judicious and well-informed. Besides the Periplus 
of its shores, we find many interesting notices of the fo\mda- 
tion of the numerous Milesian and other Ionian colonies that 
bordered its circumference.^ But of the Scythian tribes on the 
north his account is taken exclusively from Ephorus, and it 
does not appear that any progress had been made in geo- 
graphical knowledge in that quarter. He states indeed that 
the Borysthenes was navigable for forty days from its mouth ;* 
and dwells strongly upon its commercial advantages — its 
quantity of large fish, as well as the fiocks and herds, and 
crops of corn on its fertile banks, so that he terms it “ the 
most useful ” of all rivers ; ^ but he describes it as inaccessible 
in the upper part of its course from ice and snow. Beyond 
the nations that he enumerates, none of whom were far removed 
from the Euxine, he says that the country was altogether 
uninhabited and unknown. The Tanais, he teUs us, was 
according to some a branch of the Araxes — a strange miscon- 
ception, though shared as we have seen, even by Aristotle* — 
but Ephorus described it as flowing from a great lake; a 
statement probably copied from Herodotus. 

§ 4. With regard to the west of Europe his accounts are 
very confused and erroneous, and evidently reflect the vague 
notions current in the days of Ephorus and Timseus, without 
reference to the more exact information that was available at 
the time he wrote. Thus he represents the Celts as inhabiting 
the whole western region from the neighbourhood of Cades 
and Tartessus (an old name which he borrowed from Era- 
tosthenes*) to near the head of the Adriatic. He adds a 


* He is probably the same as the 
Demetrius, mentioned without any 
other adjunct by Agathorchides (§ 64), 
as one of the writers who had given 
the best aooountsof the northern regions 
of the earth. 

* See Chapter IV. § 2. 

* V. 816. This statement is un- 
doubtedly copied from Herodotus, and 


goes far to show that there is no error 
in the existing text of that author, what- 
ever we may think of the accuracy of 
his information. 

* oSrof irtUrruy i<rrl 
V. 813. 

’ MeteorcHogica, i. 13, § 16. 

* The name of Tartesbus, which was 
at first applied to the south of Spain 
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strange story of there being a great northern column at the 
extreme limit of their country projecting like a promontory 
into a stormy sea, from the foot of which the Danube (Ister) 
took its rise/ That river he conceived, in accordance with the 
notion so long prevalent among the Greeks, to flow with one 
arm into the Adriatic, with another into the Euxine ; and he 
repeats, as usual, the fables concerning the Eridanus, and 
the amber distilling from the poplars on its banks. He also 
places the Electrides, or Amber Islands, near the head of 
the Adriatic; and what is more remarkable, mentions two 
other islands in the same neighbourhood as producing the 
finest tin." 

On the other hand his notices of the Greek colonies on the 
coast of Liguria and Spain, from Massilia and its dependencies 
to Bhoda near Emporium, and even the outlying settlement of 
Msenace near the columns of Hercules, is exact and instructive. 
The same remark applies to his account of the Greek cities in 
Sicily, concerning which he had good authorities; but he 
does not even condescend to mention by name those of Funic 
origin, though Panormus and Lilybseum were undoubtedly in 
his time among the most important cities of the island. His 
account of Italy is in like manner very confused ; here again 
his information concerning the Greek colonies is valuable and 


generally, gradually disappeared as the 
Greeks became better acquainted with 
that country, much as the name of 
Cathay has done in modem times. 
Eratosthenes still {implied the name to 
the territory near Oalpe ; but Artemi- 
dorus, who bad himself visited the 
country, denied tliat any such name 
was found there (Strab. iii. 2, p. 148). 
Others gave the name of Tartessus to a 
river, which Strabo identifies with the 
^tis or Guadalquivir; and he con- 
siders the region of Tartessus to be the 
same with the land of the Turduli, the 
modem Andalusia (ibid.). 

It is remarkable that our author de- 
scribes Tartessus as producing in abun- 
dance (i.s. trading in) **tho stream- 


washed tin of Gaul ” as well as gold 
and brass. 


^ Aryo/ 461 ^ TapTV)(r<rbf , iroAif, 

mra^ppvTOv KturtrCnpou c« KcArcic^C 

Xpvtroy re Kal ^tpova-a irAetbva. 

vv. 164 - 166 . 

^ W. 188-195. 


* 6vo 6e fear avrovc ctcri v^oroi JCctfAcroA 
Kara’Cnpov at doKoOai fci£AAtoTov ^epetp. 

vv. 399 . 400 . 


This is, as far as I remember, the 
only notice connecting the (tn i^nds 
with the Adriatic. It would seem to 
indicate that tin, as well as amber, was 
sometimes brought overland to the head 
of that gulf: but such a trade could 
hardly be carried on to any considerable 
extent. 
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interesting, while his notices of the nations inhabiting the 
peninsula are a jumble of statements derived from the earliest 
Greek writers, with a few that belong to a later period.® In 
general it may be said that his ethnography of Italy is not at 
all in advance of that of Scylax, who wrote two centuries and 
a half before him ; except that he naturally dwells emphatically 
upon the power and importance of Borne ; ^ a topic that could 
scarcely be omitted by a writer in his time. 

With regard to Greece itself he expressly tells us that he 
followed the authority of Ephorus ; ® but this part of his work 
is meagre and of little value. He could not indeed be ex- 
pected to add to our geographical knowledge of countries so 
familiar to all. His account of the Adriatic on the other hand 
was taken from Theopompus so little did ho attempt to avail 
himself of the latest and best authorities ; and is in conse- 
quence full of errors.^ 


Section 5. — Voyage of Eudoxus. 

§ 1. We have seen from the above review how little progress 
was made, through the whole Alexandrian period, after the 
reigns of the three first Ptolemies, in the knowledge of the 
external coasts of Africa or Asia. The commercial relations 
then established appear to have settled down into a regular 
routine, from which there was little, if any, deviation; and 
geographical explorations, or voyages of discovery in the 
modem sense, were very rarely undertaken in ancient times. 
There was however one notable exception during the period 
in question, which well deserves our attention, though our 
information concerning it is unfortunately very imperfect. 


* Thus he mentions (Euotria and the* 
CBhiotrians — an appellation used only 
the Greeks in early times, together 
with the, Bamnites, Lucunians, and 
Campanians (vv. 241-244). 

^ He caUs it tLtrrpov n KDivhvrfis 


oiKovfi^vfis, y. 233. 

* V. 472. • V. 370. 

^ Thus ho repeats tho strange state- 
ment that the Hyllic Chersonese (^the 
I>cnin8ula of Sabioncello) was about as 
large as tho Fcloponncse. 
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This was the voyage of Eudoxus of Cyzious, our knowledge 
of which is derived exclusively from the account given by 
Posidonius, and preserved to us by Strabo.* 

According to this narrative, Eudoxus, who was a man of 
education and of an inquisitive mind, had been sent by his 
native city on an honorary mission to the court of Ptolemy 
Euergetes II. (Physcon), and was much occupied with inquiries 
concerning the course and sources of the Nile. While ho was 
still at Alexandria it happened that an Indian was brought to 
the king by the guards of the Arabian Gulf (the Red Sea), 
whom they reported that they had found alone in a ship which 
had been wrecked on the coast. As soon as he had learnt a 
few words of Greek so as to make himself understood, the 
captive stated that he had set sail from India, and the ship 
having been driven out of her course all his companions had 
perished of hunger, leaving him the sole survivor. He offered, 
moreover, if the king would fit out a ship, to direct them on 
their way to India ; an offer which was accepted, and Eudoxus 
among others took part in the adventure. They accomplished 
the voyage successfully, and having taken with them suitable 
presents, brought back in return a valuable cargo of spices 
and precious stones. Eudoxus however was frustrated in his 
hopes of private advantage, the king having seized and appro- 
priated the whole cargo. But after the death of the tyrant (in 
B.C. 117) his wife Cleopatra who succeeded him in the govern- 
ment,* sent out Eudoxus a second time with more extensive 


* Posidonius ap. Strab. ii. 3, § 4, pp. 
98-100. 

* There is some little uncertainty 
with regard to the chronology of these 
voyages of Eudoxus, but their date may 
be fixed within very narrow limits. 
His first voyage took place in the reign 
of Ptolemy Euergetes II., who died in 
B.G. 117. Cleopatra at first reigned 
conjointly with her elder son, Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, and it was during this period 
that she sent out Eudoxus, tlie second 
time. But before his return Cleopatra 
had quarrelled with her son, and had 


been compelled to leave him in sole 
possession of the sovereignty. This 
took place about b.c. 112, and explains 
the statement of Posidonius that when 
Eudoxus returned from his second 
voyage he found Cleopatra no longer at 
the head of affairs, but her son, by 
whom he was despoiled for the second 
time (p. 99). The expression of Cor- 
nelius Nepos (ap. Plin. ii. 67), that he 
fled from Ptolemy Lathyrus (cum 
Lathyrnin regem fugeret), was correct, 
though it does not refer to the reign of 
Liiitliyrus as solo monarch after tho 
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equipment He again accomplished the voyage in safety, but 
on his return was driven out of his course by adverse winds 
beyond Ethiopia. He however found a friendly reception from 
the natives, some words of whose language he wrote down ; and 
brought away with him the sculptured prow of a ship which 
had been wrecked on the coast and was reported to have 
belonged to some navigators who had come from the westward, 
Betuming to Alexandria in safety he was again plundered of 
all the produce of his expedition. But having shown the prow 
which he had brought with him to the sailors and traders in 
the port, it was recognized as belonging to a class of ships 
that were in the habit of sailing from Gades, and some even 
asserted that it was that of a particular vessel that had sailed 
beyond the river Lixus in Mauretania, and had never been 
again heard of. 

§ 2. Eudoxus now abandoned all reliance upon the Egyptian 
monarchs, but being convinced that it was possible to sail 
round Africa, he determined to try the experiment ; and for 
this purpose, after returning to his own country, he embarked 
his whole fortune on board another ship with which he sailed 
first to Dicsearchia in Italy, then to Massilia and ultimately to 
Gades. Everywhere he proclaimed the object of his enterprise 
and obtained so much assistance that he was able to fit out 
a large ship, with two light vessels, similar to those used by 
pirates, to accompany it, evidently with a view to facilitate his 
landing from place to place. In addition to the crews he took 
on board physicians, artisans of various kinds, and dancing 
girls from Gades ; and thus equipped set out “ on his voyage 
to India." At first he stood well out to sea, meeting with 
continual westerly winds ; but after a time the discontent of 
those on board compelled him to approach the land ; where ho 


death of his mother ; which belongs to 
a later period, B.a 89-81. We may, 
therefore, suppose Eudoxus to have set 
out on his second voyage about b.o. 113, 
and to have returned in b.o. 112, or 


111. (See this point fully discussed 
by 0. Muller in the Prolegomena to his 
Geographi Grssei MinoreSy tom. i. p. 
Ivii.) 
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met with the disaster he had feared, his largo ship having run 
aground, so that he was unable to get her off again. His crews 
however and cargo were saved, and out of the timbers of the 
lost vessel he was able to construct a third bark, about the 
size of a penteconter. He then resumed his voyage, until he 
reached a tribe of Ethiopians who spoke the same language 
with those that he had previously visited on the eastern coast 
of Africa, and whose words he had written down. From these 
he learned that their territory adjoined that of Bocchus, king 
of Mauretania. 

At this point — for what reason we are not told, but probably 
on account of the small size of his vessels — he determined for 
the present to abandon the enterprise and return northwards. 
On reaching Mauretania he sold his barks and proceeded 
by land to the court of Bocchus, whom he endeavoured to 
persuade to fit out a fresh expedition. Finding however after 
a time that his efforts were unavailing and that his life was 
in danger, he fled from Mauretania, and took refuge in the 
Roman territory. But his spirit was still unbroken; he re- 
turned to Gades, and there fitted out another large ship, with 
a penteconter to accompany it. On his former voyage he had 
discovered an island abounding in wood and water, but unin- 
habited ; and he now took with him agricultural implements, 
seeds and building materials, with* a view to establish himself 
there for the winter, if his voyage should be delayed. 

§ 3. Here the narrative of Posidonius unfortunately breaks 
off abruptly ; of the subsequent fortunes of Eudoxus he knew 
nothing; but he accepted his conclusion, though certainly 
based on most inadequate evidence, that Africa could be 
circumnavigated. Strabo on the contrary treats the whole 
story with contempt, and reproaches Posidonius for his cre- 
dulity in giving credit to an old wife’s tale, which ho regards 
as on a level with the fictions of Euhemerus and Antiphanes.^ 
There is certainly no foundation for this ; the story of Eudoxus, 


* Strabo, ii. 3, § 5, pp. 100-102. 
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as related by Posidonius, contains nothing either absurd or 
incredible ; the most remarkable point in it — though one that 
attracted least attention — his having accomplished two direct 
voyages to India and back, is rendered not improbable by the 
facility with which the same voyage was performed at a later 
period, from the time of Hippalus onward. In regard to Africa 
we do not know how far he advanced along either the eastern 
or western coasts of the continent, but there is no reason to 
suppose that he proceeded very far. The expression " beyond 
Ethiopia ” probably means no more than that he was carried 
to the coast south of Cape Guardafui, at that time the limit of 
the Greek knowledge in this direction; while on the other 
side we are distinctly told that the farthest tribes whom he 
visited bordered on the dominions of king Bocchus, and were 
therefore not very remote from Mauretania.® His only con- 
tribution to the proof that Africa was really surrounded by 
the ocean was derived from the idle story of the ship’s prow 
being one that came from Gades, on which certainly no reliance 
could bo placed,® and in this respect Posidonius undoubtedly 
merits the censure of Strabo, for having admitted this as con- 
clusive proof, while he rejected the story of the circumnavi- 
gation as told by Herodotus. 

It is a striking instance of the carelessness with w^ich such 
statements were repeated at second hand by ancient writers, 
that Pliny quotes Cornelius Nepos as relating that Eudoxus, 
in making his escape from Ptolemy Lathyrus had sailed round 
from the Arabian Gulf (the Bed Sea) all the way to Gades 
The readiness with which such stories were credited arose not 
merely from the general belief that Africa was bounded by a 

* Strabo, Le. p. 100. This statement noto 163, Engl, transl.). But the cur- 

would seem to exclude the supposition rents on the east coast of Africa would 
of his having advanced beyond the be altogether unfavourable ; and the 
Great Desert, and come in contact * evidence of identity (the chief point of 
with the negro tribes on the coast all) appears to have been very ques- 
visited by Hanno. tionable. 

• It is indeed true that fragments of ^ Plin. JT. N, ii. 67, § 169. The same 
wrecks have been occasionally curried statement is made by Pomponius Mela 
for very long distances (see the case (iii. 9, § 90), also on the authority of 
quoted by Uiiinboldt, Coemoe, vol. iu Oomellus Nepos. 
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circumfluous ocean, but from the erroneous idea that that 
ocean was far less distant to the south than it really was. Had 
the continent possessed the form supposed by Eratosthenes 
and Strabo, its circumnavigation would have been a com- 
paratively easy affair.® 


Section 6. — Roman Wars: the Jugurthine and Mithridatie 

Wars. 

§ 1. Meanwhile the Boman arms were opening the way for a 
more accurate knowledge of Northern Africa. We have seen 
that the acquaintance possessed by the Greeks with that 
region was substantially bounded by the Carthaginian terri- 
tory on the west, and that though they were familiar with the 
paraplm or voyage along the coast of the Mediterranean from 
Carthage to the Straits of the Columns, they had little, if any, 
knowledge of the interior. The Carthaginians themselves 
appear to have had but few settlements of importance along 
this line of coast : and if they carried on any trade with the 
tribes of the interior, from this all foreigners would doubtless 
be jealously excluded. But as early as the Second Punic War, 
the Romans came of necessity into contact with the Numidian 
tribes which had previously been connected with Carthage 
only : and the opposite part taken by the two great divisions 
of the nation — the Massylians and Massaesylians— under their 
respective chiefs, Masinissa and Syphax, must have rendered 
all Roman writers familiar with these two leading divisions of 
the Numidian race.® The result of the war was to place the 
whole Numidian territory from the frontiers of the narrow 
province still left to Carthage, to the river Mulucha, which 
separated it from Mauretania on the west,^ under the dominion 


• See the maps representing the 
form of the known world as conceived 
by both these geographers. 

The names both of the Massyli 
and Massiesyli are found in Polybius 
(iii. 33). That of the Maccaei men- 


tioned by the same writer, in con- 
junction with thorn, is not found in 
any Liter author. 

* The river Mulueha, called by 
Strabo Molocliath, which still continuea 
in the time of Pliny to be the limit 
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of Masinissa, and aubseqnently of his son Mioipsa. But until 
the ambition of Jugurtha inyolved him in war with Borne, it ia 
not probable that anything had occurred to lead to any mote 
accurate knowledge of the countries in q|m8tion. We learn 
indeed that Boman and Italian traders had established them- 
selyes in considerable numbers in a few of the towns, such as 
Yaga and Cirta, which nearly adjoined the Boman proyince, or 
were but little remoyed from the sea but it is probable that 
they extended their relations little farther to the west, and 
the statement of Sallust that before the Jugurthine War the 
Bomans were known only by name to the Mauretanians,’ may 
be accepted as nearly, if not literally, correct. The Gaetulians 
beyond the range of Mount Atlas towards the interior were 
merely wild nomad tribes, wanting the first elements of ciyili- 
zation, and apparently as yet unyisited by all but natiye 
traders. They were for the first time enlisted by Jugurtha, 
and rendered him yaluable assistance as irregpilar cayalry. 

§ 2. The operations of the war were not of a nature to throw 
much light upon the geography, at least of the more remote 
parts of Numidia, and they are yery obscurely related by 
Sallust. The farthest point to which the Boman arms were 
carried towards the south was Capsa, a short disteuice to the 
north of the Tritonian Lake, and surrounded by bapen deserts, 
notwithstanding which it was attacked and taken by Marius. 
That general appears also in his last campaign to haye carried 
his arms as far as the frontiers of the kingdom of Bocchus, 
near the riyer Mulucha : but this part of his operations is yery 
imperfectly described. No part of Numidia was at this time 
permanently annexed to the Boman dominion : after the final 
defeat of Jugurtha in b.o. 106, it was placed under the goyem* 
ment of Hiempsal, and. it did not become a Boman proyince 


• 

between the Mauretanians and Massn- 
Bvlians, may be dearly identified with 
tne Wad el Maloush^or Maloya, which 
falls into the Gulf of Melillah, near 
the present boundary between Algiers 
and Morocco. 


* Sallust. BeO. Juaurth. o. 21, 26,47. 

* Id. ibid. 19. ** Mauris omnibus res 
Bocchus imperitabat, prater nomen 
cetera ignarus populi Bomani, itemque 
nobis neque bello neque pace antea 
cognitns.^ 
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till llie time of Oeesar, b.o. 46. MAuretania still retained its 
independence, but it was brought into more frequent relations 
with. Borne during the civil wars of Sertorius in Spain. 

§ 3. It is in connection with the wars last alluded to, that 
we find the first ^l^nct mention of a discovery which evex 
after retuned its place in ancient geography. We have seen 
above (p. 60) that Eudoxus of Cyzicus was reported to have 
discovered in his voyage along the west coast of Africa an 
uninhabited island, abounding in wood and water, of which he 
conceived so favourable an opinion that he set out on his 
second voyage with the idea of establishing himself there for 
the winter. The account is too. vague to enable us to deter- 
mine whether this might be Madeira or one of the Canary 
Islands : it is certain that there is no small island nearer to the 
mainland at aJl answering this description. Other indications 
also point to the fact that the existence of these outlying 
islands in the Atlantic was at this time well known to the 
traders of Gades. Among these the most familiar is the story 
told by Plutarch * of Sertorius having fallen in near the month 
of the Bsetis with some sailors who had just arrived from 
"the Atlantic Islands,” which they reported to be two in 
number, separated only by a narrow strait, and distant about 
10,000 stadia from the coast of Africa. They enjoyed the 
most perfect of .climates — ^warm, without excessive heat — with 
only as much rain as was desirable, but soft and damp winds 
cx)ntinaally blowing, so as to maintain an equable temperature, 
and produce an unexampled degree of fertility. Not only 
were the islands well adapted for tillage and the growth of 
fruit-trees, but they produced of their own accord such abun- 
dance of fruits of various kinds as would sufBce to support a 
whole population without toil or labour. These fortunate con- 
ditions led the mariners of Gades to identify the islands in 
question with the Islands of the Blest, of which the Greek 


* Pint. Sertorius, o. 8. The some hook of his Ilistories, ft. 67, 68: firom 

story ms related by Sullust in the first whom Plntaroh probably copied it. 
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poets had song; an assumption subsequently adopted by 
almost all Greek and Boman writers. Sertorius, who was at 
the time with difficulty making head against his enemies, was 
disposed to sail away at once to these happy abodes and settle 
himself permanently there: but his crews were unwilling to 
follow him, and he was compelled to abandon the idea. Hence 
« the Islands of the Blest ” continued until a much later period 
to float in a state of dim geographical vagueness bordering on 
the mythical.' The name of the Fortunatm Insulas was after- 
wards applied more specially to the group of the Oanary 
Islands ; but. the account given in this — ^the earliest notice of 
the discovery of any of these outlying Atlantic islands —and 
especially of their great distance from the mainland of Africa, 
certainly seems to point to Madeira and Porto Santo as the 
two islands in question.* 

§ 4. At this period Gades was undoubtedly one of the most 
important emporiums of trade in the world : her citizens having 
absorbed a large part of the commerce that had previously 
belonged to Carthage. In the time of Strabo they still 
retained almost the whole trade with the Outer Sea, or Atlantic 
coasts, both of Africa and Europe : and carried on extensive 
fisheries on the coast of Mauretania, while they sent large 
ships on long voyages both in the Ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean.* The terms in which Strabo speaks of the extent of 
the trade of Gades and the opulence of its merchants, as com- 
pared with the narrow limits and natural disadvantages of the 
islet on which it stood, remind one strongly of the parallel 


* See especially the well-known 
poetical deaimption of them by Horace 
in one of his Epodes (Epod. Id, yt. 
41-66\ a passage which was in great 
probability suggested by this very inci- 
dent in the life of Sertorius. 

* Not onlv does tiie description of 
the pecnliarly damp and equable clU 
mate apply much better to Madeira 
than to any of the Canary Islands, but 
the whole account especially described 
the idands as sitnatM in the midst of 
the Ocean, and though the distance of 


10,000 stadia from the continent is in 
any case a gross exaggeration, it is 
impossible to believe that it could have 
been applied to islands like Lanza- 
rote or Fuerteventura lying only about 
50 or 60 miles from the mainland. 

The incidental notice of them by 
Strabo (iiL 2, § 13, p. 150^ as situated 
‘*not far from the promontory of Mau- 
retania opposite to Gades’’ seems to 
point to a similar conclusion. 

’ Stnibcn iii. 5, § 8, p. 168. 
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case of Venice in the Middle Ages. And we leam from inoi> 
dental notices in the history of Eudoxus, already related, that 
this was already the case at least a century before the time of 
Strabo.” The general insurrection of the native tribes of the 
Iberian peninsula, which had been aroused by Sertorius, led to 
extensive military operations for their reduction, and when 
Fompey returned from thence to Italy he erected on the 
summit of the pass across the Pyrenees a monument as a 
trophy, which recorded that he had reduced to subjection not 
less than 876 towns in that country.’ The number is doubtless 
an exaggeration, more especially if we regard it, as Pliny 
certainly did, as confined solely to the eastern province or 
Hispania Citerior. But we have no details of these campaigns, 
and are therefore unable to judge how far they contributed 
to extend or improve the geographical knowledge of the 
peninsula. 

§ 5. During the same period the Boman arms were actively 
employed in the East, and here the operations of Lucullus, 
and afterwards of Pompey, against Mithridates and Tigranes, 
undoubtedly added largely to the geographical information of 
the Romans in regard to portions of Asia that were previously 
very imperfectly known either to them or to the Greeks. Mith- 
ridates, the sixth monarch of the name, who had succeeded in 
B.O. 120 to his paternal kingdom of Pontus,^ including portions 
of Faphlagonia and Cappadocia, had gradually extended his 
arms over the neighbouring nations towards the east and north, 
including the region known as Lesser Armenia (west of the 
Euphrates, between that river and Cappadocia) and the whole of 
Colchis, with the other wild tribes that extended from thence to 


• Id.ii.3,$4,p.99. 

• FUn. iii. 8, § 18. 

> The Ungmm of Pontns hed been 
founded, soon after the death uf Alex- 
ander (apparently about 818 B.O.), by 
Mithridates the son of Ariobarzancs, 
who is usually styled Mithridates II., 
though he was really the first monarch 
of the dynasty who hfid any claim to 


bo regarded as an independent sove- 
rci;;n. It extended from the frontiers 
of Obichis on the east to the Halys on 
the west ; but its limits on the south 
were probably never very clearly de- 
fined, and its rulers were almost per- 
petually engaged in hostilities with 
those of Capiiadocia, a country of which 
Puntus hud originally formed part 
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the Caucasus. So extensive indeed had his power and influence 
become, that Parisades, the ruler of the petty Greek kingdom 
that had so long maintained itself on the shores of the Cim- 
merian Bosporus, was induced to place himself under the 
sovereignty of Mithridates, in order to obtain the protection 
of his arms against the northern barbarians, — the Sannatians 
and Koxolani, who were now pressing hard upon the Greek 
settlements in this quarter.^ The same course was subse- 
quently adopted by the free cities of Chcrsoncsus and Olbia. 
The generals of Mithridates, Diophantus and Neoptolemus, 
fully answered the expectations entertained from them : they 
defeated the barbarians in several battles, and carried their 
victorious arms to the Tanais on the one side, and to the Tyras 
(Dniester) on the other, where a fort called the Tower of 
Neoptolemus, near the mouth of the river, served to mark the 
limit of his temporary dominion.® But even beyond these 
limits he concluded alliances with the Bastarnae and the Getae, 
who at this period occupied the tracts from thence to the 
Danube, and both these nations arc said to have contributed 
auxiliary contingents to the forces which ho brought into the 
field against the Romans.^ 

§ 6. Meanwhile the extension of his power towards the west 


® Strabo, vii. 4, § 3, p. 309. The 
name of the Roxnlani here appears for 
ttio first time. They evidently dwelt 
at this period in the steppe country of 
Southern Russia; >>ut Strabo himself 
admits that his Tiotionsof their position 
were very vague (vii. pp. 294, 306). 
The kingdom of the Bns|)orus, of 
wliich Panticiipmum was the capita], 
and which is familiar to all scholars 
from the intimate relations with Athens 
maintained by its kings, Lcucon and 
Parisades, in the days of Demosthenes, 
disappears from history during the 
intermediate period, until we tind it 
again mentioned upon this occasion. 
But from the recurrence of the name 
there can bo no doubt that this lust 
Parisades belonged to tlio same dynasty 
with the earlier monurehs. 


« Id. vii. pp. 306, 307, 309-312. It 
was during these operations that 
Neoptolemus was said to liave de- 
feated the barbariatis in a combat of 
cavalry mi the ice^ on the very same 
spot in which he had the snmmcr before 
defeated them in a naval engagement 
(Strabo, vii. p. 307). 

^ Appian, Mithridat, 69. The 
lazygcs, who arc termed by Appian, as 
well as by Strabo (vii. p. 306), a Sar- 
raatian race, also figure amoug these 
auxiliaries. This is tlieir first appear- 
ance in history. They were at this 
time among tho tribes north of the 
Euxine, apparently in the plains be- 
tween the Tyi-as and Borystiieiies, but 
their exact position is not clearly indi- 
cated. 
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and south was checked by the petty sovereignties that hemmed 
him in on that side, and which, though individually unable to 
oppose him, were supported by the power and influence of 
Eome.® It was not till n.c. 90 that he ventured, by dispos- 
sessing Nicomedes III. of his kingdom of Bithynia, and 
Ariobarzanes of that of Cappadocia, to provoke a collision 
with the great republic : and in b.c. 88 he overran, and made 
himself master almost without opposition of the Roman pro- 
vince of Asia. The operations of the war that followed (b.c. 
88-84) were however confined to Greece and the nearer parts 
of Asia Minor, and have therefore little geographical interest : 
it was not till the war was renewed in B.c. 74, and Lucullus 
was appointed to the command, that they assumed a different 
character. That general indeed proceeded at first with great 
care and caution, and when after defeating Mithridates before 
Cyzicus, he followed him into his own dominions, ho was 
delayed for a considerable time by the protracted siege of 
Amisus. It was not till tlio spring of b.c. 72 that he attacked 
Mithridates himself in his head-quarters at Cabeira, and de- 
feated him in a great battle which compelled him at once to 
seek refuge in the dominions of his son-in-law Tigranes, king 
of Armenia.® 

§ 7. That monarch had on his part become the founder of a 
power that for the moment appeared to rival, if not to surpass, 
that of Mithridates himself. Beginning only as the ruler of 
the cold and barren liighlands of Armenia, ho had successively 
annexed several of the neighbouring provinces, including 
Sophene, Atropatene, and Gordyene — the last of which he had 


* At the time when Mithridates VI. 
ascended the throne, the dominions of 
Rome in Asia Minor comprised, besides 
what they termed ttie province of Asia, 
Phrygia, Lycaoiiia, and Cilicia Traciiea. 
Cappadocia and Bithynia were still 
ruled by independent moiiarchs, as was 
Paphlagonia also, but the petty dynasts 
of that country held only the interior — 
the kings of Ponius having already 
exteiidcii their dominion over the sea- 


coast ns far as the coniines of Bithynia, 
including the Nourishing citv of Sinope, 
which under Mithridates l)Ccamo the 
capital of his kingdom. The G alatians, 
who Jind been settled in Asia since the 
time of Attains I. of Pergamus, still 
mniiitained their independence under 
their native rulers. 

® For the history of this war see 
Appian (Mithridatira, 71-83), and 
I’lutarch (^Lwull. 7 21). 
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wrested from the Parthian kings: and had afterwards taken 
advantage of the divided state of the Syrian monarchy, to 
overrun the whole of the provinces that still remained subject 
to the Seleucidan kings, from the Euphrates to the sea, together 
with the northern part of Mesopotamia. After the fashion 
of so many oriental kings, he had sought to immortalize 
himself by the foundation of a new capital, to which he gave the 
name of Tigranocerta, and which he peopled in great measure 
with captives carried off from his new conquests, including 
many Greeks from the cities of Cilicia and Cappadocia.^ 
As soon therefore as the Armenian monarch had decided to 
espouse the cause of Mithridates, and declared war against 
Borne, LucuUus determined at once to strike a blow at the 
heart of his dominions, by marching direct upon Tigranocerta. 

In order to effect this he had to cross the Euphrates — which 
was now for the first time passed by the Homan arms — as well 
as the rugged chain of Mount Taurus : but all these obstacles 
were successfully surmounted : and LucuUus, advancing 
through Sophene,® and crossing the Tigris in the upper part 
of its course, appeared before Tigranocerta, and laid siege to 
that city before Tigrancs had completed his preparations for 
defence, or Mithridates had arrived to support him. The 
Armenian monarch in vain endeavoured to avert the, fall of 
his capital: he was defeated in a great battle, Tigranocerta 
was taken ; and after halting for some time in Gordyene, 
LucuUus advanced northwards with the view of penetrating 
into the heart of Armenia itself. He was again encountered 
by the combined forces of Mithridates and Tigranes at the 
passage of the river Arsanias, where he again defeated them 
with great slaughter. But when he wished to follow up his 
advantage by pushing on at once to Artazata, the ancient 
capital of Armenia, the discontent of his troops eompeUed him 

^ Appian, Mithridat c. 67 ; Plut. Murad Ghai on tho north, and extend- 
JjwmU. 21, 26; Strabo, xii. 2, p. 539. ing on the oast to beyond the western 
See Note G, p. 104. source of tho Tigris. Its name is 

* Sopheue was tlio district bonnded mentioned for tho first time ou this 
by the Euphrates on the west, by the uccasiou. 
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to abandon the idea, and to return southwards across the 
Taurus, where he laid siege to Nisibis in Mygdonia, as the 
Greeks now called the north-eastern district of Mesopotamia.^ 
The reduction of this important fortress was the last of the 
brilliant exploits of Lucullus : the discontent and mutinous 
disposition of his troops not only prevented him from following 
up his successes in the ensuing summer, but compelled him to 
retreat into Pontus, and remain there in a state of inactivity, 
while Mithridates, supported by Tigranes, recovered a great 
part of his former dominions.^ 

§ 8. These campaigns of Lucullus in Asia derive a special 
interest from their being the first occasion on which the Homan 
arms were carried across the Taurus into the regions adjoining 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, which subsequently became for so 
long a period the constant battle-field between them and their 
Oriental neighbours the Parthians and Persians. They were 
also the first to bring either Greeks or Romans into somewhat 
closer acquaintance with the upland regions of Armenia, a 
cold and dreary tract, concerning which we have scarcely any 
information since it was traversed by Xenophon and the Ten 
Thousand in their marvellous retreat from the banks of the 
Tigris to the Euxine.* Unfortunately our accounts of these 
operations are extremely imperfect: neither Plutarch nor 
Appian, from whom our information is principally derived, 
troubled themselves much with the geography of the countries 
in question, and several of the leading points are subject to 
much doubt. Even the position of Tigranocerta cannot bo 
considered as satisfactorily determined® : and the river Ar- 
sanias must be included in the same category.* Talaiira also, 
a mountain fortress of Mithridates, where he deposited a great 

* The name was given to it (as we the Romans and Parthians, here ap- 
are expressly told by Strabo (xvi. 1, p. pears in history for the first time. 

747), by the Macedonians, evidently ‘ Appian, Mithridai. 84-91; Pint, 
with reference to the region of the same JLucuU. 24-33. 

name in Macedonia, but its origin is * Xenophon, Anab. iv. See Chapter 
not explained. X. p. 351. 

Nisibis, which afterwards played so ; ^ ^^te G, p. 194. 

important a part in the wars between ‘ * See Note D, p. 105. 
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part of his treasures,^ has not yet been identified. Artaxata^ 
the former capital of Armenia, which was reported, by a very 
strange tradition, to have been founded by Hannibal,® was situ- 
ated in the valley of the Araxes, about 15 miles below Erivan. 
It probably became again the capital of Tigranes, when he was 
compelled by Pompey to withdraw within his original frontiers, 
and still retained that dignity down to a later period. 

§ 9. When Pompey succeeded Lucullus in the command, 
B.C. 66, he found that Mithridates had recovered the greater part 
of his original dominions, while Tigranes also had reoccupied 
Armenia Minor and great part of Cappadocia. But the move- 
ments of the Koman general were rapid and decisive. He 
quickly defeated Mithridates, drove him out of Pontus, and com- 
pelled him to take refuge in Colchis, while he himself struck into 
the heart of Armenia and was advancing directly upon Artaxata, 
when he was met by Tigranes, who laid his tiara at his feet, and 
purchased favourable terms of peace by this abject submission. 
He was, in consequence, left in possession of Armenia Proper, 
while the provinces of Sopheno and Gordyene were erected 
into a separate principality for his son. Pompey next advanced 
northwards in pursuit of Mithridates, passed the river Cyrus or 
Kur, and defeated in succession the two warlike nations of the 
Albanians and Iberians, who had sought to oppose hi» progress 
in arms. Both these tribes appear on this occasion for the 
first time in history : they had in all probability hitherto main- 
tained a wild independence in their mountain homes, without 
acknowledging the rule either of the Persian or the Macedonian 
kings. The Iberians occupied the upper valley of the Kur, 
and the mountain slopes that separated it from the basin of the 
Euxine, while the Albanians held the lower valley of the same 
river, and the mountain tract from the foot of the Caucasus to 
the shores of the Caspian.’ Pompey himself was desirous, after 
defeating the army of the Albanians, to have penetrated in 
person as far as the Caspian Sea, and actually advanced within 

* Strabo, xi. p. 528 ; Plut. LuevU. 31. 

» Plut. Fomp. 34. 


* Appian, Mithridat, 115. 
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three days’ march of its shores ; but was deterred, we are told, 
by the number of venomous reptiles he encountered,® an idle 
tale evidently got up by the natives.® 

§ 10. Meanwhile Mithridates had effected his retreat in 
safety to the Bosporus. After wintering at Dioscurias — the 
extreme limit of Greek civilization in this quarter — he had 
forced his way at the head of an army all along the eastern 
coast of the Euxine, from thence to Phanagoria on the Asiatic 
shore of the Bosporus — ^a march of unprecedented difficulty, 
both from the rugged and mountainous character of the 
country and the warlike and lawless disposition of the in- 
habitants. The whole of this tract between the Caucasus and 
the Euxine was occupied by a number of wild tribes, speaking 
different dialects, and regarded by the Greeks as different 
nations, to whom they gave the appellations (evidently much 
modified to suit a Greek ear) of Heniochi, Zygi, and Achmi.^ 
With some of these different tribes, Mithridates had already 
entertained relations, partly of a peaceable, partly of a hostile 
character ; and on the present occasion also he appears to have 
effected his passage in part by negotiation and the influence of 
his name, as well as by force of arms.® But under all circum- 
stances the accomplishment of this march of more than 300 
miles through a country that presented the greatest natural 
difficulties, and that had never previously been traversed by an 
army, is certainly one of the exploits that redounds the most to 
the credit of the Pontic king. 

Pompey did not attempt to pursue the fugitive monarch 
beyond the Phasis ; and contented himself with sending his 
fleet to watch his proceedings at the Bosporus, while he himself 
proceeded southwards to complete the subjugation of Syria. It 


* Plut. Pomp, 30. 

* It ia curious to find that the same 
fable is still current in this neighbour- 
hood, and is gravely repeated by an 
intelligent German traveller, who was 
assured that the Muglian Steppe (be- 
tween the lower course of the Araxes 
and the Caspian) was wholly impassable l 


in summer from the multitudes of ser- 
pents with which it swarmed. (Kolil. 
IteUen in Sud-liuesland. vol. ii. ]). 170. 
See the remarks of Petzholdt, Der 
Kauhasvs, vol. i. p. 198.) 

» Stmb. xi. p. 497. 

^ Appian, Mithfidai. c. 102 ; Strab. 
xi. p. 490. 
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was on this occasion that for the first time he carried the 
Boman arms into Judsea, and entered Jerusalem at the head of 
an army, B.o. 63. Before that time it was probably very little 
known to the Bomans. He appears to have considered that 
no further danger was to be apprehended from Mithridates, 
who had been driven to the shores of the Falus Mseotis, while 
it would be a difficult and hazardous enterprise to attempt 
to follow him into these remote regions. The aged monarch 
was, however, very far from being disposed to acquiesce in his 
defeat, and after having established himself at Fanticapseum, 
which still continued to be the chief centre of civilization and 
trade in these parts, and confirmed his power over the sur- 
rounding districts, he began to extend and strengthen the 
alliances which he had already formed with the Scythian and 
other tribes that occupied the steppes extending from the shores 
of the Borysthenes to those of the Danube. His object was to 
combine these various nations, including the Bastamse and the 
Getie, as well as the Gaulish tribes, who were at this time 
settled between the Danube and the Adriatic, the Scordiscans, 
Boians,^ &c., into one great mass, and putting himself at their 
head to cross the Alps and throw himself at once upon Italy, 
where he conceived the Bomans to be still the most vulnerable. 
But this gigantic scheme was nipped in the bud by the defec- 
tion of his own troops, as well as of the recently annexed Greek 
cities. His son Fharnaces put himself at the head of the revolt, 
and Mithridates was compelled to put an end to his own life 
(b.o. 63). With him perished all his projects, and we hear 
little of any incursions of the barbarians from this quarter 
until a much later period.* 

§ 11. On the side of the Danube indeed the Boman arms had 
made but little progress, though the successive Boman generals 
who were appointed to the province of Macedonia repeatedly 
endeavoured to earn the distinction of a triumph by hostilities 
against the barbarians that adjoined them on the north. It has 


Sco Note £, p. 105. 


* Appian, Mithridat. 107-111. 
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been already stated, that C. Scribonius Curio in b.o. 75 was the 
first Boman general who penetrated to the banks of the great 
river. But he appears to have merely made a hasty expedition 
thither and returned. The nation over whom he celebrated a 
triumph was the Dardanians, who at this period appear to have 
held the mountain tract at the head of the valley of the Morava, 
on the confines of Moesia and lllyricum. His successor, 
M. Lucullus (the brother of the conqueror of Mithridates), 
turned his arms against the Bessi, a Thracian tribe who occu- 
pied the mountain range of Haemus (the Balkan) and the 
upper valley of the Hebrus, and after subduing them, overran 
the open country of Moesia,. as for as the right bank of tho 
Danube. He did not indeed attempt to secure the possession 
of this region, which was not reduced to tho form of a Roman 
province until long after; but turned his arms against the 
Greek cities on the shores of tho Euxine, and took or reduced 
to submission Tomi, Istrus, Odessus, Callatia, Mesembria, and 
Apollonia.* For these successes he was rewarded with a 
triumph on his return to Rome in B.O. 71. But no retU progress 
was made at this period towards tho subjugation of any of the 
tribes north of Mount Hsemus; while these continual petty 
wars tended to keep up a feeling of irritation and hostility 
towards the Romans among the barbarians adjoining their 
northern frontier, of which the design of Mithridates was ably 
conceived to take advantage. 

§ 12. Both Lucullus and Pompey had entered more or less 
into relations, partly hostile, partly amicable, with the king 
of Parthia, and Lucullus is even said to have at one time 
meditated turning his arms against that monarch, leaving 


^ Appiun, lUyr, c, 30 ; Eutrup. vi. 
10. But there is much confusion in 
the lists of these towns. Appian dis- 
tinctly states that thero were six of 
them; and proceeds to enumerate Is- 
trus, Dionysopolis, Odessus, Mesembria, 
Callatis, and Apollonia, (Tho text is 
corrupt, but the two last names may be 
safely restored.) Eutropius, on tho 
other hand, gives Apollonia, Callatis, 


Parthonopolis (a name otherwise un- 
known), Tomi, Histrus, and Biirziona, 
evidently the Bizone of Strabo (vii. 0, 
p. .319), but an obscure town. I have 
chosen the six most important names ; 
but there is no reason to doubt that 
he captured tho smaller towns also. 
AfKillonia alone was destroyed; tho 
others were probably admitted to 
favourable terms. 
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Mithridates and Tigranes to themselves.* Plutarch indeed 
does not hesitate to ascribe to that general the blame of the 
subsequent disasters of the Roman arms in this quarter; it 
being, as he asserts, the trophies erected by him in Armenia 
close to the Parthian frontier, and the capture of Tigranocerta 
and Nisibis, that excited Crassus to emulate his glory by 
assailing the Parthians themselves.^ But it is certain that 
from the time that Syria was reduced to a Roman province 
and their frontier was thus carried to the Euphrates, the out- 
break of hostilities between the two powers became inevitable. 
The Parthians at this time held the whole of Mesopotamia, up 
to the frontiers of Armenia, having recovered possession of the 
districts of which they had been deprived by Tigranes. 

§ 13. The ill-fated expedition of Crassus (b.o. 53) was not 
calculated to throw any light upon the geography of these 
regions, and our knowledge of its details is, as usual, during 
this period of Roman history, very scanty and imperfect. It 
is certain however that he crossed the Euphrates at the point 
known as the Zeugma,* nearly opposite the modem Bir, where 
a bridge of boats had been permanently established by the 
Seleucidan kings, in consequence of which it appears to have 
already become the customary place of passing the river, instead 
of Thapsacus.* From hence he might either have advanced 
through the north of Mesopotamia, by Edessa and Nisibis, 
keeping near to Mount Masius on his left, till he reached the 
Tigris, and then descended the left bank of that river, or ho 
might at once have descended the valley of the Euphrates 
(as the younger Cyms had done), keeping the river on his 
right, so as to secure him supplies of provisions. Instead of 
adopting either of these courses he appears to have taken an 
intermediate line, and marched through the open plains of 
Mesopotamia where his troops suffered severely from heat and 

^ Plut. LuevU, c. 30. I poses it to have been the same place 

^ Id. ibid. c. 3G. : where Alexander had crossed the 

* Dion Cass. xl. 17. His statement • Euphrates. Sec the next note, 
of this fact may bo roi'cived without j ^ See Note F, p. lOG. 
question, though ho erroneously sup- 
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drought. He did not however advance many days* march 
before his progress was arrested by the Parthian army ; and 
it seems probable that the Boman historians exaggerated 
the natural difficulties that he met with, in order in some 
degree to extenuate his disaster. The farthest point that he 
reached was a river, called by Plutarch the Balissus,^ which 
must in all probability be the same as that called by other 
writers, the Beliche, or Balichas, and still known by the name 
of Nahr Belik, which falls into the Euphrates near Bakka. It 
was here that his first defeat took place, and that his son was 
killed;* after which he fell back upon Carrhae, a fortified town 
that was at this time held by a Boman garrison. Of the site 
of this place, which was the scene of his final disaster and 
death, there is no doubt ; it is still called Haran, and is situated 
about 60 miles from Bir, where Crassus crossed the Euphrates.® 
The statement of Plutarch that when Crassus set out on this 
ill-omened expedition, he looked forward not only to the total 
defeat of the Parthian s, but to carrying his arms beyond their 
frontiers to the Bactrians and Indians and the external ocean ’** 
shows the fixed impression that that sea was to be found imme- 
diately beyond the two nations in question. 


Section 7. — Posidonim. 

§ 1. Contemporary with the events which we have been 
passing in review, was an author, who though, like Hippar- 
chus, he did not compose any strictly geographical treatise. 


* Pint. Grants. 23. 

2 This first battle seems to havo 
been fought in the neighbourhooii of a 
place called Ichnss^ which wo know 
from Isidore of Charax to have been 
situated on tiio river Balichas (the 
Belik), only 5 schconi (1.50 stadia) from 
Nicephorium on the Euphrates (Isidor. 
Mans. Parth. § 1). 

® Pint. Crass. 27-31 ; Dion CatiS. 1. 
25-27; Oros. vi. 13. The defeat and 
death of Crassus arc mentioned by all 
these writers in connection with 


Carrheo; but the spot where ho was 
finally surrounded and slain, was near 
a place called Siimaca, situated on the 
heights bordering the plain of Mygdo- 
nia. Crassus himself, with the re- 
mains of his army had broki^n up from 
before Garrljm with the view of gaining 
these heights, when lie was intercepted 
by the treachery of Surenas. (Plut. 
Crass, c. 29 ; Strabo, xvi. 1, § 23, p. 
747.) 

« Id. iMd. c. IG: 
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yet exercised considerable influence upon the progress of geo- 
graphical science, and whose writings are among those most 
frequently referred to by Strabo, either as authorities, or for 
the purpose of criticism. This was Posidonius, a philosopher 
of the Stoic school, who was born at Apamea in Syria about 
the year b.c. 135, and became the successor of Fansotius at 
Rhodes, where he enjoyed the reputation of being one of 
the most distinguished philosophers of his day, and formed 
friendly relations both with Cicero and Pompey. He was sent 
ambassador to Borne on the part of the Rhodians, during the 
last illness of Marius, B.c. 86 ; and visited that city again for 
the last time in b.c. 51, when he was not less than 84 years of 
age.® Besides several works of a purely philosophical charac- 
ter, he left a great historical work in not less than 52 books, 
forming a continuation of that of Polybius, and extending 
to the end of the Mithridatic Wars, of the whole course of 
which he had been himself a contemporary witness. This 
history, like that of Polybius, appears to have contained many 
notices of a geographical character, accounts of the manners 
and customs of the various nations mentioned, and observa- 
tions on physical phenomena, which were in some instances 
at least the result of his own experience, as he had travelled 
extensively, and visited in person the coasts of Spain, Gaul, 
and Liguria.® His only work that was more specially con- 
nected with geography was one " On the Ocean in which ho 
appears to have treated fully — as was indeed almost inevitable 
in connexion with such a subject — of the figure and dimen- 
sions of the earth, and the general principles of mathematical 
geography. 


* For the dates and facts of the life 
of Posidonius, see Clinton {F. H. vol. 
iii. p. 540), and the account of his life 
prefixed to the fragments of his works 
Dy G. Muller in his Fr^menta Bistori- 
corum Chrmcorum, vol. iii. All the ex- 
tant fragments of his writings are col- 
lected by Bake (Poaidonti Bhodii 
Beliquias Doctriwe^ 8vo. Lugd. Bat. 
1810) ; those that have any bearing on 


history or geography will be found in 
the work of Miillur already cited. 

• ” The period of his life at which he 
travelled thus extensively is uncertoin ; 
but it was probably in his earlier years. 
At all events it was certainly tefore 
the publication of his historical work, 
in which he embodied many notices 
that were the result of his personal ob- 
servations and inquiries. 
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§ 2. It was apparently in this work ^ that Posidonius intro- 
duced his new attempt to determine the circumference of the 
earth, which he undertook independently of that of Eratos- 
thenes ; and arrived at a widely different result. His method 
however like that of his predecessor was scientific and sound 
in theory. Having observed that the star Canopus, which 
from its brilliancy had attracted the especial attention of the 
Greeks from the time they settled in Alexandria, was only just 
visible on the horizon at Bhodes, while at Alexandria it rose 
to a height equal to a fourth part of one of the signs of the 
zodiac, or a forty-eighth part of a great circle ; assuming more- 
over (as Eratosthenes had done before him) that Bhodes and 
Alexandria were on the same meridian, and that the interval 
between them was SiOOO stadia, he arrived at the conclusion 
that this distance was a forty-eighth part of the whole meri- 
dian circle, and therefore the circumference of the earth was 
240,000 stadia.® This conclusion did not differ very widely 
from, that of Eratosthenes, while it was somewhat nearer to 
the truth. Yet it was based upon two material errors. In 
the first place he accepted without enquiry the rough popular 
estimate of 5000 stadia for the distance between Bhodes and 
Alexandria ; though this was greatly in excess of the truth, 
and founded merely on the vague estimate of navigators.® 
But on the other hand his supposed observations of Canopus 
were grossly inaccurate, the real difference in latitude between 
Alexandria and Bhodes being only about 5° 15', or less than 
a sixtieth part of a great circle, instead of a forty-eighth ! It 
was only because these two enormous errors in great part 
counteracted one another that the result was apparently so 
fair an approximation to the truth. 

Unfortunately Posidonius seems to have subsequently become 
aware of the error in his estimate of the distance between 


^ I Bay “ apparently,*' becauso we are 
told that Posidonius wrote also a treatitiO 
ir€pi K6a’ftov, and another ir§p\ iJLtr^d>^avj 
in either of whieh such a subject might 
well have been introduced ; and Clco- 


medes docs not mention the name of 
the work from which his account is 
taken. 

* Gleomed. Cyd. llteor. i. c. 10, p. 02. 

* See Chapter XVf. [>. OSO. 
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Bhodea and Alexandria, and adopted the reduced computation 
of Eratosthenes — ^which was itself, as we have seen, founded 
on ealmlation, not on meamremewt , — of 3750 stadia for the in- 
terval between the two. But as he retained his own assump- 
tion, — ^founded on supposed observations, but of so rude and 
vague a character as to give utterly erroneous results — that 
the difference of latitude between the two was equal to ^ of a 
great circle, or 7} degrees, it followed that he reduced the whole 
circumference to only 180,000 stadia, or just three-fourths of 
his former computation.^ Yet, by a strange fatality, this con- 
clusion, the result of such a complication of errors, came to be 
generally accepted by the later Greek geographers in pre- 
ference to that of Eratosthenes, and was even adopted by the 
great astronomer Ptolemy. 

§ 3. While Posidonius thus reduced the supposed cir- 
cumference of the globe, his estimate of the length of the 
“habitable world,” — which, as we have seen, was considered 
in his day as the only proper subject of geography — did not 
materially differ from that of Eratosthenes. He made it indeed 
somewhat less, reckoning it at about 70,000 stadia,'’ which 
he considered as being just about half the circumference of 
the globe, as measured on that circle of latitude ; i.c. on the 
circle passing through Bhodes and the Straits of Gibraltar, 
along which the greatest length was always measured. Thus, 


* Strabo, ii. 2, p. 95. It is true that 
the account here given of the mode by 
which Posidonius arrived at this second 
result, is mainly conjectural. For 
Cleomedcs, to whom we are indebted 
for the details — perfectly clear and 
inhdligible in themselves —of the pro- 
oc'ss by which Posidonius attained his 
first result, of 240,000 stadia, does not 
say anything of his having subse- 
quently altered it; while Strabo and 
other writers, who refer to him as the 
author of the measurement making 
the circumference 180,000 stadia, do 
not allude to his having come to any 
other result. The mode of reconciling 
the twO) adopted in the text, was first 


suggested by Kicciolo (an Italian astro- 
nomer of the seventeenth century), who 
was followed by Lalande anrf other 
writers on astronomy, as well as by 
Gosscllin ; and the exact coincidence 
of the numbers (48 times 3750 being 
precisely equal to 180,000) is such as to 
leave hardly a doubt of its correctness 
(see Ukert, Geogr. vol. ii. p. 48). 

^ Eratosthenes, as wo have seen, 
made it more tlian 77,000 stadia. But 
this included an addition at each end, 
which were probably omitted by Posi- 
donius, who expressly called the Sacred 
Promontory the westernmost point of 
the world. 
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he observed, there would be only so many myriads of stadia 
(70,000) to be traversed by any one who, setting out from the 
west, with an east wind, would sail to India.^ It is curious to 
find him, like Eratosthenes, again speculating on the circum- 
navigation of the world, and anticipating by so many centuries 
the project of Columbus of sailing direct from Spain to the 
Indies. 

§ 4. On another point, which could be merely the result of 
speculation, wo find Posidonius concurring with Eratosthenes 
and Polybius in assuming that the tract immediately under 
the equator enjoyed a milder temperature than the burning or 
torrid zones to the north and south of it.^ In regard to the 
unity of the ocean, and the possibility of circumnavigating 
Africa, Posidonius also held the same view with Eratosthenes 
and Strabo: maintaining its theoretical possibility, but not 
admitting that it had been ever actually accomplished. It 
was in connection with this subject that he related the curious 
history of the voyage of Eudoxus of Cyzicus, which has been 
already examined.® 

§ 5. Another subject, on which Posidonius appears to have 
been the first Greek writer that arrived at clear ideas, was that 
of the tides. For this he was indebted to his journey to Spain, 
where he spent some time at Gades, and from his own obser- 
vations, coupled with the information he received from the 
natives, acquired a distinct knowledge not only of the diurnal 
recurrence of the tides, but of their montlily cycles of vari- 
ation, which he correctly ascribed to the influence of the moon, 
and its different positions with regard to the sun : so that the 
highest tides, as he observed, always coincided with the full 
moon, and the lowest with the half-moon, or intermediate 
quarters.® 


• 'Tirower rb rijs 

otKovfi4vris fAVKOs iirrd irov fjLvptdBwy era^ 
Stwy dirdpxoy iifiitrv tlyai rov S\ov kvk\ov 
KoO* by cYXifprrai, &(7T€, iftritrly, anb rrjs 
Sii<r€ws effp^ rXdofy iv roaa^rais fAvpidtriy 
?\6oi €is *Iv5o<5s. Stmbo, ii. 3, p. 


102 . 

* Pofiulon. Fr. 72, ed. Miillcr. 

* Posidon. ap. Strab. ii, 3, p. 98. For 
the voyage of Eudoxus, see Chapt(*r 
XVin. p. 74. 

* Id. ib. iii. T), pp. 173, 174. 
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Posidonius^ who enjoyed a high reputation as a physical 
philosopher, was naturally led to pay particular attention to 
the phenomena connected with physical geography, especially 
those of volcanoes, earthquakes, &c. He was the first to record 
the appearance of a new islet, among the Liparsean Islands, 
thrown up by volcanic agency, between Hiera and Euonymus : 
and his account of the circumstances attending the outbreak 
is almost precisely in accordance with those of modern obser- 
vers, who have witnessed similar phenomena.^ He- was indeed 
strongly impressed with the changes in the earth’s surface 
that had been produced by movements of elevation or subsi- 
dence (as they would be termed by a modern geologist) owing 
to earthquakes and similar causes : and even went so far as 
to suggest that the Atlantis of Plato might not be a mere 
fiction, but that an island equal to a continent in size might 
really have disappeared and sunk into the depths of the 
ocean.® 

§ 6. It is unnecessary to refer more particularly to the 
numerous scattered notices that are found in Strabo, cited 
from Posidonius, especially in regard to Spain and Gaul, for 
which he appears to have been one of the principal authorities 
followed by the later geographer.® One curious statement may 
be mentioned, that the greatest depth of any sea that had been 
measured was that of the Sardinian Sea which was ^ not less 
than 1000 fathoms.^ He stated that tin was found in the 
interior of Spain, north of Lusitania, and among the Artabri, 


’ Posidon. ap. Strab. vi. p. 276. Tho 
date of this event is fixed by Pliny (H. 
N. ii. 88, § 203) to the year 126 b.o.. 
which coincides with the expression of 
Posidonius, that it had occurred within 
his own memory. 

* Srt koI trXdtrfia tlvat 

rh ir€p\ rris vfiffov Trjs 'ArKairriSos, 
Strabo, ii. 3, § 6, p. 102. 

* It was from Posidonius that Strabo 
derived his strange story of an island 
at the mouth of the Loire, inhabited by 
a race of women whom he calls Sam- 
nites, who were wholly devoted to the 


celebration of Bacchic rites (iv. 4, § 6, 
p. 198). 

Tho same tale is repeated by Diony- 
sius Periegetes (vv. 560-569), who 
writes the name AmnitsB. 

‘ Posidon. ap. Strab. i. 3, § 9, p. 54. 
The fact is true that there is “ a pro- 
.digious depth of water around Sardinia 
and Corsica,” to use the words of 
Admiral Smyth (Mediterranean^ p. 
137) ; but that it had ever been sound^ 
in ancient times to a depth of 1000 
fathoms may well bo doubted. 
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but was brought also from the islands of the Cassiterides and 
the British Islands to Massilia.^ This is the first instance in 
which we find mention of the overland trade in tin, which 
was certainly an established practice in Cmsar’s time: but 
Posidonius, who had himself visited Massilia, had doubtless 
acquired his information in that city. 

One point on which Posidonius entertained strangely erro- 
neous views was in regard to the distance between the Euxine 
and the Caspian, which he estimated at only 1500 stadia.® 
Strabo, who reckons it double this width, or 3000 stadia,* justly 
remarks that this error is the more inexcusable, as the recent 
campaigns of Pompey against the Iberians and Albanians had 
opened the way to better information concerning these 
countries. It is remarkable that Posidonius added, that he 
believed the distance from the Palus Majotis to the Ocean 
was not much greater.^ This notion of the proximity of the 
northern ocean to the Maeotis and the Caspian seems to have 
become gradually implanted in the minds of the Greek geo- 
graphers at this period from their belief in the direct commu- 
nication of this external sea with the Caspian. Their knowledge 
of the geography of these regions was too imperfect to lead them 
to see the necessity for a large tract of land to the north, to 
supply the waters of the Tanais and other great rivers. 

In one instance Posidonius appears to have been misled by 
his own experience. For, having encountered contrary winds 
on his return voyage from Gades to Rome, and been driven 
about by them between the Gymnesian Islands and Sardinia 
and the opposite coast of Africa, so that he did not reach Italy 
till after a voyage of three months, he erroneously assumed 
that the east winds blew with the same regularity and violence 
in this part of the Mediterranean that the Etesian winds did 
in the seas more familiar to the Greeks.® 


* PoBidon. ap. Strab. iii. p. 147. 

* Ibid. xi. 1, § 5. 

* Ibid. § 6. • Ibid. § 5. 

^ Strabo, iii. 2, p. 144. It was during 
this Yoyago that he on one occasion 


approached near enough to the coast of 
Africa to observe the apes on the shore, 
of whose appearance and habits ho gavo 
a lively description, which is cited by 
Strabo (xvii. p. 827). 
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Posidonius appears to have been the first who compared the 
form of the inhabited world to that of a sling, broader in the 
middle and tapering at the two ends : a simile adopted by 
several later geographers, though conveying but little idea to 
a modem reader.^ 

§ 7. To the period immediately following Posidonius may 
probably be assigned two astronomical writers whose works have 
been preserved to us, though their names are otherwise unknown 
and their date cannot be fixed with any certainty. Of these 
Gleomrdes, the author of a treatise called "The Circular 
Theory of the Heavenly Bodies,” ’ containing an exposition of 
the received views concerning the magnitude and figure of 
the earth, its position in the centre of the universe, and the 
motions of the sun, moon, and stars, expressly disclaims all 
pretension to originality, and says that the doctrines which it 
sets forth are not the opinions of the author himself, but are 
compiled from various writers ancient and modern, but are 
chiefly derived from Posidonius.’ It is probable therefore 
that the little work in question is in fact an epitome of the 
views of Posidonius. Its principal interest arises from his 
having preserved to us the accounts which we have already 
examined of the mode of proceeding adopted by Eratosthenes 
and subsequently by Posidonius to determine the circum- 
ference of the earth.^ Cleomedes, as well as Posidonius him- 
self, belonged to the Stoic sect of philosophers, who were at 
this time the upholders of scientific astronomy, as opposed to 
the Epicureans, who adhered to the popular notions on astro- 
nomy, and ridiculed the notion that the earth was spherical 
and situated in the centre of the universe. Thus we find 
Lucretius in his well-known poem arguing strongly against 
the idea of the tendency of all things to a centre, which 


' Agatliomerus, i. § 2. 

* Kvk\ik^ 0€upCa r&y Mtrti&pcoy, in 
two books. It is published by Bake, 
8vo, Liigd. Bat. 1820. (Concerning its 
author and his probable date, see Sir 
G. Lewis’s Hist, of Ancient Astronomy, 


p. 216; and the artiede Clbomedes, in 
Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Biogt. vol. i. p. 792. 
* ii. ad fin. 

’ See above^ p. 95, and Chapter 
XVI. p. 621. 
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had been the basis of cosmography ever since the time of 
Aristotle.* 

§ 8. Geminus, of whom like his supposed contemporary 
Cleomedes nothing is known concerning his life or date, has 
left a work under the title of “ An Introduction to the Celestial 
Phsenomena,” * which is in fact an elementary introduction to 
astronomy, very similar in its scope and character to that of 
Cleomedes. It is therefore in like manner of interest as em- 
bodying what were then the generally received notions con- 
cerning those cosmographical relations of the world which are 
necessarily connected with the general principles of geography. 
Both these writers may probably be placed between the time 
of Posidonius and that of Strabo, and the system enunciated 
by them is obviously the same as that which is summarized by 
the great geographer as generally recognized in his time by 
all persons who had received a liberal education.* 


* Lucretius de Rerum Natura, i. yr. 
1052-1082. 

* Eitrayoryh ^atvofi4ya. It is 
printed by Petavius in his Uranologium. 


Concerning its author, scoSir G. Lewis 
1. c. and the article Geminus in Dr. 
Smith’s Diet, of Biogr, vol. ii. p. 238. 

^ Strabo, ii. 5, § 2. 
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NOTE A, p. 47. 

GREEK MONARCHS OF BAGTRIA. 

The researches of recent archaeologists in India and the ad- 
jacent regions towards the north-west, have thrown a great deal 
of light npon the obscure notices which were found in ancient 
writers in regard to the existence of this Greek monarchy in 
Bactria, Ariana, and the upper yalley of the Indus. They have 
revealed to us the names of not less than thirty monarebs, who 
ruled in this part of Asia, during the interval between the founda- 
tion of the monarchy, about 250 b.c., and its destruction or subju- 
gation by the Scythian tribes : a fact recorded by Strabo (xi. 8, § 2), 
without any indication of its date, but which may probably be 
placed about 120 b.c. Unfortunately the total absence of dates 
upon these coins leaves their chronological arrangement in a state 
of hopeless uncertainty. Two points alone seem to be clearly 
established : it may be inferred from the purely Greek character of 
the names, that the descendants of the original Greek settlers con- 
tinued to retain the government in their own hands till the down- 
fall of the monarchy ; and secondly, that there must frequently have 
been two or more contemporary sovereigns ruling at the same time 
in different parts of the widely-extended dominions, which were 
occasionally united in the hands of one powerful monarch. This 
is indeed sufSciently evident from the number of kings, whose 
existence is established by their coins, as compared with the limited 
period to which they can be assigned. But as soon as we attempt 
to trace the division in detail, and determine what kings or 
dynasties reigned in one province, and what in another, we are 
met by difSculties almost equal to those attending the chronol(^y. 
The inferences drawn by the latest numismatical inquirers point 
to the fact, which is indeed sufficiently probable in itself, that the 
range of the Hindoo Eoosh frequently formed the limit between 
two separate kingdoms, and that one Greek ruler established 
himself in Cabul and the Punjab, while another maintained the 
provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana north of the great mountain 
range. It appears also probable that the latter provinces were 
overrun by the Scythian invaders to whom Strabo refers, and their 
Greek rulers expelled, some time before the last Greek monarchs 
were dispossessed of the Punjab and the adjacent regions. 
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The reader who wishes for more information concerning the 
Greek monarchies in this part of Asia, will find the subject fully dis- 
cussed by Prof. Wilson in his Ariana Antigua (4to. Lond. 1841), who 
has brought together all that was known in his time. The results 
of more recent researches are embodied in a series of papers by 
Gen. Cunningham in the Numismatic Chronicle (N S. vols. viii., ix., 
X., and xii.) ; and still more recently the whole subject has been 
examined anew by Dr. A. von Sallet in the Zeitschrift fur Numismatik^ 
vol. vi. pp. 165-209. But it must be confessed that these dis- 
coveries, interesting as they are to the numismatist, have con- 
tributed very little to our positive knowledge, cither in a historical 
or geographical point of view. 


NOTE B, p. 65. 

MEASUREMENTS OP MEDITERRANEAN ACCORDING TO 
ARTEMIDORUS. 

The details as given by Agathemerus for this part of the line 


are ; — 


From Myriandrus to the Cleides off Cyprus 

., 1400 stadia. 

thence to the promontory of Acamas .. 

1300 


to the Chelidoniun Islands off Lycia 

1300 

♦ 

»» 

to Tatara in Lycia 

800 

»» 

to Bhodes 

700 

»> 

to Astypalma across the Carpathian Sea 

940 

♦ 

>» 

to the headland of Tmnarus 

1450 

»> 

to Cape Pachynus in Sicily 

3600 


to Lilybmum 

1520 


to Caralis in Sardinia 

2800 


and thence to Gades, passing by the Gymnesian 
Islands 

. 10,000 



Here the large round number and the want of details show that 
the estimate was but a vague one. 

In regard to the above numbers I have adopted the corrections 
proposed by C. Muller for those marked with asterisks, not that 
I consider them free from doubt, but the discussion of these details 
is of little importance : the sura total being clearly established by 
the agreement of the numbers as given in I^liny and Agathemerus. 
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NOTE 0, p.87. 

TIGBANOCEBTA. 

The site of the capital of Tigranes has been the subject of much 
doubt. It was plao^ by D’AuTille and other early writers at Sert 
or S5rt on the Bohtan Tschai, the Centrites or eastern arm of the 
Tigris ; but this is clearly an error arising from the apparent re- 
semblance of name, which is a mere fallacy, the termination certa 
or herta signifying merely a city (Appian, Mithr, 67). There are 
no ruins at Sort, nor does the site accord with the few particulars 
recorded of Tigranocerta. St. Martin, on the other hand, follows 
the Armenian historians, who are unanimous in identifying Tigra- 
nocerta with Amida (the modem Diarbekr), the celebrated fortress 
on the Tigris, which plays so conspicuous a part in the later wars 
of the Homans with the Persians. The same view is adopted by 
Mr. Ainsworth, but is open to the unanswerable objection that 
Luoullus is distinctly described as crossing the Tigris before he 
advanced upon Tigranocerta ; and no mention of that river is found 
in connection with the si^e of the capital (St. Martin, MSmoirea eur 
VArmSnie^ vol. i. p. .171-178; Ainsworth’s Travels in Ada Minor, 
vol. ii. p. 861). Moreover, the manner in which the name is intro- 
duced by Pliny, who thus describes the cities of Armenia, 
majore (Armenia) Arsamosata Euphrati proximum, Tigri Carcathio- 
certa, in excelso autem Tigranocerta ; at in campis juxta^ Araxem 
Artaxata ” (N. N. vi. 9, § 26), certainly indicates its occupying a 
lofty situation, not on either of the great rivers. On the other 
band, Tacitus, in whose time Tigranocerta retained its ancient 
name and was still a place of importance, places it on a river 
which he calls Nicephorius, and at a distance of only 87 Boman 
miles from Nisibis (Tacitus, Annah xv. 4, 5). The latter statement 
is at variance with all other inferences. Perhaps the most plausible 
conjecture is that which identifies Tigranocerta with the city after- 
wards called Martyropolis, the site of which seems to be clearly 
fixed at a place called Meja Parkin, abou^27 miles N. of the Tigris 
and N.E. of Diarbekr (see Eiepert’s Map of Asia Minor). St. 
Martin identified Martyropolis with Oarcathiocerta, a city described 
by Sttabo (xi. p. 527) as the capital of SopbSne, but this may pro- 
bably be sought farther westward. Strabo, however, in one passage 
(xvi. p. 747) distinctly places Tigranocerta in the region called 
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Mygdonia, south of Mount Masins; and in another (xi. p. 522), 
though less definitely, he afiEbms the same thing. In both these 
passages it is mentioned in connection with Nisibis. Unfortu- 
nately a third passage (xi. p. 632), where he meant to describe its 
position more accurately, is corrupt, and cannot be restored with 
any certainty. Indeed the whole comparative geography of these 
regions is still a mass of confusion. 


NOTE D, p. 87. 

BIVEB ABSANIAS. 

The river Arsanias, though not noticed by Strabo, is mentioned 
by Pliny (v. 24, § 84) as an affluent of the Euphrates, and it again 
played an important part in the operations of the Boman generals 
in Armenia against the Parthian king Yologeses (Tacit. Annul. 
XV. 15 ; Dion Cass. Ixii. 21). But the only clue to its identification 
is that suggested by St. Martin, that it is the same with the Aradzani 
of Armenian writers, a name applied by them to the river otherwise 
known by its Turkish name of Murad Tohai, which is in fcust the 
southern arm of the Euphrates, and in some respects the more im- 
portant of the two. In this case the military importance of the 
river is fully accounted for (St. Martin, Mim, de VArmSnie^ vol. i. pp. 
52, 171). It may be observed that no Greek writer mentions the tm 
arms of the Euphrates. Xenophon, where he speaks of crossing 
the Euphrates on his retreat through Armenia (Anab, iv. 5, § 2) 
must undoubtedly refer to the southern branch, or Murad Tchai : 
but he has no mention of the northern branch, which flows by 
Erzeroum. Yet it is this latter river which is exclusively desig- 
nated under the name of Euphrates by Strabo (xi. p. 527), as well 
as by Pliny (v. 24, § 83). 


NOTE E, p. 90. 

V 

GAULS ON THE DANUBE. 

We And repeated mention in the wars of Mithridates of these 
Eeltss or Gauls, who are represented as bordering upon the Danube, 
or as situated near the head of the Adriatic. They may very 
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probably have been a remnant of those who invaded Greece and 
Macedonia after the death of Alexander, who had remained behind 
in Pannonia and the adjacent regions. Strabo distinctly tells us 
that the Boil and Scordisci, who at one period occupied this tract, 
from which they had been in his time expelled by the Dacians, 
were tribes of Celtic or Gaulish origin (vii. pp. 293, 313). He 
ascribes also the same origin to the Tauriscans, who occupied a 
part of the regions called by the Eomans Noricum (Ib. p. 293). 
This position sufficiently explains the importance attached to their 
co-operation by Mithridates, in regard to his proposed invasion of 
Italy (see Appian, Mithridat. c. 119). Ho is not likely to have 
entertained any relation with the Celts of Gaul itself, in the 
Roman sense of the term ; nor would their alliance have been of 
material assistance to his plans. The ethnology of these regions 
at this period is extremely obscure, but there seems no doubt that 
there existed to a considerable extent Gaulish races, intermixed 
with the Illyrian and Thracian tribes (Strabo, Z. c.). All these 
tribes were, at a later period, included under the name of Pan- 
nonians, when the Homan province of that name was constituted ; 
but they appear to have in reality belonged to different races, and 
composed a very heterogeneous assemblage. 

At this period, so far as we can gather from Strabo, it would 
seem that the plains of Wallachia and Southern Hungary, north 
of the Danube, were occupied by the GetsB ; while the Bastarnac, 
a Sarmatian tribe, held the tract extending from the Tyras 
(Dniester) to the mouths of the Danube. 

It is certain that Mithridates from an early period— probably as 
soon as he had extended his own nominal dominion as far as the 
Dniester — had begun to form diplomatic relations with the nations 
beyond that river to the west, and to raise auxiliary levies among 
them. Some of these were undoubtedly Gauls : and we find 
Bitmtus, a leader of Gaulish mercenaries, in immediate attendance 
on Mithridates at his death, when he was called on by the fallen 
monarch to despatch him, on the express ground of his long and 
faithful services (Appian, Mithridat, c. 111). 
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NOTE F, p. 92. 

ZEUGMA. 

This fact is more than once mentioned by Strabo, and is essen- 
tial to a clear comprehension of the geography of Mesopotamia. But 
unfortunately that geographer has himself fallen into error by con- 
necting the Zeugma, which was in his day become well known as the 
established place of passage of the Euphrates, with that at Samosata, 
considerably higher up the river ; hence he repeatedly designates 
it as the Zeugma of Commagene (to Kara Ko/jLfAayrjvffv i€vyfjui — and 
in one place distinctly states that it was close to Samosata — (’A tto 
Sa^AOO-dreuv KofjLfJLayqv^^ rj wpos 8ia)8do-€i Kai t<S Zevy/iari Kctrac, 
xiv. 2, § 29, p. 664). The distance also which he gives, of 2000 
stadia from Thapsacus, would agree much better with Samosata 
than with the other Zeugma. 

But the position of the true Zeugma is fixed by the distances 
given by Isidorus (nearly a contemporary of Strabo) in proceeding 
from thence to Nicephorium on the Euphrates, as well as by that 
given by Strabo himself (p. 749) of 1400 stadia (140 G. miles) to 
the Gulf of Issus, which is very nearly correct. Pliny also gives 
the distance of the Zeugma from Samosata at 75 Boman miles, 
which is a very fair approximation. 

The fact is that there appear to have been in all three places of 
passage in habitual use. 1. That at Thapsacus, which continued 
to be in use from the earliest ages till after the time of Alexander, 
but was disused long before the time of Strabo. 2, That opposite 
to the modern Bir, which came to be generally adopted under the 
Seleiicidan kings, on account of its being the nearest and most 
direct line from their capital of Antioch, and to which the name of 
“the bridge” (Zeugma) came in consequence to bo applied. 3. 
That at Samosata itself, which was apparently the customary place 
of passage for persons coming from Cappadocia and Asia J\linor 
(see Strabo, xiv. p. 664). But this must alwa^^s have been a cir- 
cuitous and inconvenient route from Antioch. 

A considerable town gradually arose at the second of these three 
places, which retained the name of Zeugma, and appears to have 
risen to importance under the Boman Empire, as numerous coins 
are found with this name. There had previously been a city 
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founded by Seleuous on the opposite bank, doubtless with a view 
to secure the passage of the river. This is called by Strabo 
Seleucia, by Isidorus Apamea, and must have occupied the site of 
the modem Bir, or Birehjik, which is still the habitual place of 
passage of caravans. (See Chesney’s Euphrates.') 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CiESAR’S WARS. 


§ 1. While the Eoman arms were extending the dominions 
of the great Bepublic both towards the east and the west ; and 
her subject provinces now formed an uninterrupted chain 
from the Euphrates to the Atlantic coasts of Spain, towards 
the north they were still confined within extremely narrow 
limits ; and even the range of geographical knowledge in this 
direction was still surprisingly scanty. We have already 
marked the successive steps by which the liomans had esta- 
blished themselves in the south-east of Gaul,^ and formed in 
that country a regular province extending from the Alps to 
the Cevennes and the Garonne, and northward to the Lake 
Lemannus (the Lake of Geneva), which marked at this period 
the most northerly limit of the Eoman Empire.* Within 
these boundaries there can be no doubt that a strong tincture 
of Italian civilization was rapidly diffusing itself, as it had 
already done through the kindred province of Cisalpine Gaul 
on the other side of the Alps : Eoman traders had established 
themselves in large numbers in the principal towns of “the 
province,” * and the two Eoman colonies of Aqua) Sextia) and 
Narbo became, as in so many similar cases, important centres 
of civilization, as well as strongholds in support of the Eoman 
dominion. But since the subjection of the Allobroges and 
the annexation of Toulouse and its territory no attempt was 
made to extend the actual limits of the Eoman territory in 
this direction. 


> See Chapter XVIII. sect 1. 

^ Gfios. de B, G. i. 2. 

• Cicero, Grot, pro M. Fonieio^ c. 1. 
It is singular that the name thus 
applied by the Romans before the time 


of Caesar, of “the Province,” without 
any further distinction, sliould be still 
retained as a proper numo by the tq- 
gion so well known even at the present 
day as Provence, 
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The Senate indeed pursued to some extent the same policy 
as elsewhere, by entering into relations more or less friendly 
with the different tribes or nations bordering upon the Boman 
province : more especially with the two powerful tribes of the 
Arvemi and the .i®dui, both of whom were honoured with the 
title of allies and “ friends ” of the Boman people.* Even the 
German chieftain Ariovistus, who had crossed the Bhine with 
a numerous body of his countrymen, and established himself 
in the territory of the Sequani (Franche Comte) received a 
similar appellation.* But while the Boman Government 
could not regard with indifference the movements and political 
relations of the barbarian nations on its immediate frontier, it 
appears to have refrained from anything like active inter- 
ference : a policy which was observed with unusual moderation 
by successive governors of the province for a period of about 
half a century. 

During this interval however the newly established province 
in Gaul had been almost overwhelmed by the passing tempest 
caused by the invasion of the Cimbri and Teutones — a move- 
ment which for a time was sufficient to strike terror into the 
hearts of the Bomans themselves. Whatever may have been 
the original abodes or ethnic relations of these two allied 
nations — a question upon which there is much , difference 
of statement among ancient writers, and equal diversity of 
opinion among modem ethnographers® — there can be no doubt 
that they invaded the Boman province from the north, in con- 
junction with the Helvetians and Ambrones — both of them 
undoubtedly Gaulish tribes: and after defeating successive 
Boman consuls, who had in vain endeavoured to stem the 
tide of invasion, they poured like a flood over the province 
from the Alps to the Pyrenees. But this formidable inroad, 
like many similar irruptions of the northern barbarians under 
the Boman Empire, seems to have swept over the country 


* CfiBS. de B.G. i. B3, 43. Tacit. Amial, xi. 2«^. * Cobs. B,G, i. 43. 

® Sec Latliam’a Germania of Tacitus^ p. 133. 
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without leaving any permanent traces: and after the great 
defeat of the Teutones by Marius in the plains near Aquo) 
SextiaB (b.o. 102), the Boman province appears to have speedily 
relapsed into a state of tranquillity. 

§ 2. The whole aspect of affairs was altered by the appoint- 
ment of Caesar in B.c. 59 to the government of Transalpine 
Gaul, which he for the first time combined with that of the 
Cisalpine province of the same name.’ His object in accepting 
the command was undoubtedly to rival the fame which Pompey 
had earned by his successes in the East, and he made no 
secret of his intention to reduce the whole of Gaul under 
the dominion of Borne.® In the course of nine years tliat 
he remained in command, b.o. 58-50, he carried on hostilities, 
either in person or by his lieutenants, in almost every part of 
the country, from the Bhone to the coast of Brittany, and 
from the Pyrenees to the mouths of the Bhine ; and when he 
finally quitted the province to carry on the Civil War, ho 
could fairly boast of having reduced the whole of Transalpine 
Gaul to a state of subjection as complete as that in which hci 
found the original Boman province. 

The first occasion for the exercise of his arms was furnished 
him by one of those national movements that appear to have 
been so common alike among the Gaulish and German races. 
The Helvetians, who had previously taken part in the great 
invasion of the Cimbri and Teutones, had determined to emi- 
grate in a mass from the abodes they then occupied, with a 
view to establishing themselves in a more fertile region in the 
west of Gaul. Their superiority in arms to the greater part 
of the Gaulish tribes was an acknowledged fact, due, according 
to Csesar, to the continual wars with the neighbouring Germans, 


^ The provinces of Cisalpine Gaul 
and lllyricum had been in the first 
instance conferred upon Gassar by the 
people, for a term of five years, at the 
instigation of the tribune Vatinius, to 
which the senate afterwards added 
Transalpine Gaul also. 

* This is distinctly stated by Cicero, 


in his oration De Provinciw Consvlari- 
bu8, held as early us the spring of b.c. 
56. ** C. Cfflsaris longe aliam video 
fuisse rationem. Non enim sibi solum 
cum iis, quos jam armatos contra i)Opu- 
lum Boinanum videbat, bellandum esse 
dux it, sed to tarn Gallium in nostrarii 
ditionem esse redigeiidam,” c. IS, § 32. 
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in which they, were involved by their exposed situation in 
immediate proximity with those formidable warriors.® Count- 
ing on this superiority and on the terror of their name, they 
had hoped to traverse the central districts of Gaul with little 
difficulty. But the intervention of Cassar completely changed 
the state of the case. . He fell upon their rear-guard as they 
were passing the Arar (Sadne), and cut to pieces a large 
number of them, belonging to the tribe or pagus of the 
Tigurini.^ Following up the march of the main body, he 
pursued them through the land of the JEdiians, defeated them 
a second timedn the neighbourhood of Bibracte, and completed 
their destruction within the borders of the Lingones, where 
the remnant of this formidable host was compelled to sur- 
render at discretion. 

This first campaign is memorable not only for the ability 
and boldness with which Caesar pushed forward into the heart 
of Gaul, to a distance of more than 150 miles from the frontier 
of the Boman province; but still more from the picture it 
presents to us, by an eye-witness and an observer of first-rate 
intelligence, of one of those great national movements, such 
as we read of in earlier times among the Gauls, and which 
became so frequent among the German and Slavonian nations 
before the close of the Eoman Empire. The Helvetians left 
home (according to documents found in their camp and cited 
by CsBsar) to the number of 368,000 souls, including men, 
women and children. Less than a third of th^se (about 
110,000) returned to their native country after their final 


• Cros. B. G. i. 1. 

> Tho Helvetians wero^ at this time 
divided into four principal pagi or 
cantons, of which tho Tigurini were 
one; another, the pagus Verbigenus, 
is also mentioned by Cmsar {B, G. i. 
27); the names of tho other two are 
unknown, but the hypothesis adopted 
by Walckenaer (G^ogr. des Gaulea^ 
vol. i. p. 311), and favoured by Dr. 
Long, that they were tho tribes men- 
tioned by Strabo (iv. p. 183, vii. p. 293), 
under the names of the Ambrones and 


ToUgeni or Tugeni, as taking part in 
tho invasion of the Oiinbri, is certainly 
plausible enough. Both names sub- 
sequently disappear from history. 

The neighbouring tribes of tho 
Bauraci, Bbii, Tulingi, and Latovici 
joined the Helvetians in this move- 
ment, but arc expressly distinguished 
from them (ibid. v. 29). Of these the 
Bauraci certainly dwelt in the neigh- 
bourhood of Basle : the Boii came from 
Noricum (Gaos. L c.); the other two 
are unknown. 
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defeat.^ Yet their chiefs appear to have found no difficulty 
in moving this unwieldy mass across a large part of Gaul, and 
had it not been for the intervention of Ca}sar, there is no 
reason to doubt that they would have successfully effected 
their original project of a national emigration. 

§ 3. Caesar’s second campaign (in the same year with the 
preceding, b.c. 58) brought him in contact with a still more 
formidable enemy. For some time previously to his arrival 
the Gauls had suffered severely from the incursions of the 
German tribes beyond the Ehine : and one of these German 
leaders, a chieftain named A.riovistus,® had succeeded in esta- 
blishing himself in possession of a large portion of the territory 
of the Sequani, while fresh swarms of invaders had either 
already crossed the Rhine, or were assembling on its banks 
with a view to occupy the more fertile and better cultivated 
lands on the other side of it. In this state of things the 
Gaulish chiefs implored the succour of Ctesar, who imme- 
diately took advantage of the opening : and after a fruitless 
pretence of negotiation, attacked and defeated Ariovistus in 
the plains of Upper Alsace, about 50 miles from the Rhine.* 
The slaughter was immense ; the remains of the German army 
were driven across the river; and for some time all attempts 
on their part to recross it in this direction were effectually 
checked.® 


* Ca3s. B. G. i. 29. Tlje statement 
tliat only 92,000 of tho original emi- 
grants — just a fourth of tho whole — 
were capable of bearing arms, sliows 
how large a proportion of women and 
children took part in a migratory move- 
ment of this character. 

® Ariovistus is called by some modern 
writers, king of the Suevi, but ho is 
never so termed by Caesar, who styles 
him simply a “ king of the Germans” 
(rex Germanoruin, B. G. i. 81). The 
forces under his cx)mmand were a mixed 
multitude from a number of German 
tribes, who appear to have flocked 
around his standard for the sake of 
gain. Tlie enumeration of these tribes 


in c. .51 docs not seem to imply that 
tho Suevi were in any predominant, 
numbers. 

* Tho site of this battle cannot \)e 
determined with any precision. 'I'lio 
statement that the routed GermaiiH 
fled from the tield for about fifty miles 
to the banks of the Rhin(; (o. .58 extr.), 
does not prove that this was the nhoHeM 
distance to that river. Hut it njridc-rs 
it improbable that it was fought ho 
near the Rhine as the site betwci'ii 
Mulhau^en and Thaiin which is fixed 
UjH^n by tho Kmperor Napoleon (I/fs- 
toire th Jules Cesar ^ vol. ii. p. 8G). 

' Cms. B. G, i. 87-51. 
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The political consequences of this victory were immense. 
It may he said to have practically decided for centuries the 
question whether Gaul should become a Boman province or 
be subjected to its German neighbours. It is at the same time 
interesting to the geographer as the first occasion on which a 
Boman army ever came in sight of the Bhine — ^that great 
river that was to form for so long a period the much contested 
barrier between them and the barbarians. 

§ 4. The campaigns of the following year (b.o. 57) were 
spread over a much wider field. After the close of his opera- 
tions in the preceding year Geesar had established the winter 
quarters of his legions in the land of the Sequani, instead of 
withdrawing them within the limits of the Boman province : 
a step which was justly regarded by the Gauls as a sign of his 
intention to subdue the whole country.* The consequence 
was that all the tribes of the Belgae, who at this period 
occupied the whole region north of the Seine and Marne, 
combined together to expel the Boman intruders.^ The Bemi 
alone adhered to the Boman cause, and with the assistance of 
the intelligence furnished by them, and the support in arms of 
the .ZSduans, Geesar was able to carry the war at once into 
the enemy’s territory. He crossed the river Axona (Aisne), 
defeated the combined forces of the Belgians who ha^ attacked 
his camp, reduced in succession the Suessiones, Bellovaci and 
Ambiani ; and followed up his advantage by a decisive defeat 
of the Nervii, the most formidable and warlike of all the 
Belgian tribes. The Aduatuci, who occupied the country 
about the confiuence of the Sambre and Meuse, were the last 
to oppose the Boman general in arms, but their capital city 
or stronghold was taken after a short siege, and its fall was 
followed by the submission of all the remaining Belgian 
tribes. 

While Gsesar himself was thus engaged in the north of 
Gaul, he had detached P. Grassus with a single legion to the 


* Ca». B. a. H. 1. 


' See Note A, p, 185. 
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regions bordering on the Western Ocean. His lieutenant was 
apparently favourably received, and was able to announce the 
submission and friendly disposition of the tribes known to tiie 
Gauls by the name of Armoricans, who occupied Brittany and 
the west of Normandy. These comprised the Yeneti, Osismii, 
Onriosolitm, Unelli, Esnvii, Aulerci and Bedones. The nations 
along the course of the Loire, the Namnetes, Andes, Turones, 
and Oamutes were equally favourable : P. Crassus took up his 
winter quarters among the Andes,* while other legions were 
stationed among the Turones and Camutes, and Ceesar himself 
repaired to Italy for the winter in the belief that the whole of 
Gaul was effectually subduedi* 

A few months sufSced to show the futility of this confidence. 
Already before the middle of the winter Servius Galba, who 
had been dispatched with a single legion to keep in order the 
Alpine tribes in the upper valley of the Bhone— the Nantuates, 
Yeragri and Seduni, was attacked in his winter quarters, and 
though he repulsed the assailants with loss, he was compelled 
to abandon the intention of wintering at Octodurus (Martigny) 
where he had first taken up his quarters, and descend into 
the more tranquil regions on the Lake of Geneva. The 
object of Csesar in posting one of his legions in these moun- 
tain regions was to secure the passage of the Pennine Alps 
(the Great St. Bernard) — a pass which was already frequented 
by traders, though exposed to many dangers and subject to 
heavy exactions from the tribes who occupied it.^ This pur- 
pose was for the time wholly frustrated : and we hear nothing 
of its resumption by Csssar during his Gaulish wars. 

§ 5. In the following spring, B.o. 56, a much more formidable 
danger arose among the Armorican tribes in the north-west of 
Gaul, which had been lately reduced to submission by P. Crassus. 


* It was doubtless on this occasion 
that P. Crassus collected the infor- 
mation concerning tlie Gassiterides or 
Tin Islands, which is referred to by 
Strabo (iii. 5, § 11). 

• CiBs. B. O. ii. 8.5. 


* ^ Causa mittendi fait, quod iter per 
Alpes, quo magno eum periculo, mag- 
nisque cum portoriis mercatores ire 
consuerant, patefieri volcbat” (B, O, 
iii. 1). 
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These tribes, finding that what the Bomans aimed at was not 
merely nominal submission, but real subjection, conspired 
together with the view of expelling the invader. They were 
essentially a maritime people, especially the Yeneti, who held 
the chief control over the neighbouring seas, having many ships 
of large size, with which they traded to Britain, and by the 
habit they had acquired of navigating these stormy seas, had 
attained a complete monopoly of the commerce of the adjoining 
regions.^ With them were united the auxiliary squadrons 
of the other Armorican states already alluded to ; but besides 
these they obtained assistance from the more distant Morini 
and Mcnapii, and drew succours from the opposite island of 
Britain — the name of which here appears for the first time in 
Boman history.® 

The war was long protracted and laborious ; principally owing 
to the nature of the country, which is admirably described by 
Csesar. The land of the Yeneti — the present department of the 
Morbihan — was low and rocky, intersected by shallow inlets of 
the sea, on the promontories and tongues of land between which 
their towns were situated, in positions almost inaccessible by 
land, and difficult of approach by sea on account of the shoals 
and rocks, and rapid alternations of the tides, to which the 
Bomans were little accustomed. It was not till toiyards the 
end of the summer that Osesar was able to assemble a fleet 
capable of coping with that of the Yeneti and their allies, who 
were able to put to sea with not less than 220 ships, fully 
manned and equipped, and far superior in size and strength 
to those that the Romans could bring against them.* The 
account given by Caesar of the ships used by the Yeneti is 
remarkable, and shows an advance in navigation far beyond 
that usually ascribed to these semi-barbarous nations. They 
were of large size, rising so .high out of the water that 
the Bomans could hardly assail them with missiles, and even 
when they raised turrets on their galleys these did not equal 


* Cses. B. G. iii. 8. 


* Ibid. iii. 9. 


* Ibid. iii. 14. 
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in height the poops of the Gaulish ships. At the same time 
they were built wholly of solid oak, so that the beaks of the 
galleys made very little impression upon them. Their sails 
were made of hides or leather to withstand the violence of the 
gales in these seas, and their anchors were fastened with chains 
instead of cables.® The Roman fleet was composed in part of 
long ships or galleys built in the Loire expressly for the occa- 
sion, partly of vessels furnished by the Gaulish tribes, of the 
Pictones and Santones who adhered to the Roman alliance.® 
But the courage and skill of Decimiis Brutus, who commanded 
it, triumphed over all the advantages of the enemy, and he 
defeated the allied fleet in a decisive action with such loss, 
that it was immediately followed by the submission of the 
Veneti and of all their maritime allies. 

The other operations of the year were of comparatively little 
importance. But while Cmsar was engaged in the war with 
the Armoricans, his lieutenant P. Crassus had reduced to sub- 
jection almost the whole of Aquitania, extending — as the term 
is used by Ca3sar — from the Garonne to the Pyrenees. A few 
mountain tribes alone remained in arms, whom lie was deterred 
by the lateness of the season from following into their rugged 
fastnesses.^ Coesar himself before the close of the season made 
an expedition against the distant nations of the Morini and 
the Menapii, who had made no signs of submission, but they 
retreated before his approach into the vast forests and marshes 
with which their country was almost wholly covered, into 
which he found it impracticable to pursue them.® 

§ (5. At the close of this third year’s campaign, as remarked 
by Dr. Merivalc, ‘‘the only members of the Gaulish race 
who retained their liberty were the mountain tribes of the 
Pyrenees and the amphibious wanderers of the Waal and the 
Scheldt.”® But Caesar did not want employment for his 
legions, and the campaign of the following year (n.c. 55) was 


* Gsesar, B. O. iii. 13, 14. 
« Ibid. 9. 11. 

' Ibid. 20-27. 


» Ibid. 28, 29. 

® History of Rome, vol. i. p. 358. 
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rendered memorable as the first occasion on which the Eoman 
arms were carried across the Bhine into Germany, and across 
the sea into Britain. 

The occasion for the former enterprise was furnished in the 
first instance by the Germans themselves. The Usipetes and 
Tencteri, two German tribes that had occupied a territory on 
the right bank of the Bhine, in the lower part of its course,' 
finding themselves hard pressed by the powerful nation of the 
Suevi, who were gradually extending themselves to the west, 
and subduing or expelling all the tribes that lay between them 
and the Bhine, had crossed that river and established them- 
selves in the territory of the Menapii. Hence they spread 
without difficulty into the adjoining regions, and were ex- 
tending their incursions on every side when CsBsar arrived in 
that part of Gaul, and after a brief negotiation attacked and 
defeated them between the Meuse and the Bhine, driving 
them with great slaughter into the one river or the other. 
But a large body of their cavalry succeeded in making their 
escape across the Bhine, and took refuge in the land of the 
Sugambri,^ who made common cause with the fugitives, and 
refused the demands of Caesar to deliver them up, alleging 
that the Bomans had no right to interfere beyond the Bhine. 
At the same time the Ubians, the only people on the right 
bank of that river who had entered into friendly relations with 
Borne, entreated Caesar to cross the Bhine with a view to strike 
terror into the Suevi and their allies. He in consequence con- 
structed a bridge across the river — a work which was accom- 
plished with marvellous celerity, being completed within ten 
days from its first commencement® — and passed it with his 

* CaJB. B, G. iv. 1. Both these names brated bridge cannot be determined, 
hero appear for the first time, but but it may be fixed 'within definite 
are afterwards repeatedly mentioned limits. The history of the campaign, 
during the wars of the Romans with combined with the natural geography 
the Germans. They were on this oc- of the country, and the course of the 
casion effectually driven out of Gaul, river, leave no doubt that it must be 
and never again crossed the Rhine. placed between Coblentz and Ander- 

* See note to next page. nach, probably in the neighbourhood 

3 B. G. iv. 18. The exact place of Neuwied (see Ukert, Germania, 

where Cesser constructed this cele- p. 18, note). 
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whole army. But the Suevi and Sugambri, on the first intelli- 
gence of the construction of the bridge, had withdrawn into 
the interior of the vast forests with which their territories 
abounded. Thither Omsar did not think fit to follow them, 
and after laying waste the lands of the Sugambri near the 
river he contented himself with this demonstration, and re- 
crossed the bridge, after having spent only eighteen days on 
German soil.* 

§ 7. He had previously made up his mind to undertake an 
expedition against Britain ; an enterprise to which he was pro- 
bably urged more by the desire of the fame to be earned by 
being the first Eoman general to set foot in that remote and 
little-known island, than by any hope of real advantage. The 
summer was indeed so far advanced that he could not look for 
any great results, and he took with him only two legions, 
intending this first expedition, if we may trust his own account, 
rather as a mere reconnaissance than as a serious invasion. 
Sailing from the Portus Itius, a seaport on the coast of the 
Moriiii,® which afforded the shortest passage into the island, 
he crossed the Straits of Dover, and succeeded in eifoctiiig a 
landing in the face of the enemy, probably in the neighbour- 
hood of Deal.® But ho scarcely penetrated at all into the 
interior, his cavalry, which had sailed from a different port, 
having failed in accomplishing their passage, while his fleet 
suffered severely from a storm, accompanied by the unwonted 
phenomenon of spring tides. Under these circumstances ho 
determined to return to the mainland ; and contented himself 
with repulsing an attack of the Britons on his camp, which was 
followed by a pretence of submission on the part of some of the 
neighbouring tribes. 

§ 8. The very imperfect success of this first attempt only 
stimulated him to make greater efforts in the following spring 


* Ibid. 19. This is the first occasiDU 
oil which the Sugambri or Sicambri, 
the name of whom was afterwards so 
familiar to the Romans — the ^^emde 
gaudentes Sicambri ” of lluraco — 


appear in history. They dwelt at this 
period on the right bunk of the Rhine, 
north of the. Ubii. 

* See Note 15, p. 136. 

* See Note 0, p. 137. 
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(b.c. 54). He caused a large number of ships to be built for the 
express purpose of the invasion, and assembled not less than 
600 such vessels, besides 28 ships of war.^ With this great 
fleet, on board of which he carried five complete legions and 
2000 cavalry,® he effected the passage of the Straits without 
any loss, and landed at the same place as the year before, but 
this time without opposition, the natives having withdrawn 
into the interior at the sight of so formidable an armament. 
His first action was fought on the banks of a river about twelve 
miles from the sea-coast thence he pushed on into the interior 
of the island as far as the more important river Tamesis 
(Thames), which bounded the territory of Oassivellaunus, king 
or chief of the Trinobantes. This chieftain had been appointed 
to the supreme command of the British forces, but appears to 
have abandoned the defence of the maritime districts as hope- 
less, and withdrew at once across the Thames, the line of which 
he hoped to defend against the invader. Caesar reached that 
river at a distance of about 80 miles from the sea, at a spot 
which, according to the information which he had received, 
was the only one where the stream was fordable he here suc- 
ceeded in forcing his passage and capturing a “ town ” or 
stronghold of Oassivellaunus not far distant.* This was the 
farthest point to which he penetrated. Several of the neigh- 
bouring tribes hastened to send deputies and make overtures 
of submission,® and their example, after a short time, was fol- 
lowed by Oassivellaunus himself. Caesar, apprehensive lest the 
war should be protracted until the close of the summer, and 
desirous of returning to Gaul, admitted them to favourable 
terms, and contented himself with demanding hostages and the 
imposition of a nominal tribute.^ 

The military operations in Gaul during the remainder of the 
season had no especial interest in a geographical point of view. 


» 0»B. B. G. V. 2. 

• Ib. 8. 

• Probably the Stour, which flows 
by Canterbury and Kichborough. 


* See Note D, p. 138. 
’ Sec Note E, p. 139. 
» See Note F, p. 139 
< Ibid. V. 22. 
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The revolt of the German, or semi-German, tribes of the 
Eburones and Treveri, though they succeeded in cutting off 
one division of his army under Titurius Sabinus and Aurun- 
culeius Cotta, and gravely endangering two others, was un- 
successful, and failed in producing any permanent result. 
Caesar had judiciously posted all his legions, with a single 
exception, in the territory of the Belgians (in the wider sense 
of the word) : this being apparently the only part of Gaul 
where he expected any outbreak. He himself took up his 
winter quarters at Samarobriva (Amiens), which appears to 
have been one of the most considerable towns in those 
regions. 

§ 9. The conquest of Gaul was however still far from being 
complete, and the three following campaigns (b.c. 53, 52, and 
51), were all employed in putting down insurrections of the 
native tribes that combined in defence of their liberties before 
they were finally compelled to acquiesce in their subjection to 
the Roman yoke. The first of these was principally confined 
to the Belgian, or rather German, tribes of the Treveri and 
Eburones, and the assistance sent them from beyond the 
Rhine, from the powerful nation of the Suovi, led Cmsar to 
cross that river for the second time. His passage was effected 
on this occasion a little higher up than before, but in the same 
part of its course. He did not penetrate any farther into the 
interior than on the previous occasion. He was received in a 
friendly manner by the Ubii, whose territory immediately 
adjoined the Rhine ; but found that the Suevi had retired on 
his approach to the farthest limits of their territory, where a 
vast forest, called by Caesar the Silva Bacenis, separated them 
from the Cherusci ® on the east ; and hither he judged it im- 


* B. G. vi. 10. This is the first 
mention of the name of the Cherusci, 
afterwards so familiar to the Romans 
during their long wars in Germany. 
They appear to have dwelt at this time 
between the Wesor and the Elbe. The 

forest called by Gtesar Bacenis (a name 


not found in later writers), which he 
describes as “silva infinita magnitu- 
dine* ** would therefore correspond to 
the Harz and the range of the Tcuto- 
burger Wald, on the borders of West- 
phalia. 
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prudent to follow them. He therefore withdrew a second time 
across the Rhine, after a brief stay on the German side of the 
river.® Nevertheless, he availed himself of the opportunity to 
collect many interesting particulars concerning the nations, 
inhabitants, and natural productions of Germany, with which 
the Romans now for the first time became acquainted.^ 

§ 10. The following campaign (b.c. 62), in which the 
standard of revolt was raised by Vercingetorix, at the head of 
the Arverni, and was followed by a general defection of almost 
all the Gaulish tribes — even the faithful iEdui being carried 
away by the contagion of example to join in the movement — 
was in a political sense one of the most important of all, and 
never did the military genius of Caesar show itself more con- 
spicuously : but his movements were confined within the limits 
of Gaul itself, and he had no occasion to carry his arms beyond 
the districts with which he was already acquainted. Hence the 
operations of this year, interesting as they are in a military and 
topographical point of view, cannot be considered as having con- 
tributed materially to the extension of geographical knowledge. 

The same remark applies to the desultory hostilities of the 
following year (b.c. 51), which were confined to successive par- 
tial revolts in different parts of Gaul — among the Bello vaci 
and Treveri in Belgium, and among the Bictones and^adjacent 
tribes in the west. The last blow was given to this final move- 
ment by the reduction of Uxellodunum, a fortress of great 
natural strength,® in which the last of the rebel leaders had 
taken refuge. The capture of this stronghold may be said to 
have completed the conquest of Gaul. From this time the 
whole country from the Rhone and the Rhine to the Western 


• Cass. B. G, vi. 9, 10, 29. 

' Ibid. 21-28. 

* The position of Uxellodunum may 
bu now considered us established be- 
yond u doubt. It occupied a hill, now un- 
inhabited, called the I'uy dTssolu, near 
the north bunk of the Dordogne, within 
the limits of the district still called 
Quercy, a uume derived from that of 


the Oadurci, its ancient inhabitants — 
but near the frontiers of the Limousin. 

, This site, which was first suggested by 
D’Anville (^Notice de la Gauh, p. 729), 
and adopted by Thierry (Hist, des 
GauloiSt vol. iii. p. 220), has been fully 
conllrmed by researches tiiude on the 
spot by order of the Emperor Naix)]con 
III. (See his Vie de C^sar, vol. ii. p. 343.) 
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Ocean, passed, without any further attempt at resistance, under 
the ordinary administration of a Eoman province, and rapidly 
acquired, in all but the remotest districts, a strong tincture 
of Koman civilization. 

§ 11. With regard to Gaul itself the effect of these succes- 
sive campaigns of Julius Caesar was to bring the whole of that 
great country within the domain of definite geographical 
knowledge. For the vague ideas and arbitrary assumptions of 
previous authors were substituted the distinct and clear state- 
ments of an able observer and remarkably lucid writer. Our 
good fortune in possessing the original work in its integrity 
renders this contrast still more striking to us, and in esti- 
mating the results thus obtained we must bear in mind that 
had we possessed in like manner the complete works of some 
of the Greek writers, especially Polybius and Posidonius, wo 
should probably have found that they possessed, though in a 
somewhat vague and imperfect form, a knowledge of many 
nations, as well as physical features of the country, that are now 
for the first time found mentioned in the pages of Caesar. 

But whatever allowance may require to be made on this 
account, it is certain that Caesar’s own record of his observa- 
tions and operations in Gaul must have formed for the Romans, 
as well as for ourselves, the first foundation of all accurate 
knowledge of that country. The brief geographical summary 
with which he opens his work states clearly the ethnological 
division of the country into three portions, the inhabitants of 
which, as he distinctly tells us, differed from one another in 
language, institutions, and laws. These were the Aquitani 
in the south, the Belgse in the north, and the Celts or Gauls 
proper in the intermediate portion. Their boundaries also are 
clearly marked, the Gauls being separated from the Aquitani 
by the river Garumna or Garonne, and from the Belgae by 
the Seine and Marne, and here, as well as in other passages, 
we find him well acquainted with all the principal rivers 
which, in the case of Gaul especially, form the leading 
features in the physical geography of the country. Not only 
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are the Seine, Loire, and Garonne repeatedly mentioned in 
his Commentaries, but their tributaries, the Marne (Matrona), 
the Aisne (Axona), and the AlUer (the Elayer), were equally 
well known to him. He describes also clearly the course of 
the mountain ranges of the Cevennes (Mens Gehenna), the 
Jura, and the Vosges (Vosegus), as well as the great forest 
tract of the Ardennes (Silva Arduena), which at that period 
constituted so important a natural feature in the north of 
Gaul.* His repeated campaigns in Belgium rendered him 
familiar not only with the course of the Bhine and the Meuse 
(Mosa),^ but with those of the Sambre (Sabis), the Scheldt 
(Scaldis), and even the Waal (Vacalus), which he correctly 
describes as a branch of the Bhine, flowing into the Meuse.* 
But his knowledge of the island of the Batavi, which he con- 
ceived to be intercepted between the two rivers, was derived 
only from hearsay, and was necessarily imperfect. 

§ 12. StUl more complete and accurate was his knowledge 
of the different nations and tribes that inhabited the country 
at the time of its conquest. Here his position gave him ad- 
vantages which no ordinary geographer would have possessed : 
and where he enumerates the nations that on different occa- 
sions combined in arms against him, with the force of their 
several contingents, or that successively submitted to^ his yoke, 
we may feel confldent that his lists are based on authentic 
materials. Such lists are found, of the Helvetians and their 
allies in the first book, of the Belgic tribes in the second, of 
the Armorican nations and the Aquitanian tribes in the third, 
and a more general enumeration, comprising all the principal 
populations of Gaul in the seventh book, when they formed a 
general league under Yercingetorix. An examination of these 
lists is one of the most satisfactory things in ancient geo- 

* His statement of its extent — that r some vague popular estimate. B. O, 
it ooveied a space of more than 500 v. 8, vi. 29. 

miles in length, from the Bhine and ‘ It must be mere chance that the 
the borders of the Treveri, to the con- name of the Hosello does not occur in 
fines of the Nervii and the Bemi — is the Oommentariea 
indeed in any case a great exagge- * B. O. iv. 10. 
ration ; bat ho here doubtless followed 
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graphy : the greater part of the names are recognized at once 
from their having continued down to a recent period to give 
name to the provinces or districts where they dwelt^ or being 
still retained in those of their chief towns. A comparatively 
small number only have disappeared, and these for the most 
part were either obscure or insignificant tribes, or, as in the^ 
case of the German races in Belgium, have been effaced by 
the continual waves of invasion that have swept over that 
part of Gaul. 

In many c^es also the towns may readily be identified 
from their preserving the names of the tribes to which they 
belonged, while in others they retained the same names under 
the Eoman Empire, and are therefore well known. Such was 
the case (among others) with Avaricum (Bourges), Agedincum 
(Sens), Genabum (Orleans), and Lutetia (Paris), the position 
of which upon an island in the Seine is distinctly noticed.^ 

It is a fact peculiar to the geography of Gaul that in the 
great majority of cases the chief towns of the several tribes 
gradually lost their own separate appellations, and were known 
only by those of the tribes to which they belonged. Thus 
Samarobriva, the capital of the Ambiani, became Ambiani, 
whence its modern name of Amiens ; Avaricum of the 
Bituriges in like manner passed into Bourges ; Noviodunum 
of the Suessiones into Soissons, and so in numerous other 
instances. In all these cases, however, the change can be 
readily followed : and no doubt can exist as to the identifica- 
tion of the cities, which have continued to occupy the sites of 
the original capitals. 

The case is otherwise with the great strongholds of the 
Gauls at Gergovia and Alesia, both of which sites were sub- 
sequently abandoned, when their strength as fortresses had 
ceased to be of value. Both of them, however, can fortu- 
nately be identified beyond a doubt: the hill of Gergovia 
having always retained its original name, though uninhabited ; 


» B. Q, vii. 57. 
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while that of Alesia is still marked by the village of Alise 
8te. Beine, in a commanding position on Mont Auzois, about 
12 miles from Montbard. It is probable also that Bibracte, 
repeatedly mentioned by CsBsar as the capital of the .^dui, 
and commonly identified with the Boman city of Augusto- 
dunum (Autun), really occupied a much stronger and more 
elevated position on the hill called Mont Beuvray, some dis- 
tance further west.* Uzellodunum, though a site of great 
natural strength, does not appear to have ever been a town of 
much importance. 

§ 13. But if we are struck with the accuracy, as well as the 
eztent, of Caesar’s information concerning Gaul — a country 
which he had traversed in all directions during a space of 
ten years — the case is very different with regard both to Britain 
and Germany. In some respects indeed the information ob- 
tained by Caesar with respect to these two countries was even 
a more valuable addition to the stock of geographical know- 
ledge previously ezisting than his contributions to that of 
Gaul. For the notions concerning them to be derived from 
any earlier sources were so utterly vague and unsatisfactory, 
that the amount of knowledge he was able to collect upon the 
subject — imperfect as it was — was of the highest value, as 
supplying at least a certain portion of definite and trustworthy 
fact. He himself tells us that when he attempted to gather 
information concerning Britain from the Gaulish traders who 
were in the habit of visiting the island, he was unable to learn 
what were its magnitude and dimensions, by what nations it 
was inhabited, or even what were the largest and most com- 
modious ports.* Considering that an eztensive trade was 
undoubtedly carried on between the two countries, and 


* Seo lyAnville, Notice de la Chiule^ 
p. 156; and a note to Napoleon's Vie 
de Cdsar, vol. ii. p. 67. 

■ > B. O- iv. 20. **Itaque vooatis ad 
86 undique mercatoribus, neque quanta 
esset insuliB magnitude, neque quee 
aut quantoB nationos inoolercnt, n^ue 
quoin usum bolli haboront aut quibus 


institutis uterentur, neque qui essent 
ad majonim navium multitudinem 
idonei portus, reperire poterat." 

A nassiige &at is instructive as show- 
ing the difficulty of procuring inform- 
ation from such sources, and the con- 
sequent uncertainty of all statemonts 
derived from them. 
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that the southern or maritime districts of the island were 
inhabited by tribes of Belgian origin, who retained the names 
6f the parent races from which they had sprung,' and pre- 
served at least some degree of political connection with them, 
it is impossible to doubt that this ignorance was in part 
assumed; but it serves clearly to prove the difSculty of 
obtaining such information, and fully accounts for the vague 
character of the reports circulated by previous writers. 

§ 14. Caesar himself did not, as we have seen, advance far 
beyond the Thames : he landed on both occasions at the same 
point, and returned to it again to re-embark for GauL His 
opportunities of personal observation were therefore very 
limited, and he does not appear to have held personal inter- 
course with any of the more important nations of the island, 
except the people of Cantium or Kent — who were, as he remarks, 
by far the most civilized people in the country, and differed but 
little from their neighbours in Gaul — and the Trinobantes, 
who occupied a tract north of the Thames, probably com- 
prising the modem counties of Essex and Hertfordshire. His 
information concerning the tribes of the interior was there- 
fore derived chiefly from hearsay ; as was necessarily the case 
with his general geographical notices. He describes the 
island^ as of triangular form, one of the angles being formed 
by the projecting point of Kent (Cantium), another by a pro- 
montory extending towards the south, in the direction of 
Spain. The coast between these two, which faced that of 
Gaul, was about 500 miles in length. The west coast, opposite 
to which lay Hibernia, was said to be about 700 miles in 
extent; while the third, which faced the nerth (north-east) 
was not less than 800 miles. Hibernia' was estimated at about 


• B . < 7 . V.12. 

' Ibid. ▼. 13. 

* ** Alterum yergit ad Hispaniam at- 
me occidentem solcm ; qua ex parte cat 
dibemia, dimidio minor, ut mstimatur, 
uam Britannia.” Ibid, This is the 
rst mention in any extant author of 

the name of Hibernia, though there 
can bo no rionbt that the name at least 


was known to the Bomans long before, 
as was that of leme to the Greeks. 

Tlie expression of • ** vergit ad Hispa- 
niam” is very singular; but would 
seem to im^y that he conceived the 
position of Britain somewhat in the 
same manner that Strabo did ; though 
he distinctly placed Ireland to the went 
of it, and not to tlic north. 
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two-thiids of the size of Britain, from which it was separated 
by a strait of about the same width as that from Britain to 
Gaul. Midway between the two was an island called Mona : 
besides which numerous other islands were scattered around the 
principal one, in some of which it was asserted that at the 
winter solstice there was continuous night for thirty days.' Of 
this CsBsar could get no definite account, but he ascertained by 
observations instituted on purpose with water-clocks that even 
in the parts of Britain visited by himself, the nights at that 
season (the late summer) were shorter than in Gaul.^ The 
climate was alao more temperate, and the cold in winter less 
severe. 

It is remarkable that no allusion is found in the Conunen- 
taries, either in this passage or elsewhere, to the celebrated 
Cassiterides or Tin Islands, in connection with Britain, though 
it cannot be doubted that it was the richness of Cornwall in 
this respect that led to the extensive trade with Britain carried 
on by the Yeneti from Bretagne; who probably transported 
the ore from thence to the mouth of the Loire.' Caesar was 
erroneously informed that tin (plumbum album) was found in 
the iaierior of Britain' — a statement which, if it were not 
intended to mislead, can only be ascribed to the ignorance of 
the Belgian tribes in the south-east of the island concerning 
the remote comer in the south-west. Pearls, which had been 
supposed to be produced in Britain in large quantities, were 
found to be in fact neither large nor of fine quality.' 

§ 15. Still more imperfect was the acquaintance possessed 


* Ibid, It is evident that this is 
only a xeappearanoe of the confused 
traditions about Thule; but fiom the 
expression of Cnar (de quibus insulis 
nonnuUi toripserurUi) it seems that he 
is here referring to the statements of 
earlier authors (Greek or Latin) rather 
than to anything he heard in the 
country. 

> ** Koa nihil de eo peroontationibus 
reperiebamus, nisi oertis ex aqua men- 
snris breviores csso quam in oontinenti 


nootes yidebamus.” Ibid. 

* The information on this subject 
collected by F. Crassus has been already 
referred to (see Note 8, to p. 115). 

* * ** Nasoitur ibi plumbum album in 
jnediterraneis regionibus,” v. 12. 

* The British pearls are not alluded 
to by CsBsar, though asserted by some 
later writers to be one of the tempta- 
tions that induced him to attempt the 
conquest of the island. (Suet. dies. 
47. See Obapter XXIII. Note A.) 
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by Caesar with Grennany, so far as it rested on personal obser- 
vation. Though he twice crossed the Bhine with an army, 
and might undoubtedly boast of being the first Boman general 
who ever set foot on ^nuan soil, he penetrated on each occa- 
sion but a very small distance into the interior, and has fur- 
nished us with no detmls of his operations. But from his 
alliance with the Ubians, who at this period occupied the right 
bank of the Bhine, as well as from the numerous German 
prisoners taken from Ariovistus, he appears to have had the 
means of obtaining information concerning the neighbouring 
tribes and nations, as well as the character of the country in 
general, of a more trustworthy character than would have been 
within the reach of any ordinary geographer. Thus we find all 
the principal tribes that he mentions — the Suevi, the Sngambri 
or Sicambri, the Usipetes and Tencteri, as well as the IJbii 
themselves, and the more distant Cherusci, all noticed under 
the same ntunes by which they shortly afterwards reappear in 
history ‘ : and though their limits and places of abode cannot 
be said to be distinctly indicated, this was inevitable, at a 
time when the leading geographical features of the country 
were as yet unknown, and there were no towns or fixed points 
to determine the locality of each tribe.* A very large part of 
Germany was undoubtedly at this period covered with primeval 
forests. Of these Csesar mentions two by name, the great 
Hercynian Forest, which had already been known by name at 
least to Eratosthenes and Posidonius, and was reported to extend 
over a space of nine days’ journey in width, and more than 
sixty days’ journey in length : its extension in that direction 
being unknown. It began on the confines of the Helvetii and 

* Of tho tribes that bad flirniahed Sednrii are sappoeed to have oomo from 
their oontingents to the army of Ario- more distant rcKions to the north. 
Tisttu (B. G. L 51) — the names of which ' Csesar did not penetrate &r enough 

were doubtless learnt from the cap- into the interior to become acquainted 
tives — the Tribocci, Vangiones, and with any of the great rivers — the £ms, 
Hemetes, were petty tribes dwelling on the Weser, and the Elbe— which natu- 
the le/t bank of the Bhine: the Suevi rally figure so prominently in the 
and ikaraoinaTini are well-known 6er- subsequent wars of the Bomans in 
ma n nations; while the Harudes and Germany. 
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Bauxaci (with the modem Black Forest) and thence continued 
along the northern bank of the Danube, to the confines of the 
Dacians and Anartians,^ where it quitted the course of the 
river and turned to the north, into regions which had never 
been visited.* The otiier, to which he gives the name of Bacenis 
Silva, he describes as separating the Suevi from the Oherusci :* 
this evidently corresponds with the forest of the B[arz, and that 
subsequently known as the Teutoburger Wald. 

§ 16. Ctesar’s account of the manners and habits of the 
Germans,^ as distinguished from the Giauls, brief as it is, is 
clear and characteristic, and agrees well in its general features 
with that collected at a later period by Tacitus. His notices 
of the wild animals on the contrary that were found in the 
vast forests of Germany, were necessarily derived from hearsay, 
and are not unmixed with the same fables which we find still 
current in the days of Pliny. 

Of his ethnographical observations undoubtedly the most 
important is that in which he remarks that while the German 
races in his day were perpetually pressing upon the Gauls 
and tending to establish themselves across the Bhine, the 
contrary had previously been the case, and Gaulish tribes had 
formerly crossed the Bhine and established themselves on 
German territory. This accords well with the fact^that we 
find at an earlier period races of Gaulish origin, the Boii, 
Taurisci, and others extending down the valley of the Danube 
even to the frontiers of Dacia and Illyricum.* 

§ 17. The Civil Wars of the Bomans, that preceded the 
final establishment of the Empire, from their being confined 
within the limits of the Boman dominions, were naturally 
little calculated to promote the extension of geographical 
knowledge. The only exception was the remarkable march 
of Cato from Cyrene to Utica, which would possess much 

This mentfamof loobsoiue apeople tioned by any other author, 

as the Anartiana is very singnlar. A * Cm. B. a. vi. 25. 
tribe of that name is found in the list * Ha pi. 10. 

Sipon by Ptolemy (iii. 8, § 5) of the * Ib. pi. 21-24. 

Daoian trilies, but they are not men- * See Chapter XYlIl. p. 90. 
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§ 18. Hostilities were also carried on. upon the eastern 
frontier of the Boman Empire during the interval of repose 
that preceded the final contest between Antony and Octavian, 
and the operations of the former against the Parthians were 
attended with some successes and deserve a passing notice. 
The history of this war was written by his friend and com- 
panion Dellius,* whose work was used by Strabo, and appears 
to have thrown some additional light on the countries bor- 
dering on Armenia and Mesopotamia. But our knowledge of 
these campaigns is too imperfect to estimate their value in 
this respect. We learn however that, after the way had been 
cleared for him by the successes of his lieutenants, Yentidius 
and Canidius — the first of whom defeated the Parthians and 
drove them back across the Euphrates, while the second re- 
duced the Armenian king, Artavasdes, to submission, and even 
carried the Boman arms for the second time against the Iberians 
and Albanians^ — he himself advanced at the head of a great 
army through Armenia, into Atropatene, a province hitherto 
unknown to the Boman arms, and which constituted a subordi- 
nate kingdom dependent upon the Parthian monarchy. Here 
he laid siege to a city called by Plutarch Phraata, and by 
Dion Cassius Praaspa, which is described as a great city, in 
which the king of Media (Atropatene) had deposited his wives 
and children for security.^ It was a fortress of great strength, 
and the efforts of Antony to reduce it proved ineffectual. 
Unfortunately its site is very imperfectly indicated. But it 
appears to be certainly the same place which is called by 
Strabo Vera,® and if this be the case it may probably be iden- 
tified with the remarkable mountain fortress now known as 


one instance killed a snake between 
8 and 9 feet in length (p. 268) ; but no 
such gigantic monsters hs the Pythons 
and Boas of India are known in Africa 
at ..the present day. 

" Strabo, xi. p. 523 ; Pint. Anton, 
c. 25, 59. This is the same Dellius to 
whom Horace has addressed the well- 
known odo (Carin. ii. 3;. 


' Plut. Anton, 34 ; Dion Gass. xlix. 
24. Plutarch even asserts that Cani- 
dius on this occasion advanced as far 
as* the Caucasus (&xp< KaviecCo'ov 
irpo^Adcv), a statement that must doubt- 
less be received with some allowance. 

* Plut. Anton. 38. 

* Odepa. Strabo, xi. 13, p. 523. Un- 
fortunately the text of Strabo in this 
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Takht-i-Suleiman, for which Sir H. Bawlinson has claimed the 
name of the Atropatenian Ecbatana.^ Be this as it may, it is 
certain that Antony on this occasion carried the Boman arms 
in this direction farther than any preceding, or indeed than 
any subsequent, general. 

Haying been compelled to abandon the siege, he commenced 
his retreat towards Armenia, but suffered severely from drought 
and thirst in traversing the arid plains of Atropatene (the 
modern Azerbijan), as well as from the continual harassing 
attacks of the Farthians. It was not till after twenty-seven 
days’ march, during which they were engaged in almost per- 
petual hostilities, and are said to have lost not less than 24,000 
men, that the Boman army reached the river Araxes, after 
crossing which they found themselves in safety, within the limits 
of a friendly country.^ The distance from Phraata or Vera to the 
Araxes is given by Strabo, on the authority of Dellius, at 2400 
stadia, or 240 G. miles. Sir H. Bawlinson, who was himself 
well acquainted with the country, points out the accuracy with 
which the details of this march are given by Plutarch, evidently 
following the authority of Dellius : among other incidents the 
sufferings of the Boman soldiers were on one occasion greatly 
augmented by their coming to a stream of saU water which is 
undoubtedly the Aji, a river flowing a few miles to the north 
of Tabriz, the only one of this nature in all Azerbijan.^ 

On the other hand the route by which Antony had advanced 
into Atropatene is very obscurely indicated. Strabo indeed 
represents him as being purposely misled by the king of 

passago is corrupt, and it is impossible contrary, identifies the two, as merely 
to determine the connexion of this different appellations of the same place 
name with the preceding clause of the (Oeogr, Joum. 1. o.)* name of 

sentence in which is found that of Gazaca occurs in Ptolemy and Am- 
Gazaca, a weU-known name, corre- mianus Marcellinus, as well as in 
spending to the Armenian Gandsak, a Stepbanus of Byzantium : that of Vera, 
treasury. Groskurd, Kramer and C. 1 believe, is not found in any other 
MiiUor consider the two names as writer. 

referring to two distinct places— the ' Bawlinson in Oeogr. Journal^ Tol. 

one being the winter, the other the x. p. 65, Ac. 

summer residence of the kings of Atro- ’ Plut. AiiUm. 41-49; Dion Cass, 

patene — and it is difficult to resist this xlix. 28-31. 
conclusion. Sir H. Bawlinson, on the * Id. ibid. pp. 113-117. 
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Aimenia, who caused him to take a circuitous and laborious 
route from the Euphrates instead of the more direct and easy 
one.^ But this may well be doubted. The direct route from 
the Zeugma (at Bir) would have led him through the same 
country as had been traversed by Crassus, and exposed him to 
a repetition of the same disasters. By keeping to the moun- 
tains through Oommagene, Sophene, and the southern provinces 
of Armenia, he avoided exposing himself to the attacks of the 
Parthian cavalry, while the alliance of the Armenian king 
secured his northern flank. Ajrtavasdes however, though at 
first acting as the ally of Antony, abandoned him in the time 
of his need — a defection for wUch the Boman triumvir at a 
later period punished him by invading his kingdom and 
depriving him of the sovereignty.” 

It is during this period that we find the first notice of the 
city of Palmyra, against which Antony detached a predatory 
expedition, on account of the wealth which the inhabitants 
were reported to have accumulated by their extensive com- 
mercial relations, with the Syrians on the one side, and the 
Parthian provinces on the other.” 


« Strabo, zL 13, p. 524. 

* Plutaz^ AnL 50 ; Dion Gass. xliz. 
89, 40. On this ocoarion Antony 
adyanced Aom Nicopolis in Lesser 
Armenia, and pushed on direct upon 


Artaxata, the Armenian capital, of 
which he made himself master. 

* Appian, B. C. v. 9. This expe- 
dition appears to have takeh place in 
B.O. 41. 
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NOTE A, p. 114. 

BELGIAN TRIBES. 

The enumeratioii on this occasion of the various Belgian tribes^ 
and the forces they were able to muster, is a document of the 
highest interest, and furnishes the foundation for all inquiries into 
the geography of this part of Gaul. 

The nations mentioned by Omsar, most of whom can be deter- 
mined, and their site fixed with the greatest clearness, are as 
follows : 

The Bellovaoi, whose capital city still retains the name of 
Beauvais. 

The Ambiani, whose name is still found in that of Amiens. 

The Atrebates who gave name to Artois and its capital of Arras. 

The Caletes whose name is still found in that of the Pays de 
Caux, the part of Normandy adjoining the sea, from the mouth of 
the Seine to that of the Bresle. 

The Yeliocasses in the Yexin, the district between the Beauvaisis 
and the Seine. 

The Yeromandui in the Yermandois, a portion of Picardie around 
St. Quentin. 

The Suessiones in the diocese of Soissons. 

The Bemi, who were in alliance with Cmsar, in that of Beims. 

In all these cases the names alone sufSce to fix the locality 
beyond dispute. In the case of the Nervii, the most powerful and 
warlike of all the Belgic tribes, the name has disappeared, though 
still mentioned by Tacitus and Ptolemy: but their position is 
certain : they occupied the region of Hainault and the diocese of 
Oambrai, extending eastward to the Sambre. In like manner the 
Morini held the sea-coast adjoining the Straits of Calais from the 
mouth of the Somme to the Scheldt, and the Menapii the still more 
northerly district about the mouths of the Scheldt and the Meuse. 

The Aduatuoi were situated to the north of the Nervii, about the 
confiuence of the &mbre and Meuse : their chief city is supposed, 
though on doubtful evidence, to have occupied the site of Namur. 

The Eburones must be placed to the north of these last, apparently 
in the district subsequently occupied by the Tungri (Tongres); 
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while the three nations associated with them by Caesar as dis- 
tinctly German tribes (qui uno nomine Germani appellantur), the 
Condrusi, Caerasi, and Taemani, are otherwise wholly unknown. 

The powerful nation of the Treveri (certainly a German tribe) 
did not take part with the Belgians on this occasion, but is 
repeatedly mentioned elsewhere in the Commentaries : they held 
apparently the whole of the subsequent diocese of Treves, on each 
side of the Moselle, and extending to the left bank of the Bhine. 
The same was the case with the Mediomatrici, (Caes. JB. G. iv. 10, 
vii. 76) whose name survives in the much abbreviati^d form of 
Metz, the ancient diocese of which probably coincided with the 
limits of their territory. The Ubii at this time dwelt on the right 
bank of the Khine, opposite to the Treveri. 


NOTE B, p. 119. 

OASSAR’s passage from GAUL TO BRITAIN. 

Both the point of departure, from which Cassar sailed on his 
expedition to Britain, and that where he landed in the island, have 
been of late years made the subject of much controversy. Mr. 
Long, who is the most recent writer that has examined the ques- 
tion, arrives at the conclusion “ that it will never bo settled 
whether Caesar sailed from Wissant or from Boulogne.” {Decline 
of the Roman Republic, vol. iv. p. 433.) Without presuming to 
“ settle ” the question, I may briefly state the reasons which in my 
opinion are decisive in favour of Wissant ; the conclusion adopted 
by D^Anvillo, Gossellin, Walckenaer, as well as more recently by 
M. de Saulcy. Caesar tells us that he selected the Fortus Itius, as 
his point of departure, because it was the most convenient passage 
to Britain, about thirty miles from the continent (quo ex portu 
commodissiinum in Britanniain trajectum esse cognoverat, circitor 
milium passuuni xxx a continonti. B. G. v. 2). Now Wissant is the 
nearest port to Britain, and was on that account much used in the 
middle ages. This was a point that could be readily ascertained 
by a mere inspection of the coast. It is true that the distance is 
less than the 30 (Roman) miles stated by Caesar; but we have 
repeatedly had occasion to observe that the ancients had absolutely 
no means of determining distances at sea with any approach to 
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accuracy. The difference is inconsiderable : Wissant being about 
22 English or 23^ Koman miles from Dover : while Gessoriacum 
or Boulogne is nearly (if not quite) 30 English miles from Folke- 
stone, the nearest point of the British coast. It is certain that 
after the Bomans had permanently established themselves in Gaul, 
and came to have frequent intercourse with Britain, Gessoriacum 
came to be the customary port of communication between the two : 
but if we suppose this to be the Portus Itius of Caesar we have to 
account for the change of name, of which we have no similar 
instance in regard to any other name mentioned in the Com- 
menuiiies. 

I entirely concur with Mr. Long in believing the Icium or 
Itiiim Promontorium of Ptolemy (ii. 9, § 2) to bo Cape Grisnez, the 
only headland of importance along this whole line of coast, and 
which must in all ages have attracted attention; though the 
geographer has in this case much misplaced its position. But if 
Cape Grisnez be the promontory of Itium, the Portus Itius would 
l»e naturally looked for in its immediate neighbourhood : and the 
name would suit much better with Wissant, which is barely 3 miles 
from Cape Grisnez, than with Boulogne which is nearly ten. 

For a fuller discussion of this subject I must refer my readers to 
J\Ir. Long’s article Itius Portus in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography^ and to his Appendix to his History^ vol. iv. already cited, 
as well as to the work of M. F. de Saulcy {Les Gampagnes de Jules 
Cesar dans les Oaulcs, Paris, 1862, pp. 125-224). The arguments on 
the other side are ably brought forward by Mr. Lowin {Invasion of 
Britain by Julius Caesar^ 8vo., London, 1859). 


NOTE 0, p. 119. 

LANDING OF CMSAR IN BBITAIN. 

This point, like that discussed in the preceding note, after 
having been regarded as a settled question by most English his- 
torians and topographers from Camden down to our own day, has 
of late been much disputed. It would far exceed the limits of a 
note to enter into the details of the controversy, for which I must 
again refer my readers to Mr. Long’s valuable History of the Decline 
of the Boman Bcpuhlicj vol. iv. Appendix L, who has, in my opinion, 
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successfully refuted the arguments of those who contend that Csssar 
must have landed to the westward of Dover, in the neighbourhood 
of Hythe or Lympne. The contrary seems certainly implied in 
tbe expression of Cmsar that, on his second voyage, when his ships 
had drifted with the tide, he found aJt dawn of day that he had left 
Britain behind him on his left longius delatus mstu orta luce sub 
sinistra Britanniam relictam conspexit,” v. 8). This passage is in 
my opinion decisive of the whole question. It is not only clearly 
intelligible, but appropriate and graphic (as Cmsar’s language 
generally is) on the supposition that the deet was carried through 
the Straits of Dover beyond the South Foreland, where the coast 
trends away to the north. The advocates of the opposite theory 
fail to give any intelligible explanation of it in accordance with 
their views. I will only add that the distance of 12 miles from 
the place of his landing to the river where the enemy first disputed 
his advance would just about bring him to the banks of the Stour. 
This question has also been fully investigated by M. F. de Saulcy, 
in the work cited in the previous note, who arrives at the conclusion 
that OcBsar sailed from Wissant and landed at Deal. 


NOTE D, p. 120. 

PASSAGE OF THE THAMES. 

The precise spot at which Cmsar crossed the Thameis has been a 
subject of much controversy, and cannot yet be said to be deter- 
mined with certainty. But it may be placed with reasonable 
assurance within narrow limits. It could not have been lower 
down than Kingston, because the tide comes up as far as Teddington, 
just below that town : and there is no reason to place it higher up 
than Chertsey. At the present day the river is fordable at many 
points between these towns, the most practicable of such fords 
being at Sunbury, But the name of Coway Stakes, still given to a 
spot on the north bank of the river, near the mouth of the Wey, 
and the tradition preserved by Bede, that the stakes still visible in 
his day in the river-bed were those which had been driven in to 
prevent the passage of Csesar, certainly give a strong probability to 
the supposition, adopted by Camden and others, that this was the 
very spot where he crossed the river. Its distance from the sea 
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would also accord sufficiently well with the statement of Ccesar 
that the Tamesis was about 80 Boman miles from the sea (B. O. v. 
11). This estimate could obviously have reference only to his 
own march from the neighbourhood of Deal. The direct distance 
from the Thames to the nearest part of the coast of Sussex he had 
no means of knowing. (Ceesar, B. O, v. 18 ; Orosius, vi. 9 ; Bede, 
Hist. Ecclea. i. 2 ; Camden’s Britannia^ vol. ii. p. 168. See also the 
Archceohgia^ vol. ii. pp. 141-158, and a note to the Emperor Napo- 
leon’s Hist, de Ceaar^ vol. ii. p. 191.) 


NOTE E, p. 120. 

THE CAPITAL OP CASSIVELLAUNUS. 

Mr. Merivale supposes this ^‘oppidum” of Cassivollaunus to 
have been on the site of Yerulamium, but there seems to me no 
foundation for this. It is precisely in reference to this ** oppidum ” 
of Cassivollaunus that Ccesar explains what was meant by the term 
among the Britons — ^a mere stockade or enclosed space in the midst 
of a forest where they took refuge with their flocks and herds in 
case of an invasion. Ab his cognoscit non longe ox eo loco oppi- 
dum Cassivellauni abesse silvis paludibusque munitum, quo satis 
magnuB hominum pecorisque numerus convenerit. Oppidum autem 
Britanni vocant, cum silvas impeditas vallo atque fossa munierunt, 
quo incursionis hostium vitandae causa convenire consuerunt ” (B. O, 
vol. V. 21). There would be little reason why such a temporary 
stronghold should become converted into a Roman town. 

Other writers place it in the neighbourhood of Wendover, a diver- 
gence which sufQciontly shows the utter absence of any real clue to 
its position. 


NOTE F, p. 120. 

BRITISH TRIBES. 

The names of these tribes as given by Caesar (B. G. v. 21) are 
the Cenimagni, Segontiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci, and Cassii : none of 
which are mentioned by any later writer or are found in Britain 
under the Roman dominion. Hence they cannot be placed with 
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any certainty, though there are some reasons for supposing the 
Segontiaci to have occupied a part of Berkshire, of which Silchester 
was the capital. (Beale Foste, Britannic Researches^ p. 155.) It 
has been proposed by some editors to read Iceni, Cangi,” for the 
unknown name of the Cenimagni, but there is no authority for so 
arbitrary a change. It was first proposed by Lipsius in a note on 
Tacitus (Annal, xii. 32), and has been adopted by the recent editors 
Nipperdey and Oehler : but it is improbable that so powerful a 
tribe as the Iceni should have submitted so readily. It is much 
more likely that the names thus enumerated by Caesar should have 
been comparatively unimportant tribes on the banks of the Thames 
(say in Buckinghamshiro and Berkshire) which at a later period 
had been absorbed into the more important tribes, or were too 
insignificant to attract notice. 

The Cassii are assumed by Dr. Latham {Diet, of Anc, Oeogr, s, v.) 
to bo the people of whom Cassivellaunus was king, but this is not 
stated by Caosar, and is certainly at variance with this incidental 
notice of their submission, while Gassivellaunus still held out. 
Cmsar does not mention over what people that chieftain originally 
ruled : he bad established himself on the throne of the Trinobantes 
by the murder of the previous king — the father of Mandubracius 
(B. 0, V. 20) — but it is not clear whether this was his original 
kingdom, or an addition made to his previous dominions. The name 
of Cashiobury (near Watford, about 7 miles S.W. of St. Alban’s) 
may possibly, as suggested by Dr. Latham, retain some trace of that 
of the Cassii, but the evidence of a single isolated napie is very 
precarious. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ROMAN EMPIRE UNDER ATTOUSTUS. 


Section 1. — Roman Empire under Augustus. 

§ 1. The aRnexation of Egypt as a Eoman province (b.c. 30) 
completed in great measure the fabric of the Roman Empire, 
in the form which it retained with comparatively little alter- 
ation during a period of three centuries. The whole extent 
of the Mediterranean Sea, which still continued to be the centre 
of the ancient world, was now encircled by an uninterrupted 
chain of provinces, either directly subject to the Roman ad- 
ministration, or held by tributary and dependent kings, who 
enjoyed their nominal sovereignty only at the pleasure of their 
all-powerful neighbour. The number of these vassals or pro- 
tected states still continued to be more considerable in the time 
of Augustus than at a later period, the greater part of them 
having afterwards been gradually absorbed into the vast 
monarchy of Rome. It will assist us in considering the state 
of geographical science under the Roman Empire, its progress 
and its limits, if we take a brief preliminary survey of that 
Empire itself, as it was first constituted under Augustus, as 
well as of its relations with its immediate neighbours. 

Commencing with the West, the whole of Spain had been 
reduced to a state of subjection, and was divided into three 
provinces. Some of the northern tribes, indeed, the Cantabri 
and the Astures, who held the rugged mountain regions 
adjoining the Bay of Biscay, had still maintained their inde- 
pendence, until after the accession of Augustus, and were not 
finally subdued until the year 22 b.c.' 

’ Dion Cass. liii. 25, liv. 5. Strabo, I with the allnsions to these wars in 
iii. p. 150. All scholars are familiar | Horace (“CantabcT non ante doma- 
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The conquest of Gaul had been completed by Julius Csesar, 
and the whole country, from the Pyrenees to the Ehine and 
the Ocean, passed without difficulty under the dominion of 
Augustus. The foundation of numerous colonies, and the con- 
struction of roads in all directions tended rapidly to dissemi- 
nate Boman civilization through all parts of the country ; and 
while the Boman armies on the Bhine were kept in almost con- 
tinual hostilities with their neighbours, the Germans, on the 
other side of that river, Gaul itself appears to have enjoyed 
almost undisturbed tranquillity. 

It was especially to Agrippa that Gaul was indebted for 
much that contributed to promote its prosperity. It was he 
that first laid out and constructed four great lines of road, all 
proceeding from Lugdunum (Lyons) as a centre, of which one 
traversed the central provinces as far as the Santones on the 
Western Ocean, another led to the Bhine ; a third to the 
Northern Ocean, adjoining the Bellovaci and Ambiani; and 
the fourth southwards to the province of Narbo and Massilia.^ 
It is from the same period that dates the distribution of Gaul 
into four provinces ; the old Boman province of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis in the south, Belgica in tho north, and Gallia Lug- 
dunensis, which extended from Lugdunum to the farthest 
extremity of Armorica, but was bounded by the Loire to the 
south : the whole territory from that river to the Pyrenees 
being included under the name of Aquitania, though the people 
of that name, as described by Cmsar, did not extend north of 
the Garonne.® 

§ 2. No attempt was made either by Augustus or his immediate 
successor to follow up the imperfect designs of Julius Caesar, 
by renewing the invasion of Britain. We are told indeed that 
on two occasions — once before the downfall of Antony, and 


bills,” Carm. iv. 14, 41 ; “ Cantabruiil 
indoctum juga ftrro nostra,” Ibid. ii. 
6, 2, etc.). The name of the Astures 
appears to have excited less attention, 
and is nut found in the Homan poets 
of this period ; though it has survived 


to our own days in that of the Asturias. 
* Strabo, iv. p. 208. 

® This division continued in use till 
the time of Constantine, and is recog- 
nised both by Pliny and Ptolemy. 
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again at a subsequent period (b.o. 27) — the emperor enter- 
tained the project of an expedition to the British Islands but 
he contented himself with the more practical and easier task of 
settling the administration of Gaul, and accepted friendly over- 
tures from the princes and chieftains of the island, without 
insisting on the payment of a regular tribute.® 

With Germany, on the other hand, the relations of the 
Bomans were becoming continually more frequent, and though 
they were generally of a hostile character, they could not but 
add materially to the knowledge previously possessed of these 
wild and thinly-peopled regions, hitherto so little known either 
to Greek or Roman writers. The expeditions of successive 
Roman generals, who carried their arms as far as the Weser 
and the Elbe, will deserve to be noticed in their chronological 
sequence. But no part of Germany beyond the Rhine was per- 
manently added to the Roman dominions under Augustus. 
It was not till a considerably later period that the Roman 
frontier was carried to the line stretching across from the 
Rhine to the Danube, so as to include almost the whole of 
Suabia. 

§ 3. On the southern side of Germany the case was very 
different. It was here that the Roman Empire received by far 
its most important accession under Augustus, by the conquest 
of what may be briefly called the Danubian provinces, including 
Rhffitia, Vindelicia, Noricum, and Pannonia. Strange as it 
appears to us at the present day, it is an undoubted fact that 
while Italy was extending its power to the Western Ocean on 
the one side, and to the Euphrates and Araxes on the other, 
the wild tribes on its own northern frontier had never been 
subdued, and the valleys and defiles of the Alps wore still held 
by races of hardy and vigorous mountaineers, who defied the 
power of Rome and disdained even the semblance of submission. 
It was not till long after the accession of Augustus to the 
imperial power that he turned his attention in earnest to the 


* Dion Cass. xlix. .SS, liii. 22, 25. 


* 8trii]»o, iv. p. 200, 
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subjugation of these tribes, who had recently provoked his 
interference by lawless incursions into Cisalpine and Helvetian 
Gaul, in which they had displayed even more than their accus- 
tomed barbarity. They were, however, effectually reduced to 
subjection (in B.C. 15) by the two step-sons of the Emperor, 
Drusus and Tiberius, their strongholds in the mountains 
stormed, and a considerable part of the population compelled 
to emigrate. The Bbsetians, who held the mountains adjoining 
Tridentum (Trent), and extended from thence through the 
Tyrol into the Grisons, were the first to succumb ; but the 
Yindelicians, who occupied the northern slopes of the Alps, 
were subdued within the same summer, and the Homan frontier 
was carried at once to the Lake of Constance and the Danube.* 
The foundation in the newly acquired territory of the colony 
of Augusta Yindelicorum (Augsburg) which speedily rose to 
be one of the most flourishing and important colonies of the 
empire,* tended materially to consolidate the new conquest. 
Horicum, a district which had previously maintained friendly 
relations with Home,* shared the same fate, apparently on very 
slight grounds of provocation.* 

The Pannonians, on the other hand, did not succumb without 
a vehement and long-continued straggle with the Honian power. 
On their south-western frontier they immediately adjoined 


• Dion Casa. liv. 22 : Strabo, iv. 6, 
p. 206 ; Yell. Pai. ii. 96. These were 
the campaigns which are celebrated by 
Horace in two of the finest odes of his 
fourth book, which wns publisheil 
within a few years afterwards (Garm. 
iy, 4, and 25). The name of the 
Vindelici appears on this occasion for 
the first time. That of the Ilhscti 
was known to Polybius (np. Strab. 
iv. p. 209) ; but it is Wdly likely that 
that author had any real acquaintance 
with the tribes on the other side of* 
the Alps. The two nations appear 
throughout as intimately connected 
with one another, and were probably of 
common origin. 

’ It is termefl by Tacitus (Oermania, 


c. 41), ** splcndidissima Psetiie pro- 
vincim colonia.’* 

* A king of Nnricum is mentioned 
by C«j?ar (BeU. Civ. i. 18) as sending 
an auxiliary force of 300 cavalry to his 
support at the outbreak of the Civil 
War. He must th«*refnre have esta- 
blished friendly relations with him 
during the time that ho held the com- 
mand in Cisalpine Ganl. But the ex- 
tensive use among the Bomnns of Noric 
iron, which appears to liave been the 
principal source of their supply of that 
indispensable metal, implies the exist- 
ence of extensive commercial relations. 

• Dion Cttss. liv. 20. See Note A, 
p. 144. 
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that of the Bomans, and their native hardihood led thcnn to 
molest their richer neighbours by continual incnrsions. An 
extensive commerce was already carried on from Aquileia, in 
the land of the Yeneti — one of the most flourishing cities of 
Northern Italy — over the pass of Mount Ocra into the valley of 
the Save, and thence to the Danube:^ and this it became an 
important object with the Boman government to secure. 
Hence we find Augustus, as early as b.o. 85, conducting an 
expedition in person into Pannonia, which ended with the 
capture of their strong city of Siscia on the Save,’ a blow which 
was followed for a time by the submission of the whole people. 
They were however far from being efiectually subdued : we 
find them again in arms in B.C. 15, when they invaded the 
Boman province of Istria : and it was not till A.i>. 8 that they 
were finally reduced to subjection.® 

§ 4. But if it is remarkable to find provinces so nearly 
adjacent to Italy retaining their independence to so late a 
period, it is still more surprising, according to our modem 
notions, to leam that this was the case to a great extent even 
with tribes on the south side of the Alps, and which we are 
accustomed to consider as altogether included within the limits 
of Italy. Yet it is certain that many of these mountain tribes 
were, at the time when Augustus first ascended the throne. 


^ Strabo, vii. p. 314. Strabo cor- 
rectly points out tbAt this pass was the 
lowest part of the Alpine chain which 
extended from the Bhastian Alps to 
the country of the lapodes, where it 
rose again to a more considerable ele- 
vation. The lapodes occupied a part 
of the modem Croatia, extending from 
the Save and the Kulpa, to the Gulf 
of Quamero at the head of the Adriatic. 
They were a wild and warlike race, 
who were first reduced to subjection by 
Augustus. 

* Dion Cass. xlix. 86, 37. Accord- 
ing to the boast of Augustus himself, 
this was the first occasion on which 
the Pannonians were assailed by the 
Roman arms (Monum. Ancyr. p. 35). 

Siscia was situated at the junction 


of the Kulpa (Colapis) with the Save, 
a position which gave it an importance 
analogous to that of Belgrade in modem 
days. The site is still marked by a 
village named Siszek. 

» Dion Cass. Iv. 29-34; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 110-116; Suet. Tib, 16 ; Mon. Ancyr. 
p. 35. The alarm at Rome on this last 
occasion was great, principally no 
doubt on account of the proximity of 
the enemy, who were actually design- 
ing to invade Italy by the pass of 
Mount Ocra; and coiud thus have 
been at the gates of Rome, it was said, 
within ten days ! Hence also Sueto- 
nius ( 1 . 0 .), with obvious exaggeration, 
calls the war ** gravissimum omnium 
externorum bellorum post Punica.” 
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either altogether independent of the Boman authority, or, if 
nominally tributary, yet exempt ficom all practical conixol, and 
ready at any time to break out into hostilities. Such was the 
position of the Salassi, who occupied the great valley of Aosta, 
firom its entrance at Ivrea to the foot of the mountain passes at 
its head. They had indeed been attacked and defeated as 
early as B.o. 143 by the Consul Appius Claudius, and in 
B.C. 100 the Boman colony of Eporedia (Ivrea) was settled at 
the mouth of the valley. But they continued to retain their 
lawless and predatory habits, and committed constant depre> 
dations upon the neighbouring colonists, as well as upon all 
who had occasion to pass through their country. In one 
instance they plundered the baggage of a part of Cesar’s 
army; and compelled Decimus Brutus on his retreat from 
Mutina in B.o. 43 to purchase his passage by the payment of a 
large sum of money.* It was not till after repeated campaigns 
that they were finally reduced to subjection by Terentius 
Yarro in B.o. 25 ; a result that was attained only by the almost 
total extirpation of the tribe.* At the same time the founda- 
tion of the Boman colony of Augusta Preetoria (Aosta) at the 
point of junction of the two passes of the Great and Little 
St. Bernard, served to secure those two important lines of 
communication;* 

Very much the same state of things existed also in regard 
to other Alpine tribes in somewhat similar situations, such as 
the Hhuiuni — whose name is still retained in that of the Yal 
Camonica — ^the Lepontii at the head of the Lacus Yerbanus or 
Lago Slaggiore ; — ^the Triumpilini, in the Yal Trompia, &c. : 
all of which were seated on the Italian slope of the Alps. 


* Strabo, It. p. 205. 

* Id. ibid. Dion Oass. liiL 25. 

* It is certain that item this period 
onward the only three neaaea of the 
Alps from Italy Into Gau that were in 
habitual nae were: 1, that through 
the Oottian Alpa (the Mont Genbvre), 
whieh led down the valley of the 
Durance into that of theBhono; 2, the 


Little St. Bernard (per Alpee Graias), 
whioh led from Anguata direct to Lug- 
dunum, and waa much the ahorteat 
route into central Gaul S, the Great 
St. Bernard (per Alpee Ponninaa), 
which waa the ureot read to the Lake 
Lemannna and the country of the 
Helvetiana; 
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The Maritime Alps were in like manner held by Ligurian 
tribes, who retain^ their independence till the year 14 B.O., 
when they were for the first time reduced to subjection.* 
Augustus after this carried a high road through their country, 
and to commemorate the final conquest of the Alpine tribes 
erected a monument at the highest point of the pass, record- 
ing the names of not less than forty-four **Gentes Alpinss 
devictse.” The monument is still standing, at a place called 
Turbia (a corruption of Tropaea Augusta), though in ruins: 
but the inscription has fortunately been preserved to us by 
Pliny,^ and is one of our most important authorities for the 
topography of the Alpine tribes. Many of them, however, 
are of course obscure names, otherwise unknown, and which 
cannot be determined with any certainty. 

But even thus the whole of the Alpine regions were not yet 
incorporated with the Boman Empire. There still remained 
twelve petty tribes, placed under a native king named Cottius, 
who having been uniformly friendly to the Bomans, had given 
no pretext for hostilities, and continued to enjoy the nominal 
sovereignty of a small mountain territory, standing in much 
the same relation with the Boman Empire that the "pro- 
tected ” native princes hold with the British Empire in India. 
B[is capital was Segusio, now Susa, and an inscription still 
extant records the names of the "civitates” subject to his 
rule.® It was not till the reign of Nero that this petty princi- 
pality was formally included in the Boman dominions : and 
the name of the Cottian Alps attached to the portion of the 
range adjoining the Mont Genevre, continued to perpetuate 
until long after the memory of their obscure ruler. 

§ 5. On the other side of the Adriatic, Illyricum and Dal- 


^ Dion Casa. liv. 24. 

• Plin. iu. 20, a. 24, § 136. The in- 
acription beara the .titlea Imp. xiii. 
Tr. Pot. xviL, which prove tlmt this 
monument waa not aet up till b.o. 7. 

* It is atiU visible on a triumphal 
arch at Susa erected by Cottius hiiimlf 
in honour of Augustus; and is riven 
in Orelli’s IiweriptUmen Latinm Sueeisp^ 


No. 626. Most of these names are 
otherwise unknown, and were doubt- 
less those of obscure and petty tribes ; 
but among them are those of the 
Medulli and Oaturiges, who occupied 
the vaUeys on the Gaulish side of the 
Mont Genevre, and wo thus learn that 
the dominions of Cottius extended on 
both sides of the Alps. 
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matia were for the first time reduced to permanent subjection 
as a Roman province under the reign of Augustus. Illyricum 
had been indeed conquered as early as b.c. 167 , when after the 
defeat of its king Gentius, it was reduced to a condition 
analogous to that of Macedonia, though it did not then receive 
the formal organization of a province. But at a later period we 
find it placed under the government of Julius Caesar, at the 
same time with the two Gauls : and at this date it seems to 
have already passed into the ordinary condition of a Roman 
province. Nor do we hear of its causing him any trouble ; 
except a plundering incursion of a people called the Pirusta3 on 
its south-eastern frontier.^ But the Dalmatians, a race of hardy 
and stubborn mountaineers in the northern part of the province, 
were certainly still unsubdued at this time: and when, in 
B.c. 34 , Augustus (then only triumvir) undertook their re- 
duction in person, he enctmntered an obstinate resistance, and 
his efforts were attended with but partial success.® The Dal- 
matians, as well as their neighbours the Pannonians, appear in 
arms again and again : it was not till a.d. 10 that they were 
finally reduced to subjection by Tiberius, who received the 
honour of a triumph over them, at the same time as for liis 
more celebrated victories over the Germans.® From this time 
the Roman province of Illyricum extended from the frontier of 
Epirus to the Save: it was often called, at least ih official 
language, Dalmatia, from the prominent part assumed by the 
people of that name : but the general designation of Illyricum 
was commonly retained by geographers and historians.* 


' Cflcsar, B. G. v. 1. 

* Dion Cass. xlix. 38. This out- 
break on the part of tlie Dalmatians 
seems to have originated during the 
Civil War, when the generals of 
Pompey and Cmsar were striving with 
one another for the possession of Illy- 
ricum. On this occasion Gabinius, the 
lieutenant of Cmsar, was defeated by 
** the barbarians ’* with a loss of more 
than 2000 men, and compelled to fall 
back upon Salona (Hirt. B. Alex. c. 43). 
The towns of the sea-coast, Snlona and 
lodera especially, were at this time 


flourishing and civilized places (Ib. c. 
42, 43), and faithful subjects of Rome, 
though the barbarians of the interior 
were still unsubdued. 

* Dion Cass. Iv. 34 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 
116 ; Suet. Tib. 16. 

* Thus Suetonius, in the passage just 
.referred to, says: “Toto Illyrico,qiiod 
inter Italiam, re^umque Noricum, 
et Thraciam, et M^edoniam, interqiie 
Danubium flumen et sinum maris 
Adriatici patet, perdomito et in ditio- 
nem rcdacto.*’ See also Tacitus (Amtal. 
ii. 44 ; Hist. i. 9, 76). 
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§ 6. Immediately adjoining Illyricum on the east lay the 
extensive province of Moesia, including the whole of the 
countries now known as Servia and Bulgaria, extending from 
the mountain barrier of the Balkan (Mt. Haemus) to the 
Danube. This tract also was a recent addition to the Eoman 
Empire. The conquest appears to have taken place in B.C. 29, 
when Marcus Crassus (the grandson of the triumvir), having 
been led across the Haemus in pursuit of the Dacians and 
Bastarnae, who had attacked the Roman allies, was not content 
with driving those nations back across the Danube, but re- 
duced the Ma3sians themselves to subjection.® It does not 
appear that Moesia was at this time converted into a Roman 
province, but this must have taken place not long afterwards. 
It had certainly assumed the character of an ordinary province 
before the accession of Tiberius.® 

At this time therefore the Danube formed the northern 
boundary of the Roman Empire, from its sources in the Her- 
cynian forest almost to its mouth. The Penyisula of the 
Dobrutscha, formed by the abrupt deflection of the river to 
the north, when it has reached within 50 miles of the Euxine, 
was alone excepted; this barren and pestilential region w'as 
not annexed to the Roman dominion till a later period.^ On 
the sea-coast the town of Tomi — so well k^own as the place 
of banishment of the unfortunate Ovid — marked the extreme 
limit of their power, and might be justly regarded as the 
farthest outpost of civilization.® The wild barbarians of the 


* Dion Cass. li. 23-27. 

On this occasion the name of the 
Triballi, which hnd disappeared from 
history for nearly three centuries; is 
once more mentioned. 

« Tacit. Annal, i. 80. Augustus 
himself in the Monumentum Ancyra- 
iium (p. 35) speaks of having not only 
carried the frontiers of the Empire to 
tlje Danul)e, and driven hack the 
Dacian army across that river, but that 
his own armies had followed them 
across the Dsnubo and compelled the 
Dacians to submission ; a circumstance 
not mciitionod by any historian. 1 


^ At the time when tlio Itineraries 
were compiled, the Roman territory 
was extended to the Danube : the 
frontier town of Noviodiinitm was a]> 
parently situated near Tultcha (Itiu, 
Ant. p. 220). 

* Thus the poet’s cxclamiition was 
no exaggeration ; 

Longius tiac nihil est, nl-i tantum frigiis ot 
boHtfs 

Kt inarlA adHiricto qu;p coit unda gelu. 
Hactenus Kiixint parH chI Uomana Kiriistri ; 
Proxima Udsi(.‘rti.'u Sauroinaia’que tciicnt. 

Trintia, ii. 195-198. 

The Greek colony of Istrus or I^^tro- 
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plains beyond were in the habit, as the poet tells us, of 
carrying their depredations up to the very walls of the city.® 

§ 7. North of the Danube there were only nomad or half- 
civilized tribes, inhabiting the vast plains of Hungary and 
Southern Bussia; and known to the Bomans only by their 
occasional irruptions into the adjoining provinces, and the 
hostilities to which these incursions gave rise by way of re- 
prisals. The principal of these nations at the period we are 
now considering were the Dacians, the Bastarnso, and the 
Sarmatians, more commonly known to the Bomans by the 
vague term of Scythians. The Dacians occupied the whole of 
what now forms the southern part of Hungary, the Banat and 
Transylvania : they appear to have been at this time gathering 
strength under a king named Boerebistas, and had reduced or 
exterminated some of the neighbouring tribes,^ but the more 
prominent part which they henceforth assumed in Boman history 
was probably owing principally to the immediate proximity 
in which they now found themselves to the Boman frontier.^ 
The question of the relation in which the Dacians stood to the 
Getoe, whom we find in possession of these same countries at 
an earlier period, was one on which there existed considerable 
difference of opinion among ancient writers : but the prevailing 
conclusion was that they were only different names applied to 
the same people.^ Even Strabo, who describes them as distinct, 
though cognate tribes, states that they spoke the same lan- 
guage.^ According to his distinction the Get® occupied the 


polls was indeed situated 250 stadia 
farther north ; and was certainly still 
in existence, but it seems to have been 
at this time a place of little import-^ 
ance (it is called a iroxlxviov by Strabo,* 
vii. p. 319), and was not occupied by 
the Romans. 

The site of Tomi seems to be now 
clearly established at Kustondje (the 
Constantiana of Procopius), one of the 
best ports along this lino of coast. 

• Ovid. Tristid. 

* Strabo, vii. 3, p. 301. 

^ All readers of Horace are familiar 


with the prominent manner in which 
the “ rugged Dacian ” (Dacus asper) 
figured in the imagination of the 
Romans of his day among the fierce 
barbarians still hanging on the out- 
skirts of the Empire (Herat Carm. i. 
35, 9; ii. 80, 18; iii. G, 14, 8, 18). 
•Hostilities were c^irried on with them 
on several occasions during the reign 
of Augustus, but with no important 
result. 

* Strabo, vii. p. 301 ; Dion Gass. li. 
22 . 

* Strabo, 1. c. 
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more easterly regions adjoining the Euxine, and the Dacians 
the western, bordering on the Germans. Probably the name 
of GetflB, by which they were originally known to the Greeks 
on the Euxine, was always retained by the latter in common 
usage: while that of Dacians, whatever be its origin, was 
that by which the more western tribes, adjoining the Panno- 
nians, first became known to the Romans.® 

The BastarnsB, who had already become known by name at 
least to the Romans as early as n.c. 168, when they furnished 
an auxiliary force to Perseus, king of Macedonia, and who now 
reappear as the neighbours and allies of the Dacians, are a 
people of whom very little is really known. They are dis- 
tinctly termed by Dion Cassius a Scythian (meaning probably a 
Sarmatian) race ; but Strabo says of them that they adjoined the 
Germans and wore almost of German race themselves : and the 
same conclusion is adopted by Tacitus, who though including 
them among German nations intimates some doubt as to whether 
they were really Germans or Sarmatians. Other writers describe 
them as Gauls, or of Celtic race.® Their place of abode at this 
period is not clearly defined ; but they apj)ear to have been 
situated east of the Carpathians, between them and the Sar- 
matian people called by Strabo the Tyrigctte.’ 

§ 8. The tract adjoining the lower course of the Danube on the 
north, and extending from thence along the coast of the Euxine 
to the Borysthenes, seems to have been held at this period en- 
tirely by Sarmatian tribes. These pressed closely on tho 


* Tho name of Diicians is first found 
in Gossar {B, G, vi. 2.5), wliero ho 
speaks of the Hereynian Forest as ex- 
tending along tlie Danube to the con- 
iines of tlio Dacians and Anartians. 
He therefore appears to have considered 
them as immediately adjoining tho 
Germans on tho cast. 

® Dion Cass. li. 23; Stmbo, vii. p. 
306 ; Tacit. Gtirrn. c. 4(5. For a full 
discussion of the question concerning 
the Bastarme, and the different pas- 
sages of ancient writers relating to 


thorn, see Zeuss, Die Deutschen, pp. 
J27-130 ; Ukert, Geogr. vol. iii. pt. ii. 
pp. 427, 428 ; Scliafarik, SUivinche 
Alterthiimer, vol. i. p. 3lJ3. 

^ Stralw), 1. c. But tlio Peucini, 
whom all writers agree in nssociating 
with tho Bustarnm, are described by 
him as inhabiting, and deriving their 
name from, the island of Pence at tho 
mouths of the Danube. Ovid also 
speaks of the Bastarnm and Saurornati 
as inhabiting the country iinrnediately 
beyond Toiiii (Tmtia, ii. 198). 
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Boman outposts in this quarter : Tomi, as we learn from the 
unhappy Ovid, was assailed by Sarmatian as well as Getic 
marauders, and even the population of the town was com- 
posed in great part of Sarmatians as well as Getae.^ Beyond 
the mouths of the Danube the Bomans seem to have had little 
intercourse, and certainly exercised no political influence over 
the population. At the mouth of the Borysthenes indeed the 
Greek colony of Olbia or Olbiopolis still maintained its posi- 
tion, and must have continued to carry on a considerable 
amount of trade with the interior. In like manner the little 
kingdom of the Bosporus still subsisted at the entrance of the 
Sea of Azov and retained a nominal independence, though 
acknowledging the supremacy of the Boman Emperors.® It 
continued to preserve some tincture of Greek civilization 
down to a late period. 

§ 9. Betuming to the south of Moesia, the two important 
regions of Macedonia and Thrace were very differently situated 
in their relations to the Boman Empire. Macedonia had long 
been reduced to the condition of a Boman province ; the ex- 
tent of which however considerably exceeded the limits of 
Macedonia properly so called. On the west it comprised a 
considerable part of what had previously been reckoned as 
Illyricum, so as to extend to the Adriatic and include the two 
important points of Dyrrhachium and Apollonia: while to- 
wards the east the coast-line, of Thrace along the -®gcan, as 
well as the Thracian Chersonese, were also annexed to the 
province of Macedonia. The whole of Thessaly also was 
subject to the same jurisdiction. The province was traversed 


* Ovid, Trutiaj ii. 191. Tholazyges, 
a Sarmatian tribe, who arc first mon- 
tioaed among the barbarian nations in 
this quarter, with whom Mithridates 
entered into alliance (Appian, Mithri- 
dot. c. 69), reappear in Ovid, and were 
apparently at this period one of the 
most powerful branches of the Sar- 
matians. 

Another name found in Apphiii, in 
the tame passage, the Coralli, also 


recurs in Ovid in one passage only, in 
which he adds the epithet * ** fiavi ** 
(^Ex PontOf iv. 2, 97). 

“ This is clearly proved by their 
coins, which form an unbroken scries 
fmm the time of Augustus to that of 
Constantine. They bear the head of 
the reigning Roman emperor on tho 
one side, anti that of tho king of Bos- 
] poms (with the title of BairiAcvs) on 
the other. 
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from one extremity to the other by the Egnatian way, one of 
the most important highways in the Empire, leading from 
Dyrrhachium and Apollonia to the Hellespont, and thus 
forming the main line of communication between Italy and 
the Asiatic provinces. It had not however as yet been regu- 
larly constructed any farther than Cypsela on the river 
Hebrus.^ 

Tlirace on the contrary had not at this period been regularly 
incorporated with the Boman Empire. The southern coast, as 
we have just seen, had been annexed to the government of 
Macedonia : the rest of the country continued under the rule 
of native princes, who acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Boman Emperors, while retaining the title of king, and the 
control of their internal administration. Before the accession 
of Augustus, and especially during the Civil Wars, we find 
the Boman governors of Macedonia engaged in almost con- 
tinual hostilities with some of the Thracian tribes, among 
whom the Bessi and the Odrysae seem to have at this time 
hold the predominant place. Ultimately the latter obtained 
the upper hand, and having had the sagacity to attach them- 
selves to the Boman alliance became masters for a time of all 
Thrace. Their king Bhoometalces, who was established on the 
throne by Augustus, retained his power for a considerable 
number of years, and appears to have reduced the Thracian 
tribes to a state of comparative tranquillity.^ But the dis- 
sensions between his successors led to repeated interference 
on the part of Borne, and Thrace was ultimately reduced to a 
Boman province under the reign of Claudius. The flourishing 
city of Byzantium was never subject to these Thracian princes 


* Strabo speaks of the Egnatian Way 
as fi€firiftarurfi4ini Kara filhtov Kal Kareff- 
rrjKwfifvV Kv^4\(av Ka\ *'Efipov iro- 

Tofiou (vii. 7, p. 322), in a maimer 
which must refer to his own time. 
Cicero indeed at a considerably earlier 
period, calls it **via ilia nostra, qiiw 
per Macedonian! ost usque ad HeUes- 
pontum inilituris” (Oral, de Frovinc. 


Consular, o. 2, § 4). But it may liavo 
been opened for military purposes 
without having received the completo 
finish to which Htrabo refers : or the 
words of Cicero may not be intended 
to be construed strictly. 

* Dion Cass. liv. 20, Iv. 30 ; Tacit. 
Anival. ii. 64. 
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and still retained under the Boxnan Empire its nominal in- 
dependence and autonomy.® 

Greece, with the exception of Thessaly (which, as we have 
seen, was united with Macedonia), constituted a Eoman province 
under the name of Achaia.^ A large part of the cities indeed 
enjoyed a nominal autonomy, of which Athens affords a well- 
known example, but they were subject to Rome for all but 
municipal purposes. The greater part of the country had 
already fallen into a state of depopulation and decay, which 
afforded a melancholy contrast with its former greatness. The 
newly founded Roman colonies constituted almost the only 
exceptions, among which Corinth held the chief place, and 
after its restoration by J. Caesar rose rapidly a second time 
to be one of the most flourishing commercial cities in the 
Mediterranean. Delos, which had for a time taken its place 
and become an important emporium of trade, especially as the 
great central mart of the slave trade, appears never to have 
recovered the blow it sustained during the Mithridatic War, 
and was still in a decayed condition in the time of Strabo.® 
Some of the other small islands of the iEgean were rendered 
familiar by name to the Romans from their being frequently 
used as places of banishment for political exiles.® 


* It retained this position till tlio 
reign of Sevcrus, 'when, liaving sided 
with his rival Pescennius Niger, it sus- 
tained a memorable siego of threo 
years, after which its walls were de- 
stroyed, and it was reduced to a state 
of comparative insignificance till the 
time of Constantine (see Gibbon, c. 5). 

* It is singular that Greece did not, 
for a long time after its conquest, con- 
stitute a separate province, but whs 
either united with, or treated as a mere 
dependency of, Macedonia. It was not 
definitely organised as a separate pro- 
vince till the reign of Augustus. See 
Marqunrdt, Handbuch der Bomhclitin 
Altfirthiimer, vol. iii. pp. 121-128; 
Hertzborg, Gesch, Griech^nlands unter 
der Bffmer, vol. i. p. 504. 

^ Strabo, x. p. 486. Delos had been 
made a free port by the Romans after 


the defeat of Perseus in n.cl 187 ; appa- 
rently witli a view to injure tlie trade 
of Rhodes. Polyb. xxxi. 7, § 10. But 
its great commercial prosperity did not 
begin till after the fall of Corinth. 
Concerning its great importance and 
prosperity at this period, see Cicero, 
OraL pro Leg. Manil. 18, § 55. 

® Juvenal, Sat. i. 73; vi. 563; x. 
170. Tacit. Annah ii. 85 ; iii. 68 ; iv. 
21, 30, &c. The province of the islands 
(Insularum provincia) was not consti- 
tuted till a much later period. At 
this time the Cyclades were apparently 
included in Achain, and the Sporades 
and Asiatic Islands in the province of 
Asia. The important island of Crete 
was, by a singular anomaly, annexed 
for administrutivo purposes to the 
Cyrenaica. 
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§ 10. The Boman dominions in Asia had received no consider- 
able addition, since they were first extended to the Euphrates and 
the frontiers of Armenia, by the arms of Lucullus and Pompey. 
But within those limits many changes had taken place, and 
their political relations with the native princes still continued 
in an unsettled state. Many of these changes had resulted 
from the Civil Wars of the Eomans : princes and dynasts were 
dethroned or restored, according as they favoured the one 
side or the other, and provinces transferred from one petty 
sovereign to another at the will of the victorious leader. But 
it is unnecessary here to follow these successive arrangements, 
which for the most part had a mere transitory political effect, 
without permanently affecting the geographical boundaries 
of the countries in question. A very brief glance at these 
relations, as they subsisted in the reign of Augustus, will 
suffice for our present purpose. 

The Boman province of Asia was far from including the 
whole of what wo are now in the habit of designating as Asia 
Minor. As originally constituted, it corresponded to the 
dominions of the kings of Pergamus, in the enlarged form 
that these had assumed after the defeat of Antiochus the 
Great, when the Bomans had rewarded the support of Eumenes 
in the war, by extending his limits to the Taurus. The 
monarchy thus creat(id was left by the will of Attalus III. 
to the Boman people (b.o. 133), and after the defeat of 
Aristonicus was incorporated as a Boman province, n.c. 129. 
It included the whole of Mysia and Lydia, with JEolis, Ionia 
and Caria, except a small part which was subject to Bhodes, 
and the greater part, if not the whole of Phrygia. A portion 
of the last region was however detached from it, and after 
various fluctuations of boundaries, that of the Boman province 
of Asia was fixed so as to comprise the three districts of which 
Laodicea, Apamea, and Synnada were the capitals, excluding 
the eastern and south-eastern portions, which were annexed to 
Galatia.^ 

^ For a more rletailed view of the I I must reftr my readers to the exed- 
provitices of Asia Minor at this period | lent maps hy Dr. C. Muller of the 
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§ 11. Bithynia had in like manner been formed in the first 
instance out of the kingdom of the same name, which had 
passed, after the death of its last monarch, Nicomedes III., in 
B.O. 76, into the hands of Rome. It received, however, after the 
defeat of Mithridates the Great, a material accession of terri- 
tory, and as constituted at that period by Pompey, it extended 
along the shores of the Euxine as far as Themiscyra, thus 
including the whole sea-coast of Paphlagonia, with a part of 
that of Pontus. A petty dynasty of princes still continued to 
rule over the interior of Paphlagonia, which was first united 
to the Roman province by Augustus. 

The rest of the kingdom of Pontus was not incorporated 
with the Roman dominions after the defeat of Mithridates, or 
even after that of Pharnaces by Caesar. It still continued to 
be subject to the rule of a dynasty of princes, originally 
selected by the Roman Emperors, and virtually dependent 
on them, but still retaining full powers of local administration. 
At the time of the accession of Augustus it was governed by 
a Greek named Polemon, who had been appointed by Antony, 
but was retained in his power by Augustus. This he trans- 
mitted after a tranquil reign to his widow Pythodoris, from 
whom it passed to their son, Polemon II., at whose death, in 
the reign of Nero, A.D. 63, this part of Asia was for the first 
time organized as a Roman province under the name' of l^ontus 
Polemoniacus. The two last kings had materially extended 
their dominion towards the east and north, and had reduced 
the wild tribes that inhabited Cohshis and the eastern coasts 
of the Euxine to a nominal submission : the first Polemon had 
also made himself master of the Bosporus, and the Greek 
cities at its entrance. But no attempt was made by the 
Romans to retain these conquests ; their dominion along the 
Euxine never appears to have extended farther than the 
confines of Colchis.® 


Kingdoms of tlio Successors of Alex- 
iuuler in Dr. Smith’s Atlas of Ancioiit 
Geogmphy, pi. 5, 6. 

• Slrubu, xi. 2, p. 400. The tribes 


along the coast from the borders of 
Colciiis to those of the (rreek settle- 
ments on the Bosporus (tlie region 
occupied in niudcrn times by the Cir- 
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South of Bithynia lay the province of Galatia^ also one of 
the most recent additions to the Boman Empire. This region 
had continued, from the time of its first occupation by the 
Gauls to that of Ca3sar, to be governed by chiefs with the title 
of tetrarchs, each presiding with quasi-regal authority over a 
portion of the country. But after the death of Caesar, Deiotarus 
made himself king of the whole country, and his successor, 
Amyntas, who was appointed by Antony, received from the 
triumvir a large accession of territory, including Lycaonia, 
Isauria, Pisidia, a part of Phrygia, and Cilicia Trachea. Having 
conciliated the favour of Augustus, Amyntas remained in 
possession of these dominions till his death in n.c. 25, but on 
that event his kingdom was put an end to, and the provinces 
subject to his rule were incorporated with the Empire under 
the general name of Galatia, with the exception of Cilicia 
Trachea, which was handed over to Ariobarzanes, king of 
Cappadocia. Thus the province of Galatia, in the Boman 
sense of the term, was far more extensive than the limited 
region previously known by that name, and extended from the 
confines of Bithynia and Paphlagonia to the range of Mount 
Taurus.® 

§ 12. Cappadocia, an extensive province occupying the 
eastern portion of the great interior table-land of Asia Minor, 
still continued to be ruled by its native dynasty, who had 
(iarned the favour of the Bomans by their steady support in 
the wars against Mithridates and Tigranes : an alliance which 
was however almost forced upon them by circumstances, those 
monarchs being their most dangerous enemies. Cappadocia 
at this time extended eastward to the Euphrates so as to 
include the fertile district of Melitene, between^that river and 
the chain called Anti-Taurus.^ Armenia Minor, lying also 


cassians) arc described by liira as a race I Maris Euxini, §26), Dioscurias was 
of lawless pirates, whoso depredations I still the limit of the Roman dominion 
the Roman governors took little pains | on this side, 
to restrain. In the reign of Hadrian, 1 * Sec Note R, p. 200. 

as we learn from Arrian {Periplus ' ' Strabo, xii. 1, p. r)34. 
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on the west of the Euphrates between Cappadocia and Fontus^ 
was not reckoned to belong to the kingdom of Cappadocia, 
though actually held by the last king Archelaus. After the 
death of this monarch in A.D. 17, his hereditary dominions 
were converted into a Boman province but Armenia Minor 
remained a separate and nominally independent sovereignty 
at least till the reign of Vespasian. 

In the south-west comer of Asia Minor the districts of Lycia 
and Pamphylia may be regarded as practically forming one 
province, though they were not formally united ds such until 
the reign of Claudius.® The cities of Lycia indeed continued 
in the time of Augustus to retain in name at least their 
independence, and to form a league for their self-govern- 
ment: but they were under the protection of the Roman 
authorities, and doubtless in great measure subject to their 
control.* 

Cilicia, a country clearly marked out by nature, and in- 
habited by a people who formed a separate nation from the 
time of Herodotus, had nevertheless undergone strange vicissi- 
tudes in its political condition. It first came in contact with 
the Roman arms on account of the piratical incursions of its 
inhabitants. These gave occasion to a Roman praetor, M. 
Antonins, being sent against them as early as n.o. 103, and we 
subsequently find repeated mention of Cilicia being assigned 
as a province to Roman generals. But this was merely as the 
theatre of hostilities : a province of the name was first consti- 
tuted in B.C. 75, by P. Servilius Isauricus, who subdued the 
Isaurians, and followed up his victory by reducing to submission 
the rugged mountain country known as Cilicia Trachea. The 
rich and fertile tract forming the eastern portion of Cilicia, 
and known as Cilicia Campestris, was at this period still 


^ Tacit. Annal. ii. 42 ; Strab. Z. c. 

* Suoton. Claud, 25. 

* The condition of tho Lycian cities 
at this period, as forming a federal 
league but a Boman dependency, is 
well illustrated by their coins, which 


bear the head of Augustus, but with- 
out his name or imperial title ; while 
on those struck under Claudius tho 
full imperial titles immediately appenr. 
(S(?o Warren, On Greek Federal Coinage, 
p. 38.) 
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subject to the kings of Syria, who retained possession of it till 
the time of Pompey. That general wrested it from the hands 
of Tigranes, king of Armenia, and united it with the portion 
already occupied by the Romans (b.o. 64). At this time the 
province of the name comprised in addition numerous out- 
lying districts — Pamphylia, Pisidia, Isauria, Lycaonia, a large 
part of Phrygia, and the island of Cyprus. Such was the 
extent of the Roman province of Cilicia, when Cicero was 
appointed to the charge of it as Proconsul, B.o. 51. But these 
arrangements were broken up by M. Antony : the extraneous 
districts were finally separated from Cilicia, and that province 
reduced within its natural limits. But the western portion, or 
Cilicia Trachea, was handed over by Augustus to Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia: and was not reunited to the Roman 
Empire till the reign of Vespasian. A petty dynasty of 
native kings, of whom the names of Tarcondimotiis and 
Philopator alone are known in history, still maintained its 
nominal sovereignty in the mountain tracts of Amanus, on 
the eastern frontier of Cilicia, but the boundaries of their 
territory are very imperfectly known. Cyprus, which had for 
a time been united with Cilicia, was constituted by Augustus 
a separate province, and retained its distinct government from 
that time forwards. 

The province of Commagene, on the west bank of the 
Euphrates, which had been subject to the Seloucidan kings 
of Syria, was at this period still governed by a native dynasty, 
tliough under tlio protection of Rome. It was united to the 
Empire for a time by Tiberius, but again placed under a 
native ruler by Caligula, and finally reduced to a province by 
Vespasian in a.d. 73. Its capital was Saraosata, a strong town 
on the Euphrates, in a position commanding tlie passage of 
the river, which rendered it an important point in the wars 
between the Romans and Parthians.® 


^ It is first mentioned in history 
during tlie campaign of M. Antony 
against the Parthians (b.c. 3G) ; and its 


military importance is attested both by 
Strabo and Joju'plius (Ktrabo, xvi. p. 
749; Josef)h. AnL xiv. 15, § 8; Jim. 
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§ 13. The extensive province of Syria had been subject to 
Eome, and ruled by Eoman governors, ever since its conquest 
by Pompey in n.o. 64. But though it was organized as a 
Eoman province, and is repeatedly mentioned as such, it was 
far from being brought under one uniform and regular 
administration ; and its condition at this period was extremely 
complicated. Judaea, though it had been twice conquered, 
first by Pompey, and a second time by M. Antony, was at this 
time still governed by its own king, Herod, commonly called 
the Great, though tributary to the Eoman Emperor, and 
acknowledging his supremacy.® Damascus again belonged to 
a native prince of the name of Aretas, of Arabian origin, who 
held also Bostra, with the surrounding district, and Petra, but 
was certainly tributary to Eome. Native dynasties also reigned 
in Chalcis, Emesa, and the district of Abilene. The Eoman 
policy indeed appears to have been at this time to maintain all 
these petty princes in nominal sovereignty, but practically 
dependent upon Eome. It was only by slow degrees that they 
were successively absorbed under the imperial administration, 
and it was not till the reign of Trajan that the province of 
Syria could be considered as forming a complete organic 
whole.’ The outlying city of Palmyra — the name of which is 
first mentioned during the wars of M. Antony in Syria — was 
certainly at this period independent and preserved a position 
of neutrality between the Eomans and Parthians, while it 
carried on trade with both.® It does not appear however to 
have as yet risen to a place of great importance, as its name is 


Ju(l. vii. 7, § 1). It bad a bridge over 
the Kuphriites, apparently the only 
one between the Zeugma and the nar- 
row gorges of Mt. Taurus, from which 
the river emerges about 30 miles above 
Siimosata. Tliis came to bo one of 
the most frequented passages of the 
Euphrates under the Roman Empire. 
The modem town still retains the name 
of Samsat. 

" Herod reigned over Judma, from 
the time of his cmifirmation on the 


throne by Augustus in b.c. 30, till his 
death in n.c. 4. 

^ For the details, see Marquardt, 
Handhuch der HiPmiMshen AUerthumer, 
Th. iii. pt. i. pp. 17.5-194; who has 
worked them out with great care aad 
diligence. 

• Appinn, B. Civ. v. 9 ; Plin. H. N. 
Y. 25. This is clearly implied by 
Pliny as continuing to be the case even 
in his time. 
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not mentioned by Strabo. The period of its prosperity dates 
only from the time of Hadrian, by whom it was united to the 
Boman province. 

§ 14. Beyond the Euphrates to the east lay the extensive, 
and still powerful, monarchy of the Farthians, who at this 
period held undisputed, rule over Mesopotamia and Syria, as 
well as the broad regions beyond, which had previously formed 
part of the Persian Empire. Media Atropatene (the modem 
province of Azerbijan) was, as we have already seen,* held by 
a separate dynasty of rulers, who were however the constant 
allies of the Farthians, and probably to a great extent de- 
pendent upon the greater monarchy. Armenia on the contrary 
may be considered as being in some degree dependent upon 
the Boman Empire, though always retaining its own kings. 
But after the expedition of M. Antony to Artaxata, and the 
deposition of Artavasdes, the succeeding monarchs were for 
some time appointed by the Boman emperors, and though these 
were repeatedly expelled by their o^vn subjects, or by the 
neighbouring kings of Partliia, it is clear that both Augustus 
and Tiberius not only claimed, but repeatedly exercised, the 
right of nomination to the vacant throne.^ The national 
feeling of the Armenians however inclined rather to the Far- 
thians than to the Bomans, and the possession, or rather the 
supremacy over this important province continued to be 
the subject of repeated contests between the Boman and the 
Parthian monarchs, from the time of Augustus to that of 
Trajan. 

With the Farthians themselves Augustus had the wisdom to 
avoid any open collision, and while shrinking from taking 
up the project of the dictator Caesar to avenge the defeat of 
Crassus by a war with Parthia, he was able to gratify the pride 
of the Boman people by procuring the return of the standards 
taken on that occasion. This result was greatly facilitated by 


* See the pTeeeding Chapter, p. 132. 

* See a summary of these relations in Tacitus (Annal. ii. .% 4, and 56). 
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the domestic dissensions of the Parthian royal family, and the 
competition of rival claimants for the throne. They even con- 
sented to accept as their king a Parthian prince who had spent 
many years at the court of Augustus, and might therefore be 
looked upon in some degree as appointed by that emperor.^ 
The circumstance was celebrated with triumph by the Bomans, 
and from this period it became a favourite policy with suc- 
ceeding emperors to interfere whenever it was possible, in the 
disputes that were continually arising with respect to the Par- 
thian succession. .But no attempt was made till the reign of 
Trajan to extend the Boman frontier on this side by any 
permanent conquests. 

§ 15. It is singular that Strabo^ speaks of the establishment 
of the Parthian empire as one of the causes that had con- 
tributed to the extension of geographical knowledge in his day. 
The real effect would appear to have been just the reverse. 
By destroying the Greek monarchy in the provinces of Central 
and Upper Asia, they cut off to a great extent the communi- 
cations of all the interior of that vast continent with the Greek 
world, and isolated almost completely the provinces in the far 
East, on the borders of Bactria and India, which still retained 
some traces of Hellenic civilization. The Greek element 
indeed, with its characteristic vitality, continued to maintain 
itself under the Parthian monarchy, as it did subseiq[uently 
under the Turks. Seleucia on the Tigris, a city of Greek origin, 
and in great part peopled with Greeks, was an opulent and 
thriving commercial city, and doubtless maintained relations 
more or less frequent with the distant provinces of the empire. 
The names of two Greek writera are also preserved to us, who 
were bom in cities subject to the Parthian rule, and who 
undoubtedly contributed something to geographical knowledge. 
Apollodorus of Artemita (a town of Assyria) wrote a 
history of Parthia, which is repeatedly quoted by Strabo,^ and 

• Tacit. Annal. ii. 1, 2. I Apollodorus. When Forbiger (Geogr. 

* Strabo, i. 2, p. 14 ; xi. 6, p. 508. Yol. i. p. 350, note) calls him a contem- 

^ There is no due to the date of this | porary of Fosidonius, this is a more 
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from which we should doubtless have derived much interesting 
information had it been still extant : but though Strabo refers 
to him as having thrown much additional light upon the 
geography of Upper Asia, especially of Hyrcaniet, Bactriana, 
and the neighbouring countries,* it does not appear that Strabo 
himself had derived much benefit from his work. The only 
instance in which we distinctly learn that he had improved 
upon the knowledge of previous authors, was in regard to the 
river Ochus, the modem Attrek, which had been unknown to 
the earlier geographers, while others had confounded it with the 
Oxus. As it fiowed through Hyrcania, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the original province of Parthia, it was 
repeatedly mentioned by Apollodorus.* The same author 
appears to have given, incidentally at least, an account of the 
Greek monarchy in Bactria, which would have been of especial 
interest to us but there is no evidence of Strabo having any 
additional geographical information concerning those coun- 
tries, beyond what he derived from Eratosthenes and the histo- 
rians of Alexander. 

§ 16. Another writer, not referred to by Strabo, but fre- 
quently cited by Pliny, is Isidobus of Ciiabax, a city of 
Babylonia, near the head of the Persian Gulf. He appears to 


conjecture ; but as it is not very likely 
that ho would have written a history 
of the Parthians before they had at- 
tained to their great power, he may bo 
fairly presumed to have lived within 
the first century b.g. His native ploco 
of Artemita was situated on a river 
called Silla, at a distance of 500 stadia 
from Seleucia. It is mentioned as a 
place of consideration both bv Strabo 
(xvi. p. 744) and by Isidore of Gharax 
(§ 2), who distinctly terms it a Greek 
city. 

* Strabo, ii. 5, § 12, p. 118. 

* Strabo, xi. pp. 509, 515. It is 
not to be wondered at. that the Ochus 
should ha4e been unnoticed by earlier 
writers, as it is really a stream of no 
great importance. In modem times 
the Attrek, though it has,. been sud- 
denly brought into notoriety in con- 


nexion with the advance of the Russians 
in Central Asia, was until lately very 
imperfectly known to geographers, and 
was confounded with the Tcjpnd (the 
river of Meshed) which does not flow 
into the Caspian (see Wilson's Ariana, 
p. 146). The Attrek rises in the same 
range of hills as the Tejeiid, but has 
from the first a westerly course, and 
falls into the south-east comer of the 
Caspian, about fifty miles north of 
Astrabad. The recent tmvels of Mr. 
Y. Baker in this region liave thrown 
much light on its geography, and at 
the same time have shown how imper- 
fectly it was previously known (Baker’s 
Clouds in Hie JCast, 8vo, 1877). See 
also a valuable paper by Capt. G. 
Napier in the Journal of Oeogr. 8oo» 
vol. xlvi. 

» Id. xi. p. 516. 
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have written in the reign of Augustus, though the statements 
on this subject are very confused and contradictory.® He is 
quoted by Athenaeus as having written a work called UapOla^ 
irepiryyrjTt/co^, in which he gave full details concerning the 
pearl fishery,® so that it could not be a mere dry geographical 
treatise. But he must also have composed a more general 
work on geography, as Pliny repeatedly cites him as an 
authority concerning measures and distances in other parts of 
the world, ^ and regards him as having more recent and trust- 
worthy information than Artemidorus and other earlier writers. 
There is still extant under his name a very brief treatise called 
in our manuscripts %Tadp^l UapdtKoly which, as its title implies, 
is nothing more than an itinerary, giving the distances, first, 
from Zeugma on the Euphrates to Seleucia on the Tigris, then 
from that city across the passes of Mount Zagrus to Ecbatana, 
and thence by Rhagae and the Pyloe Caspiae, through Hyrcania, 
Parthia, Margiana, Aria, and Drangiana to Alexandria or 
Alexandropolis in Arachosia,*-* where the Parthian empire 
ended. It has every appearance of being an extract, or 
abridged summary from his larger work: and in the great 
dearth of information concerning the countries it traverses, is a 
document of some value to us for the correction of our other 
authorities. But it is in itself very meagre and slight, and 
the paucity of details concerning the route eastward from 


■ They are fully coosidered and 
exnmined by C. Muller in the Prolego- 
mena to hia Oeographi Ghrseci Minores 
(pp. Ixxx-lxxxv), who supposes him 
to be tlie writer meant by Pliny, who 
was sent forward by Augustus to ex- 
plore the enstern regions, when bis 
dson Gains Osssar was abrmt to 
an expedition into those countries. 
The name of this author, who is called 
by Pliny terrurum orbis situs recent- 
issimum nuctorem,’* is given in our edi- 
tions as Dumytdum^ and has been erro- 
neously supposed to be the same with 
Dionysius Periegetes. This error liad 
been already exposed by Bernhardy 
(ad Dionys. Perieg. p. 496), who sug- 


gested that Isidorus was the person 
really meant, a conclusion adopted by 
C. Muller. Bo this as it may, all in- 
dications seem to concur in placing our 
author in the reign of Augustus, or at 
all events very little after it. 

^ Athenmus, iii. p. 93 d. 

* Plin. n.N. ii. 242, 246; iv. 102, 
121 ; V. 40, &c. All these citations 
refer to questions of general geography, 
such as the dimensions of Europe, 
Africa, &c. 

^ This Alexandria was undoubtedly 
identical with tlio modern Candahar, 
which is still the capital of the adja- 
cent regions. 
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Seleucia, as compared with the portion west of the Tigris, 
seems to prove how very imperfect was the information avail- 
able at this period concerning the provinces of Upper Asia. 
Nor do we find that the details contained in this little 
treatise — such as they are — were made use of by subsequent 
geographers. Strabo was certainly unacquainted with the 
writings of Isidorus, whom ho never mentions, and Pliny, 
though repeatedly referring to his larger work, never cites his 
authority in regard to the Parthian provinces. 

§ 17. The Greek dynasties that had subsisted for a period 
of nearly two centuries in Bactriana and the adjoining pro- 
vinces south of Paropamisus, had long before this been over- 
whelmed by the irruption of a race of barbarians from the 
north,® and probably the last traces of Greek civilization were 
by this time extinct. Beyond the Parthian Empire to tho 
north and cast there was nothing to be found but Scythians 
and Indians. With the Asiatic tribes included by the Greeks 
under the former appellation, it is not likely that the Romans 
at this period held any communication whatever : the Scythians 
who are mentioned by historians as well as poets ^ as sending 
embassies with offerings of friendship to Augustus, were in all 
probability European Scythians from the neighbourhood of the 
Euxine. But it was otherwise with the Indians. What w^as at 
this period the extent and character of the commercial relations 
with India carried on by the Romans, or rather by the Alex- 
andrine Greeks under their authority, is not very clearly 
known, though it was certainly not inconsiderable. But we 
learn from Dion Cassius and Strabo that during the sojourn of 
Augustus at Samos in b.c. 20 among the numerous embassies 


^ The date of this event, as of filmost 
all others connected with the history of 
these GrsBco*Bactrian dynasties, is very 
uncertain ; but the conquest of Bactria 
proper by tho Scythian tribes, wtio are 
termed by Stmbio Sacie (xi. 8, § 2), 
appears to have taken place about b.c. 
128. Greoiv rulers, however, certainly 
maintained themselves in tho districts 
south of the Hindoo Koosli to a con- 


siderably later date ; and it is probable 
that their dominion in these provinces 
was not finally overthrown till about 
90-80 B,o. 

♦ Suoton. Oct. 21 ; Herat. Carm. iv. 
14. 42. In tho Mommentum Ancyra” 
num (p. 80) the Scythians are iiien- 
tionetl in conjunction with tlic Bastarnoo 
and Surmatib. 
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that came to do him honour was one from " the Indians,” sent 
by a king named Poms, who professed to be lord oyer six 
hundred (!) other kings. They brought, among other gifts, a 
gigantic serpent, and some real tigers, which were said to be 
the first ever seen by the Homans.' One of the deputies also 
astonished the Greeks at Athens by burning himself alive on a 
funeral pile, in the same manner as Calanus had done when 
returning with Alexander from India. We have no clue to the 
part of India from whence the embassy was sent, or the real 
name of the prince who sent it — ^that of Porus being evidently 
only a Greek appellation : but it was probably the reduction of 
Egypt under the Homan authority that had made the Indians 
acquainted with the fame of the new ruler of so large a portion 
of the East.' 

§ 18. But although the Homans had acquired no real geo> 
graphical knowledge of the far East in addition to that long 
possessed by the Greeks, they had yet heard the name at least, 
though in a very vague manner, of a people who gradually 
assumed an important place in geography — the Seres. There 
can be no doubt^hat this was owing to the extension of com- 
mercial relations, which had been the means of making them 
acquainted with silk, an article ever after in great request with 
Homan ladies, and which gradually became one of tho most 
important objects of trade. But its real nature, as well as the 
country from whence it came, were still equally unknown. The 
well-known line of Virgil — 

Vellei'aque ut foliis depoctant teiiuia Seres ' 


* Dion Cass. liv. 9 ; Strabo, xv. p. 
720. See Note C, p. 201. 

^ Mr. Merivale seems inclined to 
doubt the reality of this embassy, but 
1 can see no ground for such a suapicion. 
Nicolaus of Damascus, who is referred 
to by Strabo, had himself seen and con- 
versed with the envoys at Antioch, and 
is a trustworthy authority. 

It would appear, indeed, as is not 
improbable, that this embassy was fol- 
lowed bv others ; as we find Augustus 
himself boasting that repeated missions 


had been sent to him from Indian 
monarchs. *‘Ad mo ex India regum 
legationes sxpe missso sunt, nunquam 
antea vism apud quemquam Koman- 
orum principom” (Monum. Ancyran. 
p. .36, ed. Zumpt.). 

, ^ Georg, ii. 121. It is remarkable 
that this line is the earliest notice of 
the Sores, and the production of silk, 
that is found in any ancient writer, 
though the name is here introduced as 
one that would be familiar to his 
readers. Horace also uses the term 
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represents the popular notion, which continued prevalent in 
the time of Pliny, that it was stripped fium the leaves of trees. 
The Seres from whom it came were probably regarded as an 
Indian nation by those at least who troubled themselves to 
have any definite idea upon the subject. But whether it was ’ 
brought by sea to Alexandria, or overland through the 
Parthian dominions, we have no information.^ The latter 
hypothesis is, however, the most probable. 

§ 19. With Arabia the Eomans had as yet had very little 
intercourse. Even the district immediately south of Palestine, 
commonly known as Arabia Petraea, which was subsequently 
annexed as a Boman province, was at this period still subject 
to a native prince. It was occupied by a tribe named by the 
Greeks and Romans Nabata3i, and their capital city of Petra was 
already a place of considerable trade, the resort of numerous 
merchants, both Romans and Greeks,® but its great commercial 
prosperity belongs, like that of Palmyra, to a later period. 
The expedition made by il^lius Gallus in the reign of Augustus, 
with the view of reaching the fertile districts of Arabia Felix, 
deserves a separate notice. 

Egypt passed under the Roman dominion, and was con- 
verted into a Roman province without any change in its 
boundaries. These are indeed so strongly marked by nature 
as to be hardly susceptible of alteration. Towards the south 
alone the limit between Egypt and Ethiopia might admit of 
some doubt ; but here also the Romans acquiesced in the esta- 


“ Scricso savittffl ’* (Cam. i. 29, 9), and 
repeatedly alludes to the Seres as one 
of the barbarian races han^ng on the 
skirts of the Roman Umpire '^Carm, i. 
12. 5G; iii. 29, 27; iv. 15, 23); but all 
these notices evidently refer to the 
nomad tribes of Central Asia. It is 
siugular that Horace has no mention of 
silk. 

Strabo alludes to the textures called 
Sericii, which he describes as carded off 
the bark of certain trees (rotavra 
ical Srjptfcd, ix rlpaif {aevo- 

pitvris xv. i. p. G93}. The 


account of Pliny (vi. 17, § 54) is more 
precise, but not more accurate. 

• According to Florus (iv. 12, extr.), 
the Seres actually sent an embassy to 
Rome at the same time as the Indians, 
but this circumstance is not mentioned 
by any writer of authority; and the 
silence of Augustus, where he is enu- 
merating all similar cases that bad 
added lustre to his reign (Mon. Anoyr. 
I.e.), seems conclusive against its 
authenticity. 

* Strabo, xvi. 4, § 21. 
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blished line of demarcation, and Syene became the frontier 
fortress of the Bomans, as it had been under the Persian 
goremors. Ethiopia was still entirely independent, B^d was 
gOTemed by a queen named Candace, whose capital was at 
Napate, jnst below the fourth cataract, bat who doubtless 
reigned also over the adjoining regions of Meroe.* 

§ 20. West of Egypt, the fertile though secluded region of the 
Cyrenaica, which still retained to a great degree the prosperity 
that it had enjoyed erer since the foundation of the first Greek 
colonies in that favoured land, had been long before united 
with the Boman Empire. Biaving been separated from the 
Egyptian monarchy after the death of Ptolemy Physcon 
in B.O. 117 it constituted a separate kingdom under his son 
Ptolemy Apion, who, at his death in B.o. 96, left it by his will 
to the Boman people.* It was not however formally reduced 
to a province till B.o. 67, when, after the conquest of Crete by 
MeteUus Creticus, that island was united for administrative 
purposes with Cyrene, and the two together constituted one 
province. Strange as this arrangement appears, it continued 
unchanged till the time of Constantine. The valley of the 
Catabathmus formed the limit between Cyrenaica and Egypt, 
while towards the west the province extended to the Altars 
of the Philseni,* which marked the frontier on the side of 

V 

Africa. 

The Boman province of Africa^ as constituted under Augustus, 
was one of great extent, and included not only the district 
usually known under that name, from the Lesser Syrtis to 
Carthage and Utica, but the long tract of coast extending 
from the Lesser to the Greater Syrtis, where it met the 


> Strabo, xvil. p. 820. The iiivesti- 
f^ationa of Lepsius have clearly eata- 
bliahed the aite of Napata, which waa 
aituated at a place called Merawi, a 
Jfew milea bdow the conapicuoua iao- 
iated mountain called Jebel Barkal, at 
the foot of which are extenaive re- 
mains of temdea and pyramids, that 
belonged to ^e Ethiopian capital. 


though detached from it (Lepaius, 
Brief e au$ Aegypten, p. 240). 

* Liy. Epit. Ixx. ; Eutrop. yi. 9. 

’ Sallust. B. Jugurih. 19, 79. The 
legend from which this spot deiiyed 
its name is first told by Sallut but the 
name is already mentioned by rolybiua 
(iii. 39) as marking the limit of the 
Carthaginian dominion. 
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Cyienaica at the Altars of the PhiltenL It thus included not 
only the modem territory of Tunis, but great part of that of 
Tripoli also.* The whole of this latter district htul formed 
part of the dominions of Carthage until after the Second Funic 
War, when it was wrested from their hands and consigned to 
Masinissa, together with Numidia and Gaetulia. But after the 
defeat of Jugurtha it was again reunited with the province of 
Ainca, which thus comprised almost exactly the former Gai> 
thaginian territory. Towards the south, the desert formed 
the natural boundary: but the outlying oasis of Cydamus 
(Ghadamis) appears to have acknowledged the Boman supre- 
macy, and been regarded as belonging to the province while 
even the more remote Garamantes (the people of Fezzan) were 
made to feel the force of the Boman arms and compelled to a 
nominal submission.' 

§ 21. The extensive regions of Numidia and Mauretania 
had undergone repeated changes in their territorial division. 
There is indeed no natural separation between the two : and 
the name of Numidians, which is only a cormption of the 
Greek Nomades, though adopted by the Bomans and used as 
a proper name, could never have been a true ethnic appellation. 

At the time of the Second Funic War the Numidians were 
divided into the two great tribes of the Massyli and the Mas- 
ssesyli. The former occupied the territory from the river 
Tusca, which formed the limit of the Boman province of 
Africa, to the Ampsaga on the west;' while the Masssesyli 


* The city of Leptia Hagne, origi* 
nally a Phoenician colony (Sallust, 
B, J, 78\ was the capital of this part of 
the ptovinoe, and held much the same 
prominent position as that of Tripoli 
at the present day. The only other 
towns in the region of the ^rtes, as it 
was Bometimes called, were Uia, on the 
rite of the modem Tripoli, and Sabrata, 
the rains of which are still TiriUe at a 
called Tripoli Yeochio (Barth, 
Wandenmgen, p. 277). Tlie three 
together gave the name of the Tripolis 
of Africa to this region, as distinguished 


from the Pentapolls of Cyrenalca. 
Henoe the modem appellation. 

* Boman insoriptwns l^ve been 
found at Ghadamis (see Barth, Wande- 
rurtgm, p. 249) ; and it appears to have 
been connected by establiriied oaiaTan 
routes with Taeape and Leptia. 

• See Tacitns (AtmaU, ir. 23, 26). 
The expedition of Goraellns Bsdbus 
against the Garamantes will be oon> 
sideted hereafter. (See p. 184.) 

' The Tttscs was a small stream, 
flowing into the sea at Tabraoa, the 
I rite of which still retains the name of 
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extended from the latter liTei to the Mulncha, which separated 
them from Mauretania. As late as the Jugurthine War this 
river still formed the boundary between the kingdoms of 
Jugurtha and of Bocchns.* But in consequence of the part 
taken by Juba, the last king of Numidia, in the Civil War 
between Fompey and Caesar, his kingdom was confiscated by 
the victor, amd became a Boman province in b.o. 46. The 
historian Sallust was its first governor. But Juba II., the 
son of the preceding, having gained the favour of Augustus, 
was reinstated by him in his paternal dominions, in the 
general settlement of affairs after the death of Antony, 
B.O. 30. A few years afterwards however the emperor altered 
this arrangement and tmited the eastern portion of Numidia 
with the Boman Empire, while he gave Mauretania in its place 
to Juba, who thus ruled over the whole tract from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the river Ampsaga. The kingdom thus constituted 
naturally took the name of Mauretania, which was thus ex- 
tended over the larger part of what had previously been called 
Numidia. It was not till the reign of Claudius (a.d. 42) that 
Mauretania, in this new acceptation of the term, was incorporated 
with the Boman Empire : it was then divided, on account of its 
great extent, into the two provinces of Mauretania Tingitana 
and Mauretania Cmsariensis, which were separated, by the river 
Mulucha, that had previously formed the boundary between 
Mauretania and hTumidia. 

The extent of Mauretania along the Atlantic coast is not 
clearly defined, but it seems to have extended, nominally at 
least, as far as the point where the chain of Mount Atlas 
descends to the sea,* in about 30° N. latitude. The southern 
slopes of Mount Atlas, and the fertile, date-producing tract 
that intervenes between the foot of that range and the great 


Taborkah. It is abont 50 miles east 
of Bona. The Ampmga was the river 
which flowed by Oirta (Constantins), 
and entered tbe sea west of the con- 
Bpicnous promontory called Tretum, 
now the Seven Capes. 


• SalluBt, B. Jug. 19, 92, 110. 

* Pliny, however, has no account of 
the province beyond Sala, opposite the 
modem town of Sallee (in lat. 34°), 
and it is probable that there were no 
towns or settlements farther south. 
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desert of the Sahara, was the native abode of the Gastulians, 
an aboriginal race,^ who had never owned more than a pre> 
carious and nominal allegiance to the Mauretanian and Numi- 
dian kings. This did not hinder their breaking out into 
frequent revolts, one of which, under the reign of Juba, was so 
serious that he was compelled to call in the aid of the Homans, 
and the Boman general Cornelius Cossus, who was sent against 
them, assumed the surname of Gsetulicus in honour of his 
victory.’ Unfortunately we have no details concerning this 
campaign, which might otherwise have thrown some light 
upon the very little known geography of these regions. 


Section 2. — Boman uoriterB. — Jvba. 

§ 1. It would have seemed natural to suppose that while the 
Homans were thus extending their dominion, or carrying their 
arms into almost every part of the known world, their atten- 
tion would have been strongly attracted towards the study of 
geography, and that we should have found numerous writings 
upon this subject. But so far from this being the case we find 
hardly any Homan author of note, who had either earned or 
deserved any reputation as a geographer. P. Terentius Yabbo 
Ataoinus, a younger contemporary of his more celebrated 
namesake, wrote a free translation of the Argonautica of 
Apollonius Hhodius, which obtained a considerable reputation 
in his day : he was also the author of a poem on geography 
and cosmography in general, which is cited by Pliny among 


^ Sallust, writing from Panic autho- 
rities, distinctly tells us that the Gwtu- 
lians and Libyans were the earliest 
inhabitants of Africa (.8. 18), 

a statement thatN doubtless deserves 
more credit than the absurd fables by 
which he follows it up, in order to con- 
nect them with Hercules. 

The relations of the Gietulians to 
the Numidian kings ore well illustrated 
by the port they played during the 


Civil War in Africa (Hirt. B, Afr, 32, 
35, &c.), as well as during that with 
Jugurtha (Sallust, B. J, 19, 80). 

There can be little doubt tliat they 
were the same people whose desceno- 
ants, under the name of Berbers and 
Tuaricks, still occupy the valleys of 
Mount Atlas, os well as the oases of the 
Great Desert. 

* Dion Cass. Iv. 28 ; Flor. iv. 12. 
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the authorities of which he had made use for this part of his 
work,’ but we know almost nothing about it. Other treatises, 
cited under the names of Libri Navales, de Ora Maritima and 
Littoralia, or de Littoralibus, are by some ascribed to this 
Yarro Atacinus, by others to M. Yarro, the friend of Cicero 
and author of so great a variety of works, that they may well 
have comprised some of a geographical character : but nothing 
more is known concerning them.’ Cobnelius Nefos also, who 
is frequently quoted by Pliny among his authorities for the 
geographical portion of his work, must have given consider- 
able attention to geography, though we do not learn that he 
composed any treatise especially devoted to that subject. 
Among the statements for which he is cited as responsible 
is the* strange story of the Indian navigators, who had been 
carried all round the north of Asia and Europe till they found 
themselves on the coast of Germany, and were sent by a king 
of the Suevi to Metellus Celer, who was at that time proconsul 
of Gaul.’ He stated also that a certain Eudoxus, sailing from 
Egypt in order to escape from king Ptolemy Lathyrus, and 
setting out from the Bed Sea, had effected the navigation to 
Gades.”' This entire perversion of a case, the real facts of 
which are known to us from Posidonius, is a sufScient proof 
how little value can be attached to these random stories.^ 
But if such tales do little credit to the judgement of Cornelius 
Nepos, it must be added that he appears to have bestowed 
considerable pains on the collection of measurements and 
estimation of distances, for which he is frequently cited by 
Pliny.’ Unfortunately we have no means of judging of the 


• Flin. S. N. Ub. i. in the Gitalogtie 
of authoritioB for books iii. iv. and v. 

• On tliis subject, see the article 
Yabbo in Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Biogr. 
vol. iii. p. 1227. 

■ Plin. H. N. ii. 67, § 170. The same* 
tale is more fully told by Mela, on the 
same authority, and he adds Cornelius 
Nepos ut leoentior, auctoritato sio 
oertior *' (iii. 5, § 45). 

• Nepos Cornelius auctor est, 


Eudoxum quendam sua mtate, cum 
Lathurum regem fugeret, Arabico sinu 
egressum Gudes usque perrectum.” 
Plin. 2.C. §169. 

’ Pliny himself in one passage cen- 
sures him for the greediness with which 
he caught up idle tales (qumoue alia 
Cornelius Nepos avidissime cremdit, v. 
l.§4). 

• ir.N.ui. §4; iv. 12, §77. 
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sources from which his conclusions were derived, where they 
differed from those of earlier writers. 

§ 2. The historian Sallust (C. Sallustius Crispus) who, as we 
have seen, was the first governor of Numidia after it was 
reduced to a Boman province, took advantage of the oppor^ 
tunity to collect information, geographical as well as historical, 
concerning the adjoining regions, which enabled him to give, 
in his history of the Jugurthine war, an interesting sum- 
mary of the geography of that part of Africa. But he tells 
us himself that he could obtain no satisfactory information 
concerning the nations of the interior.* He learnt only that 
above the Numidians (t. e. farther inland) were the Gsetulians, 
part of whom were a settled race and dwelt in huts, others 
were uncivilized and without any fixed habitations : beyond 
them were the .Ethiopians, and after that desert regions 
parched up by the burning sun.^ From the citations of later 
authors he appears to have introduced similar geographical 
notices in the lost books of his Histories, but nothing has been 
preserved to us beyond a few isolated fragments. It appears 
that he described the Tigris and Euphrates as fiowing from 
the same source, in the mountains of Armenia.* 

§ 3. Another writer, apparently a contemporary of Sallust, 
but known to us only from the citations of Pliny, was Statius 
Sebosus, who appears to have made careful inquiries con- 
cerning the Oceanic coast of Africa, and the islands which lay 
off it. According to the information he was able to collect, 
the first of these was Junonia, situated 750 miles from Gades, 
to the west of which were Pluvialia and Capraria, and 250 miles 
farther, lying off the coast of Mauretania towards the south- 
west, the Fortunate, which bore the names of Convallis (or 
Invallis according to some MSS.) and Planaria.* It is im- 
possible to identify these with certainty, but it is clear that 


• Sail. B. Jug. 17.* 

> Ibid. 19. 

* Sail. Eist. ir. Fragm. 194, ed. 
Gerlocli. But it may well be doubted 


whether the words ** uno fonte” are to 
be taken in a literal sense. 

» Win. H. N. Vi. 32. § 202. 
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some of them at all events must be referred to the group of 
the Canary Islands, to which the name of the Fortunatm 
Insulas was afterwards generally applied. Those previously 
known to Sertorius, as we have already seen, appear rather to 
have been the two islands of Madeira and Porto Santo.^ 

§ 4. A much more important contribution to geographical 
knowledge was the work of the younger Juba, the second of 
the two Numidian monarchs of the name. Having been 
carried to Eonic by the dictator Caesar as a mere child, after 
the death of his father in B.c. 46, he received his education 
there, and devoted himself to study with su(;h success that he 
soon came to be esteemed one of the most learned men of his 
day.® Ho became also the intimate friend of the young 
Octavian, who ultimately restored him to his father’s kingdom, 
which he subsequently exchanged (as already mentioned) for 
the more extensive dominion of Mauretania. His principal 
work was a history or description of Africa,® a task for which his 
position gave him unparalleled advantiiges. It is frequently 
cited by niny, and appears indeed to have been one of the 
chief authorities upon which that author relied, both for the 
geographical description of the country, and for the natural 
history of the wild boasts with which Africa abounded. But 
as it is only in a few instances that Pliny directly cites his 
authority, we cannot justly estimate how much Juba really added 
to what was previously known. Of the interior of Africa in- 
deed he appears to have had little more knowledge than his 
predecessors. But he was certainly the first author of the 
extraordinary theory concerning the origin of the Nile, whicdi 
was adopted and received by several ancient authors. Accord- 

♦ Other Btntements of Sebosus con- , Octaviano prindpi acceptissimus 

corning the Gorgndes or Islamlh of the ' litterarum sewpir in studio Juba. 

Gorgons — tliose wbicli were visited by ! Plutarch also terms liim 6 irdvrwv laro- 
Hanno — and tlie islands of the Ilespc- piKt^raros 0affi\4u>v (ViL Sertor. 9), and 
rides, which he placed at 40 days* Atheiifieus (iii. p. 83 h.) dv^p voKvfjLa^ 
voyage (!) beyond them, are treated by ' Biararos. 

riiny hiinBclf as very vague and uncer- i • AtjBuica. Pint. Faralhl, Minor, 23 ; 
tain (Plin. II. N. vi. 31. § 2U1). Alhentcus (/. c.) cites it more generally 

* Ho is ciilh d by Avienus (dc Ora as rh irtpl Aifivris avyypdfjLpara. 
Maritimn^ v. 279), 
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ing to this account, which was given as the result of his special 
inquiries, the Nile had its source in a mountain of Lower 
(i. e, western) Mauretania not far from the Ocean : it almost 
immediately formed a lake, which contained crocodiles, and 
fish of the same species as were found in Egypt.^ On issuing 
from this lake it buried itself for some days’ journey, and flowed 
underground through a sandy and desert tract, till it reap- 
peared in Mauretania Caesariensis,® where it formed another 
and larger lake, distinguished by the same animals. It then 
lost itself again in the sands and pursued an underground 
course for twenty days’ journey to the nearest Ethiopians, wlien 
it broke out again by the source which was called Niger. 
Thenceforth it separated Africa from Ethiopia, and its banks 
became fertile, covered with forests, and abounding in wild 
beasts ; it then cut through the midst of the Etliiopians and 
assuming the name of Astapus, flowed onwards past Meroo and 
other islands, into Egypt.® 

§ 5. Juba also made diligent inquiries concerning the 
Fortunate Islands, which, according to the information he 
obtained, were five in number, which he named Ombrios, 
Junonia, Capraria, Nivaria and Canaria, all of them obviously 
names given by voyagers or geographers, and all but on(^ of 
Latin origin. No mention is made of their being inliabited, 
but they abounded in all kinds of fruits and birds, and some 
traces of buildings were found. Large dogs also were said to 
be found in great numbers on the island, called from that 
circumstance Canaria,^ two of which were brought to the king. 
Date-palms also abounded on this island, though not in any of 


^ Ho mentioned by name “ ulabetm, 
comcini, et siluri/' of which' the first 
name is not foumi elsewhere in Pliny’s 
work ; tho corncini and siluri were both 
abundant in the Nile, and the former 
even said to Imj peculiar to it. Plin. 
n. N. ix. §§ 44, G8; xxxii. § 56. Tlie 
preciseness of this statement is very 
remarkable, whatever we may think of 
the inference drawn from it. 


* This must of course refer to tho 
inland portion of the provinc».*, south of 
the range of Atlas : though tlio name 
was usually applied only to tho region 
adjoining the Mediterranean. 

*» See Note IJ, p. 201. 

* This is obviously (»nc of the etymo- 
logical fancies, or fietioTis, so commr>n 
among lx)th Greek and lioinan writers. 
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the others. Besides these Juba was the dheoverer (if we may 
construe the expression of Pliny literally) of some islands off 
the coast of Mauretania, where he established a factory of 
purple, from which circumstance they derived the name of 
Furpurarise.’ 

Besides his work upon Africa, Juba was author of a treatise 
on the geography of Arabia, which was also regarded by Pliny 
as one of the most trustworthy accounts of that country, and 
was the authority that he principally followed in describing it. 
It was dedicated to Cains Caesar (the grandson of Augustus) 
when he was about to proceed on his expedition to the East 
(b.o. 1).’ It is remarkable that neither this work, nor that 
on Africa, is ever alluded to by Strabo, who appears to have 
been wholly unacquainted with the writings of Juba.* 

§ 6. But if the Boman writers contributed but little to the 
progress of geography, so far as related to the knowledge of 
distant countries eind nations, the mere extension of the 
Boman Empire, and the gradual introduction of their im- 
proved system of organization and administration into all 
parts of their dominions must have added greatly to the 
accuracy and completeness of the knowledge already possessed 
of the vast portion of the world which was subject to their 
sway. The construction of roads was one of the special objects 
of attention with all Boman governors: these were care- 
fully measured and marked with milestones : itineraries of the 
distances along them were preserved and carefully recorded, 
and they thus obtained a means of geographical measurement, 
defective indeed according to the requirements of modem 
science, but still far superior to anything previously possessed.* 
The Itineraries that have been transmitted to us are of much 


* Plin. S. N. Ti. 81, § 201. Bee Note 
E, p. 202. 

* Id. xii. 81, § 56. 

* Thie HUM ^hape have arisen from 
the work of Juba having been com- 
posed in Latin. Dr. C. UOller indeed 
supposes Juba to have written in Greek, 
•ml has included his remains among 


his Fragmenta BMorlcorum Chaeorwm 
(vol. Ui.), but I am not aware of any 
proof of this, and considering the cir- 
oumstanoes of bis life, it would appear 
much more probable that he should 
have written in Latin. 

* See the use made by Strabo (vii, 7, 
p. 822) of the Egnatiiin Way. 
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later date, but it cannot be doubted that similar compilations 
existed from the earliest periods of the Boman Empire. 

§ 7. M. Aobipfa, the friend and supporter of Augustus, who 
was a man of first-rate administrative talent, and had, as we 
have already seen, been the first to introduce a system of high 
roads into G-aul,** was particularly active in promoting this 
branch of geographical knowledge. Ho caused a map of the 
whole world, as then known — the Boman Empire and the 
adjacent countries — to be set up in the portico of Octavia at 
Borne, and accompanied it with a detailed commentary, stating 
the distances from one important point to another, and the 
length and breadth of the different provinces.^ These were 
doubtless derived from the itineraries, wherever such existed ; 
and Pliny speaks in the highest terms of the diligence and 
care which he bestowed upon this compilation, which he 
quotes as the highest authority in all cases where ho was 
likely to have had official information.* Agrippa, however, 
did not confine himself to such limits : he not only gave the 
distances in countries, such as the northern shores of the 
Euxine, which were not indeed subject to the Boman govern- 
ment, but were still familiar and accessible; but he added 
those concerning countries of which he had nothing but the 
vaguest knowledge. Thus he stated the distance from the 
mouth of the Danube to the Northern Ocean at 1000 Boman 
miles, and the breadth of the tract between the Scythians and 
Germans, from the desert of Sarmatia to the river Vistula at 
400 miles.* Ho even ventured to estimate the length of the 


* See above, p. 142. 

^ It appears very probable that the 
anonymous work repeatedly cited by 
Strabo under the title of ** the choro< 
^rapher'* (d either 

the commentary tnus appended by 
Agrippa to his map, or was directly 
derived from it. 

' Thus with regard to Spain, after 
pointing out the discrepancies between 
different statements as to the measure- 
ment of the provinces. Pliny adds: 

** Agrippam quidem in tanta viri dili- 


gentia. pricterque in line opere cum, 
cum orbem terrarum orbi spectandum 
propositurus esset. errasse quis oredat, 
et cum eo Pivum Augustum? Is 
namquo complexaiii eum |)orticum ex 
destinatione et cum coninientariis M. 
Agrippie a sorore sua inchoatam 
peregit ** (B. N. iii. 2, s. 3, § 17). 

* **Agrii)pa totum eum tractum ab 
Istro ad Oceanum bis ad decies centetia 
M. pass, in longitudinem.quadringetitis 
in latitudinem ad flumen Vistulam a 
desertis Sarmatim prodidit” (Pliti. H, N, 
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northern coast of Europe along the shores of the Ocean, but 
this Pliny himself pronounces to be altogether vague and 
uncertain:^ and Agrippa himself, in reporting the supposed 
length and breadth of Britain and Ireland, appears to have 
done so with an expression of doubt.* 

The map of Agrippa was evidently painted upon the wall of 
the portico. That this was not an uncommon practice, we learn 
from an incidental statement of Yarro, that he found his friend 
Fundanins and others contemplating a map of Italy painted 
on the wall of the temple of Tellus.* Maps also, though of 
course on a less extensive scale, were painted on boards, and 
geography was thus made a matter of popular instruction.* 

The construction of this map and the accompanying com* 
mentaries may probably have given rise to the popular notion, 
which we find in later writers, that Julius Caesar had ordered 
a general measurement of the world to be made, which was 
completed under the reign of Augustus.” This notion also 
was undoubtedly connected with the supposed decree ‘‘that 
all the world should be taxed,” and willi the real fact that 
a census of the population of the Empire was ordered and 
accomplished by Augustus ;* a measure which must have been 


iv. 12, B. 25, § 81). The numbers are such maps upon walls wim continued 
differently given in the MSS., and in Italy down to modern -times; and 
admit of much doubt. This passa^ they may still be seen on the walls of 
also deserves remark as the first in several palaces, 
which the name of the Vistula occurs. * Thus Propertius : 

^ Plin. JSr. N, iv. 14, s. 28, § 98. Conor et e tabula pictoa edtooere mundoa. 

• Id. th. 16, s. 30, § 102. “ Agrippa V. 3, v. 3». 

longitudinem dccx) m. pass, esse: * See the detailed account of this 

latitudinem coo m. credit, Eandem pretended measurement in the Prooe- 
Hibemi8Blatitudinem,sed longitudinem mium to the Treatise on Cosmography 

00 M. passuum minorem.** It is re- ascribed to Julius Aethicus, appended 
markame that the length and breadth by Gionovius to his first edition of 
of Britain thus given are realW very Pomponius Mela, Bat 1722. The 

fair approximations : those of Ireland question will be further considered in 

are greaUy in excess, but the know- a future chapter, 

ledge of that island possessed by the . * Concerning this census, see Mar- 

Bomans was alwm verv imperfect quardt, HandSneh der Bdmieche AUer^ 

t ««OffendiibiCr.FundnniumBOcenim fafimer, vol. iii. p. 56; Huschke, fiber 
meum, etc. Agrium equitemRomanum, c2eft Cenem twr Zeit der Oelmrt Chrieth 
et P. Agrorium publiuanum, spectantes p. 13, and Hoeck, RSm, Geseh. vol. ii. 
in pariete pictam ItoUam.** Yarro de pp. 392-426. 

Be Bud L 2. The custom of painting 
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the means of accumulating a vast mass of geographical as well 
as statistical information. The care bestowed by the Bomans 
upon the administration of their provinces must have been 
constantly tending in the same direction, and though the 
means of anything like a mathematical survey were still 
almost wholly wanting, the political geography of the Empire 
was undoubtedly making continual progress. 


Section 3. — Military ExpediiionB. 

§ 1. Whatever positive additions were made to geographical 
knowledge under the reign of Augustus were the result of 
military operations and expeditions into the countries bordering 
on the Boman Empire. One of the most important of these, 
though in great measure baulked of its intended object, was 
the expedition of iSlius Gallus into Arabia, a full account of 
which has been preserved to us by Strabo.* Gallus was praefect 
of Egypt under Augustus, and his enterprise was undertaken 
at the command of the emperor himself, who was not only 
stimulated by curiosity, but tempted by the accoimts that he 
had heard of the great wealth of the southern Arabians. He 
was encouraged also by the promises of the Nabatasan Arabs, 
who were at this time, as we have alreaidy seen, in a state of 
semi-dependence upon Borne; but their chief Syllaeus, upon 
whose guidance Gallus mainly relied, proved futhless, and the 
failure of the expedition was in great part attributable to his 
treachery. 

The Boman general began by transporting his whole army, 
amounting to ten thousand men, including contingents fur- 


7 Stiabo, xvi. 4, §§ 22-24, pp. 780- 
782. Strabo himself had been on inti- 
mate terms with .^ins Gallus, who 
was praefect of Egypt at the time that 
he visited the couiitiy, and had made 
the ascent of the Nile in his company 
(xvii. p. 816). Hence his narrative 
possesses special claims to our con- 


sideration. 

^lius Gallos must not be confounded 
with Cornelius Chtllus, who was the 
first governor of Egypt appointed by 
Angnstus (Strab. &>. p. 819). The 
date of the expedition in question is 
assigned by Dion Caseins to ti>e year 
24 ac. (Dion Cass, liii, 29). 
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nished by the Jews and Nabataeans, by sea from Cleopatris in 
Egypt (at the head of the Gulf of Suez), down the Eed Sea to 
a port called Leuce Gome, which was a place of importance, 
carrying on a considerable trade with Petra by caravans. 
Here he was compelled to halt the whole summer and the 
following winter, in order to recruit his troops, which were 
suffering severely from an epidemic arising from the hardships 
and discomforts encountered by them on their passage. This 
had lasted fifteen days, and he had lost many of his ships 
upon the rocks and shoals with which this part of the Bed 
Sea abounds. When at length he was able to resume his 
march, he advanced for many days through a country extremely 
deficient in water to the territory of Aretas, a kinsman of 
Obodas the king of the Nabatseans, by whom he was received 
in a friendly manner; and furnished to some extent with 
supplies. After traversing this comparatively fertile district 
for 30 days, he entered upon a tract which was completely 
desert, and inhabited only by wandering Arabs; this was 
called Ararene, and occupied him not less than 50 days till 
he arrived at a city called Negrana, in a fertile and settled 
region. This he took without difficulty, but after six days’ 
march from thence he was met by the barbarians, who encoun- 
tered him at the passage of a river, but were defeated with 
great slaughter, while the Bomans lost only two mcM. After 
this he took a city named Asca, and another named Athrulla, 
from whence he proceeded to attack a city called Marsiaba, 
belonging to a tribe named the BhammanitsD, who were subject 
to a king of the name of Ilasarus. But being frustrated in 
his attack, and suffering from want of water, he determined to 
retreat, though he was assured by captives that he was within 
two days’ march of the Land of Spices.* On his return march 
he found out how much he had been misled by his faithless 
guide, and accomplished with Jittle difficulty in sixty days 


* Svk flip oil' iiupSit Siwtffx* KoSirtp r&y a!x/i€Aiirtn' 

inoitur 4>'. Straw, p. 782. 
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the same distance that had occupied him six months on his 
advance; returning in the first instance to Negrana, nine 
days’ march; thence in eleven days to a place called the 
Seven Wells (Hepta Phreata), and thence through a peaceful 
country by two villages called Chaalla and Malotha to a place 
named Egra, situated on the sea-coast, and subject to the king 
of the Nabataeans, where he was able to embark his troops and 
transport them by sea to Myos Hormus. 

§ 2. Detailed as is this account in comparison with many 
similar notices,® it is almost impossible to extract from it any 
definite geographical information. Even the point from whence 
Gallus set out on his march, Leuce Come, though described as 
an important emporium of trade — a position which we find it 
still occupying near a century later * — has been much disputed, 
but the probabilities certainly preponderate in favour of a 
place called Howara, situated in exactly 25*" of N. latitude, 
and distant about 200 miles from Kosseir ; Egra, the place to 
which he returned, must apparently have been not far from 
Leuce Come, as the manner in which Strabo contrasts the 
time occupied on his advance and his return implies that ho 
must have come back (approximately at least) to the same 
point from which he set out.® Hence we may infer that the 
farthest point reached, Marsiaba, could not have been much 

* Thus Pliny, though dwelling upon, tained. 
the importance of the expedition of ' See 'the Pcriplus Maris Erythr<oi, 
Gallus as the only one which had § 19. 

penetrated into the interior of Arabia * Nor could he have found the means 
(Romana arma solus in earn terrain of transport across the gulf, till ho rc- 
adhuc intulit .^lius Gallus ox oquestri turned to the friendly country of the 
ordine), contents himself with giving NabaUcans. But the position of Egra 
us the names of the towns which he is as uncertain us that of I^cuco Gome, 
destroyed, without any indication of Ptolemy indeed places a town of the 
their geographical settuence or position, name in lat. 2(i°; but littlo reliance 
except thatCaripeta (a name not found can be placed on his latitudes, and as 
in Strabo) was the farthest point to ho does not mention Leuce Come at all, 
which he penetrated (Plin. IL N. vi. he gives no clue to their relative posi- 
28, § 160). Dion Cassius, who also tion. Egra must have been situated 
gives a brief history of the campaign to the south of Leuce Come, as Gallus 
(liii. 29), mentions no name except could never have returned, without 
AtUoula (*'A0\ovXa), evidently the same knowing it, to a point beyond that from 
with the Athrulla of Strubo, but which which lie started, 
he regards as the farthest point at- 
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more than 60 days’ march — about 700 miles at the utmost — 
distant from Leuce Come. This would bring us to the borders 
of Yemen, which would accord with the account of their haying 
reached a comparatively fertile country, and with the state- 
ment (on which however very little dependence can be placed) 
of their having approached within a few days’ march of the 
Land of Spices. But Marsiaba itself cannot be determined 
with any approach to certainty. The name is probably identi- 
cal with Mariaba, but it is very uncertain whether it is the 
same with the celebrated city of that name, the capital of the 
Sabseans, for it is certain that there were several towns of 
the same name. In the present imperfect state of our know- 
ledge of the interior of Arabia all further investigation seems 
hopeless,; the name of the Bhammanitse is otherwise wholly 
unknown, and all such appellations of the subordinate tribes 
of Arabs must in all ages have been very fluctuating and 
uncertain.^ 

The accounts brought back by Gallus, as derived from 
hearsay information, of the great wealth of the Arabians, 
especially the Sabseans, coincided with the notions previously 
entertained upon the subject.* But it is remarkable that 
both Strabo and Pliny, while dwelling upon the abundance of 
spices and precious stones produced in their country, ascribe 
the great accumulation of wealth in their hands to the circum- 
stance that while they were continually receiving gold and 
silver in exchange for their own productions, they spent 
nothing in return upon goods imported from other countries.* 

§ 3. Immediately connected with the expedition of ABlius 
Gallus into Arabia and more successful in its results, was that 
of Fetronius into Ethiopia. That country, as has been already 
mentioned, was at this time governed by a queen named 
Candace, said to have been a woman of masculine energy of 
character, who took advantage of the Boman forces in Egypt 


> See Note F, p. 204. I • Strabo, xvi. 4, § 22; Plin. H.N. 

« See Chapter XYIU. p. 58. | vL 28, § 162. 
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being weakened, as she conceived, by the absence of a large 
part of them in Arabia, to attack the frontier fortress of Syene, 
which she took by surprise, as well as Elephantine and Fhilso. 
The Boman governor, C. Petronius, however, quickly recovered 
possession of these towns and followed up his advantage by 
penetrating into Ethiopia, where he defeated the army of 
Candace in a great battle, and took the city of Pselchis. From 
thence he advanced as far as Premnis, called by Strabo a 
strong city, which he took, and then proceeded to attack 
Napata, the capital of Candace. This he also took, and 
destroyed, carrying off the inhabitants into captivity ; but he 
did not think it expedient to advance farther, and having 
refortified Premnis and left there a Boman garrison with 
provisions for two years, he himself returned to Alexandria. 
Candace soon after assembled another large force, with which 
she attacked the Boman garrison at Premnis, but Petronius 
was able to relieve it, and the Ethiopian queen again sued for 
peace. This time the Boman governor compelled her to send 
an embassy to Augustus himself, who was at this time wintering 
at Samos; where her envoys were received with distinction 
and admitted to favourable terms, even the tribute previously 
imposed being remitted.* 

According to Strabo, in advancing from Pselchis to Premnis, 
Petronius traversed the sandy desert in which the army of 
Cambyses had perished. This is clearly a mistake, for it was 
the army sent against the Oasis of Ammon that was lost in the 
sands — not that which Cambyses himself led into Ethiopia, 
of which Strabo was evidently thinking. But the fact that 
Petronius traversed a sandy desert of considerable extent, in 
which it was thought possible that such a catastrophe could 
have occurred, seems to indicate that he took the road, gene- 
rally followed by modem caravans, directly across the desert 
from Korosko to Abu Hamed, so as to cut ofi‘ the great bend of 
the Nile. In this case Premnis was probably situated near 


• Strabo, xvii. 1, pp. 820-821 ; Uioii Cimm. liv. 5. 
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the angle of that river, in the neighbourhood of Abu Hamed, 
which is distant about 100 miles from Meraue, the site of 
Napata. It is probably the same name with the Primis of 
Pliny ’ and Ptolemy ; but the latter author mentions two places 
of the name, which he calls Primis Magna and Parva.® One 
of these may probably be identified with Ibrim, a place 
between Pselchis and the Second Cataract, but this can have 
notliing to do with the Premnis of Strabo, which appears to 
have been not far from Napata, and it is clear that, in order 
to reach it Petronius quitted the Nile and traversed a desert 
tract. Pselchis is clearly identified with Dakkeh, and it is but 
a little distance above that place that the caravan route strikes 
off from Korosko. This route would indeed present great 
difficulties to the passage of an army;® but not such as can 
be pronounced insuperable by troops possessing such hardiness 
and powers of endurance as the Bomans displayed on several 
other occasions. And the site of Napata being clearly esta- 
blished, in the immediate neighbourhood of Jebel Barkal, the 
road across the desert must have been at this period well 
known.' 

§ 4. Another expedition that attracted considerable attention 
about the same period was that of Cornelius Balbus against 
the Garaniantes in the interior of Africa. The n^me of the 
Garainantes, as wo have seen, was already known to Herodo- 
tus,® and was doubtless familiar to the Greeks of Cyrene, who 


' Plin. H. N. vi. 29, 8. 35, § 181. 
That author enumerates the towns 
taken by Petronius in the following 
order: Pselcis, Primis, Aboccis, Pth- 
thuris, Gambusis, Atteva, Stndisis 
(where there was a cataract of the 
Nile), and finally Napata. He asserts 
that Petronius had proceeded, in all, 
970 Roman miles from Syene, a great 
exaggeration. The towns mentioned 
by Pliny would appear, from a com- 
parison with Ptolemy, to have been 
situated on the west or left bank of the 
N ile. But Pliny seems to have followed 

3 uito a different account of this ox^x)- 
itiou from Strabo, 


* UpliLis Uprifiis jstfcpd, and Uplfiis 
^ npri/ius fi€yd\ri, Ptol. iv. 7, § 19. He 
places the latter two degrees to the 
south of the former, and Napata be- 
tween the two. 

* See the description of it by Hoskins 
(Travels in Ethiopia^ pp. 19-32), and 
Lepsius (Brief 6 aua Aegypten, pp. 121- 
136). 

^ It appears that this route was cer- 
tainly frequented in ancient times, as 
inscriptions in hieroglyphics are found 
at the wells. Hoskins, p. 24. Concern- 
ing tlio site of Napata, sec ub(»vo, p. 168. 

* Sco Chapter VIII. p. 278. 
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held extensive commercial relations with the barbarian tribes 
of the interior. But we hear no more of them until the whole 
extent of the Carthaginian territory in Africa, including the 
coast regions adjoining the two Syrtes, had passed under the 
power of the Bomans. It was then that Balbus, being ap- 
pointed governor of the province of Africa, determined (in 
B.G. 20) to carry his arms against these independent tribes of 
the interior, over whom he obtained sufficient successes to 
entitle him to claim a triumph;® but we have very little 
information concerning the extent or character of his expedi- 
tion. We learn only from Pliny that he took the towns of 
Oydamus (Ghadamis) and Garama, which is termed by Pliny 
clarissimum oppidum,” and was evidently at that period the 
capital of Fezzan, as Mourzuk is at the present day.* There 
is therefore no doubt that he actually penetrated as far as 
Fezzan; the name of which, Phazania, became henceforth 
known to the Boman geographers ; but of course no permanent 
conquest of these outlying regions was attempted.® Com- 
mercial intercourse was however continued, though with diflS- 
culty, the wandering tribes obstructing it by filling up the 
wells with sand. The route taken by Balbus was apparently 
from the neighbourhood of the Lesser Syrtis (the Gulf of 
Cabes), through Ghadamis to Fezzan ; it was not till the reign 
of Vespasian that the direct route from CEa (Tripoli) was dis- 
covered and found to be shorter by four days' journey.® A 
long list is given by Pliny of the names of places which 
figured in the triumph of Balbus, but these were of course 
mere villages, and none of them can be identified, except the 


» Plin. H. N. V. 5, § 36 ; Fast. Capit. 
This triumph attract^ especial atten- 
tion as being the first ever oelcbi-ated 
by one who was not a native Roman 
citizen, Balbus being a native of Gadcs 
in Spain, from which circumstance he 
derived the surname of Gaditanus 
(Plin. L e.; Veil. Pat. ii. 51 ; Strabo, 
iii. p. 169). 

* It still retains the name of Germa, 
or Germ, and is about 70 miles to the 


N.W. of Mourzuk. 

* During the insurrection of Tacfa- 
rinas, in Numidia, in the reign of 
Tiberius, the Garamantes appear as an 
independent people, who for a time 
supported the rebel chief, and after his 
death sent envoys to Rome to sue for 
pardon. They attracted attention as a 
people rarely seen (**Garamantum legati, 
raro in urbe visi.*’ Tac. Ann. iv. &). 

• Plin. Le. 
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two already mentioned. It is remarkable that Strabo, though 
he incidentally alludes to the triumph of Balbus, seems to 
have had no detailed information concerning his expedition, 
and his knowledge of the Garamantes was very vague and 
imperfect, even the names of Cydamus and Garama being 
apparently unknown to him. Nor is any notice of the campaign 
found in Dion Cassius. But the excitement caused at Borne 
by the triumph over a people in so remote a situation is suffi- 
ciently shown by the well-known introduction of their name 
in Virgil,^ among the conquests destined to adorn the reign 
of Augustus. 


Section 4. — Wars in Germany. 

§ 1. It was not till a later period of the reign of Augustus 
that the Boman arms became the means of adding largely to the 
knowledge previously possessed of Germany and the north of 
Europe. We have already seen how imperfect was the geo- 
graphical information of Caesar concerning Germany. Though 
he had obtained correctly the names of several of the chief 
tribes into which the nation was at that time divided : — the 
Suevi, Marcomanni, Cherusci and Sigambri — as well as the 
more neighbouring tribes of the Ubii,* the Usipetes and Tenc- 
teri, all of which immediately adjoined the Bhinc, and he was 
acquainted in a vague way with the vast extent of the forests 
which stretched into the interior of the country, he does not 
mention the names of any of the great rivers which form so 
important a feature in the geography of northern Germany, 


^ saper et Garamontas et Indos 

Proferet imperlmn. 

JSiLvi. 795. 

If these lines refer, as there is every 
probability, to the exploits of Balbus, 
they must have been written in the 
last year of the poet’s life, as the 
triumph of Balbus took place in the 
spring of b.o. 19, and Virgil died in the 
autumn of the same year. 

* The Ubians, who, in tho time of 


Gffisar, were on the right bank of the 
Rhine, opposite to the Treviri (iv. 18), 
had been allowed by Agrippa to cross 
the river, and establish themselves on 
•its western bank (Strab. iv. p. 194). 
Their chief town (civitas Ubiorum, 
Tacit. Annal, i. 87) subsequently re- 
ceived a Roman colony, and became 
tho c(4ebrated Golonia Agrippina, 
which still retains the name of Golc^ne. 
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and assume a prominent part in the subsequent campaigns of 
the Boman generals. 

The Boman governors of Gaul were for the most part content 
with maintaining the frontiers of the province, and defending 
the line of the Bhine against the incursions of their German 
neighbours. Drusus, the step-son of Augustus, was the first 
(after the dictator Oeesar) who crossed the Bhine and carried 
his arms into the enemy’s country (b.c. 12). Setting out from 
the Island of the Batavi — ^as the Bomans called the island 
formed at that time by the confluent streams of the Bhine, the 
Waal and the Meuse,* — he crossed the Bhine into the territory 
of the Usipetes, and from thence into that of the Sigambri, 
both of which he laid waste to a considerable extent. Betuming 
thence to the Island, where he had assembled a considerable 
fleet, he sailed by an artificial channel or canal, which had 
been dug under his directions, into the great lake that at that 
time occupied a part of what is now the Zuyder Zee, and from 
thence by an arm of the Bhine into the Ocean.* Here he con- 
tinued his voyage along the coast of the North Sea, as far as 
the mouth of the Ems (Amisia), effecting the submission of tho 
Frisians, whose name appears for tho first time on this occasion. 
They seem to have received him in a friendly manner, and 
even rendered him service as allies. It was otherwise with the 
Chauci, who dwelt on tho east bank of the Ems, and whom he 
consequently attacked, but with heavy loss, owing in part to 
the imperfect knowledge possessed by the Bomans of the tides, 
a frequent source of disaster to them in these northern seas. 
The approach of winter compelled him to return, but he had 


* It is first montioned under this 
name by Csssar {B. O. iv. 10). 

^ The course pursued by Drusus on 
this occasion is best known to us by 
that pursued by his son Gcrmanicus, 
who is said to have followed precisely 
in his father’s footsteps (Tacit. Annal. i 
ii. 6, 8). The topography of these ! 
countries is extremely obscure, on ac- j 
count of the physical changes that have ; 
subsequently occurred, and especially 


the formation of tho Zuyder Zee, which 
did not take place till the 13th century. 
But it would appear that there were 
several lakes, the largest of them bear- 
ing the name of Flevo, or Flevus, which 
had a navigable outlet into the North 
Sea. They were fed probably by the 
Yssel, and the canal dug by Drusus 
may have opened the communication 
between tho Rhino and tho Yssel. But 
the whole subject is very diilicalt. 
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earned the glory of being the first Boman general who had 
ever navigated the Northern Ocean.* 

§ 2. The next year (b.o. 11) he returned to the customary land- 
warfare ; and again crossing the Bhine into the territory of the 
Usipetes and T^ncteri, threw a bridge over the river Lupia 
(Lippe), by which he advanced into the country of the Sigam- 
bri, and thence into that of the Cherusci, which he traversed 
successfully till he reached the banks of the Yisurgis (Weser). 
Here he was checked by want of provisions and bad weather, 
and determined to retreat, which he accomplished with some 
difficulty, leaving however a fortified post with a garrison at a 
place called Aliso, on the banks of the Lippe, and another in 
the land of the Chatti, on the right bank of the Bhine.* 

In his third campaign (b.g. 9) Drusus began his invasion by 
the land of the Chatti, where his newly erected fortress secured 
his basa of operations, and passing through them to the Suevi, 
he forced his way, not without continual combats, through their 
territory also into that of the Cherusci, which he again tra- 
versed as far as the Weser. This time he crossed that river 
also, and pressed onwards as far as the Albis (the Elbe), where 
he was met (it is said) by a vision, which compelled him to 
retreat, after erecting a trophy on the banks of the river to 
mark the extreme term of his advance.* The portent was 
fulfilled by his untimely death, the result of a falf from his 
horse. But young as he was — he died in his thirtieth year — 
Drusus had marked his government not only by these daring 


‘ Oceanum soptenirionalem primus 
Bomanorum ducum nayigavit.” Sueton. 
Claud; i. 

The only intelligible account of 
these campaigns of Drusus is contained 
in Dion Oassms (liv. 32, 33), but is un- 
fortunately very concise. They were 
described by Livy in the three last 
books of his history (which ended with 
the death of Drusus), and the loss of 
these is much to be regretted. The 
few notices found in Floras (iv. 12) and 
Orosius (vi. 21) are doubtless derived 
from that source, but they are so rhe- 


torical and unconnected as to be utterly 
worthless. 

* Dion Cass. liv. 33. 

* Tiiese Tropiea Drusi are again 
mentioned by l^ulemy (ii. 11, § 28), 
but tliere is no clue to their situation. 
Strabo (vii. p. 291) speaks of Drusus as 
carrying on the war, just before his 
death, oetween the Bhine and the 
Saale (Salas), which would point to his 
having reached the Elbe a long way 
from its mouth; but this seems at 
variance with all else that we know of 
his operations. 
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expeditions into the heart of the enemy’s country, but by 
measures of a more permanent character — such as the con- 
struction of the canal from the Rhine to the Lake Flevus, 
which always continued to bear the name of the Fossa Dru- 
siana, and was an important means of military communication.* 
He erected also a chain of forts along the line of the Rhine, 
most of which by degrees grew into flourishing towns,' and 
threw a permanent bridge over that river at Bonn.* He may 
be considered therefore as in great measure the founder of 
that Roman civilization on the Rhine, which gradually attained 
to so remarkable a development. 

§ 3. The next year (b.o. 8) Tiberius succeeded his brother on 
the Rhine, and in his turn crossed that river, but was met in a 
peaceful spirit, and the neighbouring tribes of Germans, in- 
cluding even the flerce Sigambri, submitted to give hostages 
for their good behaviour. Some years later (a.d. 4) Tiberius 
resumed the offensive, and after reducing to submission the 
Cherusci, as well as some less important tribes, crossed the 
Weser and pressed forward to the banks of the Elbe. 

The next year (a.d. 5) was marked by more important ope- 
rations, Tiberius himself having for the second time advanced 
at the head of his army to the Elbe, while his fleet sailed 
round to the mouth of the same river, and ascended it far 
enough to form a junction with the land forces. But this 
combined operation was not attended with any really im- 
portant results;' beyond the submission of the Chauci, who 


* Tacit. Annal. ii. 8; Sueton. Claud, i. 

• FloruB, iv. 12, § 26. 

^ Tltifl appears to be the meaning of 
Florus (1. c.), though the passage, as it 
stands in the MSS., is certainly corrupt. 

■ This is tlie distinct statement of 
Dion Cassius (ly. 28) concerning both 
these campaigns of Tiberius, icol 
yt TOW voro/ioD, irpArtpov filv tow Owi- 
ao^pyov, fitrh 5^ rovro need tow ‘A\0iov, 
irpocx(&pi?0’ci'* ow fiimoi Ka\ itiiOfivrifi6y€V- 
r6y Ti r6r€ •/ ^pdxBr/. There is obvi- 
ously great exaggeration in the account 
of them given by Velleius Paterculus 


(ii. 104-107), unfortunately the only 
author from whom we derive any 
details. His extravagant flattery of 
Tiberius was combined in this instance 
with the desire to extol the importance 
of military exploits in which he had 
himself taken part. 

It is much more strange that Dean 
Merivale should not only adopt the 
exaggerated views of Velleius, but 
should actually s^ak of this second 
campaign of Tiberius — which was 
marked by no decisive action, and pn- 
duced no lasting result-^as ** the most 
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at this period dwelt between the Weser and the Elbe ; and a 
defeat of the Langobardi, a nation whose name here occurs for 
the first time in history. They appear to have been at this 
period settled on the left bank of the Elbe, though we soon 
afterwards find them established beyond that river.* 

It was undoubtedly the voyage of the Boman fleet that on 
this occasion attracted the most attention; and it would be 
interesting to know what it really accomplished. The navi- 
gation of the Northern Ocean was at that time regarded as in 
itself so remarkable an event that even the voyage to the 
mouth of the Elbe would be considered a great exploit, and 
would easily become the subject of much exaggeration. If 
indeed we could trust to Pliny, it would seem that the fleet 
had advanced northwards as far as the Oimbrian Promontory — 
the extreme northern point of Jutland ^ — but this seems highly 
improbable. Such a voyage, more than double the length of 
that already accomplished, through seas whoUy unknown, and 
without any adequate motive, — all possibility of combination 
with the land forces being here out of the question — would be 
wholly at variance with the ordinary practice of Boman com- 
manders. Nor could it have failed to attract general notice ; 
but we find no other mention of it. It is not even alluded 
to by Velleius Paterculus, who has shown every disposition to 
magnify and exaggerate aU that took place under' the com- 
mand of Tiberius. Augustus himself in the celebrated inscrip- 
tion of Ancyra speaks of his fleet as sailing “ towards the east 
to the extreme parts of the world,” * but no definite meaning 


remarkable for the success of its far- 
sighted arrangements of anv recorded 
in ancient military history. {History 
of the Romans under the Empire^ vof. 
iv. p. 310.) 

* AugustnSf it is said, had prohibited 
the Roman armies from crossing the 
Elbe ; and Tiberius turned back from 
that river, which was never again 
reached by a Roman general. 

1 Septemtrionalis vexo Oceanus ma- 
jore ox parte navigatue eet, auspiciis 


Divi August!, Germaniam classe cir- 
cumvecta ad Gimbrorum prumoiitorium, 
et inde immense mari prospccto, aut 
fama cognito, ad Scythicam plagam ct 
humore nimio rigentia.’’ (Plin. H, N, 
it 67, § 167.) 

* ** Classis Romana ab ostio Rheni ad 
soils orientis regionem usque ad orbis 
extrema navi^vit, quo neque terra 
neque mari quisquam Romanorum ante 
id tempus adit.'* {Monum» Ancyranum, 
od. Zumpt p. 34.) 
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can be attached to such rhetorical expressions. It would how- 
ever seem probable that the Bomans first brought back from 
this voyage some vague information concerning the existence 
of the great promontory or peninsula extending far towards 
the north, and of an extensive bay, to which they gave the 
name of Codanus Sinus, beyond it to the east. The Cimbri, 
who inhabited the modern Holstein as well as the peninsula 
itself, sent envoys to make their submission,^ and the Bomans 
may readily have acquired the information from them. 

§ 4. While the Boman generals were thus occupied in the 
north of Germany, great changes had taken place in the more 
southern portions of that country. The Marcomanni, one of 
the most powerful and warlike of the German tribes,* who 
appear to have been at one time settled between the Bhine, 
the Main and the Danube, had been persuaded to migrate 
from this region, and establish themselves in the midst of the 
forests of Bohemia, where they considered themselves secure 
from attack. Here they gradually strengthened themselves, 
under the command of a native leader named Maroboduus 
until they were able to subdue or to reduce to submission all 
the neighbouring tribes, so as to extend their power from the 
Danube to the Elbe and the Saal. It was probably in con- 
nection with these movements that L. Domitius Ahenobarbus 
(the grandfather of the emperor Nero) had some years before 
(b.o. 2) been led to take part in favour of the Hermunduri, 
who had been expelled from their native abodes, and took 
advantage' of the opportunity to penetrate into the heart of 
Germany. He even crossed the Elbe without opposition, and 
after concluding a treaty with the natives immediately beyond 
it, erected an altar in honour of Augustus.^ 


* Ibid. p. 35. It may well be sns- 
pccted that the Roman fleet really ad- 
winoed no further than one of the pro- 
montories of Sleswick, and would uen 
readily accept the idea that this was 
the great nortiiern promontory of which 
they had undoubtedly lieard from the 
Cimbri. 

* Tlie Marcomanni arc mentioned by 


Ca»8ar among the tribes that composed 
the army of Ariovistus (R. O. i. 51). 
At this time they dwelt ti&irer the 
Rhine; their migration to Rohetnia 
under the direction of Maroboduus is 
attested by Strabo (vii. 1, p. 29U) and 
Velleius (ii. 108). 

* Tacit. AnruU. iv. 44 ; Dion Cnss. Iv. 
10 a. 
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But this expedition^ like so many others, had produced no 
permanent impression. Maroboduus had continued to consoli- 
date his power, and was become the most formidable adversary 
of the Romans in Germany. Hence Tiberius, after having, as 
he supposed, put down all opposition in the north, determined 
to direct his arms against the Marcomanni, and for this 
purpose concerted a well-arranged plan of attack, according 
to which he was himself to advance from Carniintum on the 
Danube, while Sentius Saturninus, a general of proved ability, 
was to lead another large army from the banks of the Rhine, 
through the Hercynian forest, to the frontiers of Bohemia.® 
This plan was however frustrated by the great revolt of the 
Pannonians, Dalmatians and Illyrians already alluded to, 
which compelled Tiberius to draw oif his legions into those 
provinces ; a treaty was concluded with Maroboduus, and the 
Marcomanni were for the present left in undisturbed possession 
of their newly acquired home. 

§ 5. Though the accounts which represent the north of 
Germany, from the Rhine to the Weser, as at this time com- 
pletely subdued and rapidly approximating to the condition 
of a Roman province, are probably much exaggerated, it 
seems certain that Roman habits of life and Roman civiliza- 
tion were really beginning to make considerable progress 
among the tribes beyond the Rhine, as they had already done 
on the left side of the river. And had not this gradual opera- 
tion been abruptly checked, the same process of transformation 
that took place in Gaul, would probably have extended to 
Germany also. But an end was suddenly put to all such 
progress, and the advance of the Roman arms permanently 
arrested at the Rhine, by the great defeat of Qiiiiitilius Varus 
in A.D, 9.’ That memorable disaster, involving the total de- 
struction of an army of three legions, and the loss of the 
important frontier post of Alisd,® changed the whole aspect of 

* Yell. Pat. ii. 109. { perium, quod in littore Oceani non 

' Floras, who wrote under Hadrian, | steterat,in ripa Rheni flumiiiis staret” 
remarks, after relating the defeat of (Florus, EpiL iv. 12). 

Varus : “ Hao dado factum ut im- | • See Note G, p. 206. 
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affairs in Germany, and was never retrieved. The actual scene 
of its occurrence cannot be definitely determined, and from 
the nature of the engagement, or rather scries of engagements, 
that ended in the annihilation of the Roman force, there is 
little clue to its identification. It undoubtedly occurred within 
the limits of the Teutoburger Wald — the Teutoburgensis 
Saltus of Tacitus — a tract of rugged forest country extending 
from S.E. to N.W. between the Lippe and the Weser, from the 
neighbourhood of Paderborn to that of Osnabriick. But the 
precise locality that was marked by tlie death of Varus and 
his surviving officers cannot be identified.* No tradition 
attaches to any particular spot, nor have the researclies of 
modern antiquaries succeeded in discovering any remains that 
might enable us to trace the movements of the Roman army, 
or determine the scene of the final disaster. A few years later, 
wliile the traces were still recent, the locality was visited by 
Germanicus, who paid funeral honours to the fallen Romans, 
but the tumulus erected on this occasion to mark the site was 
shortly afterwards purposely destroyed by the Germans.^ 

§ 6. The subsequent campaigns of the Romans in this quarter 
had comparatively little geographical interest. Tiberius, in 
A.D. 11, again crossed the Rhine and made a show of invading 
Germany, but his movements were slow and cautious, and led 
to no practical result. After his accession to the throne the 
command of the army on the Rhine devolved on the young 
Germanicus, who earned a great military reputation in three 
successive campaigns (a.d. 14-16), but did not actually pene- 
trate into Germany so far as his father Driisus and Tiberius 
had already done. Though he boasted, on a trophy that he 
erected on his most distant battle field, that he had subdued 
all the nations between the Rhine and the Ii]lbe,* ho certainly 


• Seo Note H, p. 207. 

* Tac. Ann, ii. 7. 

® “ Ca38ar congeriem armonim struxit, 
superbo cum titulo: debcllatis inter 
Rhenum Albimquo nationibus exer- 
citum Tiberii Ciesaris ea monimeiita 
Marti et Jovi ot Augusto sacravissc.*’ 


Tacit. Annal. ii. 22. 

In like manner ho celebrated liia 
triumph in the following year “do 
CheruBci» Chattisque et Angrivariia, 
qumque alim nationcs usque a<i Albim 
colunt” (Id. ihid. 41). Of these the 
Angrivarii, who.'DO name appears for 
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nem approached the latter river in perron, and had in fact 
only just crossed the Weser. His fleet, which had sailed round 
as far as the mouth of the Ems, sustained great loss from a 
storm on its homeward voyage, and Germanicus himself with 
difficulty escaped. The Bomans however at this period seem 
to have still maintained some garrisons in these maritime 
districts, and the two tribes of the Frisians and the Chauci 
continued faithful to the Boman alliance. 

Meanwhile the southern nations of Germany had been 
divided by internal discord, and Maroboduus, who had at one 
time assumed so threatening a position, was ultimately driven 
from his throne, and having taken refuge in the Boman 
dominions, lived and died an exile at Bavenna.' The Boman 
arms made no progress in this quarter, but they appear to 
have already begun to occupy, or at least to extend their 
jurisdiction over the south-western comer of Giermany, lying 
between the Bhine, the Neckar and the Danube; a district 
subsequently known as the Agri Decumates, and which was 
for a considerable period incorporated with the Boman Empire. 


Section 5.— Diodorus. 

\ 

§ 1. Among the Greek writers contemporary with the reign 
of Augustus there is one who deserves a brief notice in this 
place, though his work was not directly of a geographical 
character. This is the weU-known historian Diodorus, com- 
monly known as Diodobus Siculus, from his having been a 
native of Agyrium in Sicily. His voluminous historical work, 
to which he gave the name of Bibliotheca Historica, as if it 
formed a complete historical library in itself, extended to forty 
books (flfteen of which have been preserved to us) and was 


the first time in this campaign, dwdt are again mentioned bv IVmitus in the 

on both banks of the Weser, between Gtermania (o. 33). 

the Ohenisci and the Chauoi. They * Tao. Ann, ii. 62, 63. 
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intended to comprise a general history of the world, induding 
that of the barbarians and Bomans as well as the Greeks, from 
the commencement of historical tradition to the beginning of 
the Gaulish wars of Julius Csesar.* Though he himself tells 
us that this last date (b.o. 59) was the appointed terminus of 
his undertaking, it is certain from his own expressions that 
he surviyed the death of Csesar, and that his work was not 
published till after that event.' On the other hand the 
absence of all allusion, in his elaborate description of Egypt, 
to that country having passed under the government of Borne, 
renders it proWble that it was published before B.O. 80, when 
Egypt was annexed to the Bpman Empire. 

Of the historical merits or qualifications of Diodorus it does 
not fall within the province of the present work to speak ; it 
is enough to say that the uncritical character of his work, 
which disfigures it throughout, is not less apparent in the few 
notices that have a direct bearing upon geography, than in 
the more strictly historical portions of his narrative. Though 
he himself tells us that he spent more than thirty years in 
the preparation of his great work, and that he undertook: 
many laborious and dangerous journeys in order to visit those 
parts of Asia and Europe which were of the chief historical 
interest, and make himself personally acquainted with the 
localities,' it is certain that very little trace is to be found of 
any advantage resulting from this cause. Much as we owe to 
the laborious compilation of Diodorus for having preserved 
to ns an outline of many periods of ancient history, which 
would otherwise have been almost totally lost, it is impossible 
not to feel that it is a mere farrago of materials of very 
unequal value, jumbled together without any attempt at 
critical judgement or selection. 

§ 2. Nowhere are these defects more apparent than in the 


• Diodor. {. 4. 

* This ii evident from the title of 
Divne (5 M r&t wpd(M rpoo’ayoptvBwls 


which he repeatedly aasociatee 
with his name, i. 4, v. 21. 

• i.4. 
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first five books, which contain brief notices of the early history 
of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Chaldseans, &o., together with 
accounts of the Ethiopians, Arabians, Indians, Scythians and 
other nationi, which would have been of considerable value 
and interest to us had they been compiled with somewhat 
more judgement and critical sagacity. As it is they con* 
tribute very little to our positive knowledge of the nations 
to which they relate, and almost nothing to our geographical 
acquaintance with the countries they inhabited. Among the 
few portions of this part of the work that are really trust- 
worthy and valuable is the long and detailed account of the 
Ethiopian nations adjoining the Bed Sea, which is taken — as 
has been already pointed out, and as we are indeed informed 
by Diodorus himself — directly from Agatharchides and Artemi- 
dorus,^ and which would have been an important accession to 
our geographical knowledge had we not happened to possess 
the same information from another source.” 

§ 3. The fifth book contains notices of the various islands in 
the Mediterranean, some of which are not without interest, 
though his account of Sicily is singularly poor and meagre, 
considering that he was a native of the island.” To these are 
appended, as it were in passing, a brief notice of an island in 
the Atlantic Sea, beyond the Pillars of Hercules, several days*^ 
sail from the coast of Africa, which would appear to be based 
upon the accounts of the recently discovered island already 
noticed, though greatly exaggerated, representing it as of large 
size and containing navigable rivers;^ and a tolerably full 
account of the British Islands. This last is evidently derived 
in great part from the information obtained by Osesar, to whose 
expedition he expressly refers, as the first time that Britain had 
ever been visited by a foreign invader. In one respect indeed 

4 ’^JHodar. lil. 11. one of the beet that is proeerred to ns 

. Ohapter XVIIL K 2, 8. from antiquity (t. 18). 

the other hand hM account of * ▼. 19. Concerning this island, see 
the Balearic, or Gynincsian IslandB (as Chapter XVIII. p. 81. 

' they were termed by the Greeks), is 
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his geographical information was in advance of that furnished 
us by Caesar himself, or any later geographer till the time of 
Ptolemy — that he gives us the names of the three promon- 
tories forming the angles of the triangular island, which he 
names Cantium, Beleiium (evidently the Bolerium of Ptolemy, 
the Land’s End) and Horcas, the most northern headland, to 
which Ptolemy also gives the name of Orcas, evidently in con- 
nection with the adjacent group of the Orcades.^ 

§ 4. To this he adds the most circumstantial account found 
in any ancient writer of the production of tin in Britain.^ This, 
as he correctly tells us,^ wbb found only in the part of the 
island adjoining the promontory of Belerium, the inhabitants 
of which were the most hospitable and civilized of all the 
Britons, on account of the extensive commerce resulting from 
this cause. The tin extracted from these mines was fused 
into ingots of a peculiar shape, and carried to a small island 
adjoining Britain of the name of Ictis. Here it was purchased 
by traders, who carried it to Gaul, where it was transported over 
land on horses in about thirty days to the mouths of the Bhone. 
The island of Ictis is described as surrounded by the sea at 
high water, but connected with the main land by a tract of 
sand, which was left bare at low water, so as to render it a 
peninsula, to which the tin was carried in waggons. This cha- 
racteristic account leaves no reasonable doubt that the locality 
indicated was St. Michael’s Mount, to which the description 
precisely answers, and which contains a small port such as 
would have been well suited to ancient traders.^ From whence 


* Died. V. 21. 

* It is remarkable that while he here 
correctly describes the tin-produuing 
mines as situated on the main island 
of Britain, he has no mention in this 
pkee of the name of the Cassiterides or 
Tin Idands, which he in common with 
almost all other writers considered as 
connected with Spain and describes 
them elsewhere accordingly (y. 38), 
where he however repeats the statement 
that a great quantity of tin was trans- 
ported from Britain to the opposite 
shores of Gaul, and from thouce ovorland 


to Massilia and Narbo. * v. 2. 

* The lesemblanoo of the name to 
that of Yectis— the Isle of Wight — has 
led some modem writers to suppose 
that to be the island meant; but in 
such cases the resemblance of physical 
characteristics outweighs enormously 
that of mere name. Nor could the Isle 
of W^;ht have been by possibility at 
an^r time the centre of the tin-trade, 
which, as Diodorus himself points out, 
was confined to the district near the 
Land’s End, to which he gives the 
name of Belerium. 
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Diodorus received this information we have no knowledge. 
There can be little doubt that his island of Ictis is the same 
with the Mictis of Timseus, though that writer, as we have 
seen, had only a very confused idea of its position : but his 
detailed account of the mode in which the tin was carried 
across Gaul to the mouths of the Bhone (i.e. to Massilia) seems 
to point to some much more recent source of information. It 
may not improbably have been derived from that obtained by 
F. Orassns, the lieutenant of Caesar, which is recorded to us by 
Strabo.* 

It is eminently characteristic of the uncritical character of 
mind of Diodorus, that in the same book with this account 
of Britain, he has given at considerable length a description 
of the island of Panchaia in the Erythraean Sea,^ taken from 
Euhemerus, whose work is justly treated by Strabo and other 
authors as a pure and absolute fiction.* 

• Strabo, iii. 5, § 11. p. 176. ' Diodor. t. 42-46. 

* Bee Strabo, L p. 47, ii. p. 102, ao. 
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NOTE A, p. 144. 

Al^PlNE TRIBES. 

Thb ethnology of these Alpine tribes is still very obscure. But it 
would appear certain that none of them were Germans. The well- 
known statement of Livy that the Bhasti and other Alpine nations 
were of kindred origin with the Etruscans (Liv. v. 33 : ** Alpinis 
quoque ea gentibus hand duhie origo est, maxime Rmtis : quos loca 
ipsa efiferarunt, ne quid ex antique prmter souum lingum, uec eum 
incorruptum, retinerent ’*) is ono of those assertions of the value of 
which it is almost impossible to judge : but supported as it is by the 
statement of their retaining a similarity of language — a fact of which 
the Bomans were well able to judge — we should bo hardly justified 
in rejecting it altogether. But this Etruscan clement was pro- 
bably confined to some of the more southerly tribes, occupying the 
slopes of the Alps adjoining Italy, into which they had been driven 
when expelled by the Gauls from the valley of the Fo. The pre- 
ponderance of argument appears to be in favour of the Bhaatians 
(and with them the Yindelicians, who are always described as being 
a kindred tribe) being of Celtic or Gaulish extraction, (see Zeuss, 
Die Deutschen^ pp. 228-238 ; and Diefenbaoh, Celiica^ vol. i. pp. 133- 
137). The same thing may be asserted more confidently of the 
Tauriscans, who formed the bulk of the population of Noricum, 
and of the Scordiscans, a decidedly Celtic people (Strabo, vii. 
pp. 313, 315), who were at this period still settled in Pannonia. 
But the lapodes, a tribe who inhabited the Julian Alps between the 
Save and the Adriatic, are called by Strabo a mixed people, partly 
Gaulish and partly Illyrian (lairoScs, ^817 rovro iwlfiucrov ’IXXvpiots 
Ktti KcArot? iOvoi. Strabo, iv. p. 207) : and there certainly seems 
reason to believe that the bulk of the Fannonians were an Illyrian 
race. 

Dion Cassius, who had himself been governor of the province of 
Dalmatia and upper Pannonia, has given us a graphic sketch of 
the Fannonians, whom he describes as KOKopuiraTOL avOpwirtav 8vrcs : 
inhabiting a cold and barren country, producing neither oil nor 
wine, and compelled to make their drink as well as food from 
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barley and millet. But this very poverty rendered them also the 
bravest and most pugnacious of mankind. (Dion Gass. xlix. 36.) 
It is evident that this description could apply only to the tribes 
inhabiting the mountain districts on the borders of Dalmatia and 
Illyria, corresponding to the modem Bosnia and Herzegovina ; not 
to those that occupied the fertile plains on the banks of the Save 
and the Drave. 

Dion Cassius (1. c.) correctly points out the error committed by 
many Greek writers in confounding the Pannonians with the 
PsBonians, a people inhabiting the mountains in the north of 
Macedonia, with whom they had nothing in common : but he makes 
no statement with regard to the ethnic affinities of the Pannonians. 
The name first appears in history when the people came in contact 
with the Boman arms. 


NOTE B, p. 157. 

GALATIA. 

Galatia, in this sense, included the cities of Iconium, Antioch of 
Pisidia, Derbe and Lystra, so well known from the part they bear in 
the travels of St. Paul, and M. Benan has well pointed out that it 
was to the inhabitants of these cities, and not to the Galatians, 
properly so called, that the Epistle to the Galatians was in all pro- 
bability addressed. (Benan, St Paul^ pp. 48-60.) 

The original people of the name, who continued tb inhabit the 
province where they had been settled ever since the time of 
Attains I., king of Pergamus, between the Sangarius and the 
Halys, retained their nationality with striking pertinacity. They 
continued to be divided into three tribes, the Tectosages, Trocmi, 
and Tolistoboii ; all of them distinctly Gaulish names, and the first 
still borne in the time of Strabo by a tribe in the south of Gaul. 
(Strabo, xii. p. 667.) They retained also their native language, 
which they continued to speak with very little change, as late as 
the time of Hieronymus, in the fourth century of the Christian era. 
(Hieronym. Comment in Epiat ad Oalat ii. 3, p. 430). Their chief 
city at this time was Pessinus, but Ancyra became the capital of 
the Boman province, and soon rose to the important position which 
it has ever since retained. 
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NOTE C, p. 166. 

TIGEBS. 

It was doubtless one of these tigers that Augustus afterwards 
exhibited in a cage on the occasion of the dedication of the theatre 
of Marcellus (Plin. H. N, viii. 17, § 65). This was the first tiger 
seen at iZome, as we are expressly told by Pliny. But Dion Cassius 
certainly goes too far in supposing that those presented to Augustus 
were the first ever seen by the Greeks. Tigers must have been seen 
by the companions of Alexander in India : besides which they were 
found in Hyrcania and the adjoining provinces : every one is 
familiar with the expression- of “ Hyrcanaa tigres ” in Virgil 
(Mn. iv. 367). Pliny also says: “ Tigrin Hyrcani et Indi ferunt ” 
(Z. c.) ; and Mela has a full notice of them in reference to Hyrcania 
(iii. 5, § 43). They are still found not uncommonly on the west 
side of the Caspian in the dense forests and jungles near the mouth 
of the Araxes. 


NOTE D, p. 175. 

JUBA’s account op the NILE. 

Plin. V. 9, B. 10, §§ 51-53. It is hardly worth while to discuss 
in detail a statement which is so obviously a mere string of un- 
founded inferences and assumptions. But it deserves a passing 
notice as the first suggestion of that supposed connection between 
the Niger and the Nile, which continued so long to be a favourite 
theory even with modem geographers. If we can roly upon the 
mention of the river Niger being found in Juba, he was certainly 
the earliest author that was acquainted with that celebrated name, 
and the fuller notice of it found elsewhere in Pliny (v. 8, § 44) may, 
probably be derived from the same source. The statement that its 
banks were clothed with forests is also interesting, as the first indi- 
cation in any ancient author of the existence of the fertile regions of 
Soudan, beyond the broad desert tract of the Sahara. 

The supposition that the two lakes mentioned in the first part 
of the account were fed by the same river, and had a subterranean 
communication with one another and with the Niger, is of eourse a 
more fancy ; but the statement that they contained crocodiles and 
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large fisliy Buch as sUuri, is remarkable, as this was a fact likely 
to be within his owd knowledge, and he even adds that a orocodile 
sent from fhenoe was preserved in the temple of Isis at Cmsarea. 
(lol.) (Crocodilus qiioque inde ob argumentum hoo Cmsarem in Iseo 
Meatus ab eo spectatnr hodie. § 61.) The lakes now found at the 
foot of the Atlas are all shallow, and nearly dry in the summer ; but 
they may well have been more extensive in ancient times. The 
assertion also made (§ 61) that the rise and fall of the Nile was 
coincident with the fall of rain and snow in Mauretania was cer- 
tainly erroneous: the rains of tropical Africa, upon which the 
inundation of the Nile really depends, having no connection with 
those of Mauretania. 


NOTE E, p. 176. 

THE FORTUNATE ISLANDS. 

The account of the group of islands in question given by Juba 
and reported by Pliny (vi. 32, §§ 203, 204) deserves a more 
careful examination, as the only one with any pretension to accu- 
racy transmitted to us from antiquity. That of Ptolemy, as we shall 
hereafter see, is a mere confused jumble of different reports. Pliny 
begins with telling us, after giving the different statements con- 
cerning the islands of the Gorgons, Hesperides, &o., and showing 
their utter uncertainty, that there was no more certain information 
concerning the islands of Mauretania. It was only ascertained 
(constat) that there were a few, opposite to the land of the Autololes, 
which were discovered by Juba (a Juba repertas), and in which he 
had established a factory for dyeing the Geotulian purple (§ 201). 
There can be no doubt that these are the same islands to which he 
gives the name of Purpurarim, a few lines further on, where he 
tolls us, as the result of the researches of Juba concerning the 
Fortunate Islands, that these were situated towards the south and 
west, and were distant 625 miles from the Purpurarisd, “ sic ut gcl 
supra occasum navigetur, dein per ogglxxv M. P. ortus petatur.” 
It is very difficult to know i^^at sense Pliny attached to these 
words : the most probable explanation is that suggested by Gossellin, 
that his authority was really describing the double voyage, to and 
fix), and that he has erroneously combined the two into one dis- 
tance. In this case, if wo suppose the Purpurarim Insulm to be the 
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two easternmost of the Oanary Islands, Lanzarote and Fnerte- 
ventura — the conoliision adopted by D’ Anville and Gossellin, as wdl 
as more recently by ICr. Major, — the distance of 260 miles is not 
far from the truth, as the dired distance to the outermost of the 
group, while the larger number may be accounted for by supposing 
it to be the aggregate of the separate distances from one island to 
another, a frequent source of error in similar computations. On 
this supposition the description of the islands would follow the 
course of the return voyage, beginning with one of the outermost, 
and this is in accordance with the fact that Ombrios, which he 
names first, is described as having a lake or pool (stagnum) in the 
mountains, a statement which probably refers to the celebrated 
crater or caldera in the island of Palma ; one of the two most 
westerly of the group. The island of Nivaria, perpetually shrouded 
in snow or mist, is clearly Teneriffe, with its mighty snow-clad 
peak : while Canaria, the most feiiile of the group, is equally cer- 
tainly that now known as Grand Canary. There remain Junonia 
and Capraria, of which the former might readily be identified with 
Gomera, and the latter with Ferro, the smallest of the whole group. 
But a difiSculty arises from the circumstance that a second and 
smaller island of the same name is said to exist in the neighbour- 
hood of Junonia. No such island now exists, and it is almost certain 
that thero is some misconception on this point. With this excep- 
tion the identifications are satisfactory enough. 

The chief difficulty arises with regard to the Furpurarim Insulm, 
which are certainly not mention^ by Pliny in a manner that would 
lead us to suppose they were so nearly connected with the Fortunate 
Islands as are Lanzarote and Fuerteventura with the rest of the 
Canaries. His expressions would rather seem to imply that they 
wore small islands on the coast of Mauretania. But no such island 
are to be found, and the circumstance that these two, in common 
with the rest of the Canaries, abound in orchily a kind of lichen 
yielding a beautiful purple dye, raises a strong presumption that 
this was the ** Purpura Gmtulica ” mentioned by Pliny, and from 
which the islands derived their name. 

Humboldt supposes the Purpurarim to have been the group of 
Madeira and Porto Santo, but these islands produce no orohil ; 
besides which they lie so far out to sea that they can hardly be 
supposed to have been those described by Pliny as islands of 
Mauretania, opposite to the Autololes. Moreover, unless wo 
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suppose Lanzarote and Fuerteventuta to be those designated as 
the ParpurarisB, these two important islands remain unaccounted 
for, and it is impossible to explain why Juba, in describing the 
Fortunate Islands, proceeding from west to east, should have 
stopped with Canaria and not noticed the two lying between it and 
the mainland. The actual distance of Fuerteventura from the 
nearest point of the coast of Africa does not exceed 50 G. miles. 

If we compare the list cited from Statius Sebosus with that of 
Juba, we find the names of Junonia and Capraria the same, while 
his Fluvialia is obviously identical with the Ombrios of Juba ; but 
his distances and positions are altogether unintelligible, and it is 
evident that his information was mere hearsay. That of Juba, on 
the contrary, was clearly the result of careful inquiry, and is in 
general perfectly correct. But there is no foundation for the state- 
ment that he sent out an expedition for the express purpose of 
exploring the Fortunate Islands. (Major’s Prince Henry, p. 136.) 
Pliny’s words (“ Juba do Fortunatis ita inquisivit ”) cannot be held 
as affirming anything of the kind. 


NOTE F, p. 182. 

EXPEDITION OP iELIUS GALLUS INTO ARABIA. 

The geography of this expedition has been investigated with 
much diligence by Mr. Forster in his ‘ Geography of Arabia,* as well 
as by Dr. Vincent, Gossollin, and several earlier writers ; and more 
recently by Mr. Williams in Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography* (art. MARSYABiE); but the wide divergence between 
their views and results sufficiently shows the uncertainty of the 
subject. No conclusion can fairly bo drawn from the march in 
advance, as we are distinctly told by Strabo that tho Eoman army 
was purposely misled, and wandered about without occasion, so as 
to waste much time. Whether it was actually led too far into the 
interior, to Nejd and other inland districts, and then out again to 
the borders of Yemen, or only strayed within more moderate limits, 
we have no means of judging ; though the former supposition is the 
most probable, if we can place any reliance on tho statement of the 
time occupied on tho march. But none of the names of places men- 
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tioned by Strabo during the advance can be identified. These 
names themselves vary much in our MSS., while those given by Fliny 
are equally uncertain. That author tells us only : “ Gallus oppida 
diruit non nominata, auctoribus qui ante soripscrant, Negranam, 
Nestum, Nescam, Masugum, Caminacum, Labeciam, et supra dictam 
Mariabam circuitu vi mil. passuum ; item Caripetam quo longissime 
processit” (vi. 28, § 160. The readings adopted by Sillig in his 
latest edition are here followed, but the names vary much in the 
earlier editions and MSS.). Here we find the name of Negrana in 
both authors, and the Nesca of Fliny may reasonably be identified 
with the Escaor Asca of Strabo, but his other four names mentioned 
in the same sequence, as well as Caripeta, which he represents as the 
terminus of the expedition, are wholly unknown. His Mariaba 
is doubtless the same place as the Marsiaba or Marsyabm of Strabo, 
though ho erroneously represents it as having 'been taken by 
Gallus ; but he appears to have confounded it with (mother Mariaba, 
which was situated in the land of the Calingii, and indeed it is 
clear that there were several places of the name in Arabia. Fliny 
himself mentions three towns of the name, which ho certainly sup- 
posed, whether correctly or not, to be situated in different parts of 
Arabia. The most important and best known of these was un- 
doubtedly the capital of Sabsea, which still retains the name of 
Mareb : and this has been generally supposed to have been the 
place besieged by Gallus. The land of spices (ij apw/xaro^opos) 
could hardly have been any other than Iladramaut, and this they 
are supposed to have approached within two days’ journey ; but 
very little reliance can be placed on this statement, which is said 
to have been derived from captives. The distance also from Leuce 
Come (supposing that place to have been at Ilowara) exceeds what 
any army could reasonably be supposed to have marched within 
60 days. 

The position of Leuce Come at Howara seems to me well esta- 
blished, notwithstanding the counter arguments of Mr. Williams : 
and the opinion of D’Anville, who first pointed out that the modem 
Arabic name has the same signification as the ancient one, has 
been adopted and confirmed by Ritter and C. Muller. (Ritter, 
Oeographie von Aaien, xii. p. 123, &c. ; G. Muller in his edition 
of the Geographi Greed Minores^ tom. i. p. 272, note; D’Anville, 
Memoirea sur VEgypte^ p. 243.) The objection that it is too far 
south to have been included in the territory of the Nabataeans 
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has little weight, as the limits of these Arabian tribes are little 
known, and were doubtless subject to great fluctuations. The 
author of the ^Periplus of the Erythrsaan Sea,’ in whose time 
Leuce Come was still a place of considerable trade, places it at two 
or three days* voyage across the Gulf (*. e. the Bed Sea) from My os 
Hormus (Pertpl. § 19) ; an estimate considerably less than the truth 
(the real distance being about 250 miles) ; but this part of his 
treatise is given in a very vague and general manner, and evidently 
does not aim at great accuracy. 

The subject has recently been investigated afresh by M. Sprenger, 
in a paper inserted in the Journal of tht Asiatic Society (N. S. vol. vi. 
1873, pp. 121-141), who has thrown considerable light on seveinl 
points, though some of his identifications rest upon dubious grounds. 
The most important is that of Negrana, which may safely be con- 
sidered as represented by the modem Nejran, situated in lat. 17^ 20', 
and about 150 miles n.n.w. of Mareb, which would suit well with 
the nine days’ march from the one city to the other on the retreat. 
He therefore identifies the Marsyaba of Strabo with the well-known 
city of Mariaba in Sabaea, still called Mareb. And he finds the 
name of the Bhammanitm represented by a town called Bhadman in 
the same neighbourhood, and the Caripeta of Pliny in a place still 
called Eharibeh. He supposes Gallus on his advance to have 
been led through the district of Nejd and Hajr (of which Biadd is 
the capital), and from thence to the borders of Yemen, where 
Negrana would be the first place they met with. ‘ All the other 
towns mentioned by Strabo and Pliny were probably within the 
same fertile district of Yemen. ' 

In these general conclusions we must be content to acquiesce, as 
the account given by Strabo is not sufficiently detailed to admit of 
more accurate determination,, and the towns ” in the interior of 
Arabia have seldom left any vestige of their existence. 


NOTE G, p. 192. 

,ALISO. 

The position of Aliso, which bears so important a part in these 
campaigns, unfortunately cannot be identified with any certainty. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that it was the fortress erected 
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by Drnsiis in b.c. 11, on the haxikB of the Lippe, in order to seonre 
possession of the territory between the Bhine and the Weser (Dion 
Cass. liy. 33). This was placed, according to Dion Cassius, at the 
confluence of the Lippe with a small stream which he names ‘EXunov, 
but this streamlet cannot be identified; and accordingly Aliso has 
been placed at almost every point along the course of the Lippe, 
from its sources to its confluence with the Bhine. The pre- 
dominance of opinion among German writers appears to be in 
favour of a place called Elsen, a few miles west of Faderborn, at 
the juncture of the Lippe with the Alme, and this view has been 
strenuously maintained by the most recent inquirers into the 
subject, Yon Weitersheim and Abendroth, as well as by M. Schieren- 
berg (Die Homer im Cherusherlande^ p. 27). Dean Merivale, how- 
ever, considers this as too far from the Bhine, and is disposed to 
adopt Hamm, about 35 miles further west, as a more plausible 
locality; the same view is sanctioned by Niebuhr, while Ukert 
inclines in favour of Haltem, still considerably further towards the 
west, and only about 25 miles from the Bhine. The point does not 
seem susceptible of any positive decision ; the trifling Boman 
remains that have been found in different localities being incon- 
clusive, as there were certainly other Boman forts and military 
stations in this part of the country. The subject is fully discussed 
and the older authorities reviewed by Ukert (Oeogr, vol. iii. pt. i. 
p. 439). See also Merivale’s Hislory of the Bomana^ vol. iv. pp. 232, 
360 : and the article Aliso in Smith’s Oeogr, Diet, vol. i. p. 103. 

The river Else, the name of which might readily suggest its 
identity with the Elison of Dion Cassius, is out of the question, as 
it flows into the Werra instead of the Lippe, and is on the further 
side of the Teutobuiger Wald. 


NOTE H, p. 193. 

DEFEAT OF TABUS. 

This is the conclusion in which the most recent German his- 
torians find themselves compelled to acquiesce. Great ingenuity 
and much labour have been expended upon the subject by German 
antiquaries, and the result of their researches is folly summed up 
by Ukert (Oeogr. vol. iv. pp. 123-136). But that judicious and 
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cautions writer, after giving the sabstanoe of all that we learn from 
anoient anihorB oonoeming this memorable event, points out bow 
imperfect is the information that we derive from them concerning 
any of its details. We do not know the situation of the camp of 
Varus, from whence he set out, nor the direction of his march in 
the first instance : and though it seems certain that when he found 
himself attacked on all sides, he directed his march towards Aliso, 
the position of that fortress, as already stated, is itself uncertain. 
The nature of the country also is such as, while agreeing com- 
pletely with the general descriptions of the ancient authorities, can 
hardly admit of any more accurate determination. Forests, marshes, 
and a succession of ridges of hills of no great elevation, are found 
throughout the tract in question, and afford no clue to the distinction 
between one locality and another. 

The only narrative that gives us any details is that of Dion 
Cassius (Ivi. 18-22) : but some interesting facts are furnished by 
Tacitus in his account of the visit of Germanicus to the same 
localities a few years afterwards (AnnoZ. i. 61, 62). The rhetorical 
flourishes of Vdleius (ii. 117-119) and Florus (iv. 12) convey no 
definite information. The most recent investigation of the subject 
by E. von Wietersheim (Oeschichte der Vdlkerwanderung^ vol. i. 
pp. 425-433) has been supplemented by Major Abendroth in his 
Terrainstudien zu dem Buchsuge dea Varna und den Feldzugen dea Oer~ 
manieua (8vo. Leipzig, 1862), who has examined the ground from a 
military point of view. He fixes the position of AHeo at Elsen 
near F^erboni, and places the scene of the three days’ ^ghtingand 
the destruction of the army of Varus north of the ridge of the 
Teutoburger Wald, in the neighbourhood of Lemgo and Detmold, 
and on the line of retreat from thence to Elam. But his arguments, 
though plausible, are hardly conclusive. Another late writer on 
the subject (Sohierenberg, Die Bomer im Cheruaherlande^ Frankfort, 
1862) fixes the site of the battles between Feldrom and Driburg, 
a few miles further south, but on the southern slope of the moun- 
tain ridges near the sources of the Lippe. After reading them both, 
one still feels disposed to acquiesce in the dictum of Niebuhr, more 
than fifty years ago : “ Die Gegend wo Arminius den Varus schlug 
ist nimmermehr zu ergriinden.” \Vortrage uher Bimiache Geachichie^ 
vol. iiiv.p» 156.) 
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Section 1. — General Viem. 

§ 1. We are now come to the period when we are able for the 
first time to obtain a complete and satisfactory view of the 
state of geographical science. For this adTantage we are 
indebted to the comprehensive work of Strabo, which, as 
Humboldt has justly remarked, “surpasses all the geogra- 
phical writings of antiqisity, both in grandeur of plan, and in 
the abundance and variety of its materials.”^ Its author 
fiourished during the whole of the reign of Augustus and the 
early part of that of Tiberius, and his great geographical work 
could not have been completed earlier than the year A.D. 19 : 
so that it may be taken as representing the state of geo- 
graphical science, as well as the political organization of the 
Empire, as it existed after the death of Augustus and the 
completion of his task in the construction of that vast system 
of government. 

Of the author’s life and personal history we know little ; but 
as that little is derived entirely from incidental notices and 
statements in his own work, it may be relied on as perfectly 
authentic. Some modem writers however have endeavoured 
to derive from these notices a number of inferences and con- 
clusions, which are, to say the least, very dubious, and it is 
safer to disregard them altogether. He was a native of the 
city of Amana in Pontus, which, though situated in the in- 
terior of the country, and at one time the residence of a 
dynasty of barbarian kings, had imbibed a strong tincture of 


* Humboldt’s Comogy toI. ii. p. 187. Engl, trnnsl. 
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Greek ciyilization, and had probably a large Greek popula- 
tion.* It is certain at all events that Strabo received a good 
Greek education, which fitted him for subsequently pursuing 
his studies under rhetoricians and philosophers of the highest 
reputation. Of his father’s family we know nothing, but that 
of his mother occupied a distinguished position, and different 
members of it had held important military and political posts 
under Mithridates Euergetes, and his more celebrated son, 
Mithridates Eupator. During two generations they had settled 
at Cnossus in Crete, and from this circumstance Strabo derived 
connections with Crete, to which he adverts in his description 
of that island.* 

The year of his birth cannot be determined with certainty : 
but he tells us himself that he was quite young, when he was 
sent by his father to Nysa in Caria, to prosecute his studies 
under Aristodemus, a native of that place, who at this time 
enjoyed a considerable reputation as a grammarian.^ He sub- 
sequently studied philosophy under the Aristotelian Xenar- 
chus, who was a native of Seleucia in Cilicia, but it is probable 
that this took place either at Alexandria or Borne, in which 
cities Xenarchus resided a great part of his life.® Beyond the 
journey necessary on this occasion we know nothing of the cir- 
cumstances that led to his travels, but these appear to have 
been commenced while he was still young, and we^ learn from 
himself that he visited Corinth at the time that Augustus was 
there on his return from Egypt to celebrate his triumph at 
Borne, a circumstance which fixes his visit to Greece in b.o. 29 . 
From thence he proceeded to Borne, where he certainly spent 
a considerable time, and probably remained several years. But 
the farthest part of Italy to which his travels extended was 
Etruria ; where he visited the headland of Populonium — from 
whence travellers were told that they could see Corsica and 


* Amasis, which stUl retains its 
nune^ and the curious tom^ of the 
kings there, are fully described by Mr. 
Hamilton in his lte$earcheB in Ada 


Miner and Pontus^ vol. i. pp. 

* Strabo, x. 4, § 10, p. 477. 
< Id. xi7. i. § 48, p. 650. 

• Id. xiv6,§4,p.670. 
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Sardinia* — and apparently also the Fort of Luna, or Gulf of 
Spezia. It was probably on his return from Borne that he 
repaired to Alexandria, vhere he resided a considerable time, 
and took the opportunity to accompany the Boman governor 
^lius Gallus on his voyage up the Nile to Syene and Philse.^ 
This expedition took place in B.O. 24. 

§ 2. Though Strabo boaste of the extent of his travels as 
qualifying him for the task he had undertaken, and asserts 
that they comprised a wider range than any previous geo- 
grapher had done, “ for that those who had penetrated farther 
towards the West, had not gone so far to the East, and those 
on the contrary who had seen more of the East had seen less 
of the West:” it must be admitted that they were not really 
in any way remarkable, nor is there any evidence that they 
were undertaken in a scientific spirit, or carried out in a 
systematic manner. Though he had visited several distant 
points — according to the ideas of his age — and could assert 
with truth that he had travelled from the frontiers of Armenia 
on the east to the shores of the Tyrrhenian Sea on the west, 
and from the Euxine Sea to the borders of Ethiopia,* he was 
far from having seen, even in the most superficial way, the 
different countries that lay within these limits. His personal 
acquaintance with Italy was by no means extensive : and even 
of Greece itself he saw very little : apparently only Corinth 
(where he ascended the Acro-Corinthus) — Athens, Megara and 
perhaps Argos. He speaks of having seen Gyrene from the 
sea • (probably on his voyage from Italy to Egypt), but he did 
not land there, or take the trouble to visit so celebrated a city : 


* Id. T. 2, $ 6, p. 223. It is a popular 
error, tbongb one repeated by many 
'liters, in modem as well as anoient 
times, that Sardinia, as well as Corsica, 
is visible ftom this point of the Tyr- 
rhenian coast. Strabo himself remarks 
that it is “a long way off and seen 
with diiBcnlty ” (wipaaStr /tir leai lUXtt). 
But it is in fhet wholly concealed by 
tile intervening lofty mass of Elba, 
even if tho distance, of above 120 


miles, were not too great (Dennis’s 
Etrvria, vol. ii. p. 239). Eratosthenes, 
though he had certainly never been 
there, denied that eUher Conica or 
Sardinia could be seen, for which he is 
justly censured by Strabo, as the finrmer 
is plainly visible on a fine day. 

' Strabo. iL 5, § 12, p. 110; xvii. 1, 


, p. 8U 

• Id.ll.«,|llj^. 


• Id. xvii. 3, § 20 


117. 

p.837. 
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and he describes Tyre in terms that prove he had not seen iV 
and consequently could not have coasted along the shores of 
Phoenicia. He probably returned from Alexandria direct to 
Bhodes. With Asia Minor he was naturally better acquainted, 
from its proximity to his native country : but even there the 
very unequal character of his descriptions shows how imperfect 
was his acquaintance with many parts of that great peninsula. 
Though a native of Pontus, his description of the neighbouring 
countries of Armenia and Colchis is but vague and superficial, 
while of the lands beyond the Phasis, between the Caucasus 
and the Euxine, he knew no more than what he derived &om 
the historians of the Mithridatic wars.’ 

On his return to his native city Strabo appears to have 
devoted himself to the composition of a great historical work, 
to which he gave the title of * Historical Memoirs ’ ('loropM^ 
xnro/iinjfmra), extending to not less than 48 books, and com- 
prising the period from the fall of Carthage and Corinth 
(b.o. 146), with which Polybius had closed his great work, to 
the death of Csesar, or perhaps even to the Battle of Actinm.’ 
It was not till after he had completed this, that he undertook 
the composition of his geographical treatise, which he himself 
calls a colossal work.* He must therefore have been already 
in advanced age, and it required no little energy to enter upon 
such a task: but we are not reduced to the necessity of 
adopting the paradoxical conclusion of Groskurd, that he did 
not commence it till he was in his eighty-third year ; a state- 
ment which would require much better evidence than we 
possess on the subject to entitle us to receive it. We know 
indeed with certainty, from historical facts incidentally men- 


' Id. xvi. 2, § 23. irravBa ^a<rt 
9o\v<rriyovs r&v oiKias, fiorc ica2 r&tt iv 
Pdfip fiSiKKoy, The fact that the houses 
were lofty and of many stories, was one 
which he must have Known from per- 
sonal observation, had he even passed 
by sea within sight of Tyre. 

• xi. 2, p. 497. 

* Strait, i. 1, § 28, p. 18. It is cited 


by Plutarch (LueuU, c. 28, SyUa^ c. 26), 
and he himself refers to it in xi. 9, § 3. 
The statement that it was in forty-three 
books rests upon the somewhat dubious 
authority of Suidas (s. v. TloK^fiios, see 
Bernhardy^s note). 

* Ibid. p. 14. KoXoffirovpyta ydp rit 
jcol adrif. 
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tioned, that it was not altogether completed, in its present 
form, until the year 18 or 19 aj). : but the period at which it 
was commenced and the time occupied in its composition are 
wholly unknown to us. Moreover the birth-year of Strabo, as 
already mentioned, is itself uncertain, and the assumption of 
Groskurd that he was bom as early as b.o. 66, is a mere infer- 
ence, and rests upon no satisfactory evidence.* 

§ 3. The Geography of Strabo is not only the most im- 
portant geographical work that has come down to us from 
antiquity ; but it is unquestionably one of the most important 
ever produced by any Greek or Roman writer. It was indeed, 
so far as we know, the first attempt to bring together all the 
geographical knowledge that was attainable in his day, and 
to compose what would be called in modem times a general 
treatise on geography. It would be a great mistake to regard 
it (as some German writers have done) as merely a new edition 
of that of Eratosthenes, with additions and corrections. The 
general outline of his system was indeed adopted by Strabo, 
though not without considerable alterations — some of them, as 
we shall see, very far from improvements: but this could 
hardly have been otherwise, as the great Alexandrian geo- 
grapher had been the first to lay the foundations of scientific 
geography on a basis on which his successors could not but 
continue to build. But the work of Eratosthenes, which was 
comprised in only three books, was limited to an exposition of 
his general geographical system, together with statements of 
distances and directions, that might serve to determine the 
configuration of the several countries described. It was merely 
a technical geographical treatise in the strictest sense, and its 
small extent alone proves that it could not have contained any 
such full or detailed description of each country, and its 
natural productions and peculiarities, as Strabo justly con- 
ceived to fall within the domain of the geograpW.* Still 
less could it have admitted of those historical and incidental 


■ 8eeKutoA,p.272. 


• See Gbepter XVL p. 653. 
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notices which foim one of tiie great sonices of interest in the 
work of the later author. Strabo indeed appears to have been 
the first who conceived the idea of a complete geographical 
treatise, as comprising the four divisions that have been called 
in modem times, mathematical, physical, political, and histo- 
rical geography, and he endeavoured, however imperfectly, to 
keep all these objects in view, in the execution of his extensive 
but well-considered plan. 

§ 4. His historicfid digressions, though in themselves valuable 
and interesting, especially to us, who have lost so many of the 
original sources from which they were derived — are sometimes 
longer than can well be deemed suitable to a geographical 
work; and this is still more the case with his mythological 
ones : but to a Greek all the early mythical legend had not 
only a charm from association, but possessed a vivid reality 
which we can hardly appreciate at the present day. Strabo 
discusses questions of the heroic ages of Greece, and the ex- 
ploits of Hercules and Jason, with as much earnestness as he 
would those of Alexander and his successors. To him the 
voyage of the Argonauts to Colchis was as real as that of 
Columbus or Vasco de Gama to ourselves i' and with regard 
to the Homeric geography he adopted in their fullest extent 
the views of those who regarded the poet as the source of all 
wisdom and knowledge, whose statements might re4uire to be 
explained or accounted for, but could not possibly be discarded 
as erroneous. The blind reverence paid by most Greeks of his 
day to the works of the great poet was little short of that with 
which many other nations are accustomed to regard their 
sacred books — as an authority paramount to all others, which 
it was rank heresy to dispute or question. Eratosthenes, as we 
have seen, had indeed led the way to a more cautious criticism, 

in this respect : but he appears to have found few followers in 

• 

* See the iMSsage (i. 2, § 38, p. 45) wairiy: and indignantly rejects the 
where be speaks of rwv wtpl rhy 'Idtroya idea that Homer could have been igno- 
ffvfi$dyrwy moI r^y*kfrfi» jcol roirs ’Kpyo~ rant of wluU everybody knew, 
vnhrosy rwv d/ioAo 7 ovfi^y«i' irnpk 
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these opinions, and Hipparchns, Polybius and Posidonius all 
accepted the ordinary and received identifications of the 
localities in the Odyssey without scruple or hesitation.* 

§ 5. It is remarkable that while Strabo was thus ready to 
adopt the mythical legends of the earlier days, and even the 
forms into which they had been worked up by Ephorus and 
other logographers, he treated the work of Herodotus with 
altogether imdeserved contempt, and classes him with Gtesias 
and other compilers of fables, whose statements are wholly 
unworthy of consideration.* 

On some points, as we have seen, Herodotus had really 
correct information, where Eratosthenes and other later 
writers were misled into error — as with regard to the Caspian 
Sea: on others, his scepticism, though not well founded in 
fact, was certainly not unphilosophical. But the full informa- 
tion that we possess at the present day, which enables us to 
discriminate the true from the false, among the conflicting 
statements on these and other subjects, was wanting in the 
time of Strabo : and even had he brought to the task more 
critical sagacity than he actually possessed, it would have 
been difficult for bim without such assistance to have arrived 
at sound conclusions. In like manner he may be censured for 
discarding without reserve the accounts of Pytheas concerning 
the western and northern regions of Europe: but here he was 
evidently led away by the example of Polybius, for whose 
judgement and authority he entertained — and not without 
reason — a high respect. Some of the statemep^ of Pytheas 
were undoubtedly such as to inspire great dotiibts of his vera- 
city : and it must be added that they did not correspond with 
the geographical system of Strabo, in regard to the points on 
which he differed from Eratosthenes. The love of system 
was carried to an extreme by almost all the Greeks, and our 
geibgrapher was certainly not exempt from that failing. 

• ApollodoruB, aa we have Been, was • L p. 48, xi. p. SOS. On both these 
an exception, and Denetrins of Scepsis occasions he associates the name of 
had to some extent adopted the same Heindotos with those of Ctosias and 
view. Strabo, i. 2, §§ 33, 33. llvlluuicus and otliOr retailers of fables. 
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Another instance in which he was led to reject the state- 
ments of Eratosthenes without sufficient reason was in regard 
to the island of Ceme on the west coast of Africa, the very 
existence of which he treats as a fable,* though as we have seen 
there is no reason to doubt that it was long occupied by the 
Carthaginians as an emporium of trade. 

§ 6. Strabo may be still more deservedly censured for the 
neglect he showed for Latin writers, and the information to be 
derived from that source. Though he himself points, out the 
great increase in the knowledge of the western parts of Europe 
that had resulted from the extension of the Boman arms in that 
quarter, he certainly availed himself to a very small extent of 
the materials thus placed at his disposal. It is true that no 
Boman writer of eminence had as yet put forth any professed 
geographical work ; but their historical writings undoubtedly 
contained much that was of the greatest value to the geo- 
grapher. Yet in regard even to the west of Europe — Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain, — Strabo continued to follow principally 
the Greek authorities; and though he refers in one passage 
directly to Caesar’s Commentaries,’ and evidently derived other 
information from the same source, yet he was far from availing 
himself of that valuable work to the extent that he might well 
have done. He appears also to have been unacquainted with 
the works of his contemporary Juba, from whom, as we have 
seen, Pliny gathered so much information ; otherwise he could 
scarcely have failed to cite him in regard to Mauretania and 
Western Africa. But we cannot wonder if Strabo, writing at 
Amasia, was ignorant of literary works that were well known 
at Borne, when we find that his own great work, notwith- 
standing its importance and its great merits, remained for a 
long period comparatively unknown, and is not even once 
cited by Pliny in the vast array of authorities which he 
has brought together. 

§ 7. The geographical treatise of Strabo was designed, as he 
himself tells ns,’ as a kind of sequel to his historical work, 

» i. 8, p. 47. * i?. 1, p. 177. ’ i. I, § 28, p. 13. 
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already mentioned; and was intended for the same class of 
readers, that is to say, for politicians and statesmen rather than 
for regular students of philosophy. In modem phrase it was 
meant for the general reader, and not for the mere geographer. 
It is this purpose which has given to the book its peculiar 
character, and to which.it owes a great part of its merits. The 
author has refrained from giving us long and dry catalogues 
of names, such as we find in Pliny and Ptolemy; and has 
endeavoured to famish us with a general picture or descrip- 
tion of each country, its character, physical peculiarities and 
natural productions, as well as its geographical configuration. 
The minute topographical details, and enumeration of obscure 
places, belong, as he justly observes, to the chorogprapher, 
rather than to the general geographer, and must be supplied 
in each instance according to the point of view of the writer, 
and the requirements of his readers. It must be admitted 
that the execution of his plan has fallen far short of the 
justness of its conception ; that in endeavouring to select the 
more prominent and important names he has often omitted 
others of at least equal interest; and not unfrequently the 
scantiness of his notices probably arises in reality from his 
want of knowledge. But in comparing his geographical 
details with those of Pliny and Ptolemy we must always bear 
in mind the essential difference in the character of their works, 
and must not hastily assume that the earlier geographer was 
ignorant of names of towns, rivers, or headlands, simply 
because he has not thou^t fit to mention them. 

§ 8. It is otherwise with regard to the physical geography 
of the several countries described. In this respect it cannot 
be doubted that the work of Strabo was a great advance upon 
all that had preceded it, and it possesses a great superiority 
over all other geographical writings that have been preserved 
to us from antiquity.' But its deficiencies are not the less 
glaring, when tested by the requirements of modem science. 
The directions of mountain chains, the courses of great rivers, 
and the other natural features, which constitute the geo- 
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graphical framework of every country, are indeed for the most 
part briefly indicated, but often passed over in a very sum- 
mary way, and very rarely described in anything like a regular 
and systematic manner. Great allowance must be made for 
defective information, and for the want of instruments with 
which to make observations ; but even after admitting these 
deflciencies it can hardly be denied that the work of Strabo 
in this respect falls short of what we might reasonably have 
expected. 

§ 9. In regard to the mathematical portion of his task also it 
is evident that the qualiflcations of Strabo were by no means of 
a high order ; and there can be no doubt that in this respect he 
was inferior to his predecessors Eratosthenes and Posidonius. 
But as he had the advantage of availing himself of their 
labours, as well as those of the great astronomer Hipparchus, 
this was of comparatively little moment. His work, as he 
himself repeats, was not designed for professed astronomers or 
mathematicians, and the leading conclusions of those sciences 
with regard to the flgure and dimensions of the earth, its 
relation to the heavenly bodies, and the great circles of the 
globe — the equator, the ecliptic, and the tropics — were in his 
day considered as so well established as to be faihiliar to 
every one who had received a liberal education. He accepts 
also the division into flve zones as one generally recognized,* 
though on this point there was considerable difference of 
opinion among earlier writers, some dividing the torrid zone 
into two, one on each side of the equator, so as to make six in 
all. He quotes with approval the assertion of Hipparchus that 
it was impossible to make any real progress in geography 
without having recourse to astronomical observations for the 
determination of latitudes and longitudes;* and even gives us 
in considerable detail the succession of the diimtea as observed 
by that astronomer — an import&nt contribution to our know- 
ledge of ancient geography, which has been already examined 


« U. 5, § s, p. 111. 
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in a pieceding chapter.* In his criticisms of Eratosthenes also 
he discusses at great length the views of that writer with 
regard to the latitude of Thule and the position of the northern 
portions of Europe in relation to it ; and censures his errors (or 
supposed errors) with regard to some other points in his map 
of the world. But after having once discussed these subjects 
he scarcely ever adverts to them again, and in determining 
the extent and dimensions of the countries he describes, accord- 
ing to the varying estimates of different authors, he never 
attempts to fix them by reference to latitude and longitude. 

§ 10. Strabo begins with pointing ouV as a reason for his 
having undertaken anew that which had been already done by 
many writers before him, that the extension of the Boman 
Empire and that of the Parthians had added largely to the 
knowledge previously possessed of the inhabited world; just 
in the same manner as the conquests of Alexander had done 
shortly before the time of Eratosthenes. The Bomans (he 
says) had opened out all the western parts of Europe, as far as 
the river Albis (the Elbe) which divides Germany through the 
midst, and the regions beyond the Danube as far as the river 
Tyras (the Dniester). The tracts on the north of the Euxine 
from thence to the Palus Mseotis, and again along the eastern 
coast to the borders of Colchis had been first made known by 
the campaigns of Mithridates and his generals;* while the 
Parthians had furnished more accurate knowledge of Hyrcania, 
Bactriana, and the Scythian tribes beyond those nations. It 
has been already pointed out that very little additional informa- 
tion had really been derived from this last source: and the 
knowledge possessed by Strabo of the Scythian races either in 
Europe or Asia is singularly meagre and defective. 

§ 11. The first two books of his Geography constitute a kind 
of general introduction to the whole, and while they are much 

* See Chapter XVII., pp. 4-10. butiona of Herodotus to this portioii of 

' L 2, § 1, p. 14 ; and compare ii. 5, geognmhy ; bat he appears to hare 

§ 12, p. 118. treated that writer with sachnnmerited 

* It is especially sinralar that he contempt that he did not even in pass- 

has oTorlooked the vaTuable contri- ing refer to his fourth book. 
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the most difficult portion of the work, they are at the same 
time much the most unsatisfactory. A great want of order and 
method reigns throughout. They comprise, or appear intended 
to comprise, a historical review of the progress of geography 
from the earliest days to his own time, but this is done in such 
an unmethodical and irregular manner as in great measure to 
fiul of his object. We are indeed indebted to this part of the 
work of Strabo for almost all that we know concerning the 
geographical systems of his predecessors; especially for that 
of Eratosthenes. But we have already seen how imperfect 
that knowledge is, and how defective are oiu materials for 
estimating the real merits of the founder of geographical 
science. Instead of giving us a systematic review of the work 
of Eratosthenes, or that of any of his successors, Strabo 
contents himself with criticising individual points, and dis- 
cusses these at great length, often breaking off in the midst 
into the discussion of collateral questions, which have no 
immediate bearing on his subject. Thus, after opening his 
treatise by justly claiming for the study of geography a place 
among those included under the name of philosophy, he 
proceeds to fortify this position by citing the names of men 
distinguished as philosophers, who had given their attention 
also to geography, and at the head of the list he places that 
of Homer, whom he distinctly terms the founder of all geogra- 
phical knowledge, and no less eminent in this respect than for 
his poetical excellence and his political wisdom.* He then 
enumerates Anaximander of Miletus and Hecatseus as having 
followed in the same track,* as well as Eratosthenes, Polybius 
and Posidonius in later times; after which he returns to 


• L 1, p. 2. 

' Of theae he tells us only that 
Anaximander was the first to publish 
a geographical map, while Hecatmus 
hia left behind him a written treatise 
which was believed to be his 
by oomparison with his other writings 
(itiOTo^timy iKtlvov ^Jnu 4 k TWf fiXAifs 
abroO ypa^Sf i. 1, $ 11). From this 


expression it is evident that doubts 
had been entertaiued oonoeming the 
authenticity of the work extant under 
the name of Hecatasus. On this point 
see Chapter Y. p. 185. 

In another passage (i. 1, § 1) he men- 
tions DemoorituSyEudoxus, Dicsoarchus, 
and Ephorus, as having ptdd attention 
to tlic study of goography. 
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Homer, and sets forili at considerable length the ptoofe of his 
extensiye geographical knowledge — ^his acquaintance with the 
Ocean sorxonnding the earth, the Ethiopians, the Nomad 
Scythians to the north, &c. In the course of this exposition 
he notices the view of Eratosthenes that we ought not to look 
for philosophical accuracy in a poet, or to attempt to reconcile 
the wanderings of Ulysses and Menelaus with the true details 
of geography — a suggestion which he indignantly repudiates, 
and taking up the subject again, a few pages fhrther on, argues 
against it at such length that more than half the first book 
is taken up with the discussion of this subject of Homeric 
geography. 

§ 12. Passing oyer without fiirther notice the earlier geo- 
graphers — of whom it would haye been interesting to haye 
heard more — and not condescending eyen to mention the name 
of Herodotus in connection with this part of his subject, Strabo 
comes at once to Eratosthenes, whom he censures for haying 
frequently relied upon untrustworthy authorities, especially 
Damastes; as well as for the doubts he had cast upon the 
yoyage of Jason, and those of other early nayigators. He then 
proceeds to discuss at considerable length the physical yiews 
of Eratosthenes concerning the changes that had taken place 
in regard to the earth’s surface : especially the hypothesis, in 
which he had followed the physical philosopher Straton, of the 
straits connecting the Euxine with the Mediterranean and the 
latter with the Atlantic haying been formed by sudden dis- 
ruptions, which had materially lowered the leyel of these 
interior seas. In proof of this they appealed to the existence 
of shells and other marine remains at places remote from the 
sea, and eyen at a considerable eleyation aboye it. But Strabo 
justly rejects the theory in question, and maintains that the 
phenomena referred to could be better explained by changes 
in the earth’s surface, such as are continually in operation, and 
producing alternate subsidences and eleyations of difierent 
portions of the land.* In proof of this he cites numerous 


* L 3, § 5, p. SI. 
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instances of the engulfinent of towns by earthquakes, the 
disappearance of islands in the sea, and the throwing up of 
others, as in the case of one which had recently been tiros 
eleyated in the neighbourhood of Thera* and another near 
Methone in Argolis. Such things as tiros take place on a 
small scale, he argues, might equally occur on a large one: 
and not only is it possible that the Liparsean Islands and the 
Fithecusm (Ischia and Frocida) may have thus been thrown 
up above the sea, but it is probable that Sicily itself, instead 
of being broken off ftam the mainland (as was the general 
belief in antiquity*) may have been elevated from the depths 
of the sea by the fires of ^tna.* The geological speculations 
contained in this portion of his work show a soundness of view 
very unusual among ancient writers on these subjects, and are 
referred to with well-merited eulogy by Sir 0. LyelL* 

§ 13. Strabo next proceeds to examine the second book of 
Eratosthenes, in which that author had laid the foundations of 
his geographical system ; and discusses the length and breadth 
of the inhabited world, and the division into three continents. 
He severely censures him, both here and in other passages, for 
having given credence to the fables of Fytheas, an author 
whom he considers altogether unworthy of credit ; and he is 
led in consequence to reject entirely the existence, of Thule, 
and the latitude assigned to it by Eratosthenes, who 'had taken 
the parallel of Thule for the northernmost limit of the inhabited 
world. Strabo on the other hand assumes it to be clearly made 
out by recent investigations that leme (Ireland), which was 
situat^ to the north of Britain, was the farthest land in that direc- 
tion, and as he supposed Britain itself to be extended lengthwise 
opposite to Gaul, so that its greatest length was about 5000 
st^ia (500 G. miles), and its breadth considerably less, while 
the island of leme was not more than about 4000 stadia (400 


• ]. 8, § IS, p. 57. See Note B, 
p.274. 

* Thif was sappo^, with that per- 
Terse etymological ingenuitv so com- 
mon among the Greeks and Ilomans, to 


be the origin of the name of Bhegium, 
the city next the strait (*P 47 <of). 

• Ibid, f 10, p. 54. 

• Princtj^ of Chidogy^ yoL i. pp. 23, 
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miles) from the centre of Britain, he arriyes at the result that 
the most northern limit of the inhabited world must be brought 
down yery much farther to the south than the position assigned 
to it by Eratosthenes. As at the same time he adopts his 
southern limit — ^the parallel through the Cinnamon Begion 
and Taprobane — ^the necessary conclusion is that Eratosthenes 
had greatly oyerrated ^e whole breadth of the world. 

It is a striking instance of that loye of system and persistent 
adherence to theoretical conclusions once supposed to be estab* 
lished, so characteristic of the Greeks, that Strabo, after proying, 
as he conceiyes, the error committed by Eratosthenes in this 
respect, immediately adds, that haying b^n thus mistaken with 
regard to the breadth of the known world, he was neeeasarUy led 
into error with respect to its length ; for that all the best writers 
were agreed that the length was more than double the breadth. 
As if the proportion between the two were not a simple matter 
of fact to be determined by measurement and calculation! 
It is certain indeed that Eratosthenes had started from the 
same assumption, and had eyen made additions to the leng^ 
at each end with the express yiew of bringing out this result.* 
Of these Strabo rejects the addition at the western extremity, 
where Eratosthenes had supposed the projecting part of Europe 
to extend beyond the Sacred Promontory towards the west,* 
but retains that belonging to India, concerning which he had 
no better information than what he deriyed from Eratosthenes. 
His estimate of the length of the known world does not there- 
fore after all differ materially from that of his predecessor. 

It is in the course of this discussion that Strabo throws out 
the remarkable suggestion, that besides the world known to 
the Greeks and Bomans, and inhabited by them, or by races 
with which they were acquainted, there might be other con- 
tinents or other worlds unknown to them. The length of the 
Inhabited World otkov/tA^) was, as he had shown, not more 

* See Obapter ZYI. p. MS. | Promontory was tlie westommost point 

* Foeidoniiis, as we have seen, re- I of Enrt^ and Strabo doubtless in this 
tamed to the old view that the Sacred | inslanoe followed his authority. 
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than about a third part of the total circumference of the globe 
in the temperate zone; it was therefore possible that there 
might be within this space two or even more inhabited 
worlds.” But these, as he points out in another passage^ 
would be inhabited by different races of men, with whom the 
geographer had no concern. The manner in which he in- 
troduces this speculation as something possible, and even 
probable,” is a striking proof of the philosophic character of 
Strabo’s mind. The well-known passage in one of the tragedies 
ascribed to Seneca® is evidently derived from some such 
suggestion as.this, adopted and amplified by the imagination 
of the poet. 

§ 14. In his second book Strabo continues the examination 
of the work of Eratosthenes, and discusses the various changes 
introduced by him into the map of the world. Here he 
judiciously takes his part in opposition to many of the attacks 
of Hipparchus, especially to that preposterous distortion of 
India, and the adjoining parts of Asia, which Hipparchus had 
introduced anew into the geography of those regions. In 
regard to the whole of Asia indeed Strabo adopted the map of 
Eratosthenes with very little alteration. Little or nothing 
Vin<1 in fact been added to the knowledge of those countries in 
the interval, which could affect the general geographical 
outline. It was only with regard to the countries bordering 
on the Caucasus and the Caspian that Strabo had acquired 
any more detailed information than his great predecessor, 
and even this was of such an imperfect character that he still 
believed the Caspian to communicate with the northern ocean, 
as had been asserted by Patrocles. 

Equally little change was he able to introduce in the 
general conception of. the continent of Africa, though he 


• i. 4, § 6, p. 65. tcaXoufifp ykp oIkov~ 
fi€Piiv %v'olKovfifP Koi yvwpl^oficv' Mc- 
jC€TOi Ka\ iv rn avrrj €VKpdr(p (d)VTp koI 

oIkov fit vas tlvai ^ kuI irAefows. 

» ii. 5, § 13, p. 118. 

* fiirtp 4ffrl m0ay6v, ho says, in the 


oecond of the two passages referrred to. 
® Seneca, Medea, vv. 376-380. 

Vonient annis 8.Tcula nerls. 

Quibus Ocoanus vincula renim 
Ijaxet, ct Ingens pateat tellus, 
Tethyaque novoa detegat orbes, 

Nec ait terria ultima Thule. 
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undoubtedly possessed much more information in detail con- 
cerning all the portions of that country wh'icli had been subject 
to the Carthaginians, as well as Numidia and Mauretania. 
But of the western or Atlantic coast he knew nothing more : 
and while ho rejected the statements of Eratosthenes con- 
ceming Cerne and other Carthaginian settlements on that 
coast, he neglected (strangely enough) to avail himself of the 
valuable new materials, which the voyage of Polybius must 
certainly have furnished him. 

It was principally with respect to Europe, and especially 
the western and northern parts of that continent that the 
knowledge possessed by Strabo was greatly in advance of that 
of the Alexandrian geographer. This he has himself pointed 
out to us ; but while it is perfectly true so far as relates to 
the geographical details of the several countries described, 
and the nations that inhabited them, he was so far from having 
acquired a correct geographical idea of their position and rela- 
tions, that his general map of Europe is even more faulty than 
that of his predecessor. 

§ 15. We are greatly indebted to the lengthened examin- 
ation into which Strabo enters of tlio geographical positions 
assumed by Eratosthenes, and the criticisms of his successor 
Hipparchus, for the information thus afforded us concerning 
their rival geographical systems. The results of this have 
been already considered. Some interesting notices arc also 
introduced parenthetically in the course of the discussion. 
But the discussion itself is eminently unsatisfactory, and 
serves to show all the more strongly how little real progress 
could be made in scientific geography so long as all accurate 
observations were wanting. Strabo himself observes that not 
only were there no observations of latitude — as determined by 
the shadow of the gnomon, and the length of the longest 
day — for any part of the mountain chain supposed to extend 
across Asia from Cilicia to the frontiers of India, but that 
there was the same want of accurate knowledge with regard 
to the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the mountains of Thrace, Illyria, 
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and Garmany.* Eyen where obserystions existed, they were 
often so defectiye as to be calculated to mislead rather than 
to correct, and we haye seen that the great astronomer Hip- 
parchus himself had been the means of introducing a graye 
error, by assigning to Byzantium the same latitude as Massilia.* 
The want of obseryations of longitude was still more complete : 
and the conclusions adopted by Eratosthenes with regard to 
the distances from east to west across the continent of Awia 
were the result, as Strabo repeatedly tells us, of the examin- 
ation and comparison of yarious itineraries.' This is un- 
doubtedly the only means open to the geographer under such 
circumstances, but the liability to error which must always 
exist in the computation of distances from itinerary routes 
uncorrected by obseryations, was greatly increased in this case 
by the want of any correct bearings. 

Still more unsatisfactory is the tedious discussion that follows 
of the diyision adopted by Eratosthenes into Sphragides or 
“Seals" — a discussion which after all leayes us (as already 
remarked') almost wholly ignorant as to the purpose and 
meaning of the diyisions in question. It is in fact not so 
much an examination of that part of the system of Eratos- 
thenes, as of the objections brought against certain portions 
of it by Hipparchus, and an attempt — in some instances cer- 
tainly successful — ^to refute these objections. But ' such a 
criticism of a criticism, where the original work is lost to ns, 
naturally becomes extremely obscure, and Strabo has taken no 
pains to put his readers in possession of the subject matter of 
the controyersy. This is the more to be regretted, as the 
diyision in consideration, which appears to haye been peculiar 
to Eratosthenes, was certainly of a systematic character, and 
would therefore haye had considerable importance in its bear- 
ings on scientific geography. 

§ 16. Strabo next proceeds to consider the geographical 
yiews of Posidonius and Polybius, and in the course of this 


« li.l.p.71. 


* See Ohap. XYII. p. 8; 
’ Chapter XYI. p. 6M. 


• ii. 1, pp. 69, 79. 
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examin ation has fortanately preserved to ns the account given 
hy the former of the voyage of Endoxns of Gyzicos. This has 
been already folly considered.' With this exception these two 
sections contain very little of any real value. A considerable 
space is occupied with a discussion of the division of the 
terrestrial globe into zones — a suggestion said to have origin- 
ated with Parmenides, but which was developed in a more 
systematic form by Aristotle. It was the latter who first 
defined them in the sense in which they are understood by 
modem geographers. He regarded the torrid zone as com- 
prising the space on each side of the equator as far as the 
tropics : and the two temperate zones as extending from the 
tropics to the arctic circles.* It would certainly seem as if 
the great philosopher had here used the term "arctic circles” 
in the same sense as that assigned to them by modem geogra- 
phers, as two fixed and definite circles on the sphere, analogous 
to the tropics. But the ancients in general used the term in a 
different sense, so that every different latitude had its different 
arctic circle:^ and hence both Posidonius and Strabo agreed 
in censuring Aristotle for adopting as the limit of the tempe- 
rate zone a boundary that was itself fiuctuating and variable. 
The former writer fixed as the limit the circle where the vuiNe 
arctic circle coincided with the tropic, which is in fret the 
same thing that is meant by the modem use of the term Arctic 
Circle, and is probably what was really meant by Aristotle, 
however he may have expressed himself. 

Polybius had departed from the established division of the 
earth into five zones, and had maintained that there ought 
to be six, regarding those on each side of the equator, extend- 
ing from thence to the tropics, as two separate zones. This 
innovation is justly rejected by Strabo, who however evidently 


* Chanter XVm. n. 79 . 

* Strain IL p. Si. 

* The term "arotie eixde'’waegeiie- 
lally need by the Greeks to denote the 
eitele In Uie heaTena parallel to the 
eqnatm whfadi jnet tonehes the horimn, 


and vbloh therefore separatee those 
parallels whieh are always above^ from 
those which are partly abore and partly 
below the horiaon. Of oonrse in tra 
sense every different latitnde had a 
different aretie eircle. 
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failed to see that all such diyisions were purely arbitrary, and 
merely fixed as a matter of convenience. He argues idso at 
considerable length against the extension of the term “torrid 
zone ” to the vhole space comprised between the equator and 
the tropics, a considerable part of which, as he points out, 
fiom Syene south to the Land of Cinnamon, was not only 
habitable, but known to be inhabited. The whole question 
here arises from his insisting on the term “ torrid ” (huuceKou- 
ft/hnj) as implying a region so burnt up with heat as to be 
absolutely uninhabitable: and the only real interest in this 
discussion is derived from the manner in which it illustrates 
the fixed conviction of geographers in the time of Strabo, that 
there teas such a zone of the earth, rendered uninhabitable by 
excess of heat, just as the arctic regions were by excessive 
cold ; and whidi in con^quence formed an insuperable barrier 
to all exploration in that direction. 

§ 17. Having thus disposed of the geographers that had pre- 
ceded him, Strabo at length proceeds* to explain the outline 
of his own views, which is much the most interesting part of 
his introduction. The astronomical and mathematical part of 
his subject indeed he passes over very briefly, remarking that 
on these subjects the geographer may content himself with 
taking for granted the conclusions of physical philosophers 
and mathematicians, and that he does not write fdr persons 
unacquainted with the elements of those sciences.* Thus he 
begins with assuming that the earth is spherical, and situated 
in the centre of the universe : he assumes also the division into 
five zones, and the circles upon the sphere, which as he points 
out have been derived from the motion of the celestial bodies — 
the equator, the eoUptio or zodiac, the tropics, and the arctic 
cird.es.* He adopts also the measurement of the earth’s div 


■ il.S,§2,i>.I10. 

* Henioe, os haa been already men- 
ttoned rahapter XVI. p. 619), he oen- 
aoiea Xiatoethenee for dwuling at 
onneoeiBaiy length npon the proof 
that the earth Bee a sphere: a foot 


■which Strabo himself aasnmee aa gene- 
rally admitted. 

* It is remarkable that he here neea 
the term ** arctic eirdes*’ aa eomething 
dxed and definite, jnst aa modem mo- 
grapheiB do. He erklently employs 
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oomference, as detennined by Etatosihenes : and consequently 
his division of each great circle into sixtieth parts, each con- 
taining 4200 stadia^ which is equivalent to reckoning 700 stadia 
to a degree.* He then points out that the whole of the habit- 
able world oucoviUinj), with which alone the geographer has 
to deal, is comprised within a portion of the globe bounded by 
two parallels of latitude, and two meridians of longitude, so as to 
constitute a quadrilateral space within the northern hemisphere, 
nearly coinciding with the temperate zone of that hemisphere, 
but occupying little more than a third of its whole extent.' 

§ 18. The form of the habitable world he compares to that 
of a cloak (chlamys), a comparison which appears to have been 
generally adopted in his time,^ on account of its upper or 
northern portions being supposed to be much more contracted, 
while it spread out in proceeding southwards. Its greatest 
length he estimates at 70,000 stadia, and its breadth at less 
than 30,000. The great diminution that he introduces into 
this last dimension proceeds from two causes : first, that, as 
already stated, he discards altogether the existence of Thule, 
or of any habitable land so far north as the Arctic Circle, and 
regards Ireland as the most northerly of all known lands : next, 
that he rejects the latitude assigned by former geographers to 
Massilia, and brings it down much farther to the south than 
its true position. We have seen that Eratosthenes, as well as 
Hipparchus and other geographers, agreed in placing Massilia 
and Byzantium on the same parallel of latitude — ^a gross error, 
inasmuch as the former city lies more than two degrees to the 


the term as equiyalent to what he calls 
elsewhere “ the circle that hounds the 
frigid zone.’* k6kXos iKkos roWijf wo- 
pdKKfikos hpt(uy r^v Kort^^fidyriy iy 
rf fioptlip v, lli. It is evi- 

dently the same as he elsewhere (p. 
114) refers to as that Ihrov h Btptyhs rpo- 
wuths kpKTuths ytytraif which is, in fact, 
the same with what we call in modem 
usage the Arctic Circle. 

« 8traho.ii.5,§7,p. 113. 

* Ibid. § 6. He here applies to the 
quadrilatml space thus measured off as 


the boundary or frame enclosing the 
inhabited world, the descriptive epithet 
of <nr6yBv\os: a term used for the 
weight employed in spinning, and for 
other circular and conical bodies ; but 
which would seem hardly suitable to a 
definite portion cut off from a conoidal 
surface. 

’ h VolKOVfidyTi ky ro&r^ 

y^o’os. Ibid. Earlier writers, especially 
Posidonius, bad compared the form of 
the inhabited world to a sling. 
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north of the latter. But Strabo, while rejecting the obserra* 
tions on which this conclusion was founded, fell into the 
strange mistake of bringing down Massilia still farther to the 
south, so as actually to place it as much to the south of Byzan- 
tium as it really is to the nortii. Of course the effect of this 
error is to distort, to a strange extent, the whole map of the 
Mediterranean. But its influence upon the portion of the map 
of Europe to the north is not less unfortunate. As Massilia 
was a kind of cardinal position from whence he measured the 
breadth of Gaul across the continent to the Northern Ocean, 
the effect was to bring down the northern coast of Gaul and the 
mouths of the Bhine to the same latitude with the Euzine and 
the mouths of the Danube ! As at the same time he adhered to 
the position erroneously ascribed to Byzantium by Hipparchus, 
and to the receiyed notion that the mouth of the Borysthenes 
was nearly due north from Byzantium, he placed the mouth of 
that river (which is really situated in about 46^ degrees of 
N. latitude) in the same parallel with the northern extremity 
of Britain, and supposed the Boxolani, who in his time 
inhabited the tracts adjoining the Borysthenes and the Pains 
Meeotis, to be, in common with the inhabitants of leme 
(Ireland) the most northerly people in the known world.* 

So far therefore was positive geography from having kept 
pace with the increased knowledge of nations and countries 
which had been undoubtedly acquired in the interval of two 
centuries from Eratosthenes to Strabo, that it had actually 
receded ; and a comparison of the maps drawn according to the 
two systems will show that that of the older geographer was, in 
regard to Europe in general, and especially the basin of the 
Mediterranean Sea, a much nearer approximation to the truth 
than that of his successor. 

§ 19. The reasoning by which Strabo is led to this unfor- 
tunate conclusion is a striking proof of the vagueness of the 
data on which geographers were accustomed to rely, in the 
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absence of trostworthy observations. Taking for granted the 
correctness of the parallel of latitude drawn by Eratosthenes 
through the whole length of the Mediterranean, firom the Strait 
of the Golunms to the Gulf of Issus, which, as we have seen, was 
assumed to pass through the Sicilian Strait and the Island of 
Rhodes,* he says that “ it is generally agreed ” that the course 
from the Columns to the Sicilian Strait lies "through the 
middle of the sea.” Navigators were also " generally agreed ” 
that the greatest width of the sea from the bight of the 
Gaulish Gulf to the African coast did not exceed 5000 steulia. 
Massilia therefore, which was somewhat to the south of the 
inmost recess of the gulf, must be less than half this distance 
(2500 stadia) from the parallel in question. But the distance 
from Rhodes to Byzantium is not less than 4900 stadia : the 
latter city, therefore, must be situated far to the north of 
Massilia.^ 

It is hardly necessary to point out in detail the complication 
of errors involved in this argument. The main point is the 
assumption that the voyage from the Columns to the Sicilian 
Strait was a direct eowrse from west to east, and lay throvgh the 
middle of the sea in so literal a sense that it was equidistant 
from the shores of Europe and AMca. This great error was 
undoubtedly combined in Strabo’s mind with another, which 
he held in common with all his predecessors, that the north 
coast of Africa did not deviate very widely from a straight line, 
instead of advancing, as it really does, so far to the north 
between the Strait of the Columns and Cape Bon, as to render 
it impossible in fact to hold a straight course eastward from 
the Straits. 

§ 20. He considers the habitable portion of the world to 
extend 4000 stadia (400 G. miles) to the north of the mouth 
of the Borysthenes — meaning probably the city of that name * 
— ^and this parallel he conceives to pass to the north of 

* See Chapter XYI. p. 629. striking instance of the vagueness with 

* iL 5, I 8, p. 115. which all these discussioiis and calcu> 

* Bee Chapter XYI. p. 631. It is a latiuus wore carried on, that Strabo, 
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leme. That island he describes as “barely habitable on 
account of the cold and he applies the same remark to the 
Scythians inhabiting the regions farthest known to the north 
of the Borysthenes. The great cold of these countries, which 
was familiar to the Greeks from the time their colonies first 
settled to the north of the Euzine, naturally led to the belief 
of their being situated much farther north than they really 
are, and tended strongly to confirm the erroneous idea of their 
position derived from mistaken observations. 

The southern limit he places about 8000 stadia beyond 
Meroe, or 8000 from Syene, which he takes as situated on the 
tropic. This lino he considers as passing through the land of 
the Automoli or Sembritae,* and the Land of Cinnamon ; and 
regards the lands farther south as uninhabitable from excess 
of heat. In regard to this limit therefore he followed Era- 
tosthenes, though for some reason, which is not very clearly 
explained, he placed it at 8800 stadia from the equator instead 
of 8300, which was the distance assigned by the older geo- 
grapher.® 

§ 21. Having thus considered the position and extent of the 
habitable world with reference to the terrestrial globe, Strabo 
proceeds to show how a map of it is to be laid dowii.® This, as 
he points out, is a matter of no difficulty upon a globe, where 
the curved lines of the parallels of latitude and ‘meridians of 
longitude, are represented by similar curves. But as such an 
artificial globe, in order to admit of the countries being repre- 
sented in sufficient detail, would require to be not less than 
ten feet in diameter,^ and after all, but a small part of it would 
be occupied by the geographical representation of known lands. 


like Eratosthenes, always contents 
himself with using the expression ^ the 
Borysthenes,’* without defining more 
accurately the point referred to. 

* Zth. r^vxos olKovfjL4pfiv, ii. I, 
p. 72. Again in another passage (p. 
115) he speaks of it as occupM 
iypiwp TtKdws Mpt&nuu Kal kokws oU 
KO^prwp Bidi i^uxos. 

* ii. 5, $ 14, p. 118. 


* See Chapter XVI. Note C, p. 664. 

• ii. 6, § 10, p. 116. 

’ It appears that a globe of this size 
had actually been constructed by a 
writer named Grates — ^probably the 
Stoic philosopher of the name, better 
known for his commentaries on Homer 
and Hesiod — to which Strabo refers as 
to something well known (tr^aipav na- 
Bdirtp KfNKTiircioi/, /. c.). 
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few people could procure one, and in general they must be 
content with a map on a plane surface. In this case, as he 
justly observes, all the lines that are circles on the globe must 
be represented by straight lines, parallel with the equator and 
the meridian respectively ; a proceeding inevitably productive 
of error, but which as he conceives “ will not make much dif- 
ference;”® an assertion somewhat startling to modern geo- 
graphers, who are accustomed to have recourse to a variety of 
ingenious contrivances to avoid, or at least diminish, the error 
resulting from such a process, but which was not far from the 
truth in Strabo’s time. For the greatest error arising from 
such a mode of plane projection (to use the modern phrase), 
would really be trifling as compared with those resulting from 
erroneous estimates of distance, and the want of any accurate 
observations of latitude and longitude. He therefore pro(!Ccds, 
as he expressly tells us,® throughout the rest of his work, to 
consider the countries as represented on a plane surface in the 
manner above described. The error of the result would bo 
indeed comparatively unimportant in separate maps of each 
country, and would only assume any prominence in the general 
map of the Inhabited World.^ Even in regard to this, if the 
parallel of 36° were assumed (as it certainly was by Strabo, in 
imitation of Eratosthenes) as the fundamental parallel, witli 
reference to which the map was constructed, the error would 
have comparatively little influence upon the countries border- 
ing on the Mediterranean; while with regard to the more 
northern parts of Europe, the knowledge of them was as yet 
much too imperfect for such a cause to produce any appreciable 
effect. 


* Bioiffti yhp fiiKp6vt ikif ivrl rwv kvk- 
\ay, ruv rc iropaAA^Awv ical rsvv /xetri/fi- 
fipivuv . . . €hd€tas yp<hptofi€yy 1. c. He 
afterwards suggests that the meridian 
lines might be drawn a little inclined 
towards one another ; ’* but again adds 
that it is of little consequence. 

* Ibid. § 12. p. 117. 

* It would be the more conspicuous 
in this case, if, as Strubo himself recom- 


mends, such a map were not less than 
seven feet in length. (1. c.) 

As we shall hereafter see, even 
Ptolemy, while giving an elaborate 
mode of projection for his general map, 
was contented in his special maps of 
countries with laying down his parallels 
of latitude and longitude as straight 
lines crossing one another at right 
angles. 
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§ 22. Before proceeding to describe the different parts of the 
world in detail, Strabo giyes a general outline of the whole, 
which is instructive and clearly expressed. The “Inhabited 
World” he considered, in common with all preceding geo- 
graphers, except Hipparchus, to be a vast island, surrounded 
on all sides by the ocean, of which the Caspian Sea, as well as 
the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, were inlets or arms. But by 
far the most important and extensive of these inlets, as he tells 
us, was that which extended from the Columns of Hercules on 
the west to the Buxine and the Gulf of Issus on the east. For 
this sea, — so familiar to modern geographers by the name of 
the Mediterranean, — the Greeks had no distinctive name, 
because it had so long been practically the only one known to 
them ;• and Strabo can only distinguish it as “ the Inner ” or 
“ Our ” Sea.* But he was fully alive to its importance in a 
geographical point of view, as affording the key to the con- 
formation and arrangement of all the countries around its 
shores, and giving rise by its numerous arms and inlets to the 
broken and irregular character for which Europe was dis- 
tinguished from Asia and Africa, and which he justly regards 
as one of the principal causes of its superior civilization and 
political importance.® He accordingly proceeds to describe at 
considerable length tlie form and dimensions of this sea, as 
well as of its subordinate portions, the Adriatic, ^gean, Pro- 
pontis and Buxine. We have already seen how erroneous 
were his conceptions of the general form of the Mediterranean 
especially in regard to its breadth, and the relative position of 
the coasts of Gaul and Africa. With respect to its length he 
was better informed; he reckoned 12,000 stadia from the 
Columns to the Sicilian Strait, 9000 from thence to the coast 
of Caria opposite to Ehodes, and 5000 from thence to the head 


* 71 iyrbs leal Koff ^fias \€yofji4vri $d~ 
\vrra, ii. 5, § 18, p. 121. la the buI)- 
sequent exposition he never calls it 
otherwise than $ ica0* vnds Bd\arra, 
even the appellation of ri iyrhs 0d\arra, 
corresponding to the Internum Maro of 


the Romans, not having apparently 
passed into established use, as was the 
case with the Littin appellation. 

’ Ibid. p. 122. irphs &iravra 5c rh 
ToiaOrOf ws v ‘irap’ BdAarra 

v\€oyt/eTff/jM fitya. 
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of the Gulf of Issus. This gives 26,000 stadia for the whole 
length of the Mediterranean; a computation in which he 
appears to have followed Eratosthenes, and which, as we have 
seen, differs from the truth by little more than a fifth/ 

Many others of his distances present in like manner a very 
fair approximation to the truth, though almost invariably 
erring more or less on the side of excess. The fact appears 
to be, that deficient as the ancients were in any mode of 
meomring distances at sea, the rough estimates formed by 
navigators came to be a reasonable approach to the trath 
where the distances were habitually traversed. Hence their 
approximate correctness forms a striking contrast with the 
strange misconceptions entertained even by such a geographer 
as Strabo of the relative position and configuration of the 
countries that surrounded the Mediterranean. 

§ 23. The same remark applies still more strongly to his 
description of the countries themselves. Even with regard 
to such provinces as Spain and Gaul, which he himself 
describes as being well known to the geographer in his time, 
since they had been brought under the dominion of Home, his 
geographical conceptions were strangely wide of the truth. 
Thus he describes the Pyrenees as forming a continuous chain 
from one sea to the other, in a line from north to sovih : and 
having their direction parallel to that of the llhine (!) * Again, 
he not only supposed the Sacred Promontory (Cape St. Vin- 
cent) to be the most westerly point of Europe, ignoring 
altogether the manner in which the coast of Portugal projects 
to the westward, near the mouth of the Tagus : but he was 
equally ignorant, or negligent, of the still greater projection 
of the coast of Gaul between the mouths of the Seine and 
Loire, forming the great Armorican peninsula, and he describes 

* See Chapter XVI. p. 634. Tlvpiiucua tpni, it^9«irT6yL^va rris 

* In defining the boundaries of Gaul pw6€v eakdrrris . . . imh Si r&v itvaro^ 
he tells us that it was limited on the K&v 6 *P^vos irapdW'i^Kos dty rp Tlvpiivp, 
west by the Pyrenees, and on the east iv. 1, p. 177. He again repeats tlie 
by the Bhiue, which was parallel with same statement, ii. 5, p. 128. 

the Pyrenees (&irb fity Bvff§6as 6pt(ft ra 
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the Ghralish Gulf on the Ocean (the Bay of Biscay) " as looking 
towards the north and towards Britain." He appears indeed 
to hare conceived the northern coasts of Gnul as preserving 
much the same general direction from the Pyrenees to the 
moutii of the Bhine, and that the four great rivers, the 
Garumna (Ghtronne), the Liger (Loire), the Sequana (Seine) and 
the Bhine, pursued parallel courses from S. to H.* The mouths 
of these rivers he describes as being all of them opposite to 
Britain, and consequently affording the most convenient places 
of passage to that island.^ Britain itself was a great triangle, 
having its longest side opposite to Gaul, and extending about 
5000 stadia (500 G. miles) in length, so that its south-eastern 
promontory of Cantium, or Kent, was opposite to the mouth 
of the Bhine, and the south-western to Aquitania and the 
Pyrenees.* 

§ 24. Even his ideas of the geographical position of Italy 
and Sicily were still very imperfect. Though in one passage 
he describes Italy, according to the popular notion, as ex- 
tending from north to south,* it is evident that in accordance 
with his views concerning the position of Massilia and the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean, he could not have found 
space for it, without extending it much more' to the east 
than it really does, so that he must have given it an elongated 
form, somewhat similar to that which it assumed on the Ptole- 
maic maps, but extending still more from west to east, and 
then curving round at its extremity, so as to descend to the 
Sicilian Strait. His notion of Sicily was still more erroneous. 
He was of course well aware of the triangular form of the 
island — an idea familiar to the Greeks from the earliest period — 
but he supposed the coast from the promontory of Pelorus 
adjoining the Sicilian Strait to that of Pachynus to have a 
general direction from east to west instead of from north to 


* This he expiessly states with xe- 
gjud to the Choomte and the Loite, 
mat tiioy were both parallel with the 
Pyrenees (iy. 2, p. 190), and again (p. 
192) that the Sumo Vos parallel with 


the Bhine. 

» iy. 5, p. 199. 

' Ibid., and see ii. 5, p. 128. 
• ii.5,§28,p. 128. 
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south, while that of LilybsBuni was brought down much to the 
south of Fachynus, in order to bring it within about the real 
distance of the coast of Africa. The interval between the two 
he estimates at 1500 stadia, which considerably exceeds the 
truth, but not more than do most of his maritime distances.^ 
This was of course a passage frequently made, and no great 
error could exist with regard to it; but as Strabo had an 
entirely erroneous notion of the latitude of Carthage, which he 
placed more than 5^ degrees to the south of its true position, 
he was compelled altogether to distort the form of the island 
in order to make it fit with his assumed hypothesis, and at the 
same time with the well-known fact of its proximity to the 
coast of Africa. 

He must have found himself in a somewhat similar difficulty 
with regard to the islands of Sardinia and Corsica, the dimen- 
sions of which he gives with tolerable accuracy, and correctly 
tells us that they extended in a line towards the south and 
Africa.^ At the same time he estimates the distance from the 
southern point of Sardinia to the coast of Africa at 2400 stadia, 
a statement greatly exceeding the truth, ^ and which, if it be 
added to the measurements given of the two islands and the 
intervening strait, would give a result considerably greater 
than the whole breadth which he has assumed for the Medi- 
terranean. It became therefore necessary to place the two 
islands in a direction deviating materially from that which he 
has himself stated them to occupy. 


' He here (vi. p. 267) epeaks of this 
distance as roixdx> 0 Toy iloofia M 
but adds the words w€pl Kapxn- 
d6va; and it is to be suspected that he 
was really thinking not of the shortest 
passage to Gape Bon, the nearest point 
of Africa (the distance of which from 
Lilybasum is less than 80 G. miles), 
but of that to Carthage itself, which is 
nearly 40 miles further. 

* Iwi/iiiKUf jcol wapdWiiAoi irx^ 

Soy al rpoif, M ydroy iral Atfi^y rorpofir 
ptiycu, Y. 2, § 8. But of the three islands 
here mentioned, one is^thalia (Elba), 


which cannot, with any reasonable 
allowance for vagueness of expression, 
be described as parallel to the otiier 
two. 

* The error is in this instanoe the 
more surprising as the distance was 
already much more correctly riven by 
the early geographer Scylax, who states 
that it was a day and a night’s voyage, 
equivalent, accordinfi: to his mode of 
computation, to 1000 stadia, an esti- 
mate very near the troth. (Scylax, 
Pertplue, § 7.) See Chapter XL p. 387, 
note. 
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$ 25. So difficult is it to reconcile the different statements of 
Strabo vith one another, and to represent the Hediterranean 
and the countries bordering its shores in the positions which he 
appears to hare conceived them as occupying, that it has been 
supposed he did not himself attempt to represent them on a 
map, and was content to adopt the map of the world as settled 
by Eratosthenes, pointing out and correcting certain errors 
in it by verbal criticism. But this seems most improbable, 
espemaUy when we consider the manner in which he gives 
directions for the construction of such a map, so as to enable 
any of his readers to finme one for themselves. It is far more 
natural to suppose that he drew out a map of the world, based 
for the most part upon that of Eratosthenes (from whose system 
as a whole he did not deviate widely), but introducing such 
corrections and alterations as he deemed necessary, where he 
had, or supposed that he had, better information thw the older 
geographer. But in so doing where he found the data fuiv 
nished him by previous authors at variance, or even contra- 
dictory with one another, he would probably settle the matter 
in a summary manner by some compromise satisfEujtory to his 
own mind. 

Bow little indeed he aimed at anything like geographical 
accuracy, and how vague were the statements upon which he 
had to rely can hardly be better shown than by taking an 
island so well known as that of Crete, the position of which 
might be supposed to be familiar to alL He tells us, first, that 
according to Sosicrates, who was considered by ApoUodorus 
to be the most accurate writer concerning the island, it was 
mors f Aon 2300 stadia in length : while Hieronymus gave the 
length as only 2000 stadia, and Artemidorus, who reckoned the 
ciroumferenoe as only 4100 stadia, must have made the length 
much less.* Again, in regard to its position with relation to 


* Strabo, z. pp, 474, 475. All fheae 
atatanento gream exceed the truth. 
The actual lengUi of the idaad, aa 
meaauied on a man iu a direct liue, 
doea not exceed 140 G. milaa, or 1400 
atadia. The eatiinatea cited by Strabo 


were donbUeaa founded on Mnerarp 
nieaanrementa, which would have been 
partioularly fidlaciona in the caae of aa 
Uand of ao rugged and mountainona a 
character. 
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the snnomidmg coimtries, he tells tis that its south-western 
extremity, Cape Kriu Metopon, was distant from the Cyienalca 
two days and two nights’ voyage, while Cape Sammonium, the 
eastern promontory, was four days and four nights’ voyage from 
^ others said only three (I). This distance was 
reckoned by some at 5000 stadia, hy others at less (!).* He 
however tells us more definitely in one place that Cape 
CimaruB, the N.W. promontory of the island, was 700 stadia 
from Cape Malea, in another that Cape Sammonium was 
1000 stadia from Bhodes.' Here he appears to have been 
following some better authorities and these two last statements 
are not far from the truth : and yet so little real idea had he 
of the true position of the island that he says, its eastern pro- 
montory, Cape Sammonium, does not project far to the east of 
Sunium (!).^ It is evident either that he never attempted to 
reconcile these varying and confiicting statements so as to 
represent his own geographical ideas upon a map, or that he 
solved the difficulties thus arising by some process of which 
he has left us no indication. 


Section 2. — Descriptive Geography. — Europe. 

§ 1. In his third book Strabo commences the particular 
description of the different countries of Europe, beginning 
with Spain, to which the whole of this third book is devoted. 
His description of the Iberian peninsula is marked at once 
by the chief merits as well as the chief defects that chairacterize 
his work in general. We have already seen how imperfect 
was his idea of its geographical form and position, and how 
distorted his conception of its appearance on a map. But he 


* Strabo, z. p. 475. 

* Ibid. p. 475 ; ii. 4, p. 106. ^ 

* Ibid. p. 474, inrifKiirrow rod Xowfioo 
od wo\if wobs The diffeTenee in 
longitude Mtween the two points reaH^r 


exceeds degrees. It would have 
been nearer the truth to have said that 
the wesiem extremity of Crete was not 
far to the west of Sunium. 
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was well acquainted with its leading geographical features : the 
great rivers that traversed it &om east to west, the Baetis 
(Guadalquivir), the Anas (Guadiana), the Tagus, the Durius 
^ouro), and the Minins (M[inho): as well as the Iberus or 
Ebro, which however he considered as having its coiuse 
parallel with the chain of the Pyrenees, and consequently 
flowing from N. to S. On the other side of the valley of the 
Ebro, and parallel with the Pyrenees, was a chain of mountains 
to which he gives the name of Idubeda, and which he describes 
as containing the sources of the Tagus and Durius. From the 
middle of this range branches off another called Orospeda 
which trends to the westward, and ultimately takes a turn to 
the south. Beginning at first with hills of moderate elevation, 
it gradually rises in height till it joins the range that separates 
the valley of the Bsetis from the coast near Malaca (the Sierra 
Nevada), which he regarded as the main continuation of this 
central chain, while other parallel ridges on the north side of 
the Bsstis contained the mines for which Spain was so famous. 
The Anas and the Bsetis had their sources near one another 
in the range of Orospeda: they sure correctly described as 
flowing at first to the west and then turning off more towards 
the south. Imperfect as is this outline of the phymcal geo- 
graphy of Spain, it shows a general acquaintance^ with the 
T ftftding features of the country, and a correct appreciation of 
the manner in which those features determine the character 
and conformation of its different regions. 

§ 2. The whole of the northern part of the peninsula, 
adjoining the Ocean, he correctly describes as occupied by 
a tract of mountainous country, extending from the headland 
of Nerium (Cape Finisterre) to the extremity of the Pyrenees : 
and the nations inhabiting this quarter, the Callmd, Astures 
and Cantabri, which had but lately been brought under the 
dominion of Borne, were still lawless and predatory tribes, 
living in a semi-barbarous condition. The account given of 
their habits of life and customs, which must have been taken 
by Strabo from previous writers, may probably refer to a period 
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somewhat earlier than that at which he wrote, but it is at all 
events curious and interesting. Some of their peculiarities 
Vrere indeed, as he himself remarks, common also to the Gauls 
as well as to the Thracians and Scythians,' and were probably 
inherent in their mode of life and the stage of semi>civilization 
in which they found themselves, rather than belonging to them 
as a race. The Lusitanians on the west, from the promontory 
of the Artabri to the mouth of the Tagus, partook to a great 
extent of the same characteristics, even the inhabitants of the 
plains and fertile districts having gradually been compelled 
by the continued incursions of their ruder neighbours to adopt 
tWr warlike and desultory habits : but the inhabitants of the 
Hither province, as it had long been called,* occupying the 
eastern portion of the peninsula, were in a much more civilized 
state, and even the Celtiberian tribes of the interior, which 
had cost the Bomans such repeated and long continued efforts 
to subdue them, were gradually settling down imder the in- 
fluence of Roman civilization and of the numerous Roman 
colonies that had been established among them. The province 
of Bsetica on the other hand, which was occupied principally 
by the Turdetani in the valley of the Bsetis, and the Bastelani 
between them and the sea coast, was not only completely 
tranquil and civilized, but had become Bomcmized to such an 
extent as to have almost entirely laid aside the use of the 
native language, and adopted Latin in its stead.^ 

This result was mainly owing to the great natural fertility of 
the country. Strabo can indeed hardly find words to express his 
admiration of the richness of Turdetania, the modem Andalusia, 
which had from the earliest times been proverbial for its wealth, 
under the name of Tartessus,* and had continued to enjoy the 


• iii. 4, p. 105. 

* The distinction between the two 
proTinoes had been established ftom an 
early period, and still subsisted in the 
time of Strabo {iii, 4, p. 166), ^ough, 
as he observes, the political limits of 
the divisions fluctuated frcnn time to 
time. 

VOL. II. 


» Strabo, iii. 2, p. 151. 

* See the well-known passage of 
Herodotus (i. 163), and those quoted 
from other writers 1^ Strabo (iii. 2, 
§ 13, pp. 150, 151). In Strabo’s time 
the name had become quite obsolete, 
and he himself points out its fluctuating 
and uncertain use by earlimr writers, 
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same pre-eminence under the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and 
Bomans. It not only produced com, wine, and oil in great 
abundance, but wool of first-rate excellence,® honey, wax, pitch, 
kermes, and vermilion (cinnabar) ; while the sea-coast furnished 
salt-fish in quantities equal to that of the Euxine. The mouths 
of the rivers and the estuaries formed by the action of the tides 
gave peculiar advantage for the export of these various com- 
modities : hence an active and constant trade was carried on, 
and the ships of Turdetania that sailed from thence to DicsB- 
archia and Ostia — the two ports of Rome — were the largest of 
all that were seen in those great centres of commerce.* 

But in addition to all these varied sources of wealth, Strabo 
dwells above all upon the extraordinary mineral riches of this 
favoured tract. In this respect indeed the south of Spain 
enjoyed a reputation in ancient times similar to that of Mexico 
or Peru down to our own day. Gold, silver, brass (copper), 
and iron were found in quantities, as well as of a quality, 
unsurpassed in any other part of the world. Gold was not only 
obtained by digging, but by simple washing. The other metals 
were all derived from mines ; and these were worked prin- 
cipally in the mountains near the sources of the Baetis, and 
extending from thence towards New Carthage: the most 
valuable of all the silver mines being in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of that city. In the time of Polybius these had 
given employment to 40,000 workmen, and were said to have 
yielded 25,000 drachms (about £900) a day ; but in Strabo’s 
time the mines had passed into tlie hands of private persons, 
and the produce had apparently fallen off.® 


some of whom applied it to the whole 
country, some to a town, some to a 
river. The last was unquestionably 
the same with the Bsctis or Guadal- 
quivir. 

’ So highly was the wool of this 
part of Spain valued, that, as he assures 
us, rams for breeding purposes had 
been known to fetch as much as a talent 
each. 

* iii. 2, § 6, p. 145. 


» Strabo, iii. 2, §§ 8-10, p. 146. It 
is amusing to find him noticing among 
other advantages of Turdetania, its 
freedom from all destructive wild beasts 
{r&u 6\€0pluv Bripiuv), except rabbits (!), 
'which abounded so much in all parts 
of Spain as to do great damage to the 
crops. They were killed by means of 
ferrets (70X0; Aypids), the use of which 
he describes exactly as it is practised 
at the present day (Ib. § G). He relates 
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§ 3. It is remarkable, that throughout his description both 
of the natural productions and physical peculiarities of Spain, 
and of the manners and customs of its inhabitants, Strabo 
appears to have relied almost exclusively upon Greek autho- 
rities, his statements being derived principally from Polybius, 
Artemidorus, and Posidonius. He indeed speaks in one 
passage^ in very disparaging terms of the Homan writers in 
general, whom he accuses of doing little but copy the Greeks ; 
but it seems impossible that their historians, in relating their 
long-continued wars with the Spaniards, should not have con- 
tributed many facts to the geography of the country. The 
construction of roads in all directions through Spain, and the 
itineraries which must certainly have existed in his day of the 
stations and distances along these, would also have furnished 
most valuable materials to a geographer that was able to appre- 
ciate them. But no attempt is made by Strabo to turn to 
account these sources of information. The only instance in 
which he especially refers to the Boman campaigns is that of 
D. Brutus Callaicus against the Lusitanians, and the particulars 
of this he probably learnt from Polybius.^ Even where he 
adverts to the construction by the Bomans of a great highway 
from the Pyrenees through Tarraco and Saguntum to the 
frontiers of Bmtica, and thence on to Corduba and Gades, he 
gives no account of the distances ; and contents himself with 
telling us that Julius Omsar accomplished the journey from 
Borne to his camp at Obulco on his way to Munda in twenty- 
seven days.® 

In his enumeration of the names of towns and of the native 


on this occasion the well-known story 
of the inliabitants of the Gymnesian 
Islands (Iviza and Formentera), having 
sent a deputation to the Roman govern- 
ment to represent that they were abso- 
lutely driven out of their homes by the 
multitude of these animals. What hap- 
pen^ iu the island of Porto Santo 
after its discovery by the Portuguese 
shows that this may have been no 
exaggeration. 


• Ibid. 4, p. 166. 

’ iii. 3, p. 152. The campaigns of 
D. Brutus against the Lusitanians and 
Gallaicl or Gallmciaiis, by which he 
earned the surname of Callaicus, took 
place in b.o. 138-185, a few years only 
Wore Polybius was in Spain with his 
friend Scipio during the Numantine 
War. 

• iii. 4, § 9, p. 160. 
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tribes in Spain, Strabo has made a judicious selection, and 
must have followed good authorities, as almost all the names 
he mentions are well known from other sources, and must have 
been places of some importance. At the same time he avoids 
the error into which Pliny and Ptolemy subsequently fell, of 
loading their pages with obscure and insignificant names. He 
indeed adds some judicious remarks^ on the proneness of 
geographical as well as historical writers to bestow the title of 
towns and cities on places that were, in fact, mere villages. It 
was thus that some writers asserted that there were more than 
a thousand cities (TroXe^?) in Spain ; and even Polybius affirmed 
that Tiberius Gracchus took or destroyed three hundred iMie» 
in Celtiberia alone. This exaggeration, as he points out, was 
the more inexcusable in the case of Spain, as the inhabitants of 
the interior for the most part lived wholly in villages, and the 
barren and rugged character of the country was ill adapted to 
the formation of towns.^ 

§ 4. In the last section of the third book Strabo treats of the 
islands adjacent to Spain, and describes at some length the 
Balearic Islands, as well as the neighbouring Pityusaa, both of 
which were in his day well known: the former especially 
having received two Boman colonies. He then gives a long 
account of Gadeira (Gades), which was still at this period one 
of the most important emporia of commerce in the woVld ; and 
enters into somewhat idle disquisitions as to its relations with 
the fabulous island of Erytheia, the abode of king Geryones. 
In conclusion, he mentions the celebrated Cassiterides, which 
he describes as ten in number, lying close together, but far out 
to sea to the north of the port of the Artabri, from which they 
were separated by a wider extent of sea than that between Gaul 

* Strabo, iii. 4, § 13, p. 163. a Greek or Italian, and even at the 

* It seems strange to us at first to prasent day a reoeut writer speaks of 
find the broad oom-growing plains of the trackless, lonely, wind-blown 
Old and New Castile included in this plains” of Castile as much exposed to 
character, as wild and barren regions, drought, notwithstanding the fertility 
supporting but a scanty population. of the soil, and thinly-peopled in cou- 
But their inclement climate was alone sequence. 

sufficient to produce this impression to 
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and Britain.^ The inhabitants are described as wearing long 
black garments, and walking about with long wands in their 
hands, looking like the Furies of tragedy. They traded in tin 
and lead, in exchange for which they received pottery, salt, and 
bronze vessels. The trade with these islands had for a long 
time been confined to the Phoenicians from Gades, but had 
been opened out to the Bomans by P. Crassus, who visited 
them in person, and from that time the intercourse was carried 
on briskly.® 

It is remarkable that he says nothing, either here or else- 
where, of the proximity of the Tin Islands to Britain:* he 
seems to have regarded them only with reference to Spain, and 
in connexion with Gades, from whence the trade with them had 
originally been carried on. 

§ 5. The fourth book is devoted to Gaul, Britain and the 
Alps. His ideas concerning the form and position of Gaul 
have already been explained, and we have seen how widely 
they departed from the truth. But erroneous as were his 
notions in a strictly geographical sense, he was, as in the case 
of Spain, well acquainted with the general character of the 
country, the nations that inhabited it, and the main geogra- 
phical features that determined its conformation. Besides the 
Alps and Pyrenees he describes the Cemmenus (Cevennes) 
as a chain of mountains, branching off from the Pyrenees, at 
right angles, and extending to the centre of Gaul, where it 
gradually sank into the plain. He mentions also the Jura, 


* iii. 5, § 11, p. 175. al Korrirc- 
pl9ts Bdita /Jidy citri, K^iyrat 8* ^yyifs i^if- 
Xwy wpbs ipKToy &irb rov r&y 'Aprdfipuy 
Xifi4yo5 ir€Xdyuu. 

* Ibid. p. 176. It can scarcely be 
doubted that this Publius Crassus is 
the same as the lieutenant of Cnsar, 
who subdued the Armorican tribes in 
Gaul, and visited the shores of the 
Western Ocean (CsBsar, B, G, ii. 34"; ; 
but it is strange that if Strabo had 
access to the information which he col- 
lected, ho should still connect the Oas- 
siterides with Spain, instead of Gaul or 


Britain. 

* It may be remembered that no men- 
tion of the Gassiterides is found in 
GflBsar. In amither passage indeed (ii. 
5, p. 120), Strabo speaks of them as 
lying in the open sea north of the 
Artahri, **in about the same latitude 
as Britain : ** ir€Xdyieu, nvrk rb 

BpfrrayiKdv ir»s Khipa ISp^ptyat, the 
south-western angle of which he re- 
garded as facing the Pyrenees ! But 
this very phrase evidently excludes 
the supposition that they were in its 
immediate vicinity. 
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under the name of lourasios, and deseribes it as separating the 
Helvetii from the Sequani, who inhabited the region known in 
modem times as Franche Oomtd.* With the Bhone and its 
tributaries he was well acquainted, and describes very cor- 
rectly the confluence of the Dubis (Doubs) with the Arar 
(Sadne), and that of the latter river with the Bhone, but he 
erroneously supposed both the Arar and the Dubis — ^as well as 
the Sequana (Seine)— to take their rise in the Alps — showing 
how vague was his knowledge of the relations of the different 
mountain-chains in this part of Gkiul.* He was familiar also, 
as already mentioned, with the great rivers that flowed into 
the Ocean — ^the Garonne, Loire, and Seine— all of which he 
conceived to flow, in a general way, from south to north, 
parallel with the Bhine and the Pyrenees. And he was fully 
alive to the remarkable advantages derived by Gaul &om the 
facilities of internal communication afforded by these rivers, 
which approached so near to each other that a very short 
passage over land was needed from the Sadne to the Seine on 
the one hand, and from the Bhone to the Loire on the other.* 
These facilities were in his time turned extensively to account : 
and a flourishing transit trade was carried on from the ports on 
the Ocean to those of Narbo and Massilia on the Mediter^ 
ranean. Burdigala (Bordeaux) at the mouth of the Garonne 
was already an important emporium of trade. The names of 
the sea ports at the mouths of the other two great rivers, the 
Loire and the Seine, Strabo has unfDrtunately omitted to men- 
tion. Corbilo, which had formerly been the chief port on the 
Loire,* had in his time ceased to exist. 

§ 6. His description of the Boman Province, or Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, as it was now beginning to be called, is minute and 
accurate, and he clearly points out the difference of its climate, 
which distinguished it from other parts of Gaul, and more 
nearly approached to that of It&ly.* With the rest of Gaul his 
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8, § 4, p. 193. 
iy.8,|2, p.l92. 

14,0.189. 

Polyb. ap. btrab. ir. 2, § 1, p. 190. 


See Chapter XVII. p. 19. 

* iv. p. 178. The whole of the Nar- 
bonitis (he eays) produces the same 
fruits as Italy. But as you advance to 
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acqnamtance was comparatiyely superficial, but he had here 
an excellent authority before him in Caesar, of whose Com* 
mentaries he made great use, and whom he generally follows 
in regard to the names and divisions of the Gaulish tribes. A 
more recent authority was indeed available in his time in the 
inscription on the altar at Lyons erected in honour of Augustus 
by the combined nations of Gaul, and which bore the names of 
sixty tribes or states (civitatesy But Strabo does not appear 
to have derived any assistance from the materials furnished 
by this document. Nor do we find him making any use, 
for the purposes of his geographical description, of the lines of 
road which the Bomans had already constructed through the 
country : though he himself tells us that Agrippa had made 
four such lines of highway, all proceeding from Lugdunum 
(Lyons) as a centre. The first of these proceeded through the 
Cbvennes to the Santones and Aquitania; the second led to 
the Bhine ; the third to the shores of the Ocean, adjoining the 
territory of the Bellovaci and Ambiani ; and the fourth to the 
Narbonitis and the neighbourhood of Massilia.’ From thence 
another line branched off by Tarasco to Nemausus and Narbo, 
and thence to the passage of the Pyrenees. This l^t he 
describes minutely, as well as another branch proceeding from 
Tarasco through the land of the Yocontii to Ebrodunum 
(Embrun), and thence over the Mont Genbvre to Ocelum in 
Italy.^ This was in his day one of the most frequented passes 
over the Alps. But his accurate details concerning these 
roads through the Boman province, which had existed long 
before, render the absence of them in regard to the great 
central lines the more striking. 

There can be no doubt that his knowledge of the parts of 


the north, and to Mount CemmeDua, 
the country ceases to nroduce olives 
and figs, though other thinn still grow. 
As you advance farther, the vine also 
does not readily ripen its fruit. But 
the whole coiuitry bears com, millet, 
acorns, and all kinds of cattle. 

‘ Strabo, iv. 8, § 2, p. 192. Tliis 


altar is again referred to by Dion Cas- 
sius (liv. 82), by Suetonius {(Jlaud. 2), 
and by Juvenal Q8at. i. v. 44). Unfortu- 
nately no record has been preserved to 
us of the inscribed names. 

« iv. 6, § 11. p. 208. 

• iv. 1, « 8, pp. 178. 179. 
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Oaul adjoining the Ocean was very imperfect : the vagueness 
and generality of his notices of this part of the country con- 
trasts strongly with the detailed accuracy of his description of 
the regions adjacent to the Mediterranean and the Pyrenees. 
The only exception is with regard to the Yeneti, of whose 
naval power and the construction of their ships he gives a full 
account ; but this is taken directly from Caesar/ Of the other 
Armorican tribes he mentions only the Osismii^ whom he iden- 
tifies with the Ostimii of Pytheas^ and states that they dwelt 
upon a promontory projecting a considerable distance into the 
sea, but not to the extent maintained by that writer, and those 
who followed him. It is evident that Strabo had here no 
correct information, and had no idea of the real extent and 
magnitude of the Armorican promontory. He apparently con- 
ceived the Veneti, who, as he learned from Ccesar, carried 
on an extensive trade with Britain, to be situated opposite to 
that island.^ 

§ 7. With regard to the division of Gaul he begins by stating 
in accordance with Caesar that it was divided into three 
nations, the Aquitanians, the Celts or Gauls properly so called, 
and the Belgae. The Aquitanians were, as he justly observes, 
a wholly distinct people from the Celts, and more nearly 
resembled the Iberians. In this ethnographical sense they 
were bounded by the Garonne to the north : but iii the reor- 
ganization of Gaul by Augustus, that emperor had extended 
the limits of Aquitania to the Loire, thus uniting fourteen 
tribes of Celtic origin with the Aquitanians properly so called. 
The rest of Gaul was divided into the provinces of Gallia Lug- 
dunensis and Belgica ; but Strabo differs from all other writers 


* iv. 4, § 1, p. 194. Compare Gmsar, 
JB. O. V. 13. 

* 8trabo» tv. 4, § 1. He may in ]^art. 
have been misled by Csssar^B expression, 
where; after enumerating the maritime 
nations that sent auxiliary forces to the 
Veneti, including the Osismii and 
Lexovii, as well as the Morini and 
Menapii, he adds, **auxilia ex Brit- 


annia, qtuB contra eas regiones jpocita 
est, arcessunt (B. G. iii. 9). There is 
nothing in Gmsar to show whether he 
was acquainted with the configuration 
of the coasts of Brittany and Nor- 
mandy; he twice mentions the name 
of the Osismii among the Armorican 
tribes, but with no farther indication 
of their position (B. G, ii. 84 ; vii. 75). 
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in extending the latter province along the shores of the Ocean 
from the mouths of the Bhine to those of the Loire, so as to 
include the Yeneti and Osismii among the Belgio tribes.' This 
is probably an error, but Strabo himself remarks that the geo- 
grapher does not require to take much pains with regard to 
the merely political and administrative divisions of countries 
where these do not coincide with natural boundaries. 

His account of the manners and customs of the Gauls, as 
well as of their religious rites and ceremonies, is taken almost 
entirely from Caesar, but with the addition of some circum- 
stances of more dubious authenticity, which he derived from 
Posidonius, Artemidorus, and other Greek authorities. He 
adds however that the Gauls were rapidly becoming civilized, 
and imitating the Homan manners, as well as adopting their 
language. This change had already taken place to a great 
extent in the Homan province, or Narbonitis, where the native 
tribes had been stimulated by the example of the Massaliots, 
and begun even to devote their attention to literature and 
study : and it was from thence extending itself by degrees into 
the neighbouring parts of Gaul.’' 

§ 8. Of Britain he had very little knowledge beyond what 
he derived from Caesar. We have already seen that he erro- 
neously conceived the south coast of Britain to extend opposite 
to that of Gaul, from the mouths of the Hhine to the Pyrenees, 
and that the interval was throughout much the same, so that 
the distance was not much greater from the mouths of the 
Garonne and the Loire than from those of the Seine and 
Hhine. But the nearest point, he correctly adds, was from the 
Portus Itius, in the land of the Morini, from whence Csesar 
sailed on his expedition to the island: the distance at this 
point being only 320 stadia. It is strange however that he 
altogether rejects the statements of Csesar with regard to the 
dimensions of the island, and regards the side opposite to 
Gaul — tlie length of which he estimates at the utmost at 


* Stiabo, L e. 


’ iv. 1, § 12, p. 186. 
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5000 stadia — as the longest side of Britain, instead of being, 
as CsBsar had described it, and as it really is, by much the 
shortest.' He consequently gaye to the island a very incon- 
siderable extension towards the north, so as to bring its most 
northerly portions into the same latitude as the mouths of the 
Borysthenes, and only 8700 stadia, or 14^ degrees of latitude 
north of the Strait of the Columns.' 

No attempt had been made since the time of Ctesar to 
subjugate Britain, but the natiye princes had entered into 
friendly relations with the Boman Emperors, and a consider- 
able commerce was carried on with the island. Among the 
products exported from thence Strabo enumerates gold and 
silver as well as iron, but makes no mention of tin : besides 
these,, he says, it furnished com, cattle, hides and slaves, and 
dogs for the chase of a very fine breed. The climate was 
milder than that of Gaul, but very subject to mists, so that 
even in bright weather the sun was only visible for three or 
four hours in the day.^ 

leme or Ireland he conceived, as has been already men- 
tioned, and as he himself repeatedly states, to be situated to 
the north of Britain. Its length was greater than its breadth, 
but he does not give an estimate of either : nor does he in this 
place say anything of its distance from Britain. But he else- 
where states that the interval was not known with any cer- 
tainty.' He however regarded it as the most northern of 
all ^own lands, and as barely habitable on account of the 
cold.’ Of its inhabitants little was known: they were said 
to be mere savages, addicted to cannibalism, and holding 
promiscuous intercourse with their women. But Strabo himself 

* StrabOi i. 4, § 8, 63 ; W. 5, { riiv *l4pniv oWri ir6<roy Hw ns 

p. 199. Bm Chapter SX. p. 127. 0sin- Again, in another passage ( ii. 

* Id. ii. 5, § 78, pp. 114, 115. , p. 72), he tells us that lerne was not 

^ Id. iv. 5, §§ 2, 8. In another pas- * more than 5000 stadia distant /ram 

sage (iL 5, p. 115) he tells ns that the €kml : a statement that he must haye 

Bomahs purposely refVained from con- found some difficulty in reconciling 
quering the island, in order to avoid with his own system, 
tne expense of maintaining it ' See the passages cited in note to 

* ii. 5, § 8, p. 115. rh V ^kci9cf M p. 232. 
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adds that he had no trustworthy authorities for these foots. 
The other islands around Britedn he treats as unworthy of 
notice, and mentions Thule only to repeat his disbelief of the 
account of it that had been given by Pytheas.* 

§ 9. He next returns to speak of the Alps, his knowledge of 
which shows, as might be. expected, a great advance upon that 
of Polybius. Indeed the recent subjugation of the Alpine 
tribes under Augustus, and the frequent communication held 
by the Bomans with their Transalpine provinces, had necessarily 
led to a much more familiar acquaintance with these mountains* 
Hence Strabo is not only able to give us many interesting 
particulars concerning the different nations inhabiting the 
Alps and a correct description of their localities, but his 
account of the mountain chain itself shows a clear idea of its 
general form and configuration, and of the rivers that flowed 
from it. Thus he describes the Alps as forming a great curve 
having its concave side turned towards the plains of Italy, its 
centre in the land of the Salassians, and its two extremities 
bending round, the one by Mount Ocra, and the head of the 
Adriatic, the other along the sea coast of Liguria to Genoa, 
where they join the Apennines.* In another passage * he fixes 
the termination of the Maritime Alps with more precision at 
Yada Sabbata (Fodo), 260 stadia foom Genoa, which almost 
exactly coincides with the view generally adopted by modem 
geographers. The highest summits of the whole range he 
supposes to be those in the land of the Medulli (between the 
Mont Genevre and the Petit St. Bernard), where the direct 
ascent of the moimtains was said to be not less than 100 stadia 
and the descent on the other side into Italy the same distance. 
Here among the hollows of the mountains was a lake, and two 
sources, firom one of which flowed the Draentia (Durance) into 
Gaul to join the Bhone ; from the other the Durias (Dora) to 

* Btmbo, It. 5, 1 5, p. 201. Of the the group of the Britumio Triende (eee 
Oeeeiterldee he had alteady speken, in ahorak p^ 215). 
oonneetion with Spain, and evMently * t. 1, { 8, p. 211. 

did not regud them as beionghig to * ir. 6^ § 1. p. 202. 
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join the Po.^ That river itself had its sources in the same neigh- 
bourhood, but at a lower level, and was swelled in its course 
by the junction of many tributaries.® In like manner he tells 
us correctly that the Ehone and the Ehine had their sources 
near to one another in the Mount Adula (’ASovXa?) ;® — the only 
distinctive appellation of any particular group which he men- 
tions — and that they each formed a large lake in their course 
lower down.^ He was also aware of the true source of the 
Danube, which he well describes as lying in a detached ridge 
of mountains, beyond the. Ehine and its lake, adjoining the 
Suevi and the Hercynian Forest.^ 

With the eastern extremity of the Alps, where the chain 
sweeps round the head of the Adriatic ho was also well 
acquainted, and gives a curious account of the commerce that 
was carried on in his day over the Mount Ocra — which he 
correctly describes as the lowest part of the Alps — from 
Aquileia to a place called Nauportus or Paniportus on the 
Save. It was by this route that Italian goods were conveyed 
into Pannonia and the other countries on the banks of the 
Danube.® The other mountaineers of the Alps also carried on 
some trade with Italy, bringing down resin, pitch, wax, honey, 
and cheese. In his time they were become tranquil subjects 
of Home, and had laid aside the predatory habits which they 
had practised for centuries. 

§ 10. Augustus, who had completed the subjugation of the 
mountain tribes, had also, he tells us, bestowed great pains 
upon the construction of roads through their country : and had 
rendered these practicable for carriages, wherever the natural 
difficulties were not too great.* Still the number of high 

' iv. 6, § 5, pp. 203, 204. i formed by the Bhino, though it had 

* Ibid. p. 204. I recently attracted attention during the 

* Ibid. § 6, p. 204. He adds that tlie | camj^gn of Ti^rius against the Yin- 

Aduas (Adda), which formed the Lake I dolici, who had 'actually established a 
Larius, liad its sources in the same 1 naval station on the only island it con- 
mountain group. I tains (Strabo, vii. 1, § 5, p. 292). 

' Of these he was well acquainted * iv. 6, § 9 ; vii. 1, § 5. 

with the name of the Lake Lomanus, * iv. 6, § 10, p. 208. 

through which the Blionc flowed ; but * iv. 6, § 6, p. 204. 

apparently knew no name for the lake 
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roads thus opened was but small. Of the two passes leading 
from the valley of the Salassi to Lugdunum, the one through 
the Centrones (the Little St. Bernard) which was the longer 
and more circuitous was available for carriages, the other 
across the Pennine Alps (the Great St. Bernard) was more 
direct, but narrow and steep, and not practicable for carriages. 
The road through the Graian Alps, and the petty kingdom of 
Cottius (the Mont Genevre)® was apparently also open to 
carriages, and was one of the most frequented passes in the 
Roman times. No mention is found of any other pass between 
the Great St. Bernard and that through the Rha3tians (the 
Brenner pass in the Tyrol) which from its comparative facility 
must have been frequented in all times. But Strabo, with a 
want of method often found in his work, while censuring 
Polybius for noticing only four passes across the Alps, has 
omitted to give us any regular enumeration of those known 
and frequented in his own day. He describes in strong terms 
the natural difficulties of these passes, the frightful chasms and 
giddy precipices along which the narrow roads had to bo 
carried, as well as the avalanches of snow, which were capable 
of carrying away whole companies of travellers at once. These 
he ascribes with remarkable precision to the sliding of great 
masses of snow, congealed by successive frosts, one over the 
other.® 

§ 11. The fifth and sixth books are devoted to the description 
of Italy and the adjoining islands, with which ho was of course 
well acquainted, and for the topography of which he had abun- 
dant materials at his command. We have already seen how 
erroneous was his conception of the true position and configu- 
ration of the peninsula, as it would be represented on a map ; 
but with its general features he was naturally familiar, and his 
outline of its physical geography is on the whole clear and 
satisfactory. The leading natural features of Italy are indeed 
so strongly marked by nature that it would be difficult not to 

* This route is described in detail, iv. 1, § 3, p. 179. 

• iv. C, § G, p. 201. 
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seize them correctly. Such is in the first place the broad 
Talley, or rather plain, of the Po, bounded by the great chain 
of the Alps on the north and by the inferior, but scarcely less 
marked, range of the Apennines to the south, and gradually 
passing into the lagunes and marshes of Yenetia and the low 
country near BaTenna. The Apennines also are well described 
by Strabo as extending directly across the whole breadth of 
the land, from the frontiers of Liguria and Tyrrhenia on the 
one sea to the neighbourhood of Ariminum and Ancona on the 
other, and then turning inland so as to divide the peninsula 
into two through its whole length, but keeping nearer to the 
Adriatic till they turn off again in Lucania, and after passing 
through Lucania and Bruttium end in the promontory of 
Leucopetra not far from Bhegium.* He compares the penin- 
sular portion of Italy — excluding the two projecting spurs or 
promontories of lapygia and Bruttium — with that of the 
Adriatic Sea adjoining it rather a singular comparison and 
rendered more so by his adding that the length of each is not 
much less than 6000 stadia (600 G. miles), a great exaggeration, 
as the disfrmce from Ariminum to the extremity of the lapygian 
peninsula (thus induding the latter, which Strabo exdudes) is 
little more, as measured on the map, than 360 G. miles.* 

This last statement is probably copied from some of his 
earlier Greek authorities : and indeed throughout this portion 
of his work we find him fiuctuating between two sets of autho- 
rities — the earlier Greek writers, to whose statements he clings 
with a strange tenacity, even in regard to matters on which 
much better sources of information were open to him, and the 
more recent statements of Bomau writers, based upon more 
accurate measurements and itineraries. Among the latter 
especially we find him repeatedly citing an anonymous author 
whom he calls “ the chorographer,*’ and of whom all that we 


» T. 1, § 8, p. 211. 

• Ibid. 

* Btmbo bad appaienily. in oommon 
with the earlier geogiaphere, an exag- 
gerated notion of the length of the 


Adriatic, and adapted his ideas of 
Italy to it The Antonine Itinerary 
gives the distance (by road) from Ari- 
minum to Bmndisinm at 524 Roman 
miles, or 420 G. miles. 
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know is that from his giving the distances in miles it may be 
fairly inferred that he was a Latin, not a Greek, author.* 
Whether this anonymous work was based mainly on the itine- 
raries and consequently confined chiefly to distances, cannot 
be affirmed with certainty, nor do we know from what sources 
Strabo derived his knowledge of the topography of those parts 
of Italy which he had not himself visited, but it is certain that 
these topographical details are for the most part very correct, 
and the order in which the numerous towns mentioned are 
enumerated is generally systematic and well chosen. It is 
clear indeed, as has been already shown, that maps of Italy 
were well known, and probably not uncommon, in the time of 
Strabo, and the clear and methodical character of his descrip- 
tion certainly gives the impression of having been written 
with such a representation before him. At the same time the 
more lively and graphic manner in which he describes par- 
ticular localities — as for instance the Port of Luna, Yolterra, 
Populonium, and the greater part of Campania — points clearly 
to being the result of personal observation. His account of 
Northern Italy on the other hand, in which he gives many 
interesting details concerning the marshes and lagunes of 
Venetia and the coast of the Adriatic from Altinum to 
Bavenna, and his description of the site of the latter city — 
a position almost exactly resembling that of Venice at the 
present day® — ^must protebly have been derived at second- 
hand from some other writer. He follows the popular Boman 
notion that the Padus was the largest river in Europe except 
the Danube : ® but rejects without hesitation its identification 
with the famous Eridanus, which he treats as a wholly fabuloiu 
stream.* 

In describing Campania he takes occasion to give us some 


' On this subject see the note to p. 
177, Chapter XX. 

> y. 1, § 7, p. 213. It is remarkable 
idso that he notices the tides in this 
]^rt of the Adriatic, which is, as he ob- 
serves, the only part of ** our sea,” which 
is affected in this respect like the 


Ocean. Ibid. § 5, p. 212. 

* CIS r^v *A9ptaruciiy 0d\array 4 k^ 
ir(wT€i (6 ndSos sc.), niyunos ysydfisyot 
Tuy Karh r^y Elpt&wriy irorafAwy w\)iy 
Tov "IffTpou, iv. 6, § 5, p. 204. 

* rhy *HpiSay6yf rby jniidafwG yvs Syra, 

y. 1. § 9, p. 215. 
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curious particulars concerning the Tolcanic eruptions of which 
it had been the scene, particularly of one of Mount Epomeus 
in the island of Pithecusa (Ischia), which had been described 
by the historian Timaeus, having happened not long before 
his time.^ On the other hand he has recorded his sagacious 
observation of Mount Vesuvius, that it had every appear- 
ance of having once been a burning mountain, but which had 
gone out for want of fuel.® It was little suspected by any one 
how soon it was destined to resume its activity. 

The account of the south of Italy — Lueania, Bruttium, 
lapygia, and Apulia, which occupies the greater part of the 
sixth book, is mainly derived from Greek authorities, and 
taken up to a great extent with liistorical particulars con- 
cerning the Greek colonies which bordered the whole of these 
shores. Many of these are of much interest and would be 
otherwise unknown to us, but not strictly of a geographical 
character. In describing the Apulian coast he treats of the 
distances along the Adriatic generally, and points out the 
discrepancy between “ the chorographer ” and his Greek au- 
thorities, Artemidorus especially ; and takes the opportunity 
of commenting on the diversity frequently found in this 
respect among different authors.^ When he has no means of 
determining between them, he adds, he contents himself with 
repeating the conflicting statements : but it does not seem to 
have occurred to him that the Eoman authorities, having the 
advantage of measured roads, were in most cases, if not in 
all, entitled to the greater credit.® In describing Brundusium 
he notices briefly the course of the Appian Way — the great 
highway from Rome to the provinces of the East, which in his 


* V. 4, § 9, p. 248. 

• rtKfiaipoir* * ns rh rovro 

Kcdeadai irpArcpov koX lx***' fcparifpos 
irvpds, (rfifffOfiyai 5’ rrjs 

y- 4, § 8. p. 247. 

» vi. 3, § 10, p. 285. 

B In this instance the chorographer 
gave the distance from Brimdusiiim to 
the Garganus at 105 (Roman) miles, 
and from thence to Ancona at 254 miles. 


The first distance is almost precisely 
correct, according to the Itineraries, 
^hich give 167 miles from Brundusium 
to Sipontum (Manfredoriia) ; but the 
second falls considerably short of that 
given in the Itineraries, which amounts 
to 281 miles. It is probable, however, 
that in this instance the latter exceed 
the truth. 
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day consisted of two main branches, the one, practicable for 
carriages, leading from Srundusium to Tarentum, and thence 
direct through Venusia to Beneventum: the other, practicable 
for mules only, proceeding through Egnatia, Canusium, and 
Herdonea, and rejoining the main line at Beneventum.” Ho 
gives the whole distance from Borne to Brundusium as 360 
miles, which is almost precisely correct, the distance by the 
first of the two roads described being 358 miles according to 
the Antonine Itinerary.* 

§ 12. He describes Sicily at considerable length, and on this 
occasion gives us the distances furnished him by “ the cho- 
rographer ” in detail, showing the nature of the materials on 
which that author relied. Nor does his estimate of the dimen- 
sions of the island differ widely from the truth ; though, as we 
have already seen, he had such a distorted idea of its position, 
and the bearings and directions of its three sides. But he had 
never himself visited the island and his description is neither 
very complete nor very accurate. He draws indeed a lamentable 
picture of the state of decay to which it was reduced in his 
time, notwithstanding its great natural fertility, so that many 
of the towns had altogether disappeared, while the interior was 
abandoned almost entirely to shepherds ; ” and on this account 
he dwells the less carefully upon topographical details. 

Of the physical geography of the island he does not attempt 
to give any general view, but dwells at considerable length 
upon the peculiar characters of .^tna, and the volcanic pheno- 
mena to which it was subject. Of the streams of lava especially 
he gives an accurate and philosophical account, pointing out 
how the burning matter that overflows from the crater in a 
liquid state gradually hardens into a compact and hard rock, 
like a mill-stone.® He notices also the great fertility of the 
soil produced by the volcanic ashes for the growth of vines : a 


* vi. 3, § 7. It would seem that in 
his time the name of the Appiaii Way 
was confined to the portion from Bene- 
Ytntuni to Konir, after the junction of , 


the two branches. 

’ Itin. Ant. pp. 107-111, 120. 
* vi. 2, § 6, p. 272. 

» vi. 2, § 3, 1). 209. 
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circumstance that he had already observed in regard to 
Vesuvius.^ Much of this description appears to be taken from 
Posidonius : but Strabo adds an account of the appearance of 
the summit and the actual condition of the crater, as he had 
heard it from persons who had recently made the ascent.® It is 
evident therefore that in his time it was not uncommon for 
inquisitive travellers to make the ascent, which really olfers 
no difficulties. He gives us also many interesting particulars 
concerning the volcanic phenomena of the .ffiolian Islands, 
especially of the remarkable eruption that had thrown up a 
small islet or rock out of the sea in the neighbourhood of the 
island called by the Greeks Hiera, as being above all others 
sacred to Vulcan, and the scene of his subterranean operations.® 
Both this island and that of Strongyle (Stromboli) seem to 
have been at this period in a state of constant volcanic 
activity. 

§ 13. Of the other two great islands of the Mediterranean, 
Sardinia and Corsica, Strabo has given but a very brief and 
imperfect account.^ Both of them indeed were in ancient 
times, as they have continued almost to our own day, in a state 
of semi-barbarism little corresponding with their size and 
their natural resources ; and though they had long been 
brought under the direct authority of Kome, the mountaineers 
of the interior continued in both islands to lead a lawless and 
barbarous life, plundering their neighbours in the plains, and 
only checked from time to time by the Boman governors, who 
would make a razzia for the purpose of carrying off slaves, but 
never attempted to exercise any permanent authority over 
these wild districts.® Some parts of Sardinia, however, as Strabo 

* V. 4, § 8, p. 247. It is noticed also by Orosius and Julius 

* Of 5* olv v€(D(rr\ i,pctBdun€s 9iriyovyro Obsoquens ; but Orosius describes a 

vi. 2, § 8, p. 274. similar phenomenon, the emergence 

* vi. 2, § 11, p. 277. This outbreak, from the sea of an island not previously 

which was related by Posidonius as existing, ns taking place 60 years earlier 
occurring within his own memory (icar^ (b.c. 186). It is probable that the 
tV iavrov fitnf/aiv), was almost certainly small island, now called Vulcanello, is 
the same event as that mentioned by due to one or other of these eruptions. 

Pliny, and referred by him to the 3id ^ v. 2, § 7, pp. 224, 225. 

year of the 163rd Olympiad (b.c. 126), • v. 2, § 7, p. 225. 
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observes, were fertile and produced abundance of com, but they 
suffered much from unhealthiness, as well as from the depre- 
dations of their neighbours in the mountains. The only towns 
of any importance were Caralis and Sulci.^ 

It has already been pointed out that Strabo committed a 
strange error with regard to the geographical position of 
Sardinia and Corsica, as well as that of Sicily: and it is a 
striking instance of his disregard for real geographical accu- 
racy, that he repeats the measurements given by the anony- 
mous chorographer, both for the length and breadth of the two 
islands, and for the distance from Sardinia to Africa, without 
perceiving, or at least without noticing, how entirely they 
were at variance with his own system and arrangement.^ 

§ 14. Eeturning to the north of Europe, Strabo proceeds, in 
the seventh book, to give a brief general account of the coun- 
tries extending from the Ehine eastwards to the Borysthenes 
and the Tanais, and situated to the north of the Danube, 
which ho describes as cutting the whole of this eastern half of 
Europe into two divisions.* No part of his work is more defec- 
tive than this. Imperfect as was the knowledge actually pos- 
sessed of these regions, he was far from turning to account all 
the information concerning them that was really available in 
his day. In regard to Germany, indeed, he did not fail to make 
use of the new discoveries that had been opened out by the 
campaigns of Drusus and Germanicus, which had extended, as 
he observes, the knowledge of Germany from the Ehine to the 
Elbe.* He mentions also the intermediate rivers ; the Amisia 
(Ems), and the Visurgis (Weser), as well as the minor con- 
fluents the Lupia (Lippe) and the Salas (Saale). All these 
streams, as we have seen, had attracted attention in the Eoman 
wars. He mentions also the principal names of German tribes 
and nations, with which the same wars had rendered his con- 
temporaries familiar, though with very little attempt to explain 

I Btxa r^v K^x^utrav 77 / 1 /, vii. 1 , § 1 . 

• vii. 1, § 4, p. 291 . 


» Ibid. 

* Note C, p. 275. 

® Staipci 7atp owroi airaCay ws iyyvrirw 
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their topographical relations, of which he had probably very 
imperfect knowledge. He describes at some length the 
Hercynian Forest, which according to his conception consti- 
tuted one of the main physical features of the country, ex- 
tending from the Lake of Constance and the sources of the 
Danube^ to the northern frontier of Bohemia and Moravia, 
including within it (i.e. between it and the Danube) a tract 
of fertile country, occupied in part by the Quadi and Mar- 
comanni, who had recently taken possession of the district 
previously known as Boiohemum (Bohemia).^ 

But beyond the Elbe he tells us that everything was entirely 
unknown ; an ignorance which he ascribes in great part to the 
policy of Augustus in preventing his generals from carrying 
their arms beyond that river :® and while he rejects as fables 
the tales that were related by Greek writers of the Cimbri, 
who had long been known by a kind of vague tradition as 
dwelling on the northern Ocean,^ he has nothing to substitute 
in their place. Even of their geographical position he had no 
clear notion, and would have led us to imagine that they dwelt 
on the west side of the Elbe ; he only notices the belief that 
they inhabited a peninsula in connection with the tradition 
(which he rejects as a fable) that they had been expelled from 
it by an irruption of the sea.® Of the great Cimbric Cher- 
sonese or Promontory, as a geographical feature, ho had 
evidently no idea, or of the bay beyond it (tJie Codanus Sinus 
of Latin writers), though some vague accounts of both had 
certainly reached the Boman authorities in his day.® Nor 
does he condescend to notice the tradition adopted by some 
earlier authors of the existence of a great island in this part of 


< vii. 1, § 5. 

* Ibid. § 3. This name appears in 
Strabo in ilie slightly distorted form 
Boviaittov: but he terms it tlie fiatri\€toy, 
or royal residence, of Maroboduus ana 
appears therefore to have conceived it as 
a town, rather than a country or region. 

« Ibid. 4, p. 291. 

^ The Cimbri were certainly known 
to Posidonius Cap- Strab. vii. 2, p. 293), < 


and apparently at an earlier period, as 
that author found fault with the fables 
related concerning tiiem. The irrup- 
tion of the Gimbn and Teutones into 
Gaul and Italy (about 100 b.c.), must 
have made the Homans familiar with 
the name, and would naturally excite 
curiosity as to their original a^dcs. 

* Strabo, vii. 2, § 1, p. 292. 

• See Chapter XX. p. 191. 
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the northern Ocean — the Basilia of TimsBUS and the Ahalus of 
Fytheas. Even the name of the Vistula, which was certainly 
known to the Bomans in his day, finds no place in his geo- 
graphy, and it is strange that he does not even allude to the 
trade with these regions for amber, which attracted so much 
attention both among Greeks and Bomans. 

The whole coast of the Ocean* beyond the Elbe, he expressly 
tells us,^ was utterly unknown, nor had any one made the journey 
by land, so that it was only by geographical inference from the 
comparison of parallels of latitude that one could arrive at the 
conclusion that proceeding eastward from the Elbe would bring 
one to the Borysthenes, and the regions north of the Euxine. 
But who were the nations inhabiting this extensive tract, 
whether Bastarnse, lazyges, Boxolani, or other Scythian tribes, 
no one could say : nor whether any of these tribes extended to 
the northern Ocean, or there was a space beyond, uninhabit- 
able from cold or other causes. On one point alone he was 
correctly informed: for he tells us that the whole country 
eastward from the frontiers of Germany to the Caspian was 
one vast plain thus discarding altogether the vague notions 
as to the Bhipaean Mountains in the north, which had so long 
lingered among Greek geographers, and which still retained a 
hold on popular belief down to a later period. 

§ 15 . It is remarkable that Strabo’s acquaintance with the 
regions to the north and north-west of the Euxine was almost 
as imperfect as with those on the Baltic. Begarding Hero- 
dotus as altogether unworthy of confidence, he evidently 
neglected to avail himself of the interesting materials col- 
lected by that historian, and he had no means of supplying 
the deficiency. It would appear that the increasing pressure 
of the northern barbarians upon the Greek cities of the Euxine 
had limited their commercial relations with the interior : and 
though Strabo himself tells us that the campaigns of the 
generals of Mithridates had been the means of opening out 

^ Id. Yi\ 2, § 4, p. 294. fiudas Katnrttu wthds iariy^ 

* 4 itffOffdpKTua ira<ra &ir2^ Tep- %¥ t<rfuv, vii. 3, § 17, p. 306. 
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a more accurate knowledge of these countries, it is certain 
that these did not carry their arms far from the coast, and the 
interior seems to have remained virtually unknown. Thus he 
tells us that the sources of the Tanais, like those of the Nile, 
were wholly unknown :® and the same was the case with those 
of the Borysthenes, Hypanis and Tyras.* The Borysthenes he 
describes as navigable for 600 stadia,® and he apparently re- 
garded it as not known any higher up. The most northerly 
people known to our geographer in this part were the Boxolani, 
who in his time dwelt between the Tanais and the Borysthenes, 
and were known in history from their having taken part in 
war against Diophantus, the general of Mithridates.® They 
were regarded by Strabo as a Sarmatian tribe, as were also the 
lazyges ; while the Bastarnss, a powerful nation who at this 
time occupied the tract between the Tyras (Dniester) and the 
Carpathians, so as to adjoin the Germans on the west, are 
described as pretty nearly of German race themselves.’ 

The Tyras had formed the limits of the conquests of Mithri- 
dates on the west, which was marked by the erection of a fort 
at the mouth of that river bearing the name of his general 
Neoptolemus.® The Eomans in the days of Strabo had not 
attempted to extend their power beyond the mouths of the* 
Danube. The interval between the two was occupied by an 
unpeopled tract, called by Strabo the desert of the Getac,” 
and which he describes as the scene of the expedition of 
Darius, of which Herodotus has left us so exaggerated an 
account. But it is difiScult to adopt Strabo’s suggestion lite- 
rally, and suppose that the Persian king never even reached 
the Dniester, a distance of less than a hundred miles from the 
Danube.® 


* xi. 2, § 2, p. 493. He, however, 
justly maintains that the Tanais falls 
into the Palus Mmotis from tho north ; 
and rejects the wild liypothcses which 
derived it either from the east and the 
Caucasus, or from tho far west, near 
tho sources of the Danube ^!) 

^ ii. 4, § 6, p. 107. 


* vii. 3, § 16, p. 306. 

* vii. 3, § 17, p. 306. ^ Ibid. 

» vii. 3, § 16. See Chapter XVIII. 
p. 84. 

* vii. 3, § 14, p. 305. The same 
tract was, according to Strabo, also the 
scene of the expedition of Lysimachus, 
in which that monarch was defeated 
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The accurate and detailed account which Strabo gives us of 
the Tauric Chersonese forms a striking contrast with the vague 
and unsatisfactory knowledge he possessed of the countries to 
the north. Here he was in a land which had long been occu- 
pied by Grreek colonies, to whom it had thus become known 
in detail. It had more recently passed under the dominion of 
Mithridates, and it was probably from the historians of that 
monarch that Strabo derived his particulars. His statement 
that the peninsula as a whole resembled the Peloponnesus 
both in form and size is more correct than such general 
comparisons usually are he was aware that it was really 
joined to the mainland only by a narrow isthmus, and has 
given a correct and curious account of the peculiar character 
of the Putrid Sea which separates it from the Palus Mscotis.^ 

§ 16 . Of the Getoj or Dacians, who at this time occupied the 
extensive tract north of the Danube, Strabo had very little 
real knowledge, and the greatest part of the section devoted 
to this people is in fact occupied with a very unsatisfactory 
discussion as to the ethnographical relations of the people 
called by Homer Mysians, and the “ illustrious mare-milking ” 
tribes of the same poet. As already mentioned, he describes 
the Getic and Dacians as two distinct nations, or at least dis- 
tinct branches of the same nation, for he adds that they speak 
the same language, which was the case also with the Geto) and 
the Thracians.^ He appears not to have noticed or compre- 
hended the fact that the one name was originally applied to 
them by the Homans, the other by the Greeks. Yet he 


and taken prisoner by DromichsBteB, 
king of the Gotee, but this may more 
probably be placed farther west, be- 
tween the Danube and the Carpa- 
thians. 

' ^ 8 ^ fifyd\rt Xcppdirriaos rp TleKorov- 
vi/ifftp irpo(T€oiK€ Kal rh (rxVfM Koi rh fi4~ 
7c8oj. vii. 4, § 5, p. 310, 

* Ibid. § 1, p. 308. The precise 
agreement of Strabo’s account of this 
curious natural feature of the country 
with its present condition is a striking 


proof that no considerable physical 
I changes have taken place in this part 
of the Euxine since the time of the 
geographer; as a depression or ele- 
vation of a few fecit would suilice en- 
tirely to change the character of the 
Putrid Sea. 

* 6fi6y\uTToi 8 * €l(r\v oi AukoI rots 
Ttreus, vii. 3, § 13, p. 305. And in 
another passage (§ 10, p. 303) ho calls 
the Gct» hu6yK<ar'roi* rois Bp^(iv 
4 Bvos, 
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recognized a similar fiust with regard to the Danube, which 
as he points out was called by the Bomans Danubius down to 
the oataraete, while below that point they adopted the Greek 
appellation of Ister.* 

With regard to the regions south of the Danube, Illyricum, 
Pannonia and Moesia, which as we haTe already seen had been 
lately brought under the dominion of Borne, Strabo had not 
much that was new to relate, though by availing himself of the 
results of the Boman wars and conquests in these parts, he was 
doubtless enabled to bring together a more complete and con- 
sistent view of these nations, th«.n had been presented by any 
previous Greek writer. But their ethnological relations were 
then, as they have always continued to be, extremely obscure, 
and his notices with regard to them, though not without value, 
show but an imperfect insight into the subject, while he has 
unfortunately neglected in almost all oases to cite the authori- 
ties from whom he has derived them. In respect to the 
geography of this part of Europe he has correctly seized the 
main fact of the chain of Mount Haemus (the Balkan) branch- 
ing off from the great Illyrian ranges which descend in a 
continuous mass from the Alps along the east coast of the 
Adriatic, and extending in a line parallel with the Danube 
(from west to east) to the shore of the Euxine.” He has 
indeed an exaggerated notion of its importance, both in height 
and extent, but this was the case even with modem geo- 
graphers down to a very recent period ; and he justly rejects 
the statement of Polybius that from the summit l^th the 
Euxine and the Adriatic Seas were visible at the same time.' 


< StiaTni, vii. S, § 18, p. 804. This ig 
the first mention in any ancient author 
of tbe cataracts or rapids, popularly 
known as the Iron Gates, which oon- 
stitute so serious an impediment to the 
navigation of the Danuoe. 

* vii. 5; § 1, p. 818. 

* This had indeed been an article of 
the TOpular creed long before the time 
of Polybius. It was already asserted 
by Tlieopompus, and the ospedition of 


Philip y., king of Macedonia, to the 
summit, was evidently originated in 
consequence of this belief. The de- 
tailed account of that expedition, given 
by Livv (xl. 21, 22 ), is doubtless de- 
rived from Polybius, but the Roman 
historian shares in the doubts so rea- 
sonably expressed by Strabo. Pompo- 
nius Mela at a later period repeats the 
ordinary story (ii. 2). 

It is impossible to dotormino what 
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§ 17. His account of Macedonia and Thiaoe is pzeeenred 
only in a ftagmentaiy form, this part of his work being wanting 
in all the extant manuscripts, but the deficiency is in great 
part supplied by the two Epitomes, and it is not prohaUe that 
we have lost mudi that is really yaluable. Ih regard to both 
countries, his minute and. accurate account of the portions 
adjoining the coasts of the ^gean contrasts strongly with his 
vague and general information concerning the mountain dis- 
tricts of the interior, and the wild tribes that inhabited them. 
The latter were stUl very imperfectly subdued, and their rela- 
tions with the Bomans were chiefly those of mutual hostility.* 
This portion of the Turkish -Empire was even down to tiie 
present day one of the least known parts of Europe, and the 
same thing appears to have been the case in the time of 
Strabo. The geographer had however here the great advan- 
tage of the Boman military highway, the Via Egnatia, which 
traversed the whole country firom west to east : the importance 
of which, with its measured distances, had been already recog- 
nized and pointed out by Polybius ; from whom indeed Strabo’s 
account of it is almost entirely derived.* 

§ 18. Three books are devoted by Strabo to the geography 
of Greece and the neighbouring islands. Here of course 
nothing new was to be expected, while materials for the topo- 
graphical description of the country could not fail to be forth- 
coming in profusion. Yet there is hardly any part of his work 
which in a geographical point of view is more unsatisfactory. 


was the particular aummit actually 
ascended by Philip ; we are told only 
that he marched thither from Stobi 
through the country of the Masdi. 
Leake supposes him to haye selected 
one of the lofty group near the head 
waters of the Sti^mon, between Sofia 
and Kiiistendil, but the orography of 
this part of Turkey is still too imper- 
fectly known to enable us to form eyen 
a plautdble conjecture. 

It is Strang that Strabo, who diows 
on this occaam a yery reasonable scep- 
ticism, idiould accept without hesitation 


the pojralar story that the rising sun 
was yisible from the summit of Mount 
Athos three hours before it made its 
appearance to those at the foot of the 
mountain I (yii. Fr. 33, 35). 

’ The account giyen by Tacitus 
{AnnaL iy. 46-51) of the outbreak of 
the Thracian tribes in a.d. 26, some 
years after the death of Strabo, shows 
how far these wild mountaineers were 
from being effectually reduced to sub- 
jection. 

* Strabo, yii. 7, § 4, pp. 

See Chapter XyU.p. 27. 
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That tendency to digression upon mythological and poetical 
topics, which^ as we have already pointed out, is one of the 
leading defects of Strabo’s whole work, is here developed to 
the greatest extent, and has had the effect of converting all 
these three books into a desultory and rambling commen- 
tary upon the Homeric Catalogue of the Ships, together 
with some other passages of the ancient poets, rather than a 
systematic geographical treatise. Not is this commentary 
illustrated with local details and topographical identifications, 
which would have had some real interest, and conveyed much 
information to the modern student. He had himself visited 
only a few points of Greece,® and was therefore compelled to 
collect his information at second hand : and unfortunately he 
sought this more in the works of the logographers and gram- 
marians, than in those of the topographers and local historians. 
It is but justice to him to remark on the contrast which his 
account of Corinth — which he had seen — ^presents with the 
rest of this portion of his work.^ Here his description — though 
not very full or detailed — is clear, intelligent and character- 
istic. Of Sparta and Argos on the contrary he gives us no 
description at all — or nothing worthy of the name — contenting 
himself with remarking that they were too well known to 
require it : and the reader would gather from ^his pages no 
idea of the striking character and natural features of the plain 
of Argos, or the valley of the Eurotas. Nor does he anywhere 
give us a clear outline of the grouping and connexion of the 
mountain chains, which in so remarkable a manner constitute 
as it were the skeleton of the Peloponnese, and determine the 
physical geography of the country. 

One circumstance that appears to have contributed to pre- 
vent him from dwelling more fully upon the actual geography 
of Greece in his own time was the state of decay to which it 
was then reduced : a circumstance to which he recurs again 


* Athens, Megaxa, and Corinth, are 
the only points in continental Greece, 
'which he can bo proved to have actually 


visited. Groskurd adds Argos, but 1 
can see no evidence of this. 

^ viii. 6, § 21, p. 379. 
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and again. Even the fertile district of Messenia was in great 
part desolate and abandoned: Laconia retained a few towns 
which were tolerably flourishing, though its population had 
much declined : but the upland plains of Arcadia were almost 
wholly depopulated, the towns had ceased to exist or were 
lying in ruins, and even the agricultural labourers had quitted 
the country, leaving the fertile arable lands to support nothing 
but herds of cattle, horses, and asses.^ The case was little 
better, if at all, with Northern Greece. Boootia especially had 
never recovered from the ravages of the Mithridatic War: 
Thebes was reduced to a mere village,^ and Tanagra and 
Thespiae alone could still claim the appellation of towns.^ In 
other passages he points out the state of depopulation and 
decay of Acarnania, JEtolia, Locris and the adjoining territory 
of the JEnianes.® The new colonies founded by Augustus — 
Nicopolis, Patra3, and Corinth — ^were indeed flourishing settle- 
ments, but their prosperity was to a great degree at the cost 
of the neighbouring districts. Such a state of things might 
be some excuse for not entering minutely into topographical 
details, but it is none for going back to the heroic ages, and 
wasting time in idle discussions on the obscure towns men- 
tioned only by Homer, whose names and sites were alike 
unknown in the flourishing ages of Greece, as well as in the 
days of Strabo.® 

This unfortunate mode of treating his subject appears to 
have arisen in great measure from his following the example 
of the writers who had composed professed commentaries upon 
the Homeric Catalogues, Apollodorus and Demetrius of Scep- 
sis, rather than the authors of strictly geographical or topo- 
graphical works, which were certainly not wanting in his day.^ 


* viii. 8, § 1. 

® ix. 2, § 5, p. 403. ixtluov 5* ** IjBp 
irpirTovrts ivB^4(rr€pov ixX /i4xpi «« 
rjfjMS oiBh Kt&firis ii^ioKSyou riyxov fftb- 
(ovffi. 

* Ibid. § 25, p. 410. 

* ix. 4, § 11 ; X. 2, § 23. 

** At the yamo timo he took so little 


interest in tracing the remains of these 
extinct cities, that he does not even 
notice tho gigantic ruins of Tiryns and 
Mycenie, but adds with regaref to tho 
last that not a trace of it was visible I 
(viii. 6. § 10, p. 372.) 

7 Tho fragment of a Description of 
GreccCy commonly ascribed to Dicce- 
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But his blind reverence for the great poet, whom he regarded 
as the first and best of authorities,^ was the original source of 
this defective method. Besides the two writers already cited, 
his principal, and by far his most valuable, authority was 
Bphorus, from whom he derived the greater part of his in- 
formation in regard to the historical facts which he relates 
concerning the foundation of cities, the changes of population, 
&c. ; much of which is really valuable and interesting.® But 
though Ephorus, like Polybius, had devoted a portion of his 
work to a separate and regular geographical treatise, it is 
remarkable that he is hardly ever cited by Strabo for any 
statement of a distinctly geographical character. 

§ 19. In this respect indeed, strange as it may appear to us, 
the knowledge of Greece possessed by Strabo was scarcely less 
defective than that of the more western portions of Europe. 
Familiar as was the general notion of the Feloponnese, as 
resembling a leaf of the plane-tree, as well as the leading pro- 
montories and bays that determined its configuration, it will 
be found that its orientation (if the word may be allowed) was 
wholly erroneous : and when Strabo tells us that its length 
and breadth were about equal (1400 stadia in each direction), 
he adds that its greatest length was from Cape Malea to 
JEgium, and its greatest breadth from west to east from Cape 
Chalonatas in Elis to the Isthmus.^ He must therefore have 
regarded the Isthmus as nearly, if not quite, the most eastern 
point of the Feloponnese, ignoring the extent to which the 
coast of Argolis runs out in an easterly direction to Cape 
ScyllsBum, or rather supposing the great promontory thus 
formed to have a southerly instead of a south-easterly direction. 
The effect of this is to give to the whole map of the Pelo- 


arohua, yrhetber or not it be justly 
attributed to that author, shows that 
such topographical works were in 
existence long before tlie time of Strabo, 
and we can hardly doubt that there 
were many such. (See Chapter XYI. 
p. 617.) 


* See especially yiii. pp. 337, 349. 

* Besides numerous other citations, 
he says expressly in one passage : ''E^- 
pos, f rh vKuifroy irpoifxpfl^/JtfOa Sth 
ir€pl ravra iirifi4\€iw. ix. 3, § 11, p. 
422 

' viii. 2, § 1, p. 335. 
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ponnese a dew round which greatly distorts its general appear- 
ance. At the same time this brings Cape Malea much to the 
west of its true position, and explains why Strabo, in measuring 
the length of the peninsula from north to south, drew his line 
from Cape Malea to the Corinthian Gulf, instead of from Cape 
TsBnarum. 

Still more erroneous was his conception of the configuration 
and position of Northern Greece* We have already seen that 
he considered Cape Sunium, the extremity of Attica, as hut little 
farther north than Cape Malea, ^ so that a line drawn from 
thence to the Isthmus of Corinth would present but a slight 
curve, while a straight line (or nearly so) might be drawn from 
the Isthmus through the Gulf of Corinth to the straits at its 
entrance, and thence to the Acroceraunian Promontory.® This 
conclusion he derived from Eudoxus of Cnidus, a man (as he 
justly observes) of mathematical knowledge, and acquainted 
with the observations of latitude, as well as familiar with the 
countries in question ; and whose authority he consequently 
accepts as unexceptionable.* That such a man should have 
arrived at conclusions so wide of the truth in regard to countries 
so well known, is indeed a striking proof how little g(Jography 
could yet be regarded as based upon any sound and satisfactory 
foundation. Yet we shall find — as in so many similar cases — 
the influence of this error once introduced into systematic 
geography continuing to pervade the works of successive 
writers, and even materially affecting the Ptolemaic maj) of 
Greece. 

Again, while he points out correctly the manner in which 
continental Greece is cut into by a succession of deep bays and 
inlets, so as to constitute in a manner a series of successive 
peninsulas, his notions of the distances between these bays and 
their relative position to one another, are often strangely 
erroneous, and it is not always easy to reconcile his statements 
with one another.® 


Mi. 1 , § 40, p. 92. 
Mx. 1, § 1, p. 390. 
< IbMl. p. 391. 


* See viii. 1, § 3. Hia do.scription 
of Greece aa four huc- 

cessive po.iniiHiiIiiK is in j^reat measure 
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§ 20. Canoeming tihe physical geography of Greece he gives 
ns very little information. He notices indeed, as he conld 
hardly fail to do, the remarkable formation of parts of Arcadia 
and Boeotia, and the manner in which the streams found sub- 
terranean channels, and the lakes were discharged by similar 
outlets, the stoppage of which from time to time gave occasion 
to great inundations' or to the extension of the lake-waters far 
beyond their ordinary limits. In regard to the Lake Copals in 
particular he gives us some curious details, based apparently 
on good authority. He adopts also the popular notion that the 
river Erasmus in Argolis derived its sources from the Lake of 
Stymphalus,* and that the Alpheius and Eurotas had their 
origin from two fountains close together, the waters of which 
pursued tiieir course for some distance underground, and then 
issued forth again, the one in Laconia, the other in the 
Fisatis.^ Neither of these facts has been verified by modern 
observers, but the last is certainly not without a foundation of 
truth ; and that the rivers of Greece frequently pursue a sub- 
terranean course for considerable distances is undoubtedly true : 
the same phenomenon occurs in other countries composed of 
similar cavernous limestones, such as Carniola and Dalmatia. 

The mountains of Greece were of course familiar by name to 
all men of letters in the days of Strabo, whether geographers 
or not. But no attempt is found in his descrijkion of the 
country to arrange them in groups or point out the geo- 
graphical relations of the different ranges. He states, in 
accordance with the generally received notion in his day, that 
Cyllene was the highest mountain in the Feloponnese, but adds 
that '*some said” it was 20 stadia (12,000 feet) in perpen- 
dicular height, and others only fifteen.* This is the only 


fanciful, though his conception of the 
largest of these, as bounded by a line 
drawn from the Ambracian Gulf on the 
west, to the Maliac Gulf on the cost, 
corresponds to a natural division, which 
has TOen taken as the basis in the 
limitation of the modem kingdom of 
Greece. His estimate of the width of 
this so-called isthmus between the two 


gulfs at 800 stadia (80 G. miles) is not 
neatly in excess of the tni&; Uie 
direct distance in a straight line being 
just about 70 G. miles. 

• viii. 8, § 4, p. 889. 

’ viii. 3, § 12, p. 843. 

• viii. 8, § 1. fi4yta‘roy 8* Upos 4y airy 
KvW^iyfi' riiy yovy kcCSctov ot fihy fticoo’i 
aralluiv ^a<r(y, ot Stroy wtyrfKatBtKa, 
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instance in which he attempts to give the height of any of the 
mountains mentioned : he does not even allude to the Afferent 
^timates or alleged measurements that had been made of 
Mount Olympus and its neighbours Ossa and Pelion. 

§ 21. Of the islands in the .^gean his account is very 
meagre, and their geographical positions are but obscurely 
indicated. They were for the most part in a state of great 
poverty and decay :* even Delos having never recovered firom 
the blow it sustained in the Mithridatic War. His description 
of Crete is fuller and more interesting than usual ; and he cor- 
rectly points out in this instance the distinct character of the 
White Mountains, the most westerly group in the island, 
forming a ridge 300 stadia in length, and not inferior to 
Taygetus in height, and the isolated mass of Mount Ida, of still 
greater elevation, and having a circumference of not less than 
600 stadia.^ Yet we have already seen how imperfect was his 
notion of the position or dimensions of the island, and how 
erroneous and conflicting are his statements concerning its 
distance from the nearest points of the mainland. 


The words iy here refer to Arcadia 

only, but the lofty mountain group in 
the north-east of that region was gene- 
rally regarded as the highest in the Pelo- 
ponnese ; no one apparently suspecting 
that it was exceeded in elevation by 
Taygetus. The real height of Cyllene, 
according to the French commission, is 
7788 feet. 

It is singular that Strabo does not 
refer to the more moderate estimate of 
Apollodorus, an author of whom he 
made such frequent use. (See Chapter 
XVL p. 618.) 

* The only one of which Strabo dis- 
tinctly speiJu from personal observation 
is the rocky islet of Gyaros, where he 
found only a fishing village, whose in- 
habitants were BO poor that they 
deputed one of their number to repre- 
sent to the emperor Augustus their 


inability to pay a tribute of 150 
drachms 1 (Strabo, x. p. 485.) But 
Gyaros is one of the smallest and 
poorest of the islands, and when visited 
by Dr. Ross in 1841 bad no permanent 
inhabitants (Boss, Reise auf den 
GrieehUchen Ineeln, vol. ii. p. 171). 
Yet it was frequently used under the 
Roman Empire as a place of banish- 
ment or confinement for criminals. (See 
Juvenal, i. 73 ; Tacit. Ann. iii. 68, Ac.) 

‘ X. 4, § 4. According to the recont 
measurements of Captain Spratt, the 
highest summit of the White Moun- 
tains and Mount Ida are very nearly 
of the same height, both of them ex- 
ceeding 8000 feet, and thus somewhat 
higher than Taygetus, which is in 
reality the highest mountain in the 
Peloponuese, but does not exceed 7900 
feet. 
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NOTE A, p. 213. 

AGE OF STRABO. 

The conclusion of Groskurd that Strabo must have been born as 
early as b.c. 66, rests on the assumption that he was not less than 
thirty-eight when he was at Corinth in b.c. 29 : an argument that 
there is nothing to support, except the idea that his extensive 
travels were undertaken with a view to the composition of his 
geographical work, and that he was not likely to have conceived 
so comprehensive a plan at an early age. But this is all pure 
conjecture. Strabo does not tell us that he travelled with a view 
to his geography, but that his having seen a considerable part of 
the world and visited distant countries, gave him advantages for 
such a work. This would rather point to the opposite conclusion, 
that he conceived the idea of writing a geographical work because 
he had travelled, and therefore after his travels, and not before. 
At all events it seems inexplicable that he should have travelled 
for the purpose of collecting materials for his geographical work, 
and then on his return to Amasia devoted himself to the compo- 
sition of a long and elaborate historical work, and delayed com- 
mencing the other, which had been his main object, until a period 
of life when he could hardly have hoped to complete it. 

Clinton places his birth not later than b.c. 54, and is disposed to 
put it a few years earlier (perhaps b.c. 60, F. H. vol. iii. p. 553) : 
and this is the nearest approximation we can make to its determi- 
nation. He was a pupil or hearer of Tyrannion, a grammarian of 
Amisus (Strab. xii. p. 548), who was carried ofif by Lucullus to 
Borne ; but this probably took place at Home, not in Asia. Ho 
mentions in one passage also (Ib. p. 568) having seen P. Servilius 
Isauricus, the conqueror of the pirates and freebooters of Isauria 
and Pisidia, who died in b.c. 44, a statement that we cannot 
account for, but this is little to be wondered at. The old general 
may well have been in Asia again at a late period of his life, 
without our having any record of the circumstance. With regard 
to the date of the composition of his work (the most important 
point for us) we have the following data : — 

1. In the fourth book (p. 206) he says that the Noricans and 
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Carnians were reduced to subjection by Tiberius and Drusus in 
one campaign, and had since then been quietly paying tribute for 
thirty-three years. The campaign in question took place in b.c. 15 
(see Clinton, F. H. vol. iii. ad ann.). This passage therefore could 
not have been written before a.d. 18. 

2. At the close of the sixth book (p, 288) he speaks of Oermanicus 
and Drusus, the two CiesaTS, as both living. As Germanicus died 
in A.D. 19, this passage must have been written before that date. 

3. On the other hand, at the beginning of the seventh book 
(p. 291) he distinctly refers to the triumph of Germanicus after his 
victories over the Germans, in which he had avenged the defeat of 
Varus. This triumph was celebrated in a.d. 17 (Clinton, F, iZ. ad 
arm.) : and therefore the passage in question must be subsequent 
to that date. 

4. In the twelfth and thirteenth books he repeatedly notices the 
great earthquake which had lately (veoKrrt) destroyed or damaged 
so many cities of Asia (xii. 8, p. 579 ; xiii. 3, p. 621 ; 4, p. 627). 
This took place, as we learn from Tacitus, in a.d. 17 (Tac. Ann. ii. 
47) : and as Strabo particularly notices the pains taken by Tiberius 
to restore and repair the damaged cities, these passages could not 
have been written till the following year (a.d. 18). 

5. Again in the twelfth book (c. 1, p. 534) he tells us that 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, was recently dead, and his kingdom 
had been reduced to a Boman province, but its definite organiza- 
tion as such was not yet known. Now Archelaus died at Borne in 
A.D. 17 (Tac. Ann. ii. 42), bat a considerable time may well be 
supposed to have elapsed before the details of the provincial admin- 
istration were fully settled. Hence this passage also may well have 
been written in a.d. 18. 

6. In the seventeenth book, the last of the whole work, he 
mentions the death of Juba IL, king of Mauretania, and the suc- 
cession of Ptolemmus, as a recent occurrence (xvii. 3, p. 828). The 
exact date of the death of Juba is uncertain : but it did not take 
place before a.d. 18 or 19 (see Eckhel, D. N. V. vol. iv. p. 157); it 
is therefore probable that the work of Strabo was not finished till 
the latter year. 

All these indications point to very nearly the same period ; and 
may be taken as proving that it could not have been completed in 
its present form before the year 18, and most probably was not 
published till the following year, a.d. 19. If we adopt Clinton’s 
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date for the author’s birth, and suppose him to have been bom 
before b.c. 64, he must have been more than soTenty-three years of 
age before he completed his geographical work. This advanced 
period of the author’s life, and his residence in a remote provincial 
town like Amasia, must have thrown great obstacles in the way of 
its extensive publication : and may tend to explain the comparative 
neglect with which it was received by his contemporaries. 


NOTE B, p. 222. 

VOLOANIO ERUPTIONS — THEBA AND METHONE, 

The volcanic phenomena in the group of islands of which Thera 
(now called Santorin) is the principal, have been celebrated in all 
ages. The islet thrown up in the centre of the bay, to which 
Strabo here alludes, made its appearance in the year b.c. 186. 
Another similar eruption took place in the lifetime of the geogra- 
pher (a.d. 19) though probably after the date at which this passage 
was written. Other outbreaks have taken place at intervals, down 
to our own time, the last having occurred as recently as 1866. A 
full account of them will be found in Lyell’s Principles of Oeohgy 
(vol. ii. pp. 66-73, 10th edit.). 

One of the other instances cited by Strabo has received less 
attention than it deserves. **Near Methone on thOyHermionic 
Gulf (he tells us, i. 3, § 18, p. 59) a mountain seven stadia in 
height was thrown up, after a violent fiery eruption ; it was un- 
approachable by day on account of the heat and the smell of 
sulphur, but at night there was no bad smell, but a bright light 
and great heat, so that the sea around was boiling for a distance 
of five stadia, and turbid for not less than twenty stadia. The 
shore was piled up with huge fri^ments of rocks as large as towers.” 
This was evidently the same eruption referred to by Fausanias (ii. 
34, § 1) as having occurred in the reign of Antigonus the son of 
Demetrius (b.g. 277-239), so that it must have been described by 
competent observers. The whole' peninsula of Methone (or Methana, 
as it is more commonly called) is clearly of volcanic origin, but this 
is the only recorded instance of volcanic action, within the historical 
period. 
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NOTE 0, p. 259. 

I 

DISTANCES GIVEN BY THE OHOBOGBAPHEB. 

The chorographer reckoned Oorsioa as 160 Roman miles in length 
and 70 in breadth : and Sardinia as 220 miles long by 98 broad. 
(Strab. p. 224.) The measurements of modem geographers give to 
the former island 116 English miles (124 Roman) by 51 In its 
greatest breadth : while Sardinia measures about 140 G. miles by 
60, or 175 Roman miles by 75. The distances given by the obo- 
rographer are therefore largely in exoess : but this is still more 
the case with his statement Idiat the shortest interval from the 
African coast to Sardinia amounted to 300 miles, an estimate 
more than double the truth, as the southernmost point of Sardinia, 
Cape Spartivento, is really little more than 100 G. miles or 125 
Roman miles from Cape Serrat in Africa. So enormous an error, 
in regard to a distance that might be supposed so well known, is 
very difficult to account for. Some of the editors of Strabo have 
proposed to read 200 for 300, which would accord with the estimate 
of Pliny (Ri JV. iii. 13, § 84), but in any case the distance is greatly 
over-stated : and it is hazardous to make such arbitrary changes 
without authority. It may be added that the distances cited by 
Strabo from the chorographer do not in general agree with those of 
Pliny. 
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§ 1. With the eleventh book Strabo commences the descrip- 
tion of Asia, * which occupies the whole of the following six 
books. Throughout this part of his work he in general follows 
Eratosthenes very closely, having adopted, as we have seen, 
all his leading conclusions in regard to the configuration of 
that great continent. Thus he begins with assuming that the 
chain of Mount Taurus traverses it continuously from west to 
east, preserving approximately the same latitude and direction 
from Lycia and the Bhodian Perasa, where it abuts upon the 
AEjgean, to its eastern termination in the Indian Ocean. But 
as he assigns to this range or mountain belt a width in many 
places of as much as 3000 stadia, it cannot of course be 
considered as a mere chain of mountains, but comprises within 
its own extent various tribes and nations, some of tl^em obscure 
and insignificant, others of considerable importance, such as 
the Armenians, Medians, &c. He then proceeds to describe 
the various nations of Asia, according to their position with 
reference to this great mountain barrier, dividing them into 
those mUiin the Taurus, according to the phrase in use among 
the Greeks,^ that is to the north of the chain, and those without, 
or to the south of it. Those nations that, as just pointed out. 


> ii. 5, 1 31, p. 129. Strabo himaelf 
refers to the phrase as one in general 
use (A «al ivrhs Tov Ta^ftov icaXoSe’iy,* 
zi. 12, § 1), rather than of his own 
■election. It is eyident that it must 
haye originated with the Greeks at an 
early period, with reference to the 
nations of Asia Minor, wlio were limited 


to the south by the range of the Taurus, 
properly so called. When this appel- 
lation came to be extended by geo- 
graphers (as it was by Eratosthenes 
and Strabo) to a neat mountain chain 
trayersing the whole length of Asia, 
the expression became singularly inap- 
propriate. 
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lay wholly, or in great part, within the limits of the mountain 
tract, he classes with the northern or southern group according 
to their proximity and connection with the one or the other. 

Northern Asia, or Asia north of the Taurus, he considers as 
naturally divided into four portions: first the countries bor> 
dering on the Tamus (which he assumes as the boundary 
between Europe and Asia) and extending from thence to the 
Caspian Sea, and the isthmus that separates the latter from 
the Euxine: secondly, the regions extending eastward from 
the Caspian to the Scythians, who adjoined the Indians to the 
north; thirdly the nations that extended from the isthmus 
already spoken of to the Caspiae Pylm and the range of Mount 
Taurus, on the one hand, and to the Halys on the other, thus 
comprising the Medians, Armenians, Cappadocians and neigh- 
bouring tribes : and lastly the country now called Asia Minor, 
extending westward from the Halys to the ^gean, and forming 
a kind of peninsula bounded by the isthmus between the 
Cilician Gulf and the Euxine. 

The portion of Asia south of the Taurus comprised India, 
Ariana (a term which he uses in its widest sense), Persia, and 
all the nations that extend from the Persian to the Arabian 
Gulf, the Nile, and the part of the Mediterranean adjoining 
Egypt and Syria. Under this general appellation he includes 
Assyria, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Arabia. 

§ 2. Beginning with the Tanals he tells us that that river 
flowed from north to south, but was not, as- commonly supposed, 
diametrically opposite to the Nile (t. e. on the same meridian 
with it), but farther to the east.’' Like the Nile, its sources were 
unknown, but while the course of the latter river was known 
for a long distance, the Tanais was known only for a short 
way above its mouth, on account of the cold, and the natural 
difficulties of the country, and still more the obstacles 
opposed by the wild and nomad nations that occupied its 


* ^4p€reu fily oZy iirh rwy itpieriK&y 
fi€p£yf ou fiijy &s tty twrk Sidfifrpoy dvrip- 
poiis rf NcfA^y ka$dw€p yofit(ovffiy ol 


•wo\Ko\f iu9$iyt&T€p05 iK€iyoVf xi. 2. 

§. 2 . 
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banks. On account of this nncertaintj, some urriteis supposed 
it to bare its sources in the Caucasus, and then to make a great 
bend round, so as to fSsll into the Falus M aeotis from the north. 
Others still more absurdly connected it with the Ister. Strabo 
justly rejects all these suggestions, and regards it as probable 
that it came from sources in the north and at no great dis- 
tance.* The Falus Maeotis he considered, in common with 
most other geographers, to hare its principal length from 
north to south, so that iha direct course of navigation from 
the stradt at its entrance (the Cimmerian Bosporus) to the 
mouth of the Tanals, would be from south to north. Tts length 
in this direction he estimates at 2200 stadia.* 

Of the nations north of the Falus Maeotis he appears to 
have had no knowledge at all, and only tells ns in a vague 
and general way that the northern regions towards the Ocean 
were inhabited by Scythian tribes, of nomawl habits and 
dwelling in waiggons. South of these were the Sarmatians 
(also a Scythian tribe),* and between these and the Caucasus 
the Aorsi and the Siraci, partly nomads, and partly agricul- 
tural : besides which the Aorsi carried on a considerable trade, 
brin gin g Indian and Babylonian wares, which they received 
from the Armenians and Medians, and transported' on the 
backs of camels from the Caspian to the Falus Maeotis. By 
this means they had amassed considerable wealth,' and wore 
ornaments of gold.* 

Strabo’s account of the Greek settlements on the Asiatic 
side of the Cimmerian Bosporus — ^Fhanagoria, Corocondame, 
Hermonassa, &c., is unusually minute and precise, and his 
detailed enmneration of the petty tribes in the vicinity has 

* xL 2, § 2. would behastjrto drawanyettnolojjr^eol 

* Ibid. § 8. I^his is a veiy moderate inference from theae words. Btrabo 
estimate — the real length being about is pobably here using the term “ 

G. miles, or 1600 stadia — and pre* ,th{ans” in the vame and general sense 
aents a remarkable contrast with the in which, as he himself tells ns, it was 
exaggerated notions generally current often employed by the Greeks to de- 
oonceming the vast extent of the Falus signate all the nomad nations of 
Mnotia. Northern Asia. 

* ifiarfytt M Tonin' Sap/tdrai, Kol * xL 5, § 8, p. S06. 

•Jrat iicitm. Ibid. § 1, p. 492. It 
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the air of being derived from good information. This was 
also the case, as we have already remarked,* with his descrip- 
tion of the Taurio Chersonese. Unfortunately he does not in 
either case indicate the authority firom which his materials 
are derived. 

§ 3. It is otherwise with his account of the Caucasian tribes 
in^biting the eastern coast of the Euzine, from the Greek 
colonies last spoken of to Dioscurias and the mouth of the 
Fhasis. Here he distinctly refers to the historians of the 
Mithridatic wars as furnishing the most recent and accurate 
information.* We have already pointed out how remarkable 
a military exploit that prince had accomplished in conducting 
his army through so rugged and difiScult a country, peopled 
by such wild tribes: and we cannot wonder that it should 
have attracted so much attention among Greek writers. But 
this passage had naturally produced no permanent effect upon 
the inhabitants of this coast, who were never really reduced to 
subjection by the Bomans, and continued in the time of Strabo 
to carry on piratical expeditions with light barks, with which 
they scoured the coast of the Euxine, and committed great 
depredations.' The nations he places in order along the coasts 
proceeding eastward from Sindica (the name under which he 
comprises the tract extending from the Cimmerian Bosporus 
to Gorgippia), are the Achesi, Zygi and Heniochi, the last of 
whom adjoined the Oolchians, who occupied the rich and 
fertile lands on the banks of the Fhasis. The broad valley 
of that river formed even in those days one of the chief natural 
highways into the heart of Asia, and the nations occupying 
the broad tract of comparatively level and fertile country ex- 
tending j&om thence to the Caspian — the Iberians and Alba- 
nians — were far more advanced in civilization than their 
neighbours on either side. The Iberians in particular, who 
inhabited a considerable part of the modem Georgia, are 
described as a settled agricultural people, with towns and 


’ Boe above, p. 263. 


* Strabo, zi. 2, § 14, p. 497. 


• Ibid. § 12. 
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villages, houses with tiled roofs, and some pretension to 
architectural effect, and possessing also an organized political 
constitution.* The Albanians, further east, between the Ibe- 
rians and the Caspian, were more devoted to pastoral occu- 
pations, and partook in some degree of a nomad character, but 
were a tranquil and peaceable people, presenting a great 
contrast to the wild and fierce tribes of the mountain districts.’ 

These three nations, the Colchians, Iberians and Albanians, 
occupied what Strabo regards as the isthmus between the 
Euzine and the Caspian. The width of this intervening tract 
had indeed been greatlj underrated by earlier geographers, thus 
giving it much more the character of an isthmus than it really 
possessed, and even Posidonius had estimated it at only 1500 
stadia &om sea to sea.’ Strabo on the contrary, though he 
continues to designate it as an isthmus, assigns it a breadth 
of 3000 stadia, and even this is considerably below the truth.’ 
It is probable that he had more accurate information concern- 
ing these regions, in addition to the historians already cited, 
from the circumstance that Moaphemes, who was his mother’s 
uncle, had held the government of Colchis under Mithridates 
the Great.’ That monarch derived from thence the greater 
part of the timber which he required for building his fieets. 
In addition to this Colchis furnished fiax, hemp, an^ pitch in 
abundance, as well as all kinds of fruit, while the numerous 
rivers by which it was traversed afforded every facility for 
conveying its produce to the coast. Strabo indeed appears 
to have been fully alive to the richness and natural impor- 


' Zl* 9 A. 

* Posidon. ap. Stmb. xi. 1, § 5, p. 
491. He even compared it vrith the 
isthmus from Pelusium to the Red Sea ; 
and added that he believed it was 
much about the same diatanoe from the 
Mmotu to the Ocean. 

* Strabo* ibid. The direct distance 
from the mouth of the Phasia to the 
Caspian near the mouth of the Gyrus is 
about 380 G. miles, or 3800 stadia. 


The actual shortest line as measured 
on the map from sea to sea does not 
exceed the 3000 stadia given by Strabo ; 
but as such a line crosses the chain of 
the Caucasus obliquely, it could never 
have sugmted the idea of an isthmus; 
'and Strabo himself tells us that his 
statement refers to the distance from 
the mouth of one river to the other. 
This is indeed the only line by which 
it is practicable to pass from sea to sea. 
* xi. 2, § 18, p. 499. 
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tanoe of this oonntry — one of the faitest regions of the world — 
though in modem times so little known until a very recent 
period.* 

§ 4. Of the mountain chain of the Caucasus itself he gives 
a clear and unusually full account. He justly describes it as 
extending like a wall across the isthmus which separates the 
Euxine from the Caspian, and impending over the eastern 
coast of the former sea through its whole extent from the 
confines of Sindica to Dioscurias. At the same time it throws 
out offshoots of a lower elevation, by means of which it is con* 
nected with the mountains of the Moschi, and through them 
with the Armenian mountains, and the ranges that belong to 
the system of the Taurus. The lower ranges and slopes of the 
Caucasus were covered with extensive forests, inhabited by 
mountain tribes, who subsisted principally on game, wild fruits, 
and milk. The higher summits were covered with snow and 
ice, and inaccessible in winter, but in summer the inhabitants 
ascended them, wearing broad snow-shoes of raw hide furnished 
with spikes, and brought down their burdens from thence, by 
sliding down on hides. As one descended the slope to the 
north, the climate became less severe, notwithstanding the 
more northern latitude, on account of its proximity to the 
great plain of the Siraci.^ In another passage he describes 
particularly the pass leading into Iberia from the northern 
nomad nations :* evidently the same as that now called the 
Pass of Dariel, which is indeed the only practicable pass 
across the whole range, and must therefore, though presenting 
great natural difSculties, have been more or less frequented in 
all ages. It was, he says, a steep and difficult ascent for 
three days (coming from the north) and after that a narrow 
pass for foiur days* journey along the valley of the Aragus, 
so narrow as only to allow one person to pass at a time and 
guarded at its entrance by a very strong fortress. The river 


* No mention id found of gold among 
the productions of Colchis, notwith- 
standing its supposed connection with 


the fables of the golden fleece. 
» xi. 5, §§ 6, 7. p. 506. 

• Ib. 3, § 5, p. 500. 
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Aragus still preserres the name Aiagwt^ and Strabo’s acquain- 
tance with the name of this unimportant stream, as well as with 
other minor tributaries of the Cyrus, shows the accuracy of his 
information.* In describing the Cyrus itself and the Araxes 
as flowing into the Caspian by separate mouths, it is not un- 
likely that his statement was correct, though the Araxes now 
joins the Cyrus more than 70 miles from its mouth.^ But the 
whole of this country is a swampy delta, and the alluvial 
accretions of land proceed with such rapidity that great 
changes may have taken place since the time of Strabo. 

Dioscurias, which he, in common with almost all other 
ancient geographers, regarded as the easternmost point of the 
Euxiue,® was a considerable emporium of trade, and resorted 
to by all the neighbouring nations, who even in those days 
spoke so great a variety of languages and dialects, that it was 
said not less than seventy distinct languages were spoken 
there.® The trade with the interior of Asia was carried from 
the mouth of the Phasis, where there was a city of the same 
name, up the river by water as far as a fort called Sarapana, 
from whence it was four days’ journey overland, by a road 
practicable for vehicles, to the Cyrus.^ The pass of Suram 
across the watershed uniting the two mountain systems of the 
Caucasus and the opposite range is indeed one of yery mo- 
derate elevation, and presenting little natural difficulty. 

Strabo deservedly rejects the appellation of Caucasus given 
by the Macedonian soldiers to the lofty range of the Hindoo 
Koosh, between Bactria and India, and ascribes it to the desire 
of flattering Alexander by associating his conquests with the 
name of the mountain chain that had the reputation of being 
the loftiest in the world, and was celebrated in the Creek 
fables in connection with Prometheus.® 


• xi. 8, § 2. 

' lb. 4, § 2. Strabo bimself notices 
the great amount of alluvium brought 
down by the river Cyrus. 

^ xi. 2, § 16, p. 497. See Chapter 
XVI. p. 636. 


* Ibid. p. 498. Some even increased 
the number to tlii ce hundred 1 Pliny 
ascribes this last statement to Timos- 
thenes. (Plin. H. N. vi. 5, § 15.) 

* Ibid. § 17, p. 498. 

» xi. 5, § 5, p. 605. 
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§ 5. With regard to the Caspian he shared, as we have 
already seen, in the opinion of Eratosthenes, and all other 
geographers since the time of Herodotus, that it was an inlet 
from the northern ocean, similar to the Persian Gulf on the 
south. So clearly indeed was this idea fixed in his mind that 
he describes the sea and the nations on its banks, as they 
would present themselves to a person sailing in from the norths 
At first he tells us the gulf is rather narrow, but afterwards 
widens out as one advances, until in its innermost (i. e. 
southern) portion, it is about 5000 stadia in width. The 
length from the entrance to the inmost bight is much about 
the same,’ but slightly more. These dimensions he has 
probably taken from Eratosthenes : he expressly cites that 
author as his authority for the distances around the shores of 
the Caspian to the mouth of the Oxus and from thence to that 
of the laxartes.® Patrocles was evidently the original source 
from which both derived their information,® as he was also for 
the statement advanced with confidence by Strabo as well as 
Eratosthenes that both the Oxus and laxartes fell into the 
Caspian Sea, after pursuing separate courses from their sources 
to their mouths.^ It does not appear that Strabo had any 
further information concerning these regions than what ho 
derived from these earlier geographers, with the excej)tion of 
some particulars respecting Hyrcania which he cites from 
Apollodorus of Artemita. He was indebted to this writer 
especially for clear notions respecting the river Ochus, which 

« xi. 6, § 2, p. 507. ! reality much greater reason than ho 

^ lb. § 1. The breadth is greatly was aware of, for this caution, 
exaggerated— that of the southern por- ® See note to Chapter XVI. p. 644. 

tion of the Caspian being really less ® He is cited by Strabo (xi. 7, § 1, 

than 240 G. miles: while the length p. 508) as describing the Caspian as 
is in reality nearly three times the just about equal in size to the Euxine, 
breadth. Strabo himself adds, after which, as a rough approximation, is a 
citing the statements of Eratosthenes, correct estimate, 
that allowance must bo made for Mn- * xi. 7, § 4, p. 510 j 11, § 5, p. 518. 
siderable vagueness in regard to regions 6 fitproi *la^dprris av* apxvs reKous 
so little known, especially in respect to HrepAs itm rov ‘'n^ou kuI eis fihv ttjp 
distances (8e? wepl ruv ip rp pLcplSi abr^p rf\€vrup BdXarrw^ al S* ififio\al 
ravrri koI rots iirl roffovrov iKT^rorntr- Siixovcrip dO^\rf\wv, &s XlarpoicA^s, 

ptipots air\o6a’rcpop axoveiPj /cal fidAurra Trapaadyycu ws oyBorfKopra, 
irepl r&p SiacrrripLdToiv'). He had iii 
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had been ignored by previous geographers or supposed to be 
a mere tributary of the Oxus, but according to Strabo bad 
a distinct course and fell into the Caspian by a separate 
mouth.’ 

§ 6. Proceeding eastward from Hyrcania and the south-east 
comer of the Caspiui, Strabo tells us that one still has the 
chain of Taurus on the right hand, which forms a continuous 
range from Armenia to this point, and is known generally by 
the native name of Parachoathras. It was not till after passing 
the land of the Arians that the great chain assumed the name 
of Patopamisus, while it was erroneously termed by the Mace- 
donians the Caucasus. It was this same chain which was 
prolonged without interruption to the Indian Ocean, though 
known by different names, as the Emoda, Imaus, &c.’ 

On the left or towards the north, were situated the Dase, 
nearest to the Caspian Sea, and beyond them the Massageto 
and SacsB. All these nations are included by Strabo imder 
the general name of Scythians,’ though as he justly observes 
the earlier Greek writers only gave this name to the European 
Scythians and those adjoining the Tanais and Palus Maeotis, 
and distinguished the Asiatic nomad tribes as the Massagetm 
and Sacse. Hence we find these names occurring as' those of 
nations with which Cyrus made war on his extreme frontier. 
The laxartes was the boundary which separated the Sacse, or 
nomad nations included imder that name, from the Sogdians, 
who as well as the Bactrians, were a comparatively civilized 
people, even before they had shared in the Greek civilization 
introduced by the Bactrian kings. That monarchy had been 
already overthrown before the time of Strabo, and he distinctly 
tells us that the barbarians who had wrested the fertile pro- 
vinces of the Bactrians and Sogdians from their Hellenic rulers 
were tribes from beyond the laxartes, to which he gives the 

* xi. 7, p. 509. The Odius of Arte- until quite leoently, ae imperreotl y 
midorae may be certainly identified known ae that of the Ochus among the 
with the modurn Attrdc ; the courso anciente. ' zL 8, p. 511. 

of which was even in modem timeiii * zi. 8, § 2, p. 511. 
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names of Asii| Pasiani, Tochari, and Sacarauli, but apparently 
includes them all under the general term of Sacm.^ The name of 
Sacas or Sakas was in fact the Persian appellation for the nomad 
nations on their northern frontier,* and doubtless applied with 
as little regard to their ethnic affinities or subdivisions as was 
that of Scythians by the Greeks, or Tartars in modem times. 

§ 7. Of the countries south of the laxartes, Sogdiana, Bac- 
triana. Aria and Margiana, Strabo gives but a brief account, 
and appears to have known very little, if at all, more than 
what he learned from Eratosthenes and the historians of Alex- 
ander. He has indeed given us a few interesting historical 
particulars concerning the growth and extension of the Greek 
kingdom of Hactria, which at one time extended over a con- 
siderable part of the north-west of India, down even to the 
mouths of the Indus, while they carried their arms eastward as 
far as the Seres and Phryni.^ This notice is taken from Apol- 
lodorus of Artemita, and is therefore the first mention of the 
Seres in any ancient writer.® But Strabo evidently did not 
see its importance, as he brings it in merely in passing. It is 
curious indeed that although the use of silk was, as we have 
seen, already familiar to the Bomans in his day, and the name 
at least of the Seres was well known to them, he never alludes 
to their existence, except in this incidental manner, nor does 
he even mention the trade in silk, which must have already 
assumed considerable importance.® He had certainly no idea 


* xi. 8, § 2 , p. 511. This event took 

S laoe about b.o. 126, though the exact 
ate cannot be fixed. The only other 
writer who mentions it is Trogus Pom- 
peius, of whom unfortunately only the 
mitome is preserved. He terms the 
(Pythian nations who occupied Bactria 
and Sogdiana, Sarancn, and Asiani 
(Prolog, lib. xli.) ; but in another pas- 
sage mentions also the Thocari or 
Toobari. (lb. xlii.) 

* This we are distinctly told by 
Herodotus (vii. 64, ol ykp'Tliptrai, itdanta 
Totrs Xic^6as KoXiowri Xchcaf), and his 
statement is fully confirmed by tlie 


Persian inscriptions. (See Bawlinson’s 
note, on the passage.) 

’ xL 11, § 1, p. 516. 

* Concerning the age of Apollodorus, 
see Chapter XX. p. 162. 

* In tne only passage (p. 694) where 

he mentions theXi?p<sa— a kind of 
woven stuffs (d^cicrfiara) made of a sort 
of thread seraph from the bark of trees 
(Ik tikwv fyuyofi4yiif — he 

regards them as an Indian product, 
analogous to cotton. But this passage 
is taken from Nearchus ; and the men- 
tion of the Seres as one of the most 
long-lived of the Indian tribes, attain- 
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of their real geographical position, and supposed them to be 
merely a nomad race of Scythians. 

The north of Asia, as well as the r^ons east of Sogdiana, 
was indeed, as he expressly teUs us,^ a mere blank to him : 
and it was only by conjecture that he inferred them to be 
occupied by nomad nations, resembling the Scythians in their 
habits of Ufe. It was not certain, though alleged by some, 
that the sea extending around from India to the Caspian had 
ever been navigated, though it was believed, on the authority 
of Patrocles, to be possible.’ 

§ 8. It seems to have been also in his day a received con- 
clusion in geography,’ though in fact resting upon mere 
conjecture, that the great mountain chain which traversed the 
whole continent of Asia from west to east, and was called 
Imaus in its easternmost continuation, ended in the Indian 
Ocean without projecting in any material degree beyond the 
rest of India. From the promontory thus formed (to which he 
gives the name of Tamams, adopted from Eratosthenes), which 
separated India from Scythia, the coast towards the north 
trended rapidly away, so that this portion of Asia assumed 
something of a pyramidal form, having the vertex at the 
promontory already mentioned. 

It is singular that a notion so utterly devoid of foundation 
should have assumed so consistent and definite a form. It is 
almost more sing^ular to find a geographer like Strabo, though 
admitting his entire ignorance of this part of Asia, proceeding 
to define its length and breadth ; the former of which along 
the chain of the Taurus &om the Caspian Sea to the Indian 
Ocean he determines to be about 30,000 stadia, or 3000 G. 
miles, while the breadth was less than ten thousand stadia.’ 


ing the age of more than 200 yean 
(pp. 701, 702), is derived from Onesi- 
erfiiis,and oannot be regarded as show- 
ing any real aoqnaintanoe with the 
nation bearing that nama 

• xL 11, § C F 818. 

* otgr ifia^vyoOn M, tri wtptiw\mird$> 


runs iewh r^t M rV 'VpiuvCar, 

Srt tvmriif, HarpoKX^t fljntK*, zi. 11, 
§ 6, p. 018. Pliny and other later 
writers, as we dial! Bee, asserted that 
the pusage had been actually mada 
■ Ibid. § 7, p. 519. 

« Ibid. p. 019. 
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It is nimecessaiy to point ont that these conclusions are mere 
inferences, based upon the cammed length and breadth of the 
whole continent and other assumptions equally unfounded. 

§ 9. Betuming from these little known regions towards the 
west, Strabo proceeds to describe two countries — Armenia end 
Media — which he considers as situated rather in the range of 
Mount Taurus than either to the north or south of it, being so 
intersected and encircled by the various ramifications of that 
great chain that they could not be assigned to the group of 
nations on either side of it.” Armenia especially he correctly 
describes as being almost entirely a land of mountains and 
high table-lands,' which contained the sources of several great 
rivers, especially the Euphrates and the Tigris, and the Arazes 
towards the Caspian, as well as others of minor importance 
which flowed to the Euzine Sea. 

On this occasion he gives a general outline of the direction 
and conformation of the chain of Taurus and its subsidiary 
ranges, which shows a considerable acquaintance with the 
orography of this part of Asia.' Mount Taurus (he tells us) 
takes its rise in Oaria and Lycia, but does not at first attain 
any considerable height or breadth. It first rises to a great 
elevation opposite the Chelidonion islets on the frontiers of 
Lycia and Pamphylia,' and from thence extends eastwards to 
the north of Cilicia, a great part of that country being formed 
by the valleys intercepted between the offshoots of the great 
mountain range. Beyond that it throws off two great arms or 
branches, the one called Anti-Taurus, towards Cappadocia and 
Armenia Minor, the other, Amanus, towards the south, ex- 
tending to Syria and the Euphrates. The main chain itself, 
though cut through by the Euphrates, is continuous with the 


* zi. 12 , § 1 , p. 520. 

* dptur^itOf xi. 14p § 4, p. 528. 

» xi. 12. §8 2-4. 

' On this account many writers con- 
sidered that the headland opposite to 
these islands was the beginning of the 
chain of Taurus, but Btrabo properly 
points out that the mountain ridge 


which separated Lycia fh)m the dis- 
tricts of the interior (the Gibyratica) 
was in fact a continuation of the 
Taurus, which was thus prolonged into 
the Rhodian Perm, and might be con- 
sidered as ending in the mountain pro- 
montories opposite to Rhodes (xiy. 2, 
§ 1 ; 8 , § 8 ). 
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mountains of Armenia on the other side of that river, and it is 
here that it rises into a great mountain mass, sending out 
offshoots in different directions, known by the name of Pary- 
adres, and other local appellations, and forming the boundary 
of Armenia on the side of the Iberians and Albanians. From 
this great central mass was continued another chain towards 
the east, known by the name of Farachoathras, bordering on 
the Caspian Sea and extending through Media Atropatene and 
the Greater Media to the Caspian Gates, whence it was con- 
tinued still farther east along the confines of Aria. It was 
this east and west prolongation of the chain that was regarded 
by Greek geographers from Eratosthenes to Strabo as the true 
continuation of the Taurus, which served to connect it with 
the great ranges of the Faropamisus or the Hindoo Eoosh. 
But besides this there were several subsidiary ranges to the 
south of the Euphrates in its upper course, and it was to the 
most elevated portion of these that the Greeks gave the name 
of Niphates, in which according to Strabo the Tigris took its 
rise.* From thence there branched off towards the south 
another great ridge called Zagriuin or Zagros, extending a 
long way, and forming the separation between Media on the 
one hand and Assyria and Babylonia on the other, till it joined 
on to the mountain ranges of Susiana and Persia. 

§ 10. In connection with this subject Strabo gives ah account 
of the course of the Euphrates and Tigris, both of which rivers, 
as he correctly tells us, rose in the mountains of Armenia.^ 
The lower part of their courses, where they encompassed 
Mesopotamia, had long been familiar to the Greeks, and even 
the upper part of that of the Euphrates was well known to 
Strabo, who correctly describes it as rising in the northern 
portion of the Taurus, and flowing in the first place from east 
to west through the Greater Armenia to the frontiers of the 
Lesser: then separating that province from Acilisene and 
making a sudden turn to the south where it reached the 


xi. 12, § 4. 


‘ Ibid. 12, § 3; 14, $ 2. 
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confines of Cappadocia; thenceforward leaving Cappadocia 
and Commagene on the right, and Acilisene and Sophene on 
the left, till it issued into the plains of Syria, and took another 
great bend towards Babylonia and the Persian Gulf. In this 
description Strabo clearly had in view only the northern branch 
of the Euphrates — that which fiows near Erzeroum, and has its 
sources in the mountains not far from that city. It is this 
river which alone was regarded both by Greek and Bomaii 
writers as the true Euphrates, and which is still distinguished 
by the name of Frat. The southern arm or affluent, called at 
the present day the Murad Tchai, which is considered by 
modern geographers, as well as by native Armenian writers, as 
one of the main sources of the Euphrates, and is in fact the 
larger river of the two, was treated by ancient geographers 
as a mere tributary, and is not even noticed by Strabo in 
describing the geography of Armenia.® 

The Tigris he describes as rising in the southern slopes of 
Mount Taurus, and says that its sources were distant from 
those of the Euphrates about 2500 stadia. This river also rises 
from two different and distant sources, forming two different 
arms, which, after holding separate courses, unite between 
Diarbekr and Mosul. But there seems no doubt that Strabo 
regarded as the main source of the Tigris the stream that rises 
in Mount Niphates, and flows from thence due south until it 
joins the river of Diarbekr.® From the terms in which he 
speaks, both here and elsewhere, of the outflow of the two 


^ It was, however, in all probability | 
this river, which under the name of I 
Arsanias had acquired celebrity in the | 
Mithridatic Wars by the defeat of j 
Tigrancs on its banks by Lucullus i 
(Plut. LucuU. 81), and which figures | 
again in the wars of the Romans with j 
the Armenian kings (Tacit. Anndl. xv. 
15). It is doscrilx^ by I’liiiy as a tribu- 
tary of the Euphrates (Plin. if. N. v. 24, 

§ 84). It is also, as has been already 
observed, the river to which Xenophon 
gives the name of Euphrates. (See 
Chapter X. p. 353.) 


’ lie lias elsewhere a strange story 
of the Tigris flowing through the Lake 
Arsene (tho Lake of Van) without 
mingling its waters, which fell into a 
great chasm at one end of the lake, and 
after flowing for a long distance under- 
ground, reappeared in tiic district of 
Clialonitis (xi. p. 529). The last addi- 
tion is utterly unintelligible, the dis- 
trict known ns Clialonitis being far 
away in the cnstcin port of Assyria, at 
the foot of Mount Zagros. There is 
probably some mistake in the name. 
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great riven into the Fenian Gnlf, it is clear that each of them 
in his day had still its separate outlet to the sea, instead of 
uniting their streams into one as they do at the present day/ 

§ 11. Armenia had, as we have already seen, been fint 
opened out to the knowledge of geographen by the campaigns 
of Lucullus and Fompey in the Mithridatic Wan, while the 
expedition of M. Antony against the Farthians had fint made 
them acquainted with Media Atropatene or Azerbijan. Strabo 
availed himself of the materials thus furnish^ him, and 
there was probably no part of Aria of which his knowledge 
was more in advance of that of Eratosthenes. But the rugged 
and mountainous character of the two countries, and the 
intricate and complicated relations of the mountain chains by 
which they are travened, opposed great difficulties to an 
accurate geographical knowledge of them — and Strabo’s in- 
formation was still very imperfect. Thus we find him describing 
three lakes, one to which he gives the name of Spauta,' in 
Media Atxopatene, remarkable for its excessive saltness ; the 
other two, which he calls Mantiane and Arsene or Thopitis in 
Armenia. Both of these had also salt or brackish water, the 
former especially, which he calls the largest lake next to the 
Mseotis, and which had salt-works on its shores. There are in 
fact only two lakes to which his description can possibl;^ t^pply / 
the Lake of Van, which is that called by him Arsene or 
Thopitis — it is the Arsissa of Fliny and Ftolemy — and the 


* It may, however, be questioned 
whether he is not here simj^y follow- 
ing Eratosthenes, without enquiry as 
to what changes might have token 
place in the interval. 

* It is a very plausible suggestion 
of M. St. Martin f JIftfm. sur VAmufnie), 
and tlie recent editors of Strabo, that 
this name, which is written ^trtaha in 
all our MSS., should really be Kcnrovra, 
and is a corruption of the Armenian 
name Eapotan, signifying the bhce lake. 
Strabo himself tells us that this was 
the signification of the Armenian name 
(KvayTi ipfiiiy€v0u<ra)f though he erro- 
neously connects this int^pretation 
with we name Movriai^, which has no 


such meaning. (See Kramer’s note, ad 
he,) The Lake of Urumiah, also 
called Shahi, which is without a doubt 
the lake meant by Strabo, is remark- 
able at the present day for its excessive 
saltness. Accordii^ to Col. Monteith 
(Journal of Geogr, Soc, vol. iii. p. 56) it 
contains nearly twice as much salt as 
the sea. 

* There is indeed a third lake, in 
4ho north of Armenia, of considerable 
size, now called the Lake Gonkoha, 
but this is out of the question, as its 
waters are perfectly fresh and conse- 
quently abound in fish. (See Col. Mon- 
teith, Z.C. p. 41.) 
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Lake of tJmmiah on the bordeis of Aimenia and Atiopatene, 
which is clearly the one that he describes under the name of 
Spauta in the one country, and of Mantiana in the other.^ 
Such a confusion might easily arise in writing from different 
materials, but it shows how far he was still removed from 
possessing a correct geographical idea of the countries in 
question. 

In other respects his account of Armenia and the neigh* 
bouring province of Atropatene is generally accurate enough ; 
and he hod a clear knowledge of the topographical relations of 
the various provinces and districts into which Armenia was 
divided, or by which it was surrounded ; though modem geo* 
graphers have much difficulty in determining their position 
and extent. Of the greater Media, or the country generally 
known by that name, he treats in connection with Media 
Atropatene, although in a geographical point of view it would 
certainly have been more proj)erly classed with the pro- 
vinces of the Persian Empire south of the Taurus. His 
geographical account of this province is brief and summary, 
and we perceive immediately that he had here no recent 
sources of information, and was forced to fall back entirely 
upon Eratosthenes and other authorities of the Macedonian 
period. Media, indeed, was in all times a country imperfectly 
^own, and 'its boundaries seem never to have been very accu- 
rately defined, Strabo’s own account is by no means clear,* 
and there can be little doubt that the relations and limits of 
the mountain tribes, that were by some regarded as belonging 
to Media, by others to the adjoining provinces, were in reality 
subject to frequent changes. The mountaineers of the lofty 
ranges of Zagros were evidently as little really subject to the 
Persian or Macedonian rulers, as the Eoords of the present 


' Sttalw, xi. 18, § 2 ; 14, § 8. In 
point of fact eveiy one of these lakes ia 
known at the present day by at least 
two different names. 

* He tells ns (xi. 18, § 6) that Media 
was bounded on the east by Parthia 
and the mountains of the Cossssans. 


But the Oossasans, according to his own 
account, as well as that of other 
writers, inhabited the ranges of Mount 
Zagros^ on the west of M^ia, and ad- 
foining the district of Elymais; nor 
nave we anv trace of the existence of 
sndt a people farther east. 
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day to the Turks or Persians. The Cosseeans in particular 
were in the habit of levying tribute from the Persian kings, 
when they moved with their court from Babylonia to Ecbatana, 
their usual residence in summer.* But according to Strabo 
Media might be properly considered as extending from the 
pass called the Median Gate, leading Horn Ecbatana into 
Babylonia, on the west, to the Caspian Gates on the east ; 
a distance which he estimates at 4100 stadia.^ He justly 
describes it as a cold and upland country, almost entirely 
mountainous, with the exception of the portion near the 
Caspian Gates — the environs of the modem Teheran — which 
was a fertile and productive plain. Even in the mountain 
districts also there were some fertile valleys, and both Media 
and Armenia were renowned for their breed of horses, vast 
numbers of which were reared in both countries, and furnished 
annually as tribute to the Persian kings. 

§ 12. Strabo now returns nearer home, and his twelfth book 
is occupied with the description of Cappadocia and Pontus, 
and the northern provinces of Asia Minor, along the coast of 
the Euxine. Here he derived great advantages from the 
proximity of these countries to his native city : and he had 
himself travelled through a considerable part of the interior. 
Unfortunately ho has not thought fit to record the extent or 
course of his travels, but as he distinctly tells us tliat he had 
visited in person the Cappadocian Comana,* which was situated 
quite in the interior, in the upper valley of the Sarus, he must 
have traversed a considerable portion of that province. It is 
not unlikely that he returned to his native city by this route. 


» Strabo, L c. 

* This is greatly ovor-estimate^l, 
though probably taken from Apollo- 
dorus of Artemita, the historian of the 
Parthian Wars, whom ho cites else- 
where (xi. p. 519), for the total distance ' 
from his native city to the Caspian, 
which lie estimated, still more erro- 
neously at SOOO stadia. As Artemita 
lay on the high r»ad from Seleucia to 
Ecbatana, it is strange that Apollo- 


dorus should not have been better 
informed^. 

The pass across Mount Zagros, to 
which he gives the name of Median 
Gate irv\ri, xi. 13, § 8), is 

clearly that leading from Hamadan by 
Kermanshah to Bagdad, which must in 
ail iigcs have formed one of the prin- 
cipal passes across the great mountain 
chain. 

* xii. 2, § 3, p. 535. 
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across Cilicia and Cappadocia from Tarsus to Amasia. His 
description of Mazaca (better known by its later name of 
Caesarea) at the foot of Mount Arga)us9 and his information 
concerning the ascent of that mountain, also point apparently 
to the result of a personal examination.® The general cha- 
racter that he gives of the country as an open upland tract, 
almost wholly bare of wood, but not devoid of fertility, and 
producing abundance of corn, as well as supporting immense 
quantities of sheep and an excellent breed of horses, is fully 
confirmed by the descriptions of recent travellers. He notices 
also various mineral productions of the country, the most im- 
portant of which was the red earth, commonly known as the 
Sinopic, from its being exported from that city, but which was 
really found in Cappadocia.^ The vestiges of volcanic pheno- 
mena at the foot of Mount Argseus had also attracted his atten- 
tion, and he describes the plain below Mazaca as impregnated 
with fire, which was visible in holes and chasms for an extent 
of many stadia.® If this account be not greatly exaggerated, 
there must have been volcanic outbreaks of the mountain at a 
period much more recent than is generally supposed. Strabo 
however does not mention any tradition of such an event. 

He gives a distinct account of the course of the two im- 
portant rivers, the Sarus and the Pyramus, which took their 
rise in Cappadocia, and thence bursting their way through 


« xii. 2. § 7. Ho tells us that Mount 
Ar^sDus is tho most lofty of all (in 
Asia Minor?), and its summit is 
covered with perpetual snow : that 
those who ascend it, who aro few in 
number, assert that in fine weather 
both seas, the Euxine and the Gulf of 
Issus, might be seen from its summit. 
This story has every appearance of 
being gathered from the inhabitants of 
Mazaca. The first traveller in modern 
times who made the ascent was Mr. 
William Hamilton, who met with 
cloudy weather, but did not believe it 
possible that the two seas could be seen 
in any case, on account of the high 
mountains which iutervcuo both to the 


N. and the S. (Hamil inn's Jgia Minor, 
vol. ii. p. 280). Its elevation he cal- 
culates at 13,000 feet, and there is not 
only much snow on the summit, but 
extensive glaciers descend from thenco 
on its northern and eastern flanks. 
Since that time the mountain has been 
again aseeiided by M. Tehihatcheff. 

* xii. p. 540. He terms this filKros^ 
and evidently considers it as identical 
with that of Spain, wliich is true cin- 
nabar ; but the Sinopic ^l\ros was only 
a kind of bright red earth, of an 
ochreous nature. 

® xii. 2, § 7. TrvpiKrjvra vtSia Kal 
fifora ^6Bp<av irupos M oradious no\- 
\ovs. 
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the lofty ranges of Mount Taurus flowed through Cilicia to the 
sea.* Of the remarkable gorge by which the Fyramus forced 
its way through the mountains he has given us a particular 
description, which was evidently derived from personal obser- 
vation.* 

§ 13. With Fontns he was of course familiar, and it is an 
important fact in the ethnography of Asia that he distinctly 
oonflims the statement of Herodotw and other writers that the 
Cappadocians, who had originally extended from the chain of 
Taurus to the Euxine, were of Syrian extraction, or belonged 
to the great Aramsean race, in common with the Syrians and 
Assyrians.* At the same time he speaks of the various tribes 
inhabiting the mountain ranges near the Euxine, the Moscbi, 
the Tibareni, and the Chaldssans, — ^in terms which seem to 
imply that they were separate tribes, and they may probably 
have been of a difiSerent race, perhaps more coimected with 
their Armenian and Caucasian neighbours. But the ethno- 
graphy of these mountain tribes is a problem of hopeless 
perplexity. It is certain however that the separation of 
Pohtus from Cappadocia was a purely artificial one, arising in 
the first instance from the division of the great province of 
Cappadocia under the Persian Empire into two satrapies, 
which after the Macedonian conquest gradually be^same con- 
solidated into separate kingdoms.' The boundary as finally 
established was one of the mountain ridges parallel with the 
Taurus, which traverse this part of Asia Minor, but it cannot 
now be identified.* 

Strabo has left us a detailed enumeration of the districts 
into which Cappadocia was divided in his time, eleven in all, 
but several of these are otherwise unknown, and cannot be 


• xlL 2, H 8, 4. p. m 
' The wordB offrat Oto/tw are eon- , 
dnrive on this point 
It is only quite of late yean that 
these defiles of the Tanras, whidi eon- 
neot the njfiands of Oataonia with 
Cilicia, have been explored by modern 
traTellem. 


* This is disputed by Sir H. Bawlin- 
son {Berodobu, toI. i. pp. 658-4), hat 
his argoments appear to me fiur from 
oonvinoing: and it is diffionlt to see 
bow Strabo conld have been mistaken 
npon such a point. 

* Strabo, xii. 1, $ 4, p. 584. 

* xiL 2, $ 10, p. 540. 
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determined with any certainty. There were only two cities in 
the whole country, which he considers worthy of the appel> 
lalion, Mazaca and Tyana : the other districts contained only 
a scattered population, with a few strongholds or fortresses, 
among which that of Nora, so long defended by Eumenes, was 
one of the most celebrated Even the fertile district of 
Melitene, adjoining the Euphrates, which presented a great 
contrast to the rest of Cappadocia from its abounding in vines 
and fruit-trees, did not contain a town of any importance.^ 

The description of Fontus by Strabo’ is one of the most 
complete and satisfactory portions of his work, and is by fiar 
the best account that we possess from any ancient writer of 
a country that until very recently was but imperfectly known 
to modem geographers. With it he associates the Lesser 
Armenia, obviously on account of its situation west of the 
Euphrates, as that district was politically connected either 
with Armenia properly so called, or with Cappadocia. 

On the other hand the mountain tribes of the Tibareni and 
Chaldeeans who inhabited the ranges of Faryadres, between 
the confines of Armenia Minor and the Euxine, were under 
the rule of Fythodoris, who bore the title of Queen of Fontus. 
These mountaineers, as well as their neighbours the Moschi, 
who more immediately adjoined the confines of Colchis, were 
still in a very rude and barbarous condition, dwelling in great 
forests, and subsisting on wild fruits and the flesh of animals 
procured by the chase.’ Some of them even lived in trees ; 
others in high towers. These last were the Mosynoeci of 
Xenophon, but Strabo does not recognize the name as one 
existing in his time.' He tells us however that the people to 
whom he gives the name of Chaldeeans, were the same who 
had been formerly called Chalybes,' and had been renowned 


* xii. 2, § 6, p.S87. Thestiong forU 
resB of Tomisa, whidi flgnies promi- 
nently in the Hitbridatio Wan, was 
ritoated on the eastern side of the 
Euphrates, and consequently belonged 
properly to Sopheno. Ib. § 1, p. S 89 . 


* siL 8. The geogn^yof this part 
of AiHr Minor was but little known in 
modem times before the travels of Mr. 
WUliam Hamilton in 1886 (published 
in 1848). « IUd.§18.p.M9. 

■ lUd. • ziL 8, § 19. 
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from the earliest ages as workers in iron : and he then enters 
into a long and tedious discussion ^ to show that these were 
the same people termed by Homer Halizones, who dwelt about 
a place called by the poet Alybe, " where was the birth-place 
of silver.” * The connection of the names Alybe and Chalybes 
would be probable enough, were it supported by any other 
arguments : but it is not ; and had the poet ever heard of so 
distant a people as the Chalybes, it would doubtless have been 
as workers in iron, the natural abundance of which in the 
region in question must have attracted attention from a very 
early period.* 

Mithridates the Great having extended his dominion along 
the shores of the Euxine from the borders of Colchis to 
Heraclea, thus including all the sea-coast of Paphlagonia, and 
a part of that of Bithynia, Strabo has adopted the same exten- 
sion, and has described under the head of Fontus the whole 
southern coast of the Euxine, beginning from Heraclea. This 
long line of sea-board was studded throughout with Greek 
colonies, some of which, as Heraclea, Sinope, Amisus, Fhar- 
nacia and Trapezus, were flourishing and important commer- 
cial cities; while many smaller settlements are noticed in 
detail by Strabo, who was evidently well acquainted with the 
whole line of coast, and has given a careful enumeration of its 
rivers and headlands, as well as of the towns which lined its 
shores.^ 

§ 14. It is quite otherwise with the interior of the country. 
So fhr as the province of Fontus, properly so called, is con- 

' xii. 8, §§ 20-24. mentioned hy Strabo ; and it apf^rs 

• airrip •QSCot «al 'Eir^po^of in bis time there were no silver 

rjpxov, mines in the land of the Chalybes, 

opyiipow «o^ though he cutaumea that there were in 

Homer, /Ifos, 11. wi. ^0 time of Homer St rUs yns Ti 
flirctWa, yvy fiiy triolipov, wp&rtpoy oi 

* See the interesting account of the ^ ical ipy^pov. xii. 3, § 19). See Note A, 
mode in which iron is worked at the ' p. 336. 

present day in this district, in Hamil- ^ xii. 3, §§ 7-18, pp. 543-518. In 
ton’s Travda in Aaia Minor, yol. i. pp. this instance we have the advantage of 
271-277. Silver mines are now work^ comparing the details furnished by 
at Gumisch Khana in the interior, Stri^, with tlie ^ually minute par- 

south of Trebizond, but these are not ticulars in the Puripliis of Arrian. 
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cemed, the knowledge of our autnor was complete and definite, 
as might naturally have been expected with regard to his 
native country. His description of the fertile valleys and 
plains of Western Pontus is highly characteristic, and almost 
all the localities which he describes have been readily iden- 
tified by modem travellers. The picture which he gives us 
of his native city Amasia, and its very peculiar and striking 
position, was found by Mr. Hamilton to be at once clear and 
satisfactory, though it had been imperfectly understood by 
persons who had not visited the locality.’ But the personal 
knowledge of Strabo evidently extended very little, if at all, 
beyond the Halys, and with the interior of Paphlagonia and 
Bithynia, as well as the great provinces of Galatia, Phrygia, 
and Mysia, his acquaintance was apparently very imperfect. 
The brief and perfunctory manner in which he describes these 
interior regions of Asia Minor affords a strong contrast with 
the fullness and clearness of his account of Pontus, as well as 
with the copious details which he furnishes concerning the 
provinces on the western coast. 

He tells us indeed expressly ’ that it was difficult to define 
the limits of the different nations that occupied the interior of 
Asia, and even those of Bithynia and Mysia, on account of the 
frequent changes and fluctuations, ethnographical as well as 
political, to which they had been subject. In the former 
point of view he distinctly inclines to regard the Mysians, 
Bithynians and Phrygians as cognate races, probably all alike 
of Thracian origin.^ The Galatians were of course well known 
as a historical fact to be Gauls, and the three tribes into which 
they were divided still retained the purely Gaulish names of 
Trocmi, Tolistobogii, and Tectosages.® South of Galatia, on 
the confines of Cappadocia and Phrygia, he places the great 
salt lake of Tatta, which constitutes in fact one of the leading 
physical features of the interior.* Immediately to the soul^ 

* Hamilton's Reteareket in A$ia taken by Herodotus (vii. 73, 74). 

Minor, vol. i. pp. 866-870. * See Chapter XX. Note B, p. 200. 

* lii. 4, § 4, p. 564 ; 8, § 2, p. 671. * xiL 5, § 4, p. 568. His description 

* Ibid. p. 564. The same view was of it has been fully confirmed by recent 
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of this again lay the cold and upland tiaots of Lycaonia and 
Isautia, bare of wood and deficient in water, but famishing 
pasturage to innumerable fiocks of sheep : a description exactly 
corresponding to their present condition. Iconinm was the 
only city of importance in Lycaonia. Isanria immediately 
adjoined the foot of the Taurus, and within the ragged ranges 
of that mountain chain were the Fisidians, whose lofty and 
inaccessible strongholds had afforded them shelter during tke 
piratic wars, so that they were with great difficulty reduced by 
F. Serrilius, who derived from his exploits the surname of 
Isauricus.* The Fisidians a^un adjoined on the south the 
fertile maritime district of Famphylia, with its flourishing 
cities of Side and Aspendus. Notwithstanding the rugged and 
difficult nature of l^eir country the Fisidians seem to have 
been well known to the neighbouring Greeks, and Strabo cites 
from Artemidorus the names of thirteen of their cities, the 
most important of which were Sagalassus and Selge. Of the 
latter of these, and its extraordinary position, he has given a 
minute account (probably derived from the same authority), 
which has been confirmed by the researches of recent tra- 
vellers.® 

§ 15. While he describes the great inland province of Fl^- 
gia, as already mentioned, very briefly and imperfectly, he was 
well acquainted with that portion of it which adjoined the 
frontiers of Caria, through which led the great high-road from 
Ephesus to Apomea. The latter city, the position of which he 
describes very folly and with remarkable accuracy, was in his 
day become one of the principal centres of trade in all Asia, 
being in this respect second only to Ephesus itself* It was 


tmTellen, thon^ not nnmixed with 
ezaggetation. It is now called by the 
Tnm Xada,or the Balt Pan, turn the 
extent to wHioh it is satoxated with 
salt. 

' In the time of Zencmhon as we 
have seen, the Fisidians, though nomi- 
nally subjeet to the Fenian Emniie, 
wore iwaotioally a xaoe of indeponaent 
fiteebooten. (Bee Chapter X. p. MS.) 


* Strabo, xii. 7, p. 570. The site of 
Beige, which ie etill called Berghe, was 
flnt idontifled by Hr. Daniell in 1848. 
(See Bpiatt and Forbes’s Lueia, vd. ii. 
pp. 17-88.) 

* ziL 8, § 15, p. 577. It is not im- 
probable that Strabo’s desoription of 
Apamea may be derived from personal 
observation. We learn distinmlv that 
ho had himself visited the oity of 
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from thence that the most fi^qnented line of route led through 
Antiochia, Philomelium and Mazaca in Cappwlooia (Osesarea) 
to the Euphrates, and thence into the interior of Asia.^ 

The whole of the thirteenth, and the greater part of the 
fourteenth hook of Strabo are devoted to the description of 
the western provinces of Asia, Minor, from the Propontis to the 
frontiers of Lycia; including the Troad, Ionia, Lydia and 
Caria, with the adjacent islands. All these regions were of 
course well known to the G-reeks, and Strabo could no more 
attempt to add to the previously existing information than in 
regard to Greece itself. But his account of them, considered 
as a geographical description of a well-known country, stands 
on a very different footing from that of European Greece. He 
had here the advantage of extensive personal acquaintance 
having been sent, as we have seen, when quite a yoimg man, 
to study at Nysa in Caria, and having visited Ephesus and 
other cities of Ionia and Caria,* besides having necessarily 
seen, on his passage thither, a great part of the coasts and 
islands of this side of the .^gean. But besides this he had 
evidently for this part of his work the use of much better 
materials and authorities than any of which he availed himself 
in his description of Greece. 

This is particularly the case with regard to the Troad, under 
which name he comprises the whole of the north-western angle 
of Asia, from the Propontis to the Gulf of Adramyttiom. Here 
he had the advantage of following Demetrius of Scepsis, who, 
as we have seen, had devoted a special treatise to the dis- 
cussion of the Homeric Catalogue of the Trojan allies, in which 
he luul naturally examined wilh minute care the localities and 
names in the neighbourhood of Troy itself, and his investiga- 

Hierapdis in the valley of the Maesnder ColoBan, Enmenia, fto. (xii. 8, $§ 
on the oonflnes of Lydia and Phrygia 18, 16). 

(xiii. 4, g 14), and only 60 miles dietant * xiv. 2, § 29, p. 668. 

from Apamea. This oiiemnstance snf- ' The extent of his travels in this 
fioiently explains the aoeniate know- part of Asia cannot be determined: 
ledge he shows of Lsodieea (which he Imt he appears during his residence at 
reckons the second city in importance Eysa to have visited several of the 
in Phrygia), Hierapolis, and the smaller netehbonring cities, inclnding Mylasa 
towns m the same neighbonrfaood, in Caria, and Hierapolis in Phrygia. 
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tion had been materially aided by the situation of bis birth- 
place of Scepsis in the very centre of the region in question. 
The consequence is that Strabo, who devotes, as be himself 
acknowledges, a somewhat disproportionate space to the ex- 
amination of this small portion of Asia Minor, has in this 
instance presented ns with a chorographical description of the 
country, superior to any other that we find in his whole work : 
while the incidental discussions and controversies in regard 
to the Homeric names of localities and nations, though neces- 
sarily arising in connection with this subject, are far from occu- 
pying the disproportionate amount of attention which they do 
in the case of European Greece. The most interesting of these 
controversies at the present day is undoubtedly that relating to 
the true position of Troy itself, or the Homeric Ilium, a ques- 
tion first raised by Demetrius of Scepsis, but for our knowledge 
of which we are wholly indebted to Strabo, who adopted in 
their full extent the views of his much valued authority.^ 

We are not clearly informed what authors he followed in 
respect to the neighbouring countries of Ionia, Lydia and 
Caria, or how much may have been derived from his own 
personal observation : but there is nothing to exclude the sup- 
position that he had himself visited the principal cities of this 
part of Asia, and we know that he had extended his travels for 
some distance into the interior. His notices of Sardis and the 
tombs of the Lydian kings on the lake Coloe, and still more 
his account of the curious volcanic district called Katakekau- 
mene — ^the Burnt Land — have every appearance of being the 
result of actual inspection.^ He justly points out the con- 


* Strabo, xiii. 1, pp. 595, 597. How 
little attention these sceptical views 
attracted in ancient times is sufficiently 
shown by the fact that they are not 
oven thought worthy of mention by, 
Pliny, who dismisses the far-famed 
city with the brief and passing notice : 

&t tamen et nano Soamandria civitas 
parva, ao md passus remotum a portu 
Ilium immune^ unde omnis rerum Cla- 
ritas’* (V. 83, § 124); The Ilium to 


' which he here refers is of course the 
i city so colled in his day, and which 
• enjoyed immunity from tribute, as the 
reputed parent of Home. 

* xiii. 4, § 1 1. For a full description 
of this interesting geological district, 
see Hamilton’s Travels, vol. ii. pp. 128- 
188; and Tchihatcheff, Asie Mineure. 

Strabo describes three distinct crar 
tors, about 40 stadia distant from oiio 
another, and surmounted by rugged 
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neotion between these extinct yolcanio phenomena, and the 
earthquakes to which all this part of Asia was eminently sub- 
ject, especially Philadelphia, the city nearest to the Burnt 
Country, where earthquakes were so frequent that Strabo 
expresses his wonder how the in h abitants could be induced to 
live there.” The great earthquake which a few years before 
(a.d. 17) had destroyed, or seriously damaged, twelve of the 
chief cities in this part of Asia, especially Sardis and Magnesia 
ad Sipylum,” was, as he tells us, only one among many similar 
calamities, from which they had repeatedly suffered. Full 
information concerning other places in the interior must have 
been readily obtainable firom the Greeks in the cities nearer 
the coast : and we cannot doubt that it was Strabo’s early per- 
sonal acquaintance with these regions that led to his collecting 
the materials concerning them, which he has put together in 
so clear and satisfactory a manner. 

§ 16. Proceeding along the southern coast of Asia Minor, he 
describes in succession Lycia, Pamphylia and Cilicia, with the 
neighbouring island of Cyprus. His account of Lycia, though, 
brief, is very clear and distinct in a geographical point of view, 
and we are indebted to him for giving us on this occasion an 
account of the constitution of the Lycian League, which has 
been regarded by some political writers in modem times as the 
model of a well-constituted federation.^ For this, as well as 
for the geographical description of the country he was appa- 
rently indebted to Artemidoras:” and the same writer was 
probably one of his chief authorities in respect to Pamphylia 
and Cilicia also. But as Strabo had attended the lectures of 
Xenarchus. a Peripatetic philosopher, who was a native of 


hills, which he reasonably infers to 
have been formed of the heated matter 
ejected from them. He notices also 
that this volcanic district, like that of 
Catania in Sicily, was specially favour- 
able to the growth of vines. 

• xii.6,§18; xiii. 4. § 10. 

* Ibid. xii. 8, § 18 ; xiii. 8, § 5 ; 4, 
§ 8, Tadt. ii. 47. 


’ See the remarks of Mr. Freeman, 
in his Hutory of Federal Government 
(vol. i pp. 208-216), who cites also the 
observation of Montesquieu (Meprit dee 
LoiXy liv. ix. c. 3), that if he were called 
upon to choose a model of a federal 
republic, he would take that of Lycia. 

• See xiv. 8, § 8, p. 665. 
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Seleuoia on the Oalycadnus, he may well have derived some 
particulais from that master.* His description of Taisns also 
is of a character to lead very strongly to the inference that he 
had visited that city in person. Hut be this as it may, it is 
certain that he possessed very good information concerning 
the whole of this line of coast, and that his enumeration of 
the cities and towns, as well as of the rivers and headlands that 
formed its marked natural features, is found to be at once 
copious and trustworthy. Of the interior there was of course 
little to tell, the lofty and rugged ranges of Mount Taurus 
impending over the sea at so short a distance that there had 
never been any Greek settlements or civilized towns at any 
distance from the sea-board; except in the extreme east of 
Oilicia, where the mountains receded from the shore and the 
broad alluvial plain formed by the deposits of the rivets Sams 
and Pyramus extended from the foot of the Taurus to that of 
the Syrian Amanus.^ 

§ 17. While Strabo’s general description of Asia Minor is on 
the whole thus full and satisfactory, it is remarkable how little 
puns he has taken to fhmish us with positive data as to dis- 
tances and positions, such as would enable a geographer to 
construct a map of the country. He has indeed given such 
distances by tea along the coast of the Euxine from Tmpezus 
to the entrance of the Bosphorus, as well as for the west coast, 
adjoining the .^gean, but in regard to the latter he himself 
points out that the extremely irregular config^iiittion of the 
coast, and the number of the projecting headlands and penin- 
sulas, rendered the peripltu or coasting voyage from one point 
to another disproportionately long as compared to the direct 

* Grotkind •HUmes that Strabo Stiabo fi>Uowed his leetnies in the 
stadied under Xenarohiu at Seteueia^ latter city. 

but there is no proof of this, and as he ^ The alluvial dharaeterof this plain, 

himself tells ns ihat Xenarohns lived and its rapid extension bv the aooumu- 
bnt little at home tffiry fihr oh roKh lations of the rivers, could not fail to 
Zdrov^p)^ but spent the greater part of attract attention ; and an oracle was 
his life at Alexandria and Athens, and said to have foretold that the deposits 
inally at Borne, as . a teacher (xiv. 5, of tho Pyramus would one day reach to 
f 4)i it is mu(^ more probable that Cyprus (Strabo, xii. 2, p. dSd), 
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distance.^ But notwithstanding this he considers the whole 
line of coast from the south-west extremity of Oaria to the 
Propontis as preserving a general direction from south to north 
*^as it were on a meridian line/’^ and measuring in direct dis- 
tance about 5000 stadia, or but little less. This same line he 
considered as prolonged (according to the erroneous conception 
to which we have already more than once adverted) in the 
same direction to Oyzicus and Byzantium. As might be 
expected under thw circumstances ^ estimate of 5000 stadia 
is greatly exaggerated, the distance from Bhodes to the Hel- 
lespont by the nearest course which was possible for a navi- 
gator to pursue being little 'more than 800 G. miles (8000 
stadia), while that measured along a meridian line would not 
exceed 4 degrees of latitude or 2400 stadia. But such a line 
instead of falling, as he supposed, at the entrance of the 
Hellespont, would in reality strike the Propontis east of 
Cyzicus. 

He also, in common with all his predecessors, exaggerated 
the degree to which the promontory of Carambis projects 
into the Euxine towards the north ; while on the south coast 
on the contrary he does not seem to have been aware of the 
extent to which Lycia projects towards the south beyond the 
southernmost point of Caria.^ But his incidental notice that 
the Chelidonian Islands were opposite to (t.s. on the same 
meridian with) Canopus in Egypt, is remarkably accurate,* 
and supplies an important point in constructing the map of 
this part of the Mediterranean. 

§ 18. For the interior of the country he was possessed of 


* xiY. 1, § 2, p. 632. 

* iKoi Konrhv ^ M^tms h wXovs fi^xpi 
r^s npaworrtdos, /tMtnififipuriv rm 
frot&y ypa/ifiiiy tirov irci^aKio’xcAtctfv cror 
9tvy /lue^y dnroXtlyovtray, xiY. 2, § 14. 
It would be difficult to And a coast to 
which such a oharaoteristio was lets 
applicable than to the west coast of 
Asia Minor. 

* xiy. 5, § 22, p. 677. Ho is here 
aiming against Apollodorus, but 
neither one nor the otlier appears to 


I have had any clear idea of the conflgu- 
I ration of this part of Asia Minor, which 
is indeed so complicated that we cannot 
I wonder at any one unprovided with a 
! good map^ on which the bearings were 
correctly laid down, failing to under- 
stand it. 

* xiv. 8, § 8, p. 666. So/tovo’t St ol 
XcXiSSvuu Kari Kdyw06y wtwrwiy. 
The actual difference of longitude 
does not exceed 20'. 
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yery inferior materials: here he has given us, besides some 
distances by land in Ionia and Caria, only one main line of 
route, which he has taken from Artemidorus;' and even in 
this instance he has not given us the distances in detail. The 
route in question, which was that habitually followed in 
Strabo’s time by all travellers proceeding from Ephesus towards 
the East, led £rom that city through Magnesia, Tralles, Nysa, 
and Antiochia to a place called Carura, on the confines of Caria 
and Phrygia, a distance of 740 stadia : thence through Phrygia, 
passing through Laodicea, Apamea and Metropolis to a place 
called Holmr, on the frontier of the district known as the 
Paroreius, 920 stadia : then across the Paroreius to Tyriseum 
on the confines of Lycaonia, a little more than 500 stadia : 
across Lycaonia, passing through Laodicea (called for dis- 
tinction’s sake Eatakekaumene) to Ooropassus 840, and from 
Coropassus to Garsaura, a small town on the confines of Cap- 
padocia, 120: thence to Mazaca, the capital of Cappadocia, 
680 stadia; and from Mazaca to the Euphrates at Tomisa, 
1440. From thence a road led across the chain of Taurus to 
Samosata on the Euphrates, a distance of 450 stadia.^ 

It is singular that he has not furnished us with a single line 
of route, or detail of distances across Asia Minor frOm the 
Cilician or Syrian Sea to the Euzine, though he re^atedly 
discusses the question of the so-called isthmus which united 
the peninsula of Asia Minor to the continent of Asia. We 
have seen that from the time of Herodotus downwards a very 
erroneous notion had prevailed of the breadth of this isthmus, 
or the interval from sea to sea, &om the Gulf of Issus to that 
of Amisus. That historian had described it as five days’ 
journey for an active man, and even Artemidorus (according to 
Strabo) had estimated it at only 1500 stadia. Our geographer, 
on the contrary, following the statement of Eratosthenes, con- 
siders it as not less than 3000 'stadia, which is actually in 
CTcess of the truth, if measured in a direct line, as was certainly 

* Seo Chapkr XYKI. p. (37. ' Strabo, xiv. 2, p. 603. 
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intended in this instance. But he correctly jiidges that the 
line should be drawn across either from the mouth of the 
Cydnns below Tarsus, or from the Gulf of Issue to Amisus, and 
not to Sinope, as had been done by several preceding geo- 
graphers.' Supposing the distance thus measured from sea to 
sea, nearly along a meridian line, the interval is really about 
4° 20' of latitude, or 260 G. miles (2600 stadia), so that the 
estimate of Eratosthenes and Strabo is not very wide of the 
truth. But the admission that the supposed isthmus was really 
so broad as this in great measure destroyed the idea of the 
peninsular character of Asia Minor, which had come to be a 
received article of faith among ancient geographers.’ 

§ 19. Strabo’s account of India, which occupies the greater 
part of his fifteenth book, is in some respects one of the most 
interesting parts of his work, and must have been still more so to 
his contemporaries, from the numerous particulars that he has 
brought together with regard to the natural productions and 
physical peculiarities of the country, as well as the singular 
political institutions and customs of its inhabitants. These 
are taken almost entirely either from Megasthenes, or from the 
still earlier writers, Nearchus, Onesicritus, and Aristobulus, 
who had accompanied Alexander on his expedition down the 
Indus, and had collected much hearsay information concerning 
other parts of India which they had not themselves visited. 
Later sources of knowledge he appears to have had absolutely 
none. Though a considerable trade was carried on in his day by 
way of the Bed Sea with India, and some of the traders were even 
said to extend their voyages as far as the Ganges, they were for 
the most part (he tells us) ignorant men, from whom no informa- 
tion could be obtained concerning the countries they visited.^ 


* Aniiraa was in £ict ritnated more 
than 40 O. milee, or 400 stadia fortber 
to the Bonth than Sinope; and the 
distanoe therefore by so nttoh the lees. 

* The broadest part of Asia Minor, 
from Cape Anemndw on the 8. to Cape 
OarantbU on the Iwb onlyabont SP, or 
860 Q. miles, aorofl from sea to sea. 




■ Strabo, xr. 1, § 4, p. 686. His 
statement, tbatbtif/ew 0 / them made the 
voyage round India to the month of 
the Ganges (owdnoi /tli' md irtptwtwKti- 
Kcurt ftixp* toD Tiyym), mnst certainly 
be meant to imply that soma of them 
did ot were said to have done so ; but 
it may well be doul>ted whetlier Strabo 
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He is indeed careful to impress upon his readers the vague 
and uncertain character of the materials which he had at his 
command, and upon which he was forced to rely. India had 
^m a very early period taken a strong hold upon the imagina- 
tion of the Greeks, and had thus become the subject (as Strabo 
points out) of almost endless exaggerations and fables. For 
this reason he dismisses at once with contempt all the mar- 
vellous tales of Ctesias and other early writers, and justly 
regards the expedition of Alexander as having for the first time 
opened out trustworthy information concerning this far-famed, 
but little-known, region. But even the writers of this period he 
found far &om agreeing among themselves, sometimes varying 
even with regard to facts which had come within their own 
observation, and still more concerning such as they could only 
have learnt by hearsay The care which Strabo takes to 
excuse himself on account of discrepancies and probable errors 
arising from these causes is sufficient proof that he had no 
means of correcting them from any later authorities. But, as 
we have seen in discussing the information collected by 
Megasthenes and his contemporaries,’ their statements con- 
cerning the natural productions of India, which must have 
/ come under their own personal observation, are generally accu- 
rate and trustworthy, while those relating to the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants and the peculiar social polity, which 
was calculated in an especial degree to arrest the attention 
of an intelligent Greek traveller, if not in all respects correct, 
contained much that was really valuable and interesting. 

§ 20. Unfortunately the case was far otherwise in regard 
to the purely geographical knowledge of the country. In 
this respect Strabo does not pretend to have made any advance 

had met with any one who had really had themselyes visited the country, as 
made the voyage. His report of the he truly observes, had only seen a 
embassy of the Indian king Porus to small part of it, along certain lines of 
Augustus, already noticed (see Chapter march or route, and must describe all 
XX. p. 166)^ is derived from Nicolas the rest at second hand, 
of Damascus (xv. 1, § 73). » See Chapter XIV. sect. 1. 

* Id. XV. 1, §§ 2, 10. Even those who 
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upon his predecessors, and ho adopts without modification the 
conclusions of Eratosthenes upon these points, while he admits 
the untrustworthy character of his materials, and his conse- 
quent liability to error.** In one instance only had Eratos- 
thenes possessed more definite and trustworthy information, 
which was doubtless derived from Megasthenes. This was with 
regard to the so-called royal road ” to Palibothra, which the 
Greek envoy had undoubtedly travelled, and the distances along 
which were measured.^ Eelying upon this, he had reckoned 
the distance from the Indus to Palibothra at 10,000 stadia 
(1000 G. miles), to which he added 6000 more for the distance 
from thence to the mouth of the Ganges, and thus obtained 
16,000 in all for the total length of India. Patrocles, as Strabo 
tells us, diminished this estimate to 15,000 ; but he gives us 
no account of the grounds of this correction, and does not take 
upon him to decide between them.® He adopts also the view 
of Eratosthenes with regard to the orientation of India, and its 
greatest length being from west to east, in opposition to the 
more correct conclusions of Megasthenes. Hence he considers 
the promontory of the Coniaci (Cape Comorin) to project to 
the south-east, so that its extreme point was 3000 stadia farther 
east than the mouth of the Ganges. His conception of the 
map of India did not therefore differ in any material particular 
from that of Eratosthenes. 


* Strabo, xv. 1, §§ 10, 11, p. 688. 

* Ibid. § 11. 5^ rh /x^v fi^xp^ 

IIa\i$60pwy fx®* PfPaiorepws 

€i 7 r€?y ; KarafjLCfitrprjrai yitp axoivlois, Kal 
ilarip 6dhs fiaffiKiKii ffraZlwv pLVpiuv, 

This must undoubtedly be the same 
route, the measurements along which 
are given by Pliny, but in so confused 
and corrupt a manner as to be of no 
real value (see Chapter XIV. p. 5.57 ). 
The sum total of his distances would 
give 1611 Roman miles, or 12,888 stadia 
from the Hyphanis to Palibothra, while 
Eratosthenes reckoned only 10,000 
stadia from the Indus to the same city, 
and oven this is considerably beyond 
the truth. 

0 As no Greek had lx?cn heyund 


Palibothra, it is clear that the estimate 
of Ihe distance from thence to the sea 
must liave been founded on mere hear- 
say, and from tlic nature of the country 
this must have been of the vaguest 
description. But Ihe estimate of 5000 
stadia (500 G. miles) adopted by Pu- 
trocles is a very fair approximation for 
the distance from Palibothra to ihe mouth 
of the Ganges. The distanco to the 
sea at the inouth of the Hoogly is of 
course much loss, but of this the Greeks 
had evidently no notion. It was u 
received idea among them, and is dis- 
tinctly repeated by Strabo himself (xv. 
1, § 13), that the Ganges hud but ono 
mouth ! 
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In proceeding to describe the rivers of India, he justly 
remarks that while the principal rivers of any country formed 
one of its most important geographical features, this was pre- 
eminently the case with India, where the rivers, as in the case 
of Egypt and the Nile, were essential to the fertilization of the 
country, which was only rendered habitable through their 
means.^ This was strictly true with regard to the countries 
watered by the Indus and its tributaries, and regarding those 
on the banks of the Ganges and its affluents Strabo had very 
imperfect information. This he himself repeatedly acknow- 
ledges, and while he describes in detail the rivers flowing into 
the Indus, and the lands that lay between them, he tells us 
that the others were rather unknown than known.® The name 
of the Ganges was indeed familiar to all : and though very 
exaggerated statements were current as to its size and width, 
it was generally agreed that it exceeded the Indus in mag- 
nitude, and was in fact the largest river in the known 
world.® But Strabo not only does not attempt to enumerate 
the numerous great tributaries that flow into it,^ but he does 
not specifically notice any of them, merely observing in passing 
that Artemidorus calls one of them by the name of CEdanes,® 
and that another fell into the Ganges under the walls of 
Palibothra.^ He cites also from Artemidorus the correct 


f XV. 1, § 26. p. 697. 

* rwv 5^ itrrly Ayyota irXtlwv fj 

yyutrts. Ibid. 

* Uti fihy yiip fi^yttrros r&y fivtiyMy^wt^ 
fi4ywy Korh ras rpcis iivtlpovSf ical per* 
abrhy 6 *ly96s . . . Uay&s a’vpupwytirtu. 
XV. 1, § 35. 

This had been already stated by 
Megasthenes, and probably adopted 
from him by succeeding writers. 

* The absence of all attempt at such 
An enumeration is the more remarkable 
ns Megasthenes had given a list of no 
less than nineteen affluents or tribu- 
taries of the Ganges (ArriaD, Indica, 
o. 4). Apparently Strabo had no 
means of selecting the most impr>rtant, 
and did not choose to burden his text 
with such a number of unknown names. 

- OtSdyrjs. It is tlins that the* name I 


is found in our text of Strabo (xv. 1, 
§ 72) : but as no such name is men- 
tioned by any other writer, the latest 
editors have proposed to read OlfiAyris^ 
or 'lo/idyris. It is certain that the 
omission of all mention in Strabo of 
the lomanes. or Jumna, the most im- 
portant of all the tributaries of the 
Ganges, is very singular, but even if 
its name were here introduced, its mere 
passing mention would show that 
Strabo was wholly unaware of its real 
importance. 

. * XV. 1. § 36, p. 702. The name of 
this liver has dropped out of our exist- 
ing text of Strab^ but it is probable 
that the author wrote Erannoboas, 
which we find in the parallel passage 
of Arrian (Jwd/ca, o. 10, § 5). 
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statement that the Ganges had its source in the Emodi Moun- 
tains (one of the many names by which the Himalaya was 
known to the Greeks), and flowed at flrst to the south, after- 
wards taking a turn to the east, which course he supposed 
it to pursue to Palibothra, and from thence to the Eastern 
Sea* 

§ 21. Of the great mountain chain that formed the northern 
boundary of India, and which, in accordance with the system 
of Eratosthenes, he regarded as a prolongation of the Taurus, 
and extending from west to east, he had no detailed knowledge, 
and merely tells us that its different portions were known by 
the native appellations of Paropamisus, Emodus, Imaus, and 
other names, without attempting to define or localise them 
further.* But it appears from another passage * that he applied 
the name of Imaus to the extreme eastern portion of the range, 
which ended, according to his ideas, in the Eastern Ocean; 
while that of Paropamisus we know to have belonged to the 
mountain ranges north of Afghanistan, now called the Hindoo 
Eoosh. It remains therefore to apply the name of Emodus or 
Emodi to the great central chain of the Himalayas, in which the 
Ganges as well as the Jumna and Sutledge takes its rise: 
and this appears to be the sense in which Strabo understood 
the term, though differing materially from its use by later 
geographers.’ 

Of the great peninsula of India, to the south of a line drawn 
from the mouths of the Indus to those of the Ganges, he gives us 
no particulars at all. Altogether it may safely be asserted that 
while Strabo in his account of India has shown much judgement 
in the collection of his materials from preceding writers, and a 


< 3tv. 1 , § 72. 

* T)iif ir€pi^oiK€v iirb fi^P tup 

ipKTUP TOW Taipov ra HffxO'Ta nwh rris 
'Aputprjs fi^xpi 'rrjs itpas doAdrrris, &ir€p 
ol ivixf^pioi Korit fiipos TlaptyirdfiurSp to 
K ai * H fUpBhp kqX ''Ifiaop koI &Wa opofid^oviri, 
MoKfSopts Ka^Keufop. XV. ly § 11* p. 689. 

• xi. 11, § 7, p. 519. TOW Ta^pow t^ 

TcXcwratow 5 Kdkovffip "IpmoPt ry *IpdiKf 


ffecAdrrp ^ipairrop. 

7 In accordance with this, as wo have 
seen, Artemidorus described the Ganj^cs 
as rising in the Emodian mountains («k 
TUP 'HfuoBup 6puPf 1. c.), and Strabo 
speaks of the forests between the Hy- 
daspes and A cosines as at the foot of 
the Emodian mountains (ti irphs to7s 
*HfuoBois Bptffip w\i 7 , XV. 1, § 29, p. 698). 
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sound spirit of criticism in rejecting many fables and ex- 
aggerations, there is hardly any part of his work which shows 
less progress in real geographical knowledge beyond that 
already possessed by Eratosthenes and his other predecessors. 

In regard to the island of Taprobane also, which in common 
with Eratosthenes he regarded as situated at the southern 
limit of the known world, he had nothing to add to what he 
derived from the Alexandrian geographer, and adopted his 
erroneous ideas of its position and extent. Of the great and 
wealthy islands farther east, or of the vast extension of portions 
of the Asiatic continent beyond the mouths of the Ganges, 
not the faintest rumour had reached his ears. He had found 
indeed in his authorities the name of the Seres, of whose 
longevity marvellous tales were related,” but evidently sup- 
posed them to be merely an Indian tribe. 

§ 22. Very much the same remark as applies to Strabo’s 
description of India may be made also with regard to the next 
great division of Asia — the countries which he comprises under 
the general name of Ariana. Under this head he includes all 
the provinces extending &om the frontiers of India westward 
to those of Persia, and from the Taurus and the Faropamisus 
southward to the Persian Gulf and the Erythraean Sea. As 
employed in this comprehensive sense, the term comprised the 
provinces of Gedrosia, Arachosia, the Paropamisadse, Dritngiana 
and Carmania, and extended over the greater part of the great 
central plateau or table-land of Iran, exclusive however of 
Persia or Persia Proper, and of Media, of which he had already 
treated separately: but including apparently the great salt 
desert which occupies the whole central portion of this plateau, 
extending from the frontiers of Seistan (Drangiana) to those of 
Yezd and Kerman. Of the vast extent and importance of this 
great natural feature of the tract in question * Strabo seems to 

• XV. 1, § 84, p. 701 ; § 37, p. 702. (Kinneir’s Persian Empire, p. 19), but 

* The Kliubeer or Great Salt Desert this joins on to the deserts of Kerman, 
in the north of Persia is itself in length Seistaa, and others of scarcely inferior 
about 400 miles, and 250 in breadth extent. 
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have had a very inadequate idea, and only briefly mentions it 
as the desert portion of Carmania, extending to Farthia on the 
one side and to Parsetacene on the other. But of all these 
regions he had no further knowledge than that which had 
been derived from the historians of Alexander, and had been 
already put into a definite geographical form by Eratosthenes, 
to whom he distinctly refers as the best authority, upon whose 
information he was not able to make any improvement.^ 

He describes at considerable length, though with very little 
geographical detail, the celebrated march of Alexander through 
Gedrosia ; but though this portion of his work is interesting 
for comparison with the narrative of Arrian, it contributes 
very little to clear up the grave geographical difSculties with 
which, as we have seen, the accounts of that march are com- 
plicated : ‘ while we are left almost entirely in the dark as to 
the march of Craterus with one main division of the army 
through Arachosia and Drangiana to Carmania — a line of 
route which must have contributed much to elucidate the 
geography of Ariana.® 

Of the other countries included in this section of his work 
he has given us only a very brief and summary account : but 
we are indebted to him for one important ethnographical 
notice — ^that the name of Ariana was sometimes employed in a 
wider sense, as comprising a part of Persia and Media, as well 
as Bactria and Sogdiana to the north, /or thai these nations also 
spoke nearly the same language:* a statement which, as Prof. 
Wilson observes, there is every reason to believe correct.* It 
is remarkable that in regard to all these countries he appears 
to have derived his information almost exclusively from Era- 
tosthenes or still earlier writers : we find no reference to the 
existence even of such itineraries as that which is still preserved 
to us under the name of Isidore of Charax. The knowledge of 


* XV. 2, § 8. ircol *EpaToaO€inis 
oSrus €lpriK€y oh yap \4yup 

fi€\Tiop itcdI ain ap, 

« SeeChaptci XU. NoteXx, p. 519. 


• Ibid. Note Y y, p. 521. 

• XV. 2, § 8, p. 724. €lffl ydp ir»s jcol 
6fi6y\urroi Trafii /uKp6p. 

• Wilson’s Ariana^ p. 121. 
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all Upper Asia still remained in almost precisely the same 
condition which it had attained under the successors of 
Alexander. 

§ 23. The last section of his fifteenth book is devoted by 
Strabo to Persis, or Persia properly so called, with the adjacent 
province of Susiana. Both of these districts were of special in- 
terest to the Greeks as having been so long the seat of the great 
Persian Empire that had extended its dominions from the banks 
of the Indus to the shores of the Mediterranean : and their 
leading geographical features had long been familiar to all. 
The characteristic division of Persia into three parallel tracts 
of very different physical character and climate, and yielding 
in consequence wholly different productions, is well described.* 
The first of these, a band extending along the sea-shore from 
the frontier of Carmania to the river Oroatis, was parched with 
heat, of a sandy soil and producing little else except dates. 
This is the tract now called the Ghermsir, or hot region, and 
which fully corresponds with the description of Strabo. Above 
this was a fertile district capable of producing all kinds of 
crops and especially favourable to the pasturage of sheep: 
while above this again to the north was a rugged and cold 
mountain region. The character of these separate tracts is in 
fact determined by their difference of elevation, the traveller 
proceeding towards the interior of Persia rising, as it were, by 
successive steps from the low sandy plains adjoining the sea, 
to an elevation of more than 5000 feet in the table-land of the 
interior. Of this Strabo had, as usual, but an imperfect com- 
prehension, from the want of any means of es tima t in g altitudes 
above the sea, but the contrast of the different climates was too 
marked to escape observation. He notices also^ the occurrence 
of numerous straits or narrow passes through these successive 
ranges of mountains, which had borne an important part in 
the operations of Alexander, who had insisted upon forcing 
his way through them, instead of contenting him sel f, as the 


• XV. 3, § 1. 


' XV. 3, § 6, p. 729. 
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Persian monarchs had done, with paying a sum of money to 
the mountaineers that guarded them.* 

§ 24. His account of Susiana — the modem Ehuzistan — is 
less satisfactory than that of Persia, especially with regard to 
the rivers which traversed the province, concerning which he 
found conflicting statements in his authorities, and had no 
means of reconciling them. There are indeed few problems in 
ancient geography more difficult than the determination and 
identification of the rivers of Susiana, which take their rise in 
the lofty ranges of Mount Zagros, and after traversing the 
fertile tracts of the plains, end in the marshy, muddy, alluvial 
tract that lines the whole extent of coast from the mouth of 
the Oroatis to that of the Euphrates. The difficulty arises not 
merely from the different, and apparently conflicting, state* 
ments of ancient authors, but from the changes in the country 
itself at the mouths of the rivers in question, which have been 
undoubtedly considerable, though we have no exact informa- 
tion as to their extent and nature. It is indeed only in very 
recent times that we have obtained anything like an accurate 
knowledge of the geography of Ehuzistan; the site of Susa 
itself was long a subject of ^spute,* and cannot be considered 
as having been established beyond a doubt till the excavations 
carried on in 1852 by Mr. Loftus at Sus or ShuSh, proved the 
identity of that locality with the celebrated city of which it 
retained the name, and brought to light the magnificent rains 
of the palace of the Persian kings.' The determination of the 
site of the capital establishes beyond a doubt the identity of 
the celebrated river Choaspes with the modern Eherkah, 
which flows near the ruins of Susa, while the Pasitigris of 
Hearchus and Strabo may be identified with equal certainty 
with the river now called Karan or Koran, which flows under 


' See Chapter XII., Note I, p. 475. 

* Susa was indeed correctly identi- 
Hed with the niodeni Sns or Shus by 
Major Bennell((re^raphy of Herodotus^ 
pp. 203,334): but Dr. Vincent returned 
to the opinion previously entertained 


that it occupied the site of the modem 
Shuster on the Karun {Commerce and 
Navigation of the AncientSy vol. i. p. 
449). 

^ See Ixjftus’s Chaldiea and StwianUy 
S\Oy Lend. 1857, chap. 24-31. 
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the walls of Shuster ; but if these two conclusions be admitted, 
it becomes almost impossible to find a place for the EuIsbus, 
which is described both by Stmbo and other writers as one of 
the principal rivers of Susiana.* According to the statement 
of an author named Polycleitus, — one of the historians of 
Alexander the Great who is repeatedly cited by Strabo in this 
part of his work — the Choaspes, Eulseus, and Tigris, all flowed 
into the same lake, from which they had their common outflow 
to the sea. The existence of such a lake, which has been long 
filled up by the continual advance of alluvial deposits, is 
attested by several other writers, and appears to admit of no 
doubt.^ It seems probable also that it communicated with the 
Euphrates, and received a portion of the waters of that river, 
though Strabo still regarded the main waters of the Euphrates 
as flowing into the sea by an independent channel.^ 

In the passage of Polycleitus just referred to, it seems almost 
certain that the river designated by him as the Eulmus was 
the same with the Pasitigris of Nearchus and Strabo, and other 
authorities represent the Eulseus as flowing into the Pasitigris, 
or vice versa. On the other hand there are not wanting strong 
arguments for identifying the Eulaeus with the Choaspes, 
which flowed by Susa, and which must have discharged its 
waters either into the Tigris or the lake at its mouth. It 
seems impossible to determine the question without supposing 
that the name of Eulaeus was applied to one or the other of 
the two rivers known also as the Pasitigris and Choaspes ; but 


* The Karan in the upper part of 
its course receives a trioutary, now 
imown as the river of Dizful, nearly 
equal in volume to its eastern arm, 
which is apparently the Goprates of 
Strabo (xv. 3, p. 729), and of Diodorus 
(xix. 18), which the last author de- 
scribes as falling into the Pasitigris. 

’ The existence of this lake is dis- 
tinctly attested by Nearchus ; but his 
statement concerning it is reported 
somewhat differently by Strabo and by 
Arrian, and the result is far from clear. 
Ho appears, however, to havo soiled 


from Diridotis at the mouth of the 
Euphrates to that of the Pasitigris, 
and in so doing to have passed by the 
lake which received the waters of the 
Tigris. According to this account 
therefore it would seem that the Pasi- 
tigris did not in his time flow into tlie 
lake (Strabo, xv. 3, § 5, p. 729 ; Arrian, 
•Indica, c. 42). 

* This he distinctly states on the 
authority of Nearchus and Onesicritus, 
but (as has been already observed) it 
is by no means certain that they still 
did so in his own day. 
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even if this be admitted, we aie still unable to reconcile the 
statements of ancient authors without supposing some of 
them to have confounded the two streams. It is indeed not 
strange that they should have done so, when we consider the 
extremely complicated nature of the water systems of these 
countries,* and that none of them, with the exception of 
Nearchus (whose statements we only possess at second hand) 
wrote from any personal knowledge iof the localities.* 

§ 25. Proceeding to the westward Strabo next describes the 
country which he terms Assyria, a name that he employs in 
a much more general sense Iban it is used by other authors, 
including not only the province east of the Tigris, to which 
the appellation was commonly confined, but the whole of 
Babylonia and Mesopotamia also ; so that Assyria, according 
to his use of the term, comprised the whole extent of country 
from the chain of Mount Zagros on the east to the Euphrates 
on the west. It is still more singular that he should not even 
designate the province beyond the Tigris as Assyria properly 
so called, but while he gives the name of Aturia to the par* 
ticular district in which Ninus or Nineveh was situated, he 
includes aU the other provinces on the east of the Tigris in 
Babylonia, a name usually restricted to the region between 
the two rivers. The reason of this deviation from established 
usage is unknown to us ; but it was probably connected with 
the historical confusion prevalent in his day, which regarded 
the Assyrian and Babylonian empires as identical.^ He tells 
us indeed — and no doubt correctly — that the Syrians and 
Assyrians were in reality the same people, though the name 


^ A glance at one of the most recent 
maps, since this region has been really 
examined and surveyed, will sufSce to 
show how impossible it must have been 
to comprehend its geograpliy, without 
the assistance of any map at all. 

* It is remarkable that no mention 
occurs in Strabo of Charax, which, ac- 
cording to Pliny, was one of the most 
important trading towns in this part of 
the country. The omission may in part 


be explained by the circumstance that 
Strabo seems to have made no use of 
the work of Isidore of Charax, which 
Pliny undoubtedly did; but it tends 
strongly to confirm the conclusion tl^t 
Strabo had no other information con- 
cerning these countries than what he 
derived from Eratosthenes and the 
historians of Alexander. 

^ xvi. 1, p. 737. 
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of Syrians had come to be confined in the common usage of 
the Greeks to the people occupying the countries between the 
^Euphrates and the Mediterranean.* The Cappadocians also, 
he adds, were originally the same race, and were still called in 
his time Leuco-Syrians or White Syrians; so that the same 
people had at one time extended from Babylonia to the shores 
of the Euxine.* 

With the provinces which extended from the Euphrates 
eastward to Moimt Zagros, the Greeks were well acquainted. 
They had remained under the Macedonian government after 
the death of Alexander for nearly two centuries; numerous 
cities had been founded in them by the Syrian monarchs, 
some of which had risen to great opulence and prosperity, and 
the whole country was traversed by frequented lines of com- 
mercial traffic. Hence Strabo must have had at his command 
ample materials for the description of these regions, and ac- 
cordingly we find that his geographical account of them is 
clear, consistent, and intelligible, though not entering very 
much into detail. Of the great cities that had once rendered 
this region so celebrated, he tells us briefiy that Nineveh had 
altogether disappeared, but adds (of course from mere tradi- 
tion) that it was much larger than Babylon ; ^ while of Babylon 
itself he gives a pretty full account, though he adds that the 
greater part of its site was desolate and uninhabi^d.* Its 
decay was mainly owing (as usual in such cases) to the rise of 
the neighbouring city of Seleucia, which had become a great 
emporium of trade, and was so populous and fiourishing as to 
surpass oven the metropolis of Syria, Antioch, and was the 
largest city in the East, after Alexandria in Egypt.® The 
Farthians had indeed transferred the royal residence to Ctesi- 

• xvi. 1, § 1, p, 736. 8^ ki&kKov rclxovs It 

• Ibid. § 2, p. 737. is scarcely possible that this was the 

‘ xvi. 1, § 3, p. 737. case ; but he probably copied from 

• xvi. 1, § 5, p. 738. It is strange Aristobulus or some other of the histo- 
that he describes the walls of the city, rians of Alexander, without any refer- 
and their vast height and extent, as if cnee to subsequent changes. 

they wuru still standing in his time (rbv * Ibid. ISco also xvi. 2, § 5, p. 750. 
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phon on the opposite bank of the Tigris, but this had not 
interfered with the prosperity of the commercial city, which 
was still regarded as the capital of all this part of Asia.^ 

In describing Mesopotamia Strabo is careful to point out 
the change that had taken place before his time in the trans- 
ference of the customary passage of the Euphrates from 
Thapsacus, which, as we have seen, derived so much geo- 
graphical importance from this circumstance in the days of 
Eratosthenes, to a place much higher up the Euphrates, which 
was called in consequence Zeugma or * **the Bridge.” This 
was situated just opposite to the modem town of Bir, which 
occupies the site of a Greek city called Apamea, founded by 
Seleucus Nicator,® and is still the usual place at which 
travellers proceeding from Antioch or Aleppo towards Bagdad 
cross the Euphrates. The change is one of great importance 
in tracing the routes given by ancient writers. There was also 
another passage much frequented in his time at Samosata in 
Commagene, where the line of route through Asia Minor, that 
he has given us from Artemidorus, crossed the Euphrates.® 

§ 26. Syria was of course familiar to the Greeks from its 
having so long been the seat of empire of the Seleucidan 
dynasty, under whom it had attained to great opulence and pro- 
sperity. Hence we find the description of it in Strabo at once 
full and satisfactory. That of the Phoenician coast especially is 
so detailed that we might readily have supposed it to be derived 
from personal examination, were it not that an expression in 
his account of Tyre points to the opposite conclusion.^ Yet 
his ideas concerning the interior, especially of Palestine, were 
in some respects strangely inaccurate. Thus, although he was 


* xvi. 1 , § 16, p. 743. 

» Plin. H. N. v. 24, § 87. According 
to Pliny, Seleucus was also the founder 
of Zeugma, but it does not follow that 
the passage at Thapsacus was aban- 
doned at so early a period. 

* Strabo, xiv. 2, § 29, p. 654 ; xvi. 2, § 
3, p. 749. Strabo himself appears to have 
been in some confusion between these 


two places of passage, which were in 
fact 72 Roman miles apart (Plin. 1. c.). 
The one was the most convenient for 
travellers from Antioch, the other for 
those coming from Asia Minor. 

’ 4vrav$a 94 ^act froKvar^ovs r4t$ 
ouclas^ &<rrt ical ruv 4v fiaWov, 

xvi. 2, § 23. See note to p. 212. 
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acquainted both with the Lake of Gennesareth and the Dead 
Sea, of which last and its natural peculiarities he gives a full 
description (taken apparently from Posidonius), he by a strange 
mistake confounds it with the Sirbonian Lake or Marsh, on 
the frontiers of Palestine and Egypt. At the same time ho 
distinctly connects its peculiar character with the other signs 
of volcanic action observable in the country, and adds that 
^‘according to the traditions of the natives” it had been 
formed by a catastrophe which had overwhelmed thirteen 
cities, of which Sodoma was the capital, the greater part of 
which had been swallowed up in the lake.® By another not 
less singular error, he supposes the Jordan, which he justly 
terms the largest river of this part of Syria, to flow into the 
Mediterranean (!); and even tells us that it was habitually 
navigated upwards from that sea.® At the same time he 
correctly describes the river that flowed by Damascus (the 
Ohrysorrhoas) as being for the most part absorbed by canals 
for irrigation,^ and even notices the two peculiar rugged 
regions, which gave name to the district of Trachonitis, east 
of the Jordan.® Of the natural productions of Judooa, besides 
the asphalt of the Dead Sea, he dwells especially upon the 
palm-groves of Jericho, and the balsam grown there, as well 
as on the banks of the Lake of Gennesareth.® 

In describing Jerusalem he speaks principally of th^ great 
strength of the city as a fortress : a circumstance which had 
been brought prominently forward on occasion of its siege and 
capture by Pompey. It was this event which had especially 
directed the attention of the Greek and Boman world to the 


• xvi. 2, § 44, p. 764. 

• xvi. 2, § 16, p. 755. rhv Avkov 
kcA rhv ’lophdvTiv avmrkdovtri ^oprloiSj 
*ApdSioi dh fidXurrcu The mention of 
the Lyons, a very trifling stream, while 
no notice is found of the much more 
considerable river Lcontes, that flows 
into the sea N. of Tyre, is calculated to 
raise a suspicion that Strabo has con- 
founded the latter river with the Jordan. 

> Ibid. § 16, p. 755. 


^ Ibid. p. 756. inripK^ivrai S* aurys 
(rys Aa/iao’Kov) dvh \€y6fi€voi Tpdxcavts. 
It is only quite of late years that modern 
travellers have become well acquainted 
with this singular region, and have 
recognised the fact that it is really 
composed of two distinct mountain 
tracts of the same singular character, 
the Lcjah and tho Jebel Hnuran. 

» Ibid. § 41, p. 763. 
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sacred city of the Jews, and Strabo was probably indebted for 
the materials of this part of his work to Posidonius, who bad 
written the history of the campaigns of Pompey. It was 
perhaps from the same source that he derived the curious 
summary that he has given us of the traditions and rites of 
the Jews, the institution of which he ascribes to Moses, an 
Egyptian priest, who came thither out of Egypt, and founded 
the temple on a rocky and barren site, which was on that 
account neglected by the neighbouring tribes.^ As Posidonius 
was himself a native of Apamea in northern Syria, it is highly 
probable that he was one of Strabo’s chief authorities through- 
out his description of that country. 

The whole of the desert tract extending from the confines of 
Coele Syria and Judaea to the Euphrates is assigned by Strabo 
to Arabia, and was inhabited only by wandering tribes, whom 
he called Scenitae from their dwelling in tents. It is strange 
that he has omitted all mention in this place of the one im- 
portant exception in the case of Palmyra, which was certainly 
at this period a flourishing city and emporium of trade, and to 
which attention had lately been directed by the attempt of 
M. Antony to plunder it of the wealth which its citizens had 
thus accumulated.^ 

§ 27. Of the great Arabian peninsula he has given a long 
account, probably the most complete that had as yet been 
brought together. The greater part of it was indeed derived 
from sources with which we are already acquainted. Thus he 
begins* with a general description of the peninsula and the 
nations that inhabited it, according to Eratosthenes, who, as we 
have seen,* was the first to bring together any satisfactory 
information concerning this country. He next follows this up 
with a long extract from Artemidorus, describing in detail 
both shores of the Hed Sea, or Arabian Gulf, as it was termed 
by the Greeks: an account which we know to have been 

« Ibid. §§ 85-37, pp. 760-762. 

* Appian, B, C. v. 9. See Chapter 
XIX. p 134. 


• Strabo, xvi. 4, §§ 2-4. 

^ Sec Chapter XVI. p. 646. 
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derived by Artemidorus from the earlier treatise of his con- 
temporary Agatharchides, and which has already been fully 
examined.' It is remarkable that notwithstanding the great 
increase in the trade to India, which had taken place in the 
days of Strabo, he had obtained no additional information 
concerning the coasts of the Indian Ocean, either on the 
African or Arabian side. He still regards the Hoti Keras or 
Southern Horn (Cape Guardafui), as the extreme limit of 
knowledge on the one side, and while he describes in general 
terms the land of the Sabseans and the Chatramotitse in the 
south of Arabia, he gives no details either of distances or 
of the natural ■ features of the coast outside of the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. It is evident that the outer coast of Arabia 
was still practically unknown to geographers.' 

But with regard to the interior of the country Strabo had a 
new source of information, unknown to any of his predecessors, 
in the recent expedition of HDlius Gallus, the details of which 
have been already given.^ Unfortunately, as we have seen, 
the circumstances of this expedition were such as in great 
measure to prevent it from throwing the light that might 
have been expected upon the geography of the regions that 
were traversed by the Homan general, and we are almost 
wholly unable to trace his line of route, or determine the limit 
to which he advanced. It is evident that Strabo was 'himself 
very much in the same position: he had no means of con- 
necting the localities of which he learnt the names from the 
Homans who had accompanied Gallus with those described by 
the earlier Greek geographers, and he makes no attempt to do 
so. The manner in which he defines the position of Marsiaba 
(the turning-point of the expedition) as being said to be only 
two days’ journey from “ the Land of Spices,” is certainly not 
calculated to give any trustworthy information. It is clear 


" See Chapter XVII T. sect. 3. 

* The ab^nce of all notice of so 
remarkable a natural feature as the 


isolated mountain promontory of Aden 
is a strong evidence of this. 

* See Chapter XX. p. 179, foil. 
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that he at least had no idea of identifying it, as has been done 
by so many modem writers, with the celebrated city of Mari- 
aba, the capital of the Sabseans, which was well known to him 
from Eratosthenes and from Artemidorus.^ 

With regard to the distances from one point to another of 
the peninsula, which necessarily determined its form, Strabo 
adds nothing to the information already obtained by Era- 
tosthenes, concerning the time employed % caravans from the 
distant provinces to Petra and Gerrha,’ which still continued 
to be the two great emporiums of the trade of Arabia. In like 
manner his account of the eastern coast of Arabia, and the con- 
figuration of the Persian Gulf, is derived exclusively from 
Eratosthenes, who had himself drawn his materials from the 
voyage of Kearchus, and that of Androsthenes of Thasos, which 
has been already noticed.* So little progress had been made 
in real geographical knowledge during a period of more than 
three centuries with respect to a country so close to Alex- 
andria! Both Eratosthenes and Strabo had an exaggerated 
idea of the size of the Persian Gulf, which they supposed to be 
nearly as large as the Euxine.‘ 


Section 2. — Africa. 

§ 1. The seventeenth and last book of Strabo’s great work is 
devoted to Africa, and fully two-thirds of it are occupied with 
the description of Egypt. Here there was of course no room 
for the extension of geographical knowledge, that country 
having been familiarly known to the Greeks from an early 
period, while the Alexandrian writers had doubtless possessed 
the amplest materials for a full statistical and topographical 
accoimt of it. Moreover Strabo himself, as we have seen, had 
not only visited Egypt, and ascended the Nile as far as the 


* xvi. 4, § 2, p. 768 : § 19, p. 778. 

* Ibii p. 778. See Chapter XVI. 
p. 647. 

* Chapter XII. p. 461. 


* Strabo, xvi. 3, § 2, p. 766. Sore 
SqAer iK roirmr tlvai, Sifri /lucphi’ Aro- 
AclvcTw rji /ityiSti r^t icori rtv Ell(€4yoif 
SaXdrr^t aSn/ ^ td^arra. 
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Fiist Ostaiaot, but he had resided for a considerable time at 
Alexandria, and had thus every means of obtaining the best 
information. At the same time the physical peculiaritieB of 
the country are so strongly marked, and its geographical cha- 
racters at once so extraordinary and so simple, that it -was 
hardly possible to fail to seize them. He aptly compares the 
inhabited part of Egypt above the Delta, which as he justly 
remarks was merely ^e valley of the Nile, to a narrow band 
stretched out lengthwise, extending about 4000 stadia in 
length, by an average breadth rarely exceeding 800 stadia.* 
He descsibes with considerable minuteness the Delta itself, as 
well as the different mouths of the Nile, of which the most 
important in his day were the Canopic and the Felusian, and 
next to them the Phatnitic, which was nearly midway between 
the other two main arms.* He gives also a graphic description 
of the inundation of the Nile, and the appearance of the low 
country under these droumstances. With regard to the cause ■ 
of the inundation, which had been a subject of so much dis- 
cussion and curiosity among the early Greeks, he tells us that 
it was in his day well known to be produced by the heavy 
rains that fell in the summer on the mountains of Upper 
Ethiopia ; a cause which, he observes, had been long suspected 
by the earlier philosophers, but had been afterwards ascer- 
tt^ed to be true by personal observation,* especially by the 
expeditions sent by Ptolemy Philadelphus into these remote 
regions for the capture of elephants. The real difficulty, as he 
justly adds, was not to account for these copious rains in that 
region, but for their entire absence in the ^ebald and neigh- 
bourhood of Syene.* 


* zvU.1. S4.P.789. 

' ZTiLl,|l8.p.80L ThePhatnitio 
numth is we one now known as that of 
Damiettas ftom the town of that name. 
It ifl still one of the principal mouths 
of the river. 

* Ot ftip dipxBtSoi aroxBurttO rh 

irAioTi ol V airSmrat y€mi0irr§9 

feb i/ifipw Bmmp wKwwdfuirop 
Tbr NciXoTp etc. zviL 1, § 5^ p.789. 


* Ibid. p. 790. He here refers to 
two works specially devoted to the 
Nile^ one by Bndor^ the other by a 
Peripatetio idiilcsopher of the name of 
I^bimn. Both authors are otherwise 
totidly unknown. According to Strabo 
the one treatise was copied almost 
entirely from the other, bat he tras not 
dear which was the plagiarist 
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His description of the voyage up the Nile is especially 
interesting, as being derived principally from his own personal 
observations. He saw the ruins of Thebes, which already in 
his time had ceased to exist as a city,^ and was merely occu- 
pied by a group of villages, with the vast ruins of temples and 
other sacred edifices spreading over a space of 80 stadia in 
extent. Among these he especially notices the celebrated 
vocal statue of Memnon, the sound proceeding from which he 
himself attests that he heard, but expresses a very sound scep- 
ticism as to how it was produced. He was at this time travel- 
ling in company with ^lius Gallus, the Boman governor, and 
the whole party were no doubt duly limized wherever they 
went.^ They ascended the river as far as Syene, saw the 
Nilometer there, and the well down which the sun shone ver- 
tically at the summer solstice, and then proceeded by land to 
a point above the First Cataract, whence they visited the 
island of Philas.’ This was the term of their expedition, as it 
is still that of most modem travellers. They appear also to 
have visited the Lake Moeris, and the celebrated Labyrinth, 
which Strabo calls a work equal to the Pyramids. He describes 
only from hearsay the important commercial route that had 
been opened by the first Ptolemies from Coptos to Berenice 
on the Bed Sea, but which had been in his day superseded by 
that to Myos Hormus, which had become the principal 
emporium of trade with Arabia and India.^ 


* It had been destroyed in b.o. 86 by 
Ptolemy Lathyrus who, according to 
Fausanias (i. 9, § 3), reduced it so com- 
pletely to ruin, as to leave no trace of 
its former wealth and prosperity. This 
is of course a great exaggeration. 
Strabo more correctly says : * ** The 
remains of its former greatness are 
still shown, extending for a i^ace of 80 
stadia : most of them are buildinn of 
a religious character. It is now mba- 
bited only in scattered villages: one 
part in Arabia (i.e. on the right bank 
of the Nile), where the city was; 
another on the opposite side, whore 
stood the Memnonium ** (xvii. p. 816). 

* They were attended by a profes- 


sional or interpreter (a sort 

of upper Za^ua^ depZoos^ who professed 
not only to be acquainted with the 
monuments, but to be able to explain 
the inscriptions and hierogljrphies ; but 
he was ridiculed as an impostor by the 
governor’s suite, whether with or with- 
out reason we have no means of judging 
(Strabo, xvii. 1, § 29, p. 806). Not 
long after the time of Strabo the 
monuments of Thebes were visited by 
Germanicus, to whom the inscriptions 
were interpreted by one of the chief 
priests (Tacit. AnnaL ii. 60). 

’ Strabo, xvii. 1, §§ 48-50. 

« Ibid. § 45, p. 815. 
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§ 2. Another point on which his testimony is curious, is 
with regard to the canal that traversed the Isthmus of Suez, 
and had its outlet at the city of Arsinoe at the head of the 
Arabian Gulf.® This did not, like the one recently con- 
structed, proceed directly across the Isthmus, but quitted the 
Nile, by which it was supplied with water, at a place called 
Phaccusa on the Pelusian branch, traversed the Bitter Lakes 
and entered the sea at Arsinoe, but was provided with locks at 
its mouth, so as to exclude the sea-water, and hence not only 
were its waters perfectly fresh, but the Bitter Lakes were ren- 
dered so by their admixture. The canal itself was 100 cubits 
(150 feet) in width, and deep enough to admit of the passage 
of ships of the largest burden.® The object of this great work 
had obviously been to conduct the commerce of the Bed Sea 
direct to Alexandria, but the difficulties of the navigation of 
/ the upper part of that sea had prevented this route from being 
generally adopted, and, as has been just mentioned, the Arabian 
and Indian trade in the days of Strabo passed by way of Myos 
Hormus to Coptos on the Nile, and thence down the river to 
Alexandria. 

§ 3. With regard to that trade Strabo has given some 
interesting information, which he probably collected at Coptos. 
Comparing the commerce of Alexandria in his day with what 
it had been under the Ptolemies, he tells us that in former 
times not twenty ships in a year ventured to traverse the 
Arabian Gulf, so as to show themselves beyond the Straits : 

' but in his time large fleets made voyages to India and the 
extremities of Ethiopia^ and brought back from thence cargoes 
of the most valuable merchandise, which contributed twofold 

* Strabo, xvii. 1, § 26, p. 805. The course of this canal must have 

" ^ABos k offov ipK€Tv fAvpiOil>6ptp yrji, in great measure coincided with the 
Ibid. This same expression, “ a ship Sweet Waters Canal, recently opened 
capable of carrying 10,000 amphorss,’* . in connection with that of Suez, 
is used also by Strabo in speaKing of ' Trpdrepov piv y€ ouS* ^Kofft ir\ola 
the mouth of the Ta^us (iv. p. 151), iddppei rov 'Apdfiiov kSkitov Sm^pavy 
and is evidently intended to designate fi<rT€ riov <rr€vvu ^epnAirr^iv, vvv Si 
a sliip of the largest class. (See Thucy- Kot irr6\oi p^yiXoi frrAwovrtu pAxpt 
dides, vii. 25; and Lobew’s note on ^IvSucris koI tvv &Kpuv r&y AiBimrucwy. 
PhrynichuB, p. 662.) xvii. 1, § 13, p. 798. 
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to the Tevenue by paying import duties on its entrance into 
Egypt, and again export duties when sent out from Alexandria. 
That city had in fact a monopoly of these costly wares, so that 
other countries were compelled to derive them from thence." 
In another passage he states the niunber of ships sailing from 
Myos Hormus to India at not less than a hundred and twenty.* 

But so imperfect was the statistical information that he was 
able to collect, notwithstanding his intimate association with 
iElius Gallus, that when he wishes to give some idea of the 
revenues actually derived from these sources of wealth, he 
goes back to a speech of Cicero’s, in which that orator esti- 
mates the annual revenue of Egypt in the time of Ptolemy 
Auletes at 12,500 talents: and then adds, if such was the 
income under the government of such worthless rulers as the 
last of the Ptolemies, what must it have become in tho pro- 
sperous condition to which it had attained under its Boman 
governors ? ^ It is remarkable also that though he gives us 
many interesting particulars with regard to the provincial 
administration of Egypt, its division into nomes, the military 
force maintained there by the Homans, &c., he has nowhere 
given us any hint of the estimated population either of tho 
country itself, or of the city of Alexandria,* of which in other 
respects he has given a full and minute description. 

Prosperous as Egypt was in general, many of the famous 
ancient cities had already fallen into decay. Thebes, as we 
have seen, lay in ruins, while a modem city, Ptolemai's, had 
become the capital of the Thebeud, and was the third city of 


■ Ibid. The commercial position of 
Alexandria at this time must have 
closely resembled tliat of Venice in the 
middle ages. 

* ii. 5, § 12, p. 118. He here also 
uses the expression of whole fleets sail- 
ing to India (r&v 

ifiiF6fwy (TTciXocs HIBti ir\€6vrtay Siit rov 
NcfAov Kal rou 'hpafilov K6\irov /A^xpi 
'Maetis). 

> xvU. 1, p. 798. 

* This omission is fortunately sup- 
plied by Diodrnns (xvii. 52), who tells 


us that the population of Alexandria 
amounted to 300,000 free souls ; whilo 
he roughly estimates tlie total popu- 
lation of Egypt in his day at not loss 
than seven millions (i. 31, with Wasse- 
ling’s note, showing that this is the 
true meaning of tho passage). Josephus, 
about half a century later, gives the 
population of Egypt at 7,500,000 people, 
exdwnve of Alexandria (Joseph. B. Jud. 
ii. 16, § 4), a statement which he pro- 
fesses to derive from oflleial doemneuts. 
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Egypt in point of population.^ Memphis retained the second 
place, and was still a great and flourishing city, but the royal 
palace there was in ruins, and the Serapeum was already half 
buried in sand.^ Heliopolis was altogether deserted, while 
Abydos, the sacred city of Osiris, and at one time one of the 
most important cities of Egypt, had sunk into a mere village.^ 
§ 4. Strabo is the first extant writer who distinctly notices 
the Oases, those remarkable features of the geography of the 
Libyan desert, of which Herodotus, as we have seen, had but an 
indistinct idea. He describes them briefly, but very correctly, 
as inhabited districts, surrounded on all sides by vast deserts, 
just as islands are by the sea.® There were three of them (ho 
adds) in the immediate neighbourhood of Egypt; the first 
(that now called the Great Oasis) opposite to Abydos, from 
which it was distant seven days’ journey through the desert ; 
the second (the Lesser Oasis), opposite to the Lake Moeris; 
the third that adjoining the Temple of Ammon, so celebrated 
for its oracle, which had however fallen into neglect in tho 
days of Strabo.^ The position of this last he fixes at five days’ 
journey south of Paraetonium on the Libyan eoast.® 

He closes this account of Egypt — on the whole one of tho 
most complete and satisfactory portions of his work^ — with a 
brief notice of the campaign of the Boman general Fetronius 
against the Ethiopians, which has been already discussed.® His 
account of that people in general is derived partly from Era- 
tosthenes, partly from Artemidorus, who, as we have seen, was in 
this part of his work a mere copyer of Agatharchides, and de- 
scribed the different wild tribes in the interior, in connexion 
with the ports of the Bed Sea, from which the explorers sent out 
by the Ptolemies had visited them.^ But of Meroe itself and 


» xvii. 1, § 42, p. 813. 

• Ibid. § 31, 32, p. 807. 

» Ibid. § 27, p. 805, § 42, p. 813. 

• xvii. 1, § 5, p. 791. 

» Ibid. §§ 42, 43, p. 813. 

• Ibid. § 14, p. 790. 

• Seo Chapter XX. p. 182. 

' This part of tho description of 


Ethiopia is given by Strabo in his six- 
teenth book, wlicre he describes both 
shores of tho Bed Sea, according to 
Artemidorus (xvi. 4, §§ 5-18). It has 
been already pointed out that this 
agrees almost entirely with that given 
by Agatharchides (Chapter XVIII. 
p. 62). 
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the comparatively civilized people of which it was the capital 
Strabo gives a pretty full account, derived probably from 
information collected by the Bomans during the expedition to 
which we have just referred.® With regard to the Upper Nile 
and its tributaries he had no information beyond that collected 
by Eratosthenes, and contents himself with copying, or at least 
giving the substance of, that given by the earlier geographer.® 
But it is singular that he notices the existence of a large lake 
above Meroe, named Fsebo, containing an island which had a 
considerable population,* a statement that can hardly refer to 
any other than the Lake Tzana or Dombea in the heart of 
Abyssinia, which is the source of the Blue Nile — yet he does 
not appear to have any idea of its connexion with the Nile. 
In the passage elsewhere extracted from Eratosthenes indeed 
he refers to the notion, somewhat vaguely reported, that the 
main and direct stream of the Nile flowed from, certain lakes to 
the south ; but it seems probable that this really related only 
to the expanse of marshy waters formed by the White Nile in 
its course above its junction with the Sobat.® 

§ 5. With regard to the rest of Africa, Strabo had sur- 
prisingly little to add to the knowledge already possessed by 
Eratosthenes. His conception of the form of the continent did 
not differ materially from that of the Alexandrian geographer. 
He describes it as in a general way resembling a right-angled 
triangle, having for its base the sea-coast extending from 
Egypt to the Pillars of Hercules; the shorter side perpen- 
dicular to this being formed by the Nile up to Ethiopia, and 
by a line artificially produced from thence to the southern 


* xvii. 2, §§ 2, 3. 

* xvii. 1, § 2. This passage has 
been already examined in the chapter 
on Eratosthenes, Chapter XVI. p. 650. 

^ Ibid. § 3 . ^epKurai Sk rrjs Mcp(i7|s 
^ YeiScii, XijutvTi fieydXri v^ffov 

olKovfjLivTiv iKavws, This is tiie first 
mention of a lake of the name. But as 
we have seen, Agatbarehides described 
the torrents flowing into the lied Hea, 
os rising in the Psebman mountains 


(§ 84), a name by which he evidently 
meant to designate tlie mountains of 
Abyssinia, in which the Lake Tzana is 
situated. 

‘ More definite information concern- 
ing these, as we shall sec, was first 
acquired in the reign of Nero ; but it 
is not improbable that an obseiiro 
notion of them had already reached 
Alexandria in the time of Eratosthenes. 
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Ocean; while the hypothenuse was constituted by the shore 
of the Ocean, extending the whole way from the land of the 
Ethiopians to the extremity of Mauretania.^ We see here that 
Strabo assumedy as had been the case with almost all geo- 
graphers since the time of Eratosthenes,^ that the southern 
shores of Libya were surrounded by a circumfluent ocean ; but 
haying no real information upon the subject, and no concep- 
tion of the vast extension of the African continent towards the 
south, he naturally drew the line at no great distance beyond 
the limit of the known regions, so as to connect the farthest 
points actually known to him, and thus reduced the continent 
of Africa to less than a third of its real dimensions. He 
himself tells us indeed that the southern extremity of the 
triangle was wholly unknown, being unapproachable, or at 
least having never been visited, on account of the burning 
heat, and that it was merely by conjecture that he placed the 
limit of the inhabited world in this direction about 3000 stadia 
to the south of Meroe,** while he assumed without any kind of 
proof that the line of the southern coast was not more than 
1000 stadia further south. He thus arrived at the conclusion 
that the greatest breadth of the Libyan continent was about 
13,000 or 14,000 stadia; and its length, from Alexandria to 
the Straits, somewhat less than double.® 

§ 6. He begins the description of Libya, in the sense in 
which he conceives the term {i, e. as excluding Egypt) with 
its western extremity, or Mauretania ; a land which he justly 
describes as rich and fertile, and containing many valuable 
natural productions — among others the beautiful wood which 
supplied the celebrated tables so much sought after by the 
Eomans in his time.^ Notwithstanding this, the inhabitants 

• xyii. 3, § 1. placed the Sembritse on the Upper 

' The two exceptions, as wo have Jfile 3000 stadiu south of Meroo, yet 

seen, were Hipparchus and Polybius.' he here assumes the southern limit of 
See Chapter XVII. Africa to be only 3000 or 4000 stadia 

• It is strange, at all events, that ho beyond Meroe. 
should have di*awn the conjectural ® 

line so immediately beyond the limits ’ xvii. 3, § 4, p. 826. 
of the known regions. He had himself 
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were still very unciyilized, and led for the most part the life 
of mere nomads. He dwells at some length upon the wild 
animals with which the country abounded,* and assures us 
that besides lions, panthers, and other wild beasts it produced 
abundance of elephants, and the rivers contained crocodiles 
similar to those in the Nile.* It was apparently this circum- 
stance that had given rise to the absurd notion (adopted and 
developed, as we have seen, by Juba) * that the Nile really 
took its rise in the mountains of Mauretania. 

It is singular that Strabo never alludes to the work of Juba, 
of which he appears to have been totally ignorant, though it 
certainly contained the best and fullest information concerning 
Africa that was available in his time. Many of his statements 
indeed concerning the wild animals and natural productions 
of Africa, coincide with those cited by Pliny from the work of 
the Nnmidian monarch; but these had been doubtless men- 
tioned by other writers also. The only authority referred to 
hy name is Iphicrates, an author otherwise unknown. Con- 
cerning the western coast of Mauretania he had evidently very 
little knowledge, and tells us that the subject had been so 
much disfigured by fables, that it was difficult to know upon 
what information to rely. He mentions, though not without 
an expression of doubt, the number of colonies that the Cartha- 
ginians were said to have established on this coast, of which 
(he says) not a trace remained.* Their number, which was 
reported at three hundred (!) was certainly a great exaggera- 
tion ; but there is no reason whatever to doubt the fact that 
such colonies, or trading stations, had been established outside 


* Ibid. §§ 4, 5. pp. 826, 827. 

* xyii. p. 826, 827. Camelopards 
also were mentioned by an author 
named Iphicrate.^, as being found in 
tlie land of the Western Ethiopians 
which adjoined the Atlantic, as well 
as animals that he calls pl(usy a name 
otherwise unknown. 

* See Chapter XX. p. 174. 

^ ^oiyiKiK&s iriiAccs rrafinSWas rtvds, 
S)v ouBey iBeTy iariv xvii. 3, § 8. 


This statement is taken from Artemi- 
doruB, who censured Eratosthenes for 
having believed in their existence. It 
is very strange that Strabo never refers 
in this part of bis work to the voyage 
of Polybius along this western or 
Atlantic coast of Africa (sec Chapter 
XVll. p. 32). On such a point as this, 
for instance, his testimony would have 
been conclusive. 
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the Straits of the Oolumiis for a considerable distance along 
the western coast of Africa. In Strabo’s time there appears to 
haye been no permanent settlement (or at least he bmew of 
none) farther south than Lizas, the modem El ALraish, only 
about 40 G. miles south of Cape Spartel.* 

§ 7. The name of Mount Atlas was of course long familiar to 
the Greeks as that of the mountain range so conspicuous as one 
sailed through the Straits ; and Strabo was well aware that the 
same range was prolonged through the whole extent of Maure- 
tania, and in a certain sense as far even as the Syrtes.* Beyond 
this first, or coast, range dwelt the Gsetulians, whom he describes 
as the greatest people in Africa, comprehending obviously 
under that name aU the different but cognate tribes, which 
under the name of Berbers, Tuaricks, and other appellations, 
actually extend from the neighbourhood of the Atlantic to the 
borders of Cyrenalca. All the Libyan tribes indeed, as he 
expressly tells us, resembled one another in their dress and 
habits of life, which were in great measure the same with those 
of the Moors and Numidians.^ 

Farther inland were situated two nations to which he gives 
the names of Fhamsians and Nigretes, or Nigrito), who adjoined 
the Western Ethiopians, with whom they appear to have had 
something in common.* But he gives us no farther clue to 


* Eyen with regard to this, his state- 
ments are strangely confused ; he has 
certainly confounded the Lizus of Era- 
tosthenes, which was called Linx by 
Arteniidorus, with Tin^s, the modern 
Tangier, which was situated, as he 
correctly tells us, very near to the 
Promontory of Gotis (Gape Spartel). 
Hence he places it opposite (&rri- 
irop$fiov) to Gades, the distance between 
them being 800 stadia (80 Q. miles), 
about the same, ho adds, as the dis- 
tance of each from the Straits (xvii. 
8, § 2). All this is strangely inaccurate, 
and wows that he had no trustworthy 
information at all, as to distances, even 
concerning the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Straits. 

’ xvii. pp. 825-827. He tells us that 


Atlas was the Greek name for the 
mountain that was seen on the left hand 
on passing through the Straits; but 
the native name was Dyris (Ai^pis). He 
subsequently adds that the same range 
of mountains extended from Gotes to 
the frontier of the Masscesyli ; and 
afterwards (p. 829) states that the 
mountain district in the interior was 
prolonged as far as the Syrtes. But he 
does not attempt any description of the 
mountain range, which was doubtless 
very little explored. 

* xvii. 3, § 7, n. 828. He through- 
out calls the inhaoitants of Mauretania 
Maurusians (Mavpo^crioiX a name appa- 
rently adopted by the Greeks os equiva- 
lent to the Latin Mauri. 

» Ibid. 
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their geographical position; except that they were clearly 
separated from the settled portions of Manretania and Nnmidia 
by a considerable extent of desert, as he describes them as 
occasionally visiting those conntries, " crossing the desert with 
skins full of water hung under the bellies of their horses.” It 
is probable therefore that .the tribes thus designated were 
really situated to the south of the Great Desert or Sahara. 
This is confirmed by the mention of their country being 
subject (like the south of Ethiopia) to tropical summer rains.^ 
But Strabo’s own idea of their position was evidently extremely 
vague. In another passage he tells ns that it was these same 
tribes that had destroyed the Carthaginian colonies on the 
west coast ; and tiiat they were situated thirty days’ journey 
from Lixus.‘ 

§ 8. Of the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
Mauretania Csesariensis and Numidia, Strabo’s account is very 
brief and perfunctory. He appears to have had but little 
information concerning them, and does not even allude to the 
numerous colonies which, as we learn from Pliny, had been 
settled along this line of coast by Augustus, and must therefore 
have been already in existence when Strabo wrote. Even of 
the province of Africa, comprising the immediate territory of 
Carthage, his description, though correct, is succinct and 
summary. This province, as well as the adjacent Numidia, 
had suffered severely in successive wars, and the period of the 
great wealth and prosperity, to which it attained under the 
Boman Empire, does not appear to have yet begun. But 
the new colony founded by Julius Caesar on the site of 
Carthage was already rising rapidly into importance, and was 
become the most populous city in Africa.^ 

He describes in considerable detail the coast from Carthage 
to the Cyrenaica, with the two Syrtes, and the islands of 
Cercina and Meninx — the latter of which, he tells us, was 


‘ Kiyeriu 5^ K&rraS0a rohs 0€pivohs I * Ibid. § 3, p. 826. 

6fifipovs iwnro\diei». Ibid. p. 828. | ’ xvii. 8, § 15, p. 833. 
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generally believed to be the land of the Lotophagi, described 
by Homer/ It in fact abounded with the tree bearing a sweet 
fruit, to which the Greeks gave the name of Lotus. For this 
information he was probably indebted to Polybius, who, as we 
have seen, had conducted an exploring voyage along this 
coast of A&ica and it is not improbable that the same writer 
was his chief authority for his description of this coast in 
general. But it is curious, and characteristic of the sort of 
geographical knowledge possessed by the Greeks, even at this 
period, that while his details of the para^ua are in general 
very correct, and his distances at least fairly accurate, he was 
still so ignorant of the general form and configuration of the 
coast, as to have no clear conception of the great projection 
formed by the Carthaginian territory, and the deep itoy to the 
east .of it. Hence he tells us that Automala, a port in the 
innermost bight of the Great Syrtis, was on a parallel of lati- 
tude about 1000 stadia south of Alexandria, and less than 
2000 south of Carthage.* The first statement is not very 
far from correct, while the difference between the parallel in 
question and that of Carthage is not less than six degrees and 
a half of latitude, or 8900 stadia! Yet his account of the 
Great Syrtis itself is very fairly accurate, and free -firom the 
gross exaggerations which had been accumulated by earlier 
writers. ' 

§ 9. Of the Cyrenaica he gives a pretty full, and very correct, 
account. With the coast of this region he was acquainted 
by personal observation, as he distinctly tells us that he had 
seen the city of Cyrene from the sea.^ This must probably 
have been on his voyage from Italy or Sicily to Alexandria. 
He states also that from a headland named Fhycus (now Bas 
Sem) near Cyrene, which was the most northerly point of 
this coast, to Cape Taenarus (Matapan) in the Felopon- 
nese was 2800 stadia; a remarkably correct estimate, which 


‘ xvii. 8, § 17, p. 884. 

* S«e Chapter XVII. p. 82. 


• xvll. 8, § 20, p. 836. 
» Ibid. p. 887. 
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affoids us valuable aasiatance in oonstruoting ]u8*map the 
Mediterranean.* 

The region pioduoing the for which Cyrene had 

so long been famous, was situated iiumediately beyond the 
inhabited district, towards the interior ; it was a bamn tract 
extending about 1000 stadia in length by 300 in breadth.* 
The interior beyond this was inhabited by the MarmaridsB, a 
nomad tribe who extended as far as the Oasis of Ammon. 
Strabo was acquainted also with the Oasis of Augila,* which 
he places at four days’ journey to the south-east of Automala, 
and correctly describes as resembling that of Ammon, having 
good water and abundance of palm-trees. But of the native 
tribes his knowledge was evidently very imperfect ; he men- 
tions the Nasamones and Fsylli as dwelling around the Great 
Syrtis; and elsewhere notices the Garamantes as occupying 
the interior beyond the Gmtulians. He adds that they were 
distant about nine or ten days’ journey from the Ethiopians 
on the Ocean, and fifteen from the Oasis of Ammon.* It is 
strange that he makes no allusion to the recent expedition of 
Balbus into their country, or to the more definite information 
which he had brought back from thence. 

It is to the credit of Strabo, and in accordance with 
that soberness of judgment which in general distinguishes 
him, that he does not attempt, in the absence of authentic 
information concerning the ini^rior of Africa, to supply the 
deficiency by repeating the fables which had been so long 
current in regard to part of the world, and which stiU 


• Ibid. p. 837. 

• Ibid. § 22, p. 837; § 23, p. 839. 
He tells ns that the silphium had at 
one time been very nearly extirpated 
by the barbarians. The limited area 
to which it was confined may account 
for its disappearance, or rather degen- 
eracy, at the present day. See on this 
Bubje^ Barth, Wanderwngea^ pp. 410, 
468. 

^ xvii. § 28, p. 838. The name had 
fallen out of our MSS., but has without 
doubt been correctly restored by recent 


editors. (See Kramer’s note.) 

* xvii. 3, § 19, p. 835. Hu concep- 
tion of the Garamantes seems to have 
been that of a nation extending for a 
long distance from E. to W., to the 
south of the Gutulians, and conse- 
quently farther in the interior. But 
he had eyidently no definite idea of 
their locality. The statement that they 
were not more than ten days’ journey 
from the Ethiopians on the Oioean, u 
wholly unintelli^ble. 
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contmned to find their place long after in the works of Boman 
writers. It is more singular that he has omitted in the 
description of Africa all notice of those Islands of the Blest, 
or Fortunate Islands, to the existence of which not far from 
the coast of Mauretania he has incidentally alluded in the 
earlier part of his work.’ This circumstance alone would be 
sufiSoient to show that he had not made use of the work of 
Juba, who, as we have seen, had collected a considerable 
amount of information in regard to them. 

§ 10. But if we are surprised to find that Strabo had failed to 
avail himself of valuable works that had certainly been pub- 
lished at the time when he wrote his geography, our wonder 
may well be diminished when we find (as has been already 
mentioned) that his own great work remained unknown to 
most of his successors. His name is not even noticed among 
the multifarious writers cited by the all-compiling Pliny ; nor 
is any allusion to it found in the great work of Ptolemy. His 
geographical treatise forms indeed so important an era to our- 
selves in estimating the progress of geography that we find it 
difficult to believe that it did not assume an equally important 
part in the eyes of his contemporaries and their immediate 
successors. But the silence of Pliny, half a century after- 
wards, is conclusive evidence that this was not the case. If 
his great work was written (as is generally suppdsed) at 
his native place of Amasia, in a remote province of Asia, 
and completed only a short time before his death, this might 
in some measure account for the tardy recognition of its 
merits. But it could hardly have failed to find its way to 
Alexandria, where he had himself studied, and which was 
still in great measure the centre of learning to all the Hellenic 
world. 

It was certainly in the hands of the learned as early as the 
time of Athenseus (about the beginning of the third century). 


* iii. 150. Meuedpuy riu!is v4\ffovs Karo- oh froKh Atrodev rup Axpup rrjs Mavpovo’fas 
pofid(opr€5 As Ka\ pvp BsiKPVfidpas ifffifp r&p apTtK€i/i4pwp rois FoSc/pois. 
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who refers to it in two passages/ neither of them having any 
direct hearing on geography : but its geographical importance 
is for the first time recognized by Marcianus of Heraclea — a 
writer who cannot be placed earlier than the third century — 
who mentions Strabo, in conjunction with Artemidorus and 
Menippus of Fergamus,.as one of the authorities most to be 
relied on with respect to distances.^ With this exception we 
find hardly any reference to it till the time of Stephanus of 
Byzantium, towards the end of the fifth century, by whom it 
is frequently cited. Among the later grammarians of the 
Byzantine times on the contrary it enjoyed a high reputation, 
and is continually referred to by Eustathius, who even calls 
Strabo the geographer (o par excellence^ notwith- 

standing the commanding position then occupied by Ptolemy,^ 
It is certain that if we regard the science of geography as 
including all its branches, historical, political, physical and 
mathematical — there is no other writer upon the subject in 
ancient times that can compare with Strabo. 


* Athen»u8, iii. p. 121 ; xiv. p. 657. 
It is remarkable that his historical work, 
which was subsequently forgotten, is 
repeatedly cited at an earlier period, 
both by Josephus (Ant, Jud, xiv. 7, 
§2), and by Plutarch {SyUa^ c. 26, 
Imcullus, c. 28). 

* Marciani Epit, § 3. 

” The existence of two different 
Epitomes, compiled independently of 
each other, of the great work, both of 
which have been preserved to us, and 
are of considerable use in correcting and 
confirming the original text, is an ad- 
ditional proof of the popularity of his 


work in the middle ages. One of these 
dates from the tenth century, and is 
therefore considerably older than any 
of our existing MSS. of Strabo. The 
other, though preserved only in a MS. 
of the 14th century, is also of consider- 
able value. (See Kramer’s Prxfatio^ 
p. xlii.) 

But notwithstanding these aids, the 
defective character of our MSS., and 
the frequent corruptions of the text, 
which it is impossible for us now to 
rectify, are a source of continual em- 
barrassment and regret to the student 
of ancient geography. 
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NOTE A, p. 296. 

OHALYBES. 

The OhalybeB or OHalybians were a people of Asia Minor whose 
name was certainly familiar to ihe Ghreeks from an early period. 
They appear in the Prometheus of ASschylus (v. 715) as m&jpo- 
Tcicrom, or workers in iron : and Herodotus notices them among 
the nations subdued by Croesus (i. 28). They are here introduced 
as if they dwelt mthin (i.e. to the west of) the Halys : but this 
may be only a slight inaccuracy of expression, and there seems no 
doubt that they were really situated to the east of that river. 
Apollonius Bho^us, who on a point of this sort probably followed 
good geographical authorities, placed them beyond the Thermodon, 
the reputed abode of the Amazons, and next to the Tibarenians 
{Argonaut, ii. v. 1000-1008). Dionysius Periegetes, who assigns 
them the same position (v. 768-771), probably followed Apollonius. 
Strabo also associates the OhaldaBans (whom he distinctly identifies 
with the people formerly called Ohalybes) with the Tibarenians, 
Macrones, and Mosynoecians, but describes them as inhabiting the 
rugged mountain country above Fhamacia (Oerasus) (xii. 3, § 18). 
Xenophon in his description of the retreat of the Ten Thousand 
along the shores of the Euxine, places the Ohalybes between the 
Mosynoecians and Tibarenians, and says they were a small tribe 
subject to the Mosynoecians, and subsisting principally by tv^orking 
in iron. {Anab. v. 6, § 1.) Hamilton {Beaearches in Aeia Minor, 
Ac., vol. i. p. 276) found a people whom he describes as working 
iron, which was found in abundance near the surface of the soil, 
without the labour of mining, and of excellent quality, in the 
neighbourhood of the modem TJnieh, between the mouth of the 
Thermodon and the Jasonian Promontory : and these he very rea- 
sonably regards as representing the ancient Ohalybes. This 
position would agree with that assigned to them by Apollonius, 
rather than with that of Xenophon and Strabo. But Xenophon 
could hardly have been in error in placing them east of the 
Tibarenians, whose position is clearly fixed by that of the Greek 
settlement of Cotyora, which was in their territory {Andb. v. 6, § 3) 
and which was certainly either at or near the modem town of 
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Ordu. It was 180 stadia east of the Jasonian Promontorj (Arrian, 
PertpIuA, § 28). The probable explanation of the discrepancy 
appears to be that the Chalybes were originally a more consider- 
able people, occupying the south coast of the Euxine to a greater 
extent, who had l^en broken up and driven out of part of their 
abodes by the irruption and invasion of other tribes, while detached 
portions of them retained their ancient name and habits, and con- 
tinued to work at their manufacture of iron in the manner that 
they do to this day. 

Apollonius gives a striking description of their labours, and the 
appearance of their country, which must have been a poetical 
exaggeration as applied to the Chalybes, but would be no untrue 
picture of the ** Black Country of Staffordshire in our own days : 

yviert r* iwtiw\ofi4yrf irofA yatay Ticokto. 

roitrt olfrw fiouy Aporos oBr4 ns AWsi 

^vroAi^ KOfnroto fA€\(^popos' oi olys 

SFolfivas 4ptHisvn ¥op.^ sroipalwovfnv, 

&AAA inB7ip6<popoy yaTOfi4otrr€s 

fiior^trioir ‘wor4 tr^tu 
il4fs itPT4W€t leapdrvu Arsp, AaaA KsAaiyp 
\iyu^t Kid KOKP^ KdfiOTOK fhphv irXs^ovinK. 

Argonaut, ii. vv. 1001-1008. 
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STBABO TO PUNY. 

Section 1 . — Strabo to Flimy. 

§ 1. The period of about half a century which intervened 
between the death of Strabo and the publication of the ency- 
clopsedic work of the great Boman naturalist, Pliny, was not 
in general marked by any great advance in geographical 
knowledge. With one important exception, to which we shall 
presently retiim, the limits of that knowledge remained much 
the same, or were extended only in a vague and uncertain 
manner. The greater part of the known world, as we have 
seen, was already comprised within the Boman Empire, while 
to the east the Parthian monarchy opposed a barrier to its 
advance which was never permanently transgressed, and the 
barbarian nations on the north were generally in a state of 
hostility with Borne, which precluded to a great degree all 
exploration in that direction. . ' 

In two quarters only were the limits of the Boman Empire 
extended during the interval from the death of Augustus to 
that of Vespasian. These were Britain and Mauretania. The 
former, as we have seen, had been unmolested by the Boman 
arms from the time of the dictator Caesar. Augustus and his 
successor Tiberius had been content to leave the islanders in 
the possession of their liberty, receiving honorary embassies 
from time to time from the petty princes of the tribes nearest 
the coast, and apparently encouraging and promoting commer- 
cial relations between their G-aulish subjects and their opposite 
neighbours. These relations had certainly attained to a very 
considerable extent, and Londinium (London) had already 
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risen to be an important emporium of trade, and the seat of 
a considerable population.^ The coins of Cunobeline, a king 
of the Trinobantes, who was a contemporary of Augustus, bear 
also a striking testimony to the statements of Boman writers 
concerning the resources and opulence of the island in his 
time.* Grold and silver were reported to exist in considerable 
quantities, and British pearls enjoyed a reputation, which was 
found to be beyond their merits when they came to be better 
known, as they could never rival those of the East in lustre or 
perfection.* 

§ 2. The quarrels of the petty British princes among them- 
selves soon led to their invoking the interposition of Borne ; 
and an abortive attempt on the part of Caligula, amounting in 
fact to a mere display, became the prelude to a serious inva- 
sion in the reign of Claudius. In a.d. 43 Aulus Flautius 
landed in the island with an army of four legions. It is a 
curious proof of the kind of mysterious greatness that seems to 
have still attached to the idea of Britain, — notwithstanding 
the commercial intercourse of which we have just spoken, as 
well as the expedition of Cmsar, a century before, — that we 
are told the legionaries at first refused to embark on an enter- 
prise which was to lead them beyond the limits of the known 
world.* But the first campaigns presented little difiSculty, 

' ** Londinium, cognomento quidem Strabo, iv. 5, § 2, who distinctly notices 
colonite non insigne, sed copia ncgo- both gold and silver os articles of 
tintorum et commcatuum maximo export from Britain, 
celebre.’* Tacit. Anrud. xiv. 33. Tacitus * See Note A, p. 369. 
indeed is speaking of a period after the * Dion Cass. lx. 19. &s yhp rris 

beginning of the Boman occupation, olKov/itvris trrparevo'Sfi^voi iiyayicrovv. 
but so considerable a trade could hardly The same idea is found in the rhetorical 
have arisen within a few years. declamation of Josephus (writing in 

^ They are found in great numbers, the rei^ of Vespasian) where ho 
both in gold and silver (see Evans’s makes king Herod Agrippa II. describe 
Coins of the Ancient Britons^ 8vo. Lond. the Romans as not content with tlio 
1864). The abundance of them seems limits of the known world, and seeking 
to testify to the accuracy of the state- another world beyond the Ocean, by car- 
ment of ancient writers that both |^ing their arms among the unknown 
metals were found in Britain, in such Britons.. aW' Mp wKcayhy Mpav 
quantities as to bo a temptation to its riitray otKovfitmiv, not rwu kvurropii- 
conquest. ‘*Fcrt Britannia aurum et r<av wp6r€pov Bpsrrav&v hihvsyKoy rh 
argentum et alia mctalla, pretium vie- 8ir\a. (Joseph, li, Jud., ii. 16, § 42.) 
tori».” Tacit. Agric. c. 12. See also 
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and Plantius was able to prepare the way for the emperor him- 
self, who soon after followed to earn an easy, if not a bloodless, 
victory. He crossed the Thames, defeated the Trinobantes, 
and took Camulodunum, where Cunobeline had established 
his capital.^ 

Claudius himself soon quitted the island,^ but he left his 
generals to continue its conquest, and it appears that they 
quickly reduced all the southern tribes to subjection, or at 
least to submission. But the extent to which the Boman arms 
were actually carried at this period we have no means of deter- 
mining. Vespasian, who was afterwards emperor, served as a 
legate in these campaigns, and we are told that he subdued 
two of the most powerful nations (their names are not given) 
and reduced the Isle of Wight (Vectis), a conquest which 
probably attracted attention from its being a separate island.^ 
The supposition that he advanced as far as Exeter is a mere 
conjecture ; ® but there seems no doubt that the Boman autho- 
rity was gradually established as far as the Severn (Sabrina) : 
and when in a.d. 47 the new governor Ostorius Scapula suc- 
ceeded to Plautius in the command, he appears to have found 
himself already master of the central as well as southern por- 
tions of the island. This may be clearly inferred from the 
fact that we find him engaged in hostilities, first, against the 
Iceni, who occupied Suffolk and Norfolk, next, against the 


* Dion Case. lx. lS-21. 

* The statement of Suetonius (Claud. 
17), that he spent only a few days in 
the island (* ** sine ullo prcslio aut san- 
guine intra paucissimos dies parte in- 
sulm in deditionem recepta") is pro- 
bably an exaggeration ; but the whole 
time of his absence from Borne did 
not exceed six months. 

' ** Duas validissiinas gentes, su- 
perque viginti oppida, et insulum Vec- 
tem, Britannise proximam, in ditionem 
redegit ” (Suet. VeBpas. 4). 

The two nations not being named 
have left free scope to the conjectures 
of antiquarians. It has been supposed 
by many writers that the tribes in 


question were the Belgm and Dumnonii. 
That the former, who inhabited Hamp- 
shire, should have been subdued by 
Vespasian before he attacked the Isle 
of Wight may be considered certain. 
But it is unlikely that he should have 
advanced so far to the west, as to re- 
duce the Dumnonii, who held Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, without any more 
distinct notice being found of so im- 
portant a conquest. 

^ This is admitted by Mr. Merivale, 
who acknowledges that there is no 
authority on the subject (HUt. of the 
Romans, vol. vi. p. 28). See Note B. 
p. 369. 
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Cangi, not far from the Irish Sea,' lastly, against the Silures, 
who inhabited South Wales and the countries bordering on 
the Severn. The Ordovices in North Wales were soon in- 
volved in this last war — rendered famous by the exploits and 
captivity of Caractacus (a.d. 51) : while the Brigantes, north 
of the Mersey, one of the- most powerful nations of Britain, 
as they held almost the whole of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
entered into friendly relations with the Boman governor. The 
foundation of a Boman colony at Camulodunum (Colchester) 
was, in pursuance of the ordinary policy in such cases, the first 
step to the permanent establishment of the authority of Borne, 
and the southern portion of the island was reduced to the 
form of a province, and brought under the usual conditions of 
provincial administration.* 

§ 8. This state of things continued under the reign of Nero 
until the year a.d. 61, when Suetonius Faulinus, solely with 
a view to obtain credit for military successes, attacked and 
reduced the Island of Mona (Anglesey), which had up to this 
period continued to be the chief seat of the Druids and their 
religion.' This exploit was followed by a sudden outbreak of 
the Iceni under their queen Bonduca or Boudicea, who took 
and plundered the newly founded colony of Camulodunum, as 
well as the two flourishing towns of Yerulamium (St. Alban’s) 
and Londinium but they were reduced to submission by a 


' The site of the Cangi is wholly 
uncertain. The only duo to tlieir 
position is derived from this passage 
(Tacit AnnaL xii. 32), from which we 
learn that the Boman general had 
advanced through their country till he 
found himself near the sea-coast, which 
faced Ireland (jam ventum hand procul 
mari quod llibemiam insulam aspectat). 
The supposition that they were situated 
in Caernarvonshire, because Ptolemy 
has a promontory named Ganganuin in 
that part of the island, appears to me 
wholly untenable. Mr. Beale Posto 
places them ** westward of the Cod- 
tani.” which is plausible enough, but 
rests on no authority. 

‘ ** Rednctnqiie pnnlatim in fonnam 


provinciiB proxima pars Britannim” 
(Tacit. Agrie. c. 14). This he describes 
as taking place within the time that 
Aulus Plautius and Ostorius Scapula 
were governors. What were the limits 
of the province as thus first constituted, 
we are not told, nor is it of much im- 
portance. It almost certainly did not 
extend beyond the Severn to the west, 
or the Mersey and Humber to the north. 

* Tacit. Annol. xiv. 29, 80 ; Agric,!^, 

* Tacitus asserts that not less than 
70,000 ** citizens and allies ” wei-e mas- 
sacred in these three towns (Anna!, 
xiv. 33), and Dion Oassius raises the 
number to 80,000 (Ixii. 1). This is 
fwidently an exagg(?ratir>n, but still it 
limy be taken as a proof that they 
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single defeat and henceforward subsided without further re- 
sistance into the condition of provincial subjects of Borne* 
We hear of no further hostilities in Britain till the reign of 
Vespasian, under whom Fetilius Cerialis turned his arms 
against the Brigantes, and appears to have effectually broken 
the strength of that powerful nation.* BUs successor Julius 
Frontinus (a,d. 75) imitated his example by attacking and 
subduing the Silures, who, notwithstanding their defeat under 
Caractacus, had evidently still retained their independence in 
their rugged and moimtainous country.* Agrioola, who was 
appointed to the government of Britain in a.d. 78, opened his 
career by a similar campaign against the Ordovices, the 
inhabitants of North Wales, and carried the Boman arms for 
the second time across the Menai Strait into the island of 
Mona.* 

At this time therefore it may fairly be said that the 
whole country to the south of the Tyne was either actually 
reduced under the dominion, or at least acknowledged the 
authority, of Borne. Their arms had not yet penetrated 
into the northern part of the island, and the name of the 
Caledonians had as yet scarcely reached their ears.* But in 
some way or other they had certainly obtained authentic 
information concerning the Orcades (Orkneys) as a numerous 
group of islands at the northern extremity of Britaih. The 
statement of late writers (Eutropius and Orosius) that they 
were conquered by Claudius, is certainly erroneous ; but on the 


really contained a considerable popu- 
lation. The statement of Dion (1. c.) of 
the large sum of money that the philo- 
sopher Seneca had put out to interest 
among the Britons, is also an evidence 
of the extensive commercial relations 
that had been already established in 
the province. 

* ^ tJuiuB prielii fortune veteri pati- 
entisB restituit.” (Tacit. Agrio, c. 16.) 

For the particulars of the revolt, see 
Tacitus {Annal, xiv. 81-39) and Dion 
Cassius (Ixii. 1-12). 

* Tacit. Agric, 17. 


• Ibid. 

^ Ibid. 18. 

• No mention is found of the Cale- 
donians in Pomponius Mela, nor does 
even Pliny notice the name as that of 
a nation ; but speaks vaguely of ** the 
Caledonian forest” as the farthest limit 
of tho Roman conquests, which it had 
taken them thirty years to reach, tri- 
ginta prope jam annis notitium ejus 
(Britannitc) Romanis arniis non ultra 
vicinitatein silvm Oaledoniaa propagan- 
tibiis” (Hist, Nat. iv. 16, § 102). 
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other hand the assertion of Tacitns that they were first ddt- 
eoverei, as well as subdued, by Agricola, is clearly disproved 
by the jbct that they are distinctly mentioned both by Mela 
and by Pliny.* ** 

§ 4. On the side of Germany little, if any, advance was made 
in the period of which we are now treating. The resolution 
adopted by Tiberius, to recognize the Bhine as the established 
limit of the Boman Empire in this direction, was practically 
followed by his successors. We hear of no more expeditions 
to the banks of the Weser and the Elbe;^ and when on one 
occasion Corbulo, the ablest general of his day, was about to 
advance into the land of the Chauci, to punish them for their 
incursions on the Boman allies, he was at once recalled by a 
peremptory mandate from Claudius.* He attempted to make 
up for this disappointment by constructing a navigable canal 
from the Meuse to the Bhine, to obviate the necessity of trans- 
porting troops by sea in moving from one river to the other. 

Meanwhile numerous changes were taking place in the 
interior of Germany itself, which we are very imperfectly able 
to follow. Continual wars had arisen among the different 
tribes, leading in some cases to the destruction or humiliation 
of nations that had once been among the most powerful of the 
native races of Germany; in others to their migration and 
change of abode. Thus we find the power of the Cherusci, 
who had played so prominent a part in the earlier wars with 
the Bomans, in great measure broken by internal dissensions ; 
the Chatti sustained a severe defeat from the Hermunduri; 


* EutropiuB (vii. 13) says of Claudius, 

** Quasdam insulas etiam ultra Briiati- 
niam in Oceano positas, Uomano im- 
perioaddidit, quas appellantur Orcades.” 
The same statement is made by Orosius 
(yii. 6). Tacitus boasts that Agricola 
** simul incognitcLs ad id tempus insulas, 
quas Oreads vocant, invenit domu- 
itque” (Agric, c. 10). It is very pro- 
baole that they were not visited by a 
Itoman fleet till the time of Agricola ; 
but they were certainly known by 


name, and hearsay report, long before. 
Probably this flrst knowledge of them, 
though not their conquest, really dated 
from the time of Claudius. 

^ Hence Tacitus, writing after a.d. 
100, says with some bitterness of the 
Elbe : Albis, flumen inclitum et no- 
tum olim, nunc tantum auditur ’* (Oerm. 
c. 41). 

* Tacit. Annal. xl. 20; Dion Cass, 
lx. 80. 
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and the latter people joined with the Lygii and other less 
known tribes to expel Tannins, a king of the Sueri, or rather 
of the tribe called Quadi, who had been recently settled in the 
country now called Morayia.’ Tannins was driven across 
the Danube and took refhge in the Boman territories, where 
the emperor, though he had refused to interpose in the war, 
afforded him a secure asylum. In another instance Claudius 
consented to nominate a king for the Cherusoi, at their own 
request, a step which had however only the effect of increasing 
their domestic dissensions. But the relations thus subsisting 
between the Bomans and their German neighbours could not 
but lead to increased intercourse between them, and to the 
gradual diffusion of that enlarged knowledge of the country 
and its inhabitants, which we subsequently find in existence, 
without knowing from what source it was acquired. 

§ 5. In one instance only do we find anything like systematic 
inquiry, and unfortunately in this case also with very little 
definite result. We are told by Pliny that in the reign of 
Nero a Boman knight was sent by one Julianus, who had the 
charge of a gladiatorial show given by the emperor, in quest 
of amber, and that in pursuit of this object he penetrated 
across the continent of Germany to the shores of the Northern 
Sea. This he reported to be distant 600 Boman miles from 
Carnuntum in Fannonia, from whence he set out, mid he is 
said to have explored the shores of the Ocean thus discovered 
for some distance.* He brought back enormous quantities of 
amber, so that the very nets which protected the spectators 
from the wild beasts in the arena were studded with it;* but 
unfortunately we have no geographical details, and are left 
wholly in the dmk as to any geographical results he may have 


’ Tacit. AnnaJL. xii. 27-80. 

* Plin. H, N. xxxvii. 3, §45. « Sex- 
centiB fere HI. pass, a Gamunto Panno- 
Diss abest littus id Germanife, ex ^uo 
invebitur, percognitum nuper. Vidit 
enim eques Romaniis, missus ad id com- 
paranduni a Juliano curante gladia- 


torium munus Neronis principis, qui 
hiBc commercia et littora peramvit.” 
The last words would have led us to 
ho^ for geographical information 
which we do not find. 

* The largest single mass weighed 
not less than 13 poimds. Plin. I. e. 
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brought home. It may howerer be considered certain that he 
reached the shores of the Baltic, which have been in all ages 
the great repository of this raluable product; a journey which 
would in fact present no great difficulties, if he was able to 
secure a friendly reception from the different tribes that he 
encountered on Us route. Indeed the choice of Camuntnm, a 
place so far to the eastward, as his starting-point, can only be 
explained on the supposition that there was already a Ixade 
established between Fannonia and the amber-lands, and that 
he could thus obtain information from the native traders of 
the situation of those lands, and the general course to be 
pursued. Pliny indeed intimates distinctly that it was through 
Fannonia that amber had first come to be generally known, 
and it was from thence it was carried to the head of the 
Adriatic, where it was so long supposed to be produeed.* 

But whatever additional information this solitary explorer 
may have brought back oonceming the amber trade, it seems 
certain either that he had really aoquired no geographical 
information of any value, or at least that Fliny had no access 
to it ; for the utterly vague and indefinite ideas, which that 
writer possessed concerning the shores of the Northern Ocean, 
exclude the supposition that he had consulted the authentic 
statements of any person who had himself visited those shores.* 
The circumstance that neither he, nor any other Boman writer 
before the time of Ptolemy, notices so important a river as the 
Oder, is sufficient proof how little acquaintance they really 
possessed with these countries. It appears at first singular 
that while they had apparently never heard of the Oder, 


® “ Famam rei fecere proximad Pan- 
nonisa, id accipiontes circa mare Adri- 
aticum.” PJiii. li, N, xxxvii. 3, § 44. 
Ho adds, plausibly enough, that the 
fables which connected it with the 
Padus, arose from the habit of the 
women of those countries wearing neck- 
Ihcos of amber, as they still did in his 
day. 

’ It is suggested by Ukert (Getma- 
hien, p. 181) that the very precise and 


definite information given by Tacitus 
(Germania, c. 45) concerning the lo- 
cality and mode of collection of amber, 
which he distinctly confines to the 
.^stii, a tribe not mentioned by Pliny, 
may be derived from the accounts 
brought home by this Boman knight. 
But this would render it all the more 
difficult to account for the silence of 
Pliny as to that people. 
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they were familiar with the name of the Vistula, but their 
knowledge of this latter river was probably obtained, not 
through Germany, but through Pannonia and Sarmatia ; and 
it is not unlikely that its valley was the channel by which 
the amber trade with Pannonia had so long been carried on.® 

§ 6. On their eastern frontier the Bomans were engaged in 
repeated hostilities with the Parthians, of which the possession 
or rather dominion of Armenia was generally the occasion, or 
the prize. That country was still governed by its native 
princes, and retained nominally an independent position, but 
the Bomans and Parthians, by supporting the claims of rival 
pretenders to the throne, sought in fact to establish their own 
supremacy, while the unhappy Armenians were the victims in 
turn of both contending powers. Corbulo, whose successes in 
the East were regarded as rivalling those of Pompcy, took and 
destroyed Artaxata, the capital of Armenia, and made himself 
master of Tigranocerta, which was still a populous city, and a 
strong fortress.® But though these successive campaigns must 
have increased the knowledge possessed by the Bomans of this 
rugged and mountainous country, and refreshed the memory 
of that previously acquired by Lucullus, they did not extend 
their acquaintance with the neighbouring regions or contribute 
in any considerable degree to enlarge tlie sphere of their geo- 
graphical knowledge. South of the mountains of Armenia the 
Euphrates formed the boundary of the Boman Empire, which 
was not crossed by a Boman army, from the time of Augustus 
to that of Trajan. 

§ 7. It is very rarely that we find in ancient times the 
boundaries of geographical knowledge enlarged by an expedi- 
tion intentionally undertaken for the purpose of discovery, but 


• From Carnuntiim it ^oiild be easy 
to ascend the valley of the March, and 
thence cross the mountains to the 
sources eitiicr of the Odor or the 
Vistula. 

" Tacit. Annal, xv. 4. “ Occupn- 

vcrat Tigruuocertam, urbeui copia de- 


fensorum ct magnitudine moonium 
'validam.” It is mentioned also by 
Pliny {H, N. vi. 9, § 26), as one of the 
chief cities of Armenia, and its name is 
still found in Ptolemy (v. 13, § 22), but 
from this timo it disappears. Concern- 
ing its site see Nuto D, Gliapter XVII 1. 
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we meet with one case in the reign of Nero ; by whom two 
centurions were dispatched with orders to ascend the Nile 
from Syene, and solve, if possible, the long disputed question 
of its origin. It is needless to say that they did not really 
accomplish this object, but they brought back information of 
much interest and value, and undoubtedly ascended the river 
to a higher point than had previously been known to either 
Greek or Roman geographers. 

Pliny unfortunately contents himself with giving the dis- 
tances and some few details, as high up as Meroe, a point that 
was already well kjiown ; so that thus far the explorers did no 
more than add to the accuracy of topographical details.^ They 
reckoned the whole distance from Syene to Meroe (following 
the course of the Nile) at 873 Roman miles ; of which Napata, 
the only place worthy to be called a town, and which was 
already well known by the expedition of Petronius,^ was 
distant 360 miles from the capital. The latter was situated 
70 miles above the junction of the Astaboras with the true 
Nile, a distance which is found by modern observations to be 
just about correct. About Meroe itself they found a com- 
paratively fertile country, with verdure and a certain extent 
of wood ; traces of elephants and rhinoceroses were also seen. 
Rut above this the country was desert, or at least uninhabited, 
and no towns were to bo found on either bank.^ 

This is all that we learn from Pliny, who gives us no means 
of judging how much farther they actually penetrated. Rut 
a valuable supplement to his account is furnished by Seneca, 
who was immediately contemporary with the expedition in 
question, and states that he had his information from two 
centurions who had formed part of it.^ After a long journey 


» riin. H. N. vi. 29, §§ 184-186. 

* Seo Chapter XX. p. 182. 

* Plin. vi. 29, § 181. “ Hioc (oppicla) 
sunt prodita usque Mcroen, cx qiiibus 
hoc temi^orc nullum prope utroquo 
latere exstat. Certe solitudines niipi r 
renuiitiavere principi Neroiii missi ah 
CO milifces prmtoriani eiiin tribiiiio ad 
cxplorandum, inter reliqua bclla ct 


.^thiopieum cogitanti.'* 

* Scucca, Natural. Qumnl. vi. 8. The 
philosopher ascribes the expedition to 
a pure love of inquiry on tlie part of 
the young prince (“ quos Nero Ctesar, nt 
aliarum virtutum ( ! ), ita veritatis in 
primis amantissiiiius, ad investignndiim 
caput Nili miscrat'’). Whether this bo 
true, or, as Pliny suggests, it was under- 
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(he tells us) " which they had accomplished by the assistance 
of the king of Ethiopia, and the recommendations with which 
he had furnished them to the neighbouring kings, they arrived 
at length at immense marshes, the exit from which was un- 
known to the inhabitants, nor could any one hope to discover 
it. So entangled were the waters and the herbage, and the 
waters themselves so full of mud, and beset with plants, that 
it was not possible to struggle through them, either on foot, or 
in a boat, unless it were a very small one containing only one 
person. There they added, we saw two rocks, from which there 
fell a river with a great mass of water.” The last statement 
is unintelligible, and must in all probability have really 
referred to some other locality; but it is impossible not to 
recognize in the rest of the description a correct picture of the 
great marshes on the course of the White Nile, above its 
junction with the Sobat, which were first rediscovered in 
modem times by the Egyptian exploring expeditions in 1839 
and 1840, and have recently been rendered familiar to all by 
the graphic accounts of Sir S. Baker. No such marshes are 
found lower down the course of the Nile, and hence we may 
assume with confidence that the explorers of Nero had actually 
penetrated as far as the 9th parallel of north latitude, where 
the great marshes referred to commence. The friendly recep- 
tion accorded them by the king of Ethiopia, and the faci- 
lities furnished by him towards their farther progress, will 
explain their having advanced so far, and reached a point 
which was not again visited by any European for nearly 
eighteen centuries. 

§ 8. At the other extremity of Africa the Boman arms had 
meanwhile been the means of advancing geographical know- 
ledge. Mauretania which, as we have seen, had continued 
during the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius to be governed by 
its own kings, had subsequently, been incorporated with the 


taken with an ultimate view to con- | itself was wholly of a pacific character, 
quest, it is clear that the expedition | 
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Boman Empire (a.d. 42), and constituted as a province, being 
however divided into two, which were distinguished as Maure- 
tania Tingitana and Mauretania Cmsariensis, each retaining 
its separate administration. The former comprised the whole 
north-western angle of Africa, adjoining the Straits, and ex- 
tending eastward as far as the river Mulucha, which had 
formerly constituted the limit between Mauretania and Nn- 
midia.* Its extent along the Atlantic coast was probably 
ill-defined, but its real boundary in t^is direction was the 
limit of the towns and settlements, the last of which was Sala, 
still called Sallee, and situated about 110 Gr. miles south of 
Cape Spartel. 

It was not long after the Boman dominion was thus esta- 
blished in Mauretania, that Suetonius Paulinus (the same who 
afterwards distinguished himself in Britain), being appointed 
governor, took occasion to penetrate into the interior, with a 
view of subduing the native tribes, and was the first to carry 
the Boman arms across Mount Atlas. He reported the whole 
of the lower part of the mountain to be covered with dense 
forests of trees of an unknown species : but its summit was 
deeply covered with snow even in summer.® He attained the 
highest point in ten days’ march, and beyond that proceeded 
as far as a river which was called Ger, through deserts of 
black sand, out of which there rose from place to place rocks 


* In the time of Jugurtha, as Sallust 
points out, the Mulucha formed the 
boundary between the kingdom of 
Bocchus and that of the great tribe of 
the MassfiBsylians, who were at that 
time considered as belonging to Nu- 
midia. Under the Empire, on the 
contrary, the whole territory of the 
MasssBsyli was included in the province 
of Mauretania CaDsariensis, which ex- 
tended from the river Mulucha (still 
called the Wady Muluyah) to the 
mouth of the Ampsaga (Wady el Eebir). 
The provincial appellation of Numidia 
was thus limited to the narrow space 
between the Ampsaga and the Tusca. 
(See Chapter XX. p. 169.) 

° This is probably a mistake; no 


part of the range of the Atlas yet exa- 
mined being permanently covered with 
snow, though the highest summits 
attain an elevation of 12-13,000 feet, 
and this in a different part of tlio 
range ; but the great heat and dryness 
of the climate combine .to prevent the 
accumulation of any great quantity of 
snow. But Suetonius, as Pliny tells 
us directly after, made his expedition 
in the winter^ and could therefore report 
only from hearsay that the snow re- 
mained through the summer. It is 
indeed at the present day generally 
believed and reported by the natives 
that a part of the range is always 
covered with snow. 
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that had the aspect of being burnt. He found the heat of 
these regions such as to render them uninhabitable, although 
it was the winter season. The forests adjoining them, which 
swarmed with elephants and other wild beasts and serpents of 
all kinds, were inhabited by a people called Canarians.^ 
Interesting as is this narrative, for which we are indebted to 
Pliny, who doubtless derived it from the commentaries of 
Suetonius himself,’ it is obvious that it is very imperfect, and 
leaves the most important geographical questions unanswered. 
We do not learn by what pass he traversed the chain, or from 
what point the ten days* march was computed. The most 
interesting geographical fact that we learn from it, is the 
existence immediately south of the Atlas of a river which bore 
the name of Ger, an appellation that has given rise to much 
controversy, from its being confused, or supposed to be con- 
nected, with the far more celebrated Niger, the object down to 
our own time of so much discussion and so many exploring 
expeditions. Taking the statement of Pliny as it stands, there 
seems no doubt that the Ger discovered by Paulinus, was one 
of the rivers that take their rise on the southern slope of the 
Atlas, and are lost after a course of no great length in the 
sands of the Sahara. The most considerable of these is de- 
scribed both by Leo Africanus and other Arabic historians 
under the name of Ghir, an appellation by which it is irnown 
to this day. This stream has its source in the Atlas, nearly 
opposite to that of the Mulucha, and hence it would appear 
probable that Suetonius had ascended the valley of the latter 
river, one of the most considerable in Mauretania, and crossed 
the range near its head-waters. It was by this pass that the 
enterprising traveller M. Gerard Rohlfs, to whom we are in- 
debted for the latest information concerning this region south 

f Plin. Y. 1, §§ 14y 15. Tliis mention Paulinus amonp^ his authorities for liis 
of a peoplo called Canarians on the fifth«book, in which the above narrative 
mainland is curious. It was doubtless is contained. It is probable thoreforo 
connected with the name of Canaria that ho had loft a written account of 
given to one of the Fortunate Islands. his campaign ; the loss of which is 
•Pliny himself cites Suetonius much to be regretted. 
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of the Atlas, crossed the mountain range in 1864, and descended 
into the valley of the Ghir. 

§ 9. It is in all probability also to the period that we are 
now considering that must be assigned a voyage, of the date 
and circumstances of which we have no information, but 
which in its consequences became undoubtedly one of the 
most important that was made in ancient times. This was the 
voyage of Hippalus, a Greek mariner, as we may infer from his 
name, who being engaged in the trade with India, and having 
observed the regularity of the monsoons, was the first to take 
advantage of them, and venture to steer a direct course from ^ 
the promontory of Syagrus (Cape Fartak) in Arabia to the 
coast of India, thus avoiding the whole of the great circuit by 
the entrance of the Persian Gulf, and the coast of Gedrosia and 
the mouths of the Indus. His example was generally followed, 
and the practice had become completely established in the time 
of Pliny and the author of the Periplus of the Erythrajan Sea.® 
Neither of these writers furnish us with any date, but they 
both allude to the discovery as a recent one, and as no men- 
tion is found in Strabo of so important an innovation — a case 
entirely exceptional in ancient navigation — it seems reasonable 
to conclude that it took place after the time of that author ; at 
all events after the time that he was in Egypt and collected 
the notices with which he has furnished us concerning the 
trade with India, and the great development that it had 
assumed during the reign of Augustus.^ But as we have no 
details concerning the voyage in question, nor any means of 
judging how far it directly contributed to the geographical 
knowledge of India, — ^though it is certain that it led to a great 


• Plin. H. N. Vi. 23, §§ 100, 101; 
Peripl. MarU Erythrasi, § 57, ed. 
Muller. 

> M. Vivien de St. Martin {Le Nord 
de VAfrique danaVAntiquit^^ p. 268} 
regards this rapid increase of the 
/ Indian trade as arising from the dis- 
covery of Hippalus, which he conse- 
quently places before the Christian 
era; but that discovery itself clearly 


implies the previous existence of a con- 
siderable trade in that direction, which 
made it an object of importance to 
shorten the voyage. Nor could any 
navigator have seen the expediency of v 
trusting himself to the monsoon to crons 
the Indian Ocean, without having 
already a<^uirod a pretty clear idea of 
the situation of the countries that ho 
was seeking. 
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extension of the commercial relations with that country, and 
therefore indirectly to that vastly increased knowledge of its 
geography that we find in Pliny and succeeding writers — ^it will 
be as well to postpone its further consideration till we come to 
examine the geographical results that we find embodied in 
Pliny and the Periplus. 


Section 2. — Pompomus Mela. 

§ 1. The only geographical writer of any importance, who 
belongs to the period we are now considering, is Pomponius 
Mela, the author of a compendious treatise on geography, 
which has derived the more value in our eyes from the circum- 
stance of its being the only regular treatise on the subject in 
the Latin language that has been preserved to us, with the 
exception of that which forms a part of the much more com- 
prehensive work of the elder Pliny. It is indeed such a mere 
abridgement, and has so little pretension to anything like a 
scientific character, that we should have supposed it to have 
derived its value almost exclusively from its accidental pre- 
servation, did we not find it repeatedly cited by Pliny, in the 
imposing array of his authorities, in a manner that seems to 
imply that it enjoyed some reputation, even in his day.‘ 

Of the author himself we know nothing beyond hid name, 
and the fact, which he tells us himself, that he was bom at a 
place in Spain called Tingentera, the name of which is not 
otherwise known, but which appears to have been situated 
close to the Strait of the Columns.^ The date of his work may 


* It is cited among his authorities 
for all the four geographical books 
(from the 8rd to the 6th), and again 
for the 8th, 12th, 13th, 2lBt, and 22nd, 
for individual notices, conooming 
animals, trees, &c. But as lie never 
quotes him for any special statements, 
we are unable to determine the full 
extent to which ho made use of his 
work. 


* ii. 6, § 96. It seems highly pro- 
bable that Tingentera was in reality 
the native name of the town called by 
Strabo Julia Joza, and by later writers, 
and on coins Julia Traducta; which 
had been peopled, as Strabo tells us, 
by inhabitants transported thither from 
Tingis in Mauretania. This would be 
easily reconciled with the statement of 
; Mela (I c.), that Tingentera was in- 
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be gathered with certainty from a passage concerning Britain, 
in which he speaks of that island as having hitherto been very 
imperfectly known, but about to be much better and more 
certainly known from the expedition of the emperor, who was 
speedily going to return to Borne, and to celebrate the triumph 
which he had earned by his own personal exertions.* This 
can hardly be referred to any other emperor than Claudius, 
and his expedition to Britain in a.d. 43, an account of which 
has been already given.* As Mela speaks of him as not having 
yet returned to Borne, we may place the composition of his 
little work in that very year. 

§ 2. The arrangement of his materials is peculiar, and is 
evidently derived rather from writers who, like Scylax and 
the author of the treatise ascribed to Scymnus Chius, had 
composed a periplm of the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean than from general or systematic treatises on geo- 
graphy. Ho begins indeed with a brief description of the 
earth, its division into hemispheres (a northern and a southern 
one), and into five zones, of which two only were inhabitable, 
and it is remarkable that he speaks, as of an undoubted fact 
of the existence of antichthoneB^ inhabiting the southern tempe- 
rate zone, though they were unknown and inaccessible on 
account of the heat of the intervening tract or torrid zone.® 
He next gives a brief outline of the three continents, Europe, 
Asia and Africa, their relative position and their boundaries, 
in regard to which he follows Eratosthenes, or rather perhaps 
the views that had been generally adopted from the time of 
Eratosthenes to his own. Thus he makes the Tanais the 


habited by Phcenicians brought over 
from Africa (quam transvecti ex Africa 
Phcenices habitant). It probably occu- 
pied the site of the modem Tarita. 

* iii. 6, § 49. 

* See Note 0, p. 370. 

* i. 1, § 4. ** Iteliqum (zodab) habi- 

tabUes paria agunt anni tempera, verum 
non pariter. Antichthones alteram, nos 
alteram incolimus. lllius situs ob ar- 
dorem intercedentis plagm incognitus, 


hujus dicendus est.** 

This idea of the Antichthones appears 
to have been connected with the vague 
suggestion of Hipparchus, that it was 
uncertain whether Taprobane was an 
island, or the commencement of another 
world (see Pliny, H, N, vi. 22, § 81). 
But Mela does not intimate any such 
connection. With him the continent 
of the Antichthones seems to have been 
a purely theoretical assumption. 
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boundaiy between Europe and Asia, and the Nile that between 
Asia and Africa ; he accepts as an undoubted fact the doctrine 
that the inhabited world was surrounded by the Ocean, from 
which it received four seas, as inlets or gulfs ; one from the 
north, or from the Scythian Ocean. (the Caspian); two from 
the Indian Ocean on the south, — the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs ; and one from the west, by far the most important of 
all, but for which, as we have seen, neither Bomans nor Greeks 
had any distinctive name, and Mela, writing as a geographer, 
is constrained to use the vernacular phrase of “ Our Sea.”^ 

But after this general outline, instead of following the same 
arrangement for his more detailed description, and treating of 
the several countries as subdivisions of the three continents 
in succession — ^as is done by Strabo and by all modem geo- 
graphers — he begins at the Strait of the Columns (the Straits 
of Gibraltar) and describes in order the countries lying along 
the south shore of the Mediterranean — Mauretania, Numidia, 
Africa proper, and the Cyrenaica, to Egypt; then in like 
manner the portions of Asia adjoining the Mediterranean, the 
^gean and the Euzine, from the confines of Arabia to the 
Tanais; and thence returns along the north shores of the 
Euxine and the Mediterranean, describing European -Scythia, 
Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, Italy, and the southern portions 
of Gaul and Spain ; thus returning to the point from whence 
he set out. He next gives an account of all the islands within 
this inner sea, including not only the great and important 
ones, such as Sicily, Sardinia, Crete, &o . — but mere rocks 
adjacent to headlands, like the Symplegades or Chelidoniee. 
Lastly he proceeds to make the circuit of the continents 
following the shores, or supposed shores, of the external ocean, 
but this time in an inverse order to the preceding, beginning 

f “ Id omne, qua venit, quaque dis- used as a proper name. The now 
mrgitur uno vocabulo Nostrum mare familiu appellation of Mediterranean 
dicitur.*’ (i. § 6.) He does not even em- is in like manner first used by SolinuSp 
ploy in any case the expression of only as a convenient designation^ not 

Internum Mare,” which is occasion- as a strictly geographical name (Sifiin. 
ally found in Pliny, though hartlly c. 23, § 14). 
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with tile Atlantic coasts of Spain, then those of Gaul, Gemany 
and Samatia, and so round the northern parts of Asiatic 
Scythia to the eastern extremity of Asia, and the confines of 
India. Here he again pauses to describe the islands found in 
this external ocean, beginning with Gades, and including 
Britain and Ireland (which he calls Juvema) and Thule; then 
he returns to the extreme east, and describes India and 
Arabia, the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, the Ethiopians, and 
the western coast of Africa, which he regarded, as all his pre- 
decessors had done, as extending direct from the land of the 
Ethiopians to the north-western angle of the continent adjoin- 
ing the Strait of the Columns. 

The defects of such a system are obvious. Spain and Gaul 
are each divided into two separate portions, described in 
different parts of the work ; while the interior of Germany, 
and the Alpine and Danubian provinces — Ehaetia, Vindelicia, 
Noricum, and Pannonia, find no place at all ; Dacia is equally 
unnoticed, the very name of the Dacians, so familiar to the 
Homans in the first century, as well as in later times, being 
actually not mentioned by Mela 1 The same thing is the case 
with the interior of Asia, where the Medians, Bactrians and 
Arians are merely mentioned by name in the preliminary 
enumeration of the nations of Asia, and find no place in the 
subsequent description ; while no notice whatever is taken of 
countries like Drangiana, Margiana and Sogdiana, the names of 
which had been so long well known to the Greek geographers. 

§ 3. It is evident that Mela intended his work as a popular 
compendium of geography, rather than an introduction for the 
use of the student; hence he not only dismisses the whole 
subject of mathematical geography with the very few words 
to which we have already adverted, but he nowhere enters into 
questions of measurements and distances, contenting himself 
with describing as well as he can the general form and position 
of countries, tieir boundaries and leading natural features, as 
well as their physical character and climate; adding more- 
over, in regard to all those nations that were likely to be little 
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known to his readers, a brief account of their manners and 
customs and other national peculiarities. It is these notices, 
concise and summary as they necessarily are, that constitute 
the chief interest of his little work. They must not however 
be received as representing in all cases the condition of the 
different nations described, as they existed in the days of 
Mela. There can be no doubt on the contrary that they are 
taken, in most, if not in all, instances from earlier writers, and 
though he gives us no hint of his authorities, we cannot fail 
to recognize that many of them are derived directly &om 
Herodotus, and therefore represent in reality the state of 
things that existed nearly five centuries before the time at 
which our author wrote. This is especially the case with the 
long description of the manners of the Scythian tribes inhabit- 
ing the regions north of the Euxine; almost the whole of 
which is taken without alteration from the ancient historian.^ 
In some respects indeed Mela is actually in arrear of Hero- 
dotus ; as he not only relates without question the fables of 
the Arimaspians and the griffins, the Indian ants, and the 
winged serpents on the borders of Arabia and Egypt, but 
accepts as an undoubted fact the existence of the Bhiptean 
mountains, and the Hyperboreans beyond them, on the shores 
of the Northern Ocean.’ He tells us also that the Tantds, 
which was described by Herodotus as rising in a lake, had its 
sources in the Bhipsean mountains, and fiowed down from 
them with so rapid a stream that it was never frozen even in 
the hardest winter, when the Meeotis and Bosphorus were a 
mass of ice a strange fiction, which is not found in any other 
geographical writer. 

§ 4. Mela indeed cannot claim the merit of having exercised 
much critical judgement. He has repeated without scruple all 
the usual fables concerning the Amazons, the Hyperboreans, 
the Blemmyes in Africa without heads, and the goatfooted 
.ZBgipanes; while with regard to the Nile, after stating the 


•«.!,§§ 1-7, 8-15. 


• ii. 1 : iii. 5, §§ 88. 37. 


■ i.l9,§ 115. 
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various theories that had been proposed to account for its 
periodical inundations, he seems disposed to acquiesce in the 
strange suggestion that it had its origin in the southern hemi- 
sphere, or land of the Antichthones, and flowed from thence 
in a hidden channel under the sea, till it emerged again in 
Ethiopia! Its being flooded in summer would thus be ac- 
counted for, as that was the winter season in the part of the 
world where it took its rise.‘ Yet in a later passage of his 
work ^ he inclines to the opinion of those who supposed the 
Nile to have its source near Mauretania, among the Western 
Ethiopians. 

It is more strange that, notwithstanding the progress of the 
Boman arms in Germany and the neighbouring countries, his 
ideas concerning the Danube were almost as confused and 
erroneous as those of the earlier Greek geographers. While 
he correctly states that it had its sources in Germany, and 
was called Danubius in the upper part of its course, and Ister 
where it became known to the Greeks, ho gives no particulars 
as to the former, nor does he name any of its great tributaries, 
contenting himself with saying that it flowed for an immense 
distance, and traversed great nations.^ In another place he 
tells us distinctly that the Ister (which he takes care again to 
identify with the Danube) flows through Istria into the Adriatic 
Sea;' and even adds that its stream, like that of the Fadus 
from the other side, poured itself with such impetuosity into 
the sea that each river retained its course unbroken, until their 
waters met, and were checked by their mutual action.* 

§ 5. It is unnecessary to follow in detail the brief notices 
that he has given of the various coimtries which he describes ; 
it will suffice to point out the few instances in which his little 


* i. 9, § 54. 

* iu. 9, §§ 96, 97. 

^ ** Per immania mag:narum gentium 
din Danubius est.” ii. 2, § 8. 
ii. 3. § 57. 

* ii. 4, 4 63. This absurd tale, 
strange as it may seem, appears to have 
been generally believed, and was re- 


lated among others by Cornelius Nepos, 
from whom perhaps Mela derived it; 
though, as Pliny justly points out, he 
ought to have had better information^ 
as coming from the banks of the Padus 
(plerique dixere falso, et Nepos etiam 
Padi adoola. Plin. H. N. iii. 18, § 127). 
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work may be oonsidered as really showing any adyance in 
geographical knowledge, or adding any facts of interest to 
what may be derived from earlier writers. The position of his 
birthplaM naturally made him well acquainted with the Straits 
which derived their name ftom the Columns of Hercules, con- 
cerning which — often as they had been visited and described 
— ^there was great discrepancy among Greek writers.^ He 
correctly points out that the real Columns («. e, those to which 
the name had been originally given) were the two lofty moun- 
tains, Calpe and Abyla, the one on the European, the otiher on 
the AMcan coast, which rise like pillars on each side of the 
Strait ; both of them projecting considerably into the sea, but 
the former much the most, so as to be almost isolated.^ The 
narrow sea however, or the Straits in the wider acceptation of 
the term, extended as far as the promontory of Juno (Cape 
Trafedgar) on the European side, and that of Ampelusia, — ^the 
same that was called by Strabo Cotes, the modem Cape Spartel 
— on the African.* 

With the geography of Western Europe he appears to have 
been in general better acquainted than any of his Greek pre- 
decessors, and his notions concerning Spain and Gaul in par- 
ticular show a considerable improvement in his conception of 
their figure and position, as compared even to those of Strabo. 
Thus he was well aware that the western coast of Gaul, after 
preserving at first a nearly strmght course northwibds as far 
as the mouth of the Garonne, afterwards began to trend to the 
west, and project so far in that direction as to be opposite to 
the northern or Cantabrian shores of Spain, leaving between 
them an extensive bay (the Bay of Biscay), for which he has 
however no name.^ This important feature in the geography 

’ See the different statements given wide, is almost precisely oorrect ; the 
by Straho^ iii. 5, § 5, p. 170. width between Taiifa and Alcasar 

* In regard to Cdpe (the rook of Point beiAg (according to Admiral 
Gibraltar) he notices particularly the Smith) 9} G. miles, while between 
extensive caves by which it is almost * Gibraltar and Oeuta it is 12 miles 
perforated. (Smyth’s Mediterranean^ p. 159). 

EQs statement that the Strait in * li. 6, § 96. 

its naimwest part was only 10 miles * iii. 2, § 23. 
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of Western Europe had been, as we have seen, entirely mis- 
oonceiTed by the Greek geographers; Eratosthenes ^ving 
g^iyen an undue extension to the Gaulish or Armorican pro- 
montory, while he almost ignored the projection of the Spanish 
coast to the north-west; and Strabo on the other hand was 
either entirely ignorant of the Armorican promontory, or 
altogether underrated its'importance. It was natureil that the 
Boman occupation of both provinces should have led to clearer 
ideas on the subject. 

His description of the north-western angle of Spain (the 
modem Galicia) is unusually full and detailed, and shows an 
accurate and minute acquaintance with this remote comer of 
his native country which is rather surprising. It may be 
observed that he always terms the headland of Cape Finbterre, 
which was known to the Greeks as the promontory of Nerium, 
only the Celtic promontory, and that he distinctly designates 
the tribes nearest to it, the Nerii and Artabri, as well as those 
inhabiting the west coast, as far as the Douro, as Celtic tribes. 
The Astyres and Cantabri, who were undoubtedly of pure 
Iberian origin, he regards as distinct.’ It is worthy of notice 
also that he had a clear conception of the trae character of 
the Pyrenean chain and states that it extended at first direct 
from the Mediterranean across to the Ocean, and then turning 
inland into the interior of Spain, continued with an unbroken 
course till it reetched the western shores of that country facing 
the Atlantic.’ This view is perfectly correct, the mountains 
of Guipuzcoa, Biscay, Asturias and Ghdicia, being in reality 
only a prolongation of the chedn of the Pyrenees, though that 
name is commonly applied only to the direct chain, which 
runs across from sea to sea, and forms the boundary between 
France and Spain. 

§ 6. In regard to Gaul, his expression that it was divided 

* iiL 1, |§ 10, 18. northof Bpoia ; and in another panaxe 

* iL 5, $85. It ia remarkable that (L 2, $ 15) dee^besEnnqie as bonnd^ 
he here ^>plieB the epithet of BritM by the Atlantic on the west, and by 
(ftitanniona) to tho part of tho Ocean the Biitiah Ocean on the north. 
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into two parts by the Lake Lemannns and the mountains of 
the Cerennes, is not inappropriate, if we conceive a line drawn 
fixrm one to the other; and this limit, which nearly coincides 
with that of the ancient Boman province, he takes, appro- 
priately enough, as separating the part of the country whidi 
faces the Mediterranean from that which fronts the Ocean. 
On these Atlantic shores he gives a full and characteristic 
description of the remarkable estuary formed by the Oaroime 
near its mouth (the Gironde), which must have appeared the 
more peculiar to persons unaccustomed to tidal rivers;^ and 
notices at considerable length a small island called Sena, 
opposite to the land of the Osismii, in the British Sea, which 
was the site of a celebrated oracle, consulted by Ghiulish navi- 
gators, and served by nine virgin priestesses.* The peculiar 
sanctity of this locality is not mentioned by any other writer, 
but the fact that the name is still retained by the little islet 
of Sein, off the extreme western coast of Bretagne, bears 
testimony to the accuracy of Mela’s geographical information. 
He appears indeed to have taken some pains to inform himself 
on all questions conndcted with the religious creed and rites 
of the Ghtnls ; and in another passage has given us an account 
of the Druids and their tenets, which is one of the m'ost in- 
teresting notices we possess on this obscure subject.* 

Of Britain, as we have seen, he announces that th^ world 
was on the point of receiving for the first time full and authen- 
tic information; but in the mean time he contents himself 
with giving a few particulars concerning its natural produc- 
tions and the manners of its inhabitants, which generally accord 
with those given by Caesar and Stmbo. With regard to its 
geographical position he tells ns that it extended between the 
north and west (•. e. in a direction from N.E. to S.W.), and was 


< iiL2,f 21. 

* {iLS,$48. 

* Itt. 2, 1 19. It nuqr tw lemarked 
•Im that he mentions the CaaeitetideB 
ia OMmcetion with Ganl, inatead of 
%ain, to whieh thay woe genenUy 


le te i ied (“to CeUkU aliqnotaiiiit,qnaa 
fiiia fdomho abnndant nno omnea no- 
mine Oaanteridaa appeilani,'* Ih, $ 
17). or any oonneetian with Britain he 
had evidently no an^eian. 
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of a triangolar fom, like Sicily, having its main angle oppo- 
site to the mouths of the Bhine, and its two sides, receding 
ft6m this, fiming respectively Gaul and Germany ; while the 
third side at the back (as he terms it) must have faced the 
Ocean to the north-west.* Beyond this lay Ireland, the name 
of which he writes Juvema, and describes it as nearly equal in 
extent to Britain, but of the form of an oblong parallelogram ; 
and tells us that its climate was ill adapted for the growth of 
com, but its pastures were so luxuriant that the cattle were 
obliged to be watched, lest they should burst themselves with 
over-repletion. But the inhabitants he says were quite un- 
civilized, and devoid of all the virtues of other nations.* 

Imperfect as is this account, it is dear that Mela had a 
better idea of the position of the British Islands than Strabo, 
and did not place Ireland so far to the north. He is also the 
first extant writer who mentions the Orcades, which he correctly 
describes as a group of thirty islands near together. They had 
been discovered, as we have seen, in the reign of Claudius, 
and Mela may have had authentic information concerning 
them.* Of Thule on the contrary he evidently knew nothing 
beyond what he learned from the Greek writers, and merdy 
repeats the customary story of the short summer nights, and 
that at the summer solstice there was no night at all, the sun 
being always visible. 

§ 7. His knowledge of Germany was evidently very im- 
perfect; but his account of it is rendered still more so, from 
the form and arrangement of his work affording him hardly 
any opportunity of desmibing the interior of that great 
country.* But with regard to its northern shores he appears 


' ilL6,$f49^ 

• IUd.§ 88 . 

* Ibid. § M. He mentiaiis alee the 
H—niiiiiha, seven in number, which 
mnrt probeUv be a pervenfam of the 
name of the Ifobmea^ aa fher are 
ealledby Pliny (H. NAy. 16, f 168), but 
1m atmngdy tranafoa them to the side 
omiaaite to Getmany (aeptem Hmno- 
dia eontra Germaaiam veotm). 


* By a strange oversight, or deviation 
from established usage, he extends its 
sonthem limit to tM Alps, thna in- 
dnding aU Vindelida, Bbntia, and 
Norionm, oonntries which were cer- 
tainly never regarded I 7 the Bomans 
in general as comprised in Germany. 
Even the names of these mwrinces are 
not mentioned by Uela. it is perhaps 
connected with this error that he de- 
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to have had somewhat more information than his predecessors, 
though still in so vague and imperfect a form, that it is diffi- 
cult to judge to what it actuall7 amounted. Thus, after 
enumerating the well-known rivers which flowed into the 
German Ocean — ^the Ems, the Weser and the Elbe — ^he teUs 
us that beyond the Elbe there is a very large bay, called 
Oodanus, fuU of islands, large and small, of which the largest 
and most fertile was one called Codanovia.^ This was in- 
habited by the Teutoni, who also, with the Cimbri, occupied 
the neighbouring mainland.^ He seems also (though the 
passage is corrupt and very obscure) to have had some notion 
of the Cimbrian Chersonese, and the manner in which the sea 
formed narrow straits between the projecting continent and 
the neighbouring islands.'* There can be no doubt that by the 
Oodanus Sinus he meant the southern portion of the Baltic, 
which he of course regarded merely as a bay of the Northern 
Ocean ; and we cannot hesitate to recognize in the large island 
of Codanovia the same which is mentioned by Pliny under the 
now familiar appellation of Scandinavia. 

The easternmost people of Germany, according to Mela, 
were the Hermiones, whom he places on the northern ocean. 
They were separated from the Sarmatians by the Vistula, 
which formed the boundary between Germany and Sarmatia.* 
Of the countries east of that limit he had evidently' no real 
knowledge. He gives indeed a full account of the manners 
and aspect of the Sarmatians, whom he describes as resembling 
the Parthians in their habits and mode of life : but does not 


soribea the Danube as having its sources 
near those of the Bhone and the Bhine 
(ii. 2, § 79), so that he apparently sup- 
posed them all three to rise in the 
Alps. 

^ iii. §§ 31, 54. This is the read- 
ing of ^1 the best MSS. ; others have 
Oodanonia. Some of the recent editors 
have altered it into Scandinoyia, in 
order to approximate to the form found 
in Pliny, out there is no authority for 
this, and the name Ckxlaiiovia certainly 
appears to be connected by Mela with 


the Godanus Sinus. 

• iii. 3. §§ 31, 32 ; 6, § 54. 

« Ibid. § 31. 

* Ultimi Germani» Hermiones, § 32. 
As this is immediately followed by the 
mention of Sarmatia and the Vistula, 
there appears no doubt that the mean- 
ihg of Mela is that stated in the text, 
but the words as they stand (** Sarmatia 
intus quam ad mare latior, ab his qwe 
sequwitur Vistula amne diwreta**) are 
unintelligible, or would convey a wholly 
different meaning. 
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attempt to define their geographical limits in any direction, 
and proceeds at once from thence to the Asiatic Scythians, 
the first of whom he tells us were the Hyperboreans dwelling 
beyond the Bhipsoan mountains to the noridi. In their country 
the sun rose at the vernal equinox, and set at the autumnal, so 
that they had six months of day and six months of night. He 
adds the usual fables concerning their happy and virtuous life, 
their longevity, and the intercourse they had long maintained 
with Delos.* 

§ 8. Passing from this region of fable he gives a pretty full 
account of the Caspian Sea and the nations that surround it, 
the names of which {ire correctly given, and are known from 
other sources.^ Hut it is remarkable that while he adheres to 
the belief universally {ulopted in his day, of its communicating 
with the northern ocean, he distinctly states that it was joined 
to it only by a long and narrow strait liAe a river ;* an expres- 
sion that seems to point cleiirly to an increased knowledge of 
these regions, which would soon lead to the discovery that the 
supposed inlet from the north w{is in reality nothing but a 
river. It is strange that while the Oxus and laxartes on one 
side and the Tamds on the other, had been so long familiar 
both to Greeks and Bomans, no notion of the great river 
Volga had yet reached their ears.* 

Eastwiml of the Caspian he himself tells us that there was 
ag{dn an unknown region; and that it had long been con- 
sidered uncertain whether there was sea, or continuous land 

* iii. §§ 36, 37. This account of the rare as to bo almost unknown. (See 
Hyperboreans almost exactly agrees Chapter XX. Note G, p. 201.) 
with that of Pliny (ff. N, iv. 12, §§ * Mare Caspium ut angusto, iia 

89-91). Both were doubtless taken longo etiam frcto priinum terras quasi 
from the same Greek authors, and pro- fluvius irrumpit.’* iii. § 38. 
bably derived, whether directly or indi- * The name of the Bha, under which 

rectly, from Hecatseus of Abdera, who the Volga is mentioned by Ptolemy, is 
had written a special work upon the indeed found in the ordinary editions 
subject. of Pomponius Mela (iii. 5, § 39), but it 

' On this occasion he gives (§ 43) a is a mere conjecture, intr^uced into 
long account of the Hyrcanian tigers^ the text by Pintiunus, for which there 
which evidently still enjoyed a great is no autliority, and has been justly re- 
reputatiou among the Bomans. Thu jocted by the recent editors, Txsqhucke 
Indiw tigers were probably still so and Partlicy. 
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extending witiiout limit, but uninhabitable on account of the 
cold. But he appeals to the story told by Cornelius Nepos of 
the Indians who had been driven by sea from their native 
shores to those of Germany, as decisive of the question ; as 
indeed it would have been, had it had any foundation of 
truth.* 

His account of the eastern extremity of Asia is peculiar : 
and though probably taken from earlier Greek writers con- 
tains some particulars not found in any other extant authority. 
He describes the coast of Asia as tending eastward from the 
Scythian Promontory — a name by which he apparently means 
to designate the north point of Scythia, east of the opening of 
the Caspian — ^to the shores that faced the east, where he places 
a mountain promontory, which he calls Tabis.’ This is appa- 
rently the same that is called Tamarus by Eratosthenes, and 
was regarded by him as the eastern extremity of the great 
ridge of Mount Taurus, which traverses Asia from thence in 
its whole extent. Mela, however, in another passage gives the 
name of Tamus to a headland, which he appears to have re- 
garded as distinct from Tabis, though the two were probably 
identical : and adds that off it lay the island of Chryse, or 
the Golden Island, while that of Argyre, the Silver Island, 
was opposite to ^e mouths of the Ganges.^ Both these were 
probably mere fictions but it is remarkable that to the south 
of Tabis, between that headland and India, he places the Seres, 


' After lefeiring to the o^nions of 
the anoient philosophers and Homer (!)^ 
he adds : ** 0:>meliu8 Nepos ut reoentior, 
auctoritate sic certior; testem autem 
rei Quintum Metelliim Celerem adjicit, 
eiimque ita retulisse oommemorat : onm 
Gall&B pro oonsule prsBesset, Indos 
oaosdam a re^ Boionim(?} done sibi 
Mtos; unde in eas terras devenissent 
reqnirendo vomosse,Yitempestatumez 
Indids ssquoriDus abreptos, emensosque 
quiB intererant, tandem in Germanise 
jitliara ezisse.** iii. $ 45. 

* Mela is the first, so far as we know» 
to introduce into this part of Asia, be- 
tween the Scythians and the Eastern 


Ocean, a nation of Anthropophagi, tho 
fear of whom contributed, together with 
the cold and the number of wild beasts, 
to keep other nations at a distance, and 
render the whole tract a solitude (iii. 
§ 59) : a statement repeated hy Pliny 
and by all the subsequent compilers. 

• iii. §§ 68, 70. 

* They here make their appearance 
for the first time; but we shall find 
them continually reappearing in the 
works of later geographers, both Greek 
and Roman, who endeavoured, with 
little succes^ to find a place for them, 
as these regions became better known. 
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“ a nation foil of jnstioe, and well known f<nr the rilent eoni> 
merce that they carry on in their absence with goods left 
in the desert."* It is singular that he makes no mention 
of the object of this commerce, as Pliny does in a parallel 
passage : but it is interesting to find that the Bomans had 
by this time at least learnt, though in a vague way, that the 
Seres occupied a position in the fur east of Asia.* 

§ 9. Of India itself his knowledge is remarkably vague and 
imperfect. Though the Bomans, as we have seen, were at 
this period rapidly extending their commercial relations with 
that country, and in consequence acquiring increased know- 
ledge of its shores, Mela htb not only given no sign of any 
such recent information, but his geographical statements are 
so confused and erroneous as to be in great part unintelligible ; 
and it is clear from the summary manner in which he dismisses ^ 
this part of his subject, that his views were very &r from dis- 
tinct. He gives us indeed a brief summary of the current 
stories concerning the natural productions of the country — ^the 
gold-seeking ants, the trees distilling honey, the wool-growing 
woods, &c. — as well as the mctnners and customs of its in- 
habitants : all derived from the ordinary Greek authorities : 
but his general description of its geography is confined to a 
short account of the Ganges and Indus, and the somewhat 
obscurely worded indication that the promontory of Colis or 
GoUis, between the two, was the angle where the coast turned 
from the eastern to the southern sea : and therefore formed 
the south-eastern angle of Asia.’ The whole extent of the 
shores of India, he tells ns, was a voyage of sixty days and 
nights.* In regard to Taprobane he seems disposed to adopt 


* iii. $ SO. "Serea intennnt, geniu 
plenum jnstitiK, et commeroio quod 
relma in mlitudine idictia alwens per- 
agit notiadmnm.'* This is eridenily 
tbs same trsditton mentioned by Pliny 
on the anthority of the enroys fixnn 
Taprobane (vi. W, § 88). 

* Mela h^ already stated at the 
outset of his teeaUse that the Indians, 


8ere$ and Scythians, wen the most 
easterly nations known, and adds that 
the Soes wen intermediate between 
the other two. (** Primos hominnm ab 
oriente aooepimns Indos et Sens et 


Soythas. Seres media feme Eom 
tie ineolnnt, lodi ultima,” L 1, $ 1 
' iiL SS 6^ 80. 

• IUd.{61. 
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the paradoxical opinion of Hipparchus, that it was not merely 
a large island, but the beginning of another world.* 

§ 10. Of the remainder of Asia, from India to the Bed Sea, 
his account is very brief, and by no means clear : but he had 
a distinct idea of the conformation of the coast, as forming a 
great bay, from which the two deep inlets of the Persian and 
Arabian G-ulfs penetrated far into the interior of the continent. 
But his few notices of the nations that adjoined their shores 
are so imperfect and confused that he applies to the Car- 
manians the accounts given by other writers of the barbarous 
tribes of the Ichthyophagi on the coast of Gedrosia, and places 
the Gedrosians between them and the Persians.^ It is a curious 
effect of the peculiar arrangement of his work that no place is 
found for the description of Persia, Media, or the other 
nations of Upper Asia, or even for Mesopotamia and Assyria, 
though he takes occasion in treating of the Persian Gulf to 
give a brief account of the Tigris and Euphrates. It is re- 
markable that he describes the latter river as no longer reach- 
ing the sea by an independent channel of its own, but gradually 
dwindling away and losing itself.* It would appear therefore 
that at this timo the great mass of its waters was already, as at 
the present day, poured into the Tigris, while the rest was 
absorbed in the sands, or lost in the marshes. 

§ 11. His account of Arabia, properly so called, 'is very 
concise, and shows no signs of acquaintance with any new 
sources of information, while that of the Arabian shores of 
the Bed Sea — under which head he includes, in common with 
Strabo and other writers, the whole tract along its western 
shores, between the Sea and the Nile — is filled with fables 
concerning the Pygmies, the winged serpents and the phoenix. 
It is remarkable that we here again, as in the case of the 
Scythians, find him copying to a great extent from Herodotus, 
from whom he has also derived -the fabulous account of the 
Ethiopians, their profusion of gold, their marvellous longevity. 


• Ibid. § 70. 


• iii. 8, § 75. 


* Ibid. § 77. 
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and the Table of the Sun.’ From the same source are taken 
the few particulars that he has giyen us with regard to the 
nations of the interior of Libya, the Garamantes, Atlantes, 
Augilas, &c. : though in regard to these there are some con- 
fusions and changes of name that would appear to indicate 
their being derived from some intermediate author, and not 
directly from Herodotus.’ In any case it is a sufiScient proof 
of the uncritical character of the work in question, that our 
author has taken his materials from so early an authority, 
without any indication of their character or origin. It may 
be said indeed with regard to the treatise of Mela in general, 
that, with the exception of the countries immediately border- 
ing on the Mediterranean, it was rather calculated to supply 
to its readers a compendious collection of the stories current 
with regard to different countries and their inhabitants, than 
to furnish them with any correct geographical information. 

§ 12. Nowhere is this more apparent than in regard to the 
external coast of Africa, the description of which forms the 
concluding section of his work. Here indeed he had the ad- 
vantage of being better informed with respect to the voyage of 
Hanno, than either Strabo or Pliny, and certainly had either 
seen the original narrative, or some authentic abstract of it. 
He correctly tells us that Hanno, after having circumnavi- 
gated a great part of Africa, setting out from the Western 
Straits, turned back, not from any difficulty of navigation, but 
from want of provisions.* On the other hand he accepts 
from Cornelius Nepos the erroneous statement that Eudoxus, 
setting out from the Arabian Gulf, had completed the voyage 
from thence to Gades ; and rests upon this fact the conclusion 
that Africa was really surrounded by the Ocean.* He follows 
up these statements by a number of notices, more or less mar- 
vellous; some of them — such as that of the wild and hairy 

* iii. 9, §§ 85-88. See Chapter Ylll. per oceani ostium ezisset magnam ejua 

p. 271. (Afride) partem oircumyectus, non se 

* i. 4, § 23. mari sedoommeatu defccisse memoratu 

^ iii. 9, § 90. ** Hanno Garthagini- retulerat.” 

ensia exploratum missus a suisp cum * Ibid. 
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vomen, the bunung monntam called Theon Oohema, and the 
Ftomontory of the Western Horn — certainly taken from 
Honno; but nodzed up irith tcdes of a purely fhbulous cha- 
racter, of races of men without tongues, others without nostrils, 
others with legs too much bent to walk, and so on. It is not 
till he approaches the confines of Mauretania that he returns 
to anything like geographical accuracy; and here we find 
him, like Strabo, first mentioning the Pharusii and Nigritae, 
then the Gastulians, whose shores abounded with purple of the 
finest quality.^ He notices the Fortunate Islands only in a 
general way,^ without enumerating their names, or stating their 
number : and describes Miount Atlas in coimection with this 
western coast, in a maimer that dearly shows him to refer to 
the part of the mountain-chain that approaches the Atlantic, 
rather than to that more familiar to the Bomans in the north 
of Mauretania.* 

' Factories for the oolleoiion and * iii. 10, § 101. This is the more re- 
manufibotiire of this purple had, as we markable as his native place was di* 
have se^ been estaDlished by Juba ; reotly opposite to the northern arm of 
but no reference to his authority is the Atlas, where it abuts on the Straits, 
found in Mela, nor are there any stote- and forms so conspicuous an object to 
ments obviously derived from his work, ail those that pass through them. 
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NOTE A, p. 339. 

BBITISH PEABLS. 

Tacitus says with reference to them “ Gignit et Oceonus marga- 
rita, sed suffusca et liventia:” and adds that their inferiority was 
said by some to be owing to a want of skill in collecting them. 
{Agricda^ 0 . 12.) Pliny also says : ** In Britannia parvos atqne 
decolores nasci certnm est*’ (Hid. Nat. iz. 35, § 116), and mentions 
that Julius CsBsar had consecrated in the temple of Venus Gonitriz 
at Borne a corslet adorned with British pearls. Suetonius even 
asserts that Caesar was induced to invade Britain for the sake of its 
pearls Britanniam petisse spe margaritarum,” Gobs. 0 . 47), an idle 
story, which may however serve to show that great ezpectations 
were formed of them. It is well known that pearls of inferior 
quality are found at the present day in the rivers of Wales and 
Scotland : but they are the production of river mussels (the Unto 
vnargariliferua of naturalists), not of the true pearl-bearing oyster. 
It was therefore an error, though a very natural one, to suppose 
that they were produced in the Ocean, like the Indian and Oriental 
pearls. Fomponius Mela, singularly enough, was better informed, 
and ezpressly states that the British pearls were produced in rivers. 

Fert (Britannia) . . . prmgrandia fiumina, altemis motibus mode 
in pelagus modo retro fluentia, et quaedam gemmas margaritasque 
generantia ” (iii. 6, § 61). 


NOTE B, p. 340. 

THE DUMNONII. 

It is in any case a remarkable circumstance that the Dumnonii, 
whom we find in the time of Ptolemy occupying the whole of the 
south-western eztremity of Britain, including both Devonshire and 
Cornwall (Ptol. Oeogr. ii. 3, § 30), and who must therefore have 
been one of the most powerful nations in the island, are never once 
mentioned in the history of the conquest of the country by the 
Bomans ; nor is their name found in any writer before Ptolemy. 
Their name is also found in Solinus, a 22, but in a passage of 
which both the reading and the sense are alike obscure : and the 
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word Dumnonii is in fact onij a correction of the editors, though 
a plausible one. The conjecture of Mr. Beale Foste (Britannic 
Besearckes^ p. 332), that they were left in nominal independence 
under a natiye king, who continued faithful to the Boman alliance, 
though wholly without authority, appears to me highly probable. 
In like manner we find them for a time leaving Sussex and some 
adjoining parts of England under a king named Gogidumnus or 
Oogidubnus (Tacit. Agrie. 14). His name is found in an inscrip- 
tion discovered at Chichester, and given by Horsley {Britannia 
Bomana^ p. 332), and by Hubner (Inacr. Brilann. p. 18), and the 
same thing was done in the first instance with the Iceni. It was 
only the tribes who opposed the Bomans in arms that find a place 
in history. It is worthy of notice also that no Boman inscriptions 
have been found either in Devonshire or Cornwall. (See Hubner, 
p. 13.) 

It is still more remarkable that no allusion is found in any of 
the Boman writers of this period to the tin of Cornwall, as one of 
the productions of the island. In the passage already cited from 
the Agricola of Tacitus, where he is enumerating the valuable 
products of Britain, which made it worth the conquest (pretium 
viotorim), while the insignificant pearls are mentioned, no notice is 
taken of the far more important article of tin, except as comprised 
in the vague and general expression ** alia metalla.” 


NOTE C, p. 353. 

THE AGE OF MELA. 

All modem editors and writers on geography acquiesce in this 
conclusion. Some of the earlier editors supposed the expedition of 
Caligula to be meant, but that abortive attempt was of too brief 
duration to render it probable that it was the one referred to. The 
earlier date adopted by some scholars, who supposed the expedition 
of Julius Csosar to be the one referred to, is excluded by many 
statements in the work of Mela, such as the name of Cmsarea given 
to lol, which it first received fsom Juba; the division of Spain into 
three provinces, first introduced by Augustus, &c. But the very 
epithet applied to the conqueror of *^prinoipum maximus’* would 
never have been employed by any writer before the Augustan age. 
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§ 1. Fab more important than the abridgement of Pomponius 
Mela vaa the geographical treatise included in the compre- 
hensiye work of the elder Pliny, to which he gaye the name 
of Natural History, gr as it would be more correctly translated, 
a History of Nature. In this great work, — ^for, with all its 
defects, it fully deseryes that epithet — ^he attempted to giye a 
general yiew of all that was known in his day of the physical 
constitution of the uniyerse, and of this world in particular, as 
well as of all its productions, whether animal, yegetable, or 
mineral. Hence he himself speaks of it as including all those 
subjects, which were comprised by the Greeks under the name 
of kr/ievK\(nralBetai^ in modem phraseology, it comprehended 
at once physical philosophy and natnnd history in all their 
branches. The portions which relate to the fine arts, painting 
and sculpture, which are at the present day among the most 
yaluable parts of the work, though occupying the greater part 
of three books, are mere digressions, haying yery little con- 
nection with its general plan and purpose. 

In this instance we haye, by a rare piece of good fortune, 
full information not only concerning the life of the author, 
and the exact -date of the publication of his work, but we 
possess unusually full particulars concerning his mode of 


' Frnfat. § 14. We have here the 
first am>lioation of the term vrhioh is 
BO fitmiiiar to us in modem times of an 
Enoyclopaadia. It is strange that the 
compilers of Greek Lexicons all reject 
the word as a barbarous compound, 


without adverting to its use by Pliny, 
who moreover distinctly employ it as 
one already fiuniliar (** jam omnia aitin- 
genda, qutt Ormci iyiancKawailBttat 

vocanfO* 
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study and the manner in which he amassed the materials for 
so vast an undertaking, which it is very important to hear in 
mind in estimating the value of the results transmitted to us. 

§ 2. Oaius Flinius Seoundus, commonly known as Flint 
the Eldeb, to distinguish him from his nephew of the same 
name, was horn in A.D. 23, either at Verona or Comum in the 
north of Italy — it is uncertain which,— and filled various 
public offices, among others that of procurator in Spain, which 
he held during the last years of the reign of Kero. After the 
accession of Vespasian he became the intimate friend of that 
emperor, as well as of his son Titus, to whom he dedicated his 
great work. Among other employments he was appointed by 
Vespasian to the command of the Boman fieet at Misenum, 
and was stationed there in A.i}. 79 when the great eruption of 
Vesuvius took place, which overwhelmed Herculaneum and 
Fompeii, and in which he lost his life, under the circumstances 
related by his nephew in a well-known letter.® We learn from 
the same authority that besides the work to which he owes his 
fame, Fliny had already composed several other literary works, 
some of them of a voluminous character ; the most important 
of which were, a History of the Wars in Germany, in twenty 
books, the loss of which is much to be regretted in' a geo- 
graphical as well as historical point of view ; and a History of 
his own Times, in continuation of the work of Aufidins Bassus, 
which extended to thirty-one books, and included apparently 
a portion at least of the reign of Vespasian.® Both these 
works appear to have enjoyed considerable reputation, and to 
have been frequently used by later writers, though they were 
in great measure eclipsed by those of Tacitus, who possessed 
those qualities of a truly great historian which were certainly 
wanting in Fliny. 

* Plin* Epist, vi. 16. For fuller par- * * Plia. EpUt iii. 5. The latter work 
tioulars oonoerDing the life of Pliny, is alluded to by himaelf in the preface 
see the uiicle Plinius in Dr. Smith's to his Natural Mistory (§§ 19, 20). It 
Diet, of Biography, and the intro- appears that it was then completed, 
duction to Urlioh's ChreeUmaihia but had not yet been published. 
Pliniana, Berlin, 1857. 
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It was not therefore till a comparatiyely advanced period of 
life that he devoted himself in earnest to the composition of 
his Natural History ; * * * § but he had long before been occupied 
with preparing the materials for it. It must have been mainly 
with a view to this object that he had accumulated the mass 
of notes and extracts from his multifarious reading of which 
his nephew has given us so lively a picture, and to which he 
himself refers in the elaborate preface which he has prefixed 
to his work. He tells ns himself that he had read about 
2000 volumes, out of which he had collected 20,000 facta 
worthy of notice; and boasts that almost all this had been 
accomplished at spare hours, especially at night;* He was in 
the habit of reading or having books read at his meals, in the 
bath, while travelling, or taking exercise, — in short, at every 
available moment ; and always making notes or extracts from 
all he read.* Such a miscellaneous farrago of materials would 
obviously require a sound critical spirit to distinguish the 
valuable from the worthless, and a highly scientific turn of 
mind to coK)rdinate this mass of facts into any clear and lucid 
arrangement. Unfortunately Pliny was almost wholly desti- 
tute either of the one quality or the other. He himself boasts 
with some reason that he has undertaken a task, which as a 
whole had not been attempted by any previous writer, either 
Greek or Bomon and he has been justly praised by Humboldt 
for the grandeur of the conception that he had formed, in this 
first essay towards a physical description of the Universe.* 
But the same author admits how very far the execution of his 
work fell short of the original idea, not only from defective 
arrangement and want of method, — “ the elements of a general 
knowledge of nature lying scattered almost without order in 


* His work was completed and pub- 

lished in A.D. 77, only two years before 

his death, as we learn from the prefoce, 

§ 8, in which he dedicates it to Titus, 
in his sixth consulship. How long 
before it was actually commenced we 
have no means of judging. 


» Prmfalio, § 17. 

• Plin. J. Eput iii. 5. 

’ Pr»/. § 14. Nemo apud nos, qui 
idem tentaverit, nemo apud Grocos qui 
unus omnia ea tractaverit.’* 

' Humboldt's Como$, vol. ii. p. 195, 
Engl, transl. 
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his great work” — but from the want also of that scientific 
insight into his subject without which it was impossible to 
weave his accumulated mass of materials into an organized or 
harmonious whole.^ His voluminous treatise remains in con- 
sequence a vast compilation, bearing testimony to the un- 
wearied diligence of its author in the collection of his facts, 
but showing at the same time an almost total want of critical 
judgement or philosophical arrangement.^ 

§ 3. The great naturalist Cuvier has pronounced a strong 
censure upon that part of Pliny’s work which relates to what 
is now commonly known as natural history; and has shown 
how far inferior he was in this department to his great prede- 
cessor Aristotle.^ The same remark may be applied with even 
greater force to the geographical portions, which are perhaps 
on the whole the most defective parts of the whole work. 
When we compare them with the writings of Eratosthenes 
and Strabo, we are struck with the almost total absence of any 
scientific comprehension of his subject, or of those general 
views which, however imperfectly developed, were certainly 
present to the minds of the Greek geographers. Instead of 
any geographical outlines of the general structure and com- 
position of the continents, or of the several countries that 
compose them, we find for the most part mere dry catalogues 
of the names of cities, or tribes, rivers and mountains ; some- 
times arranged with reference, more or less carefully observed, 
to the lines of coast; but generally, especially where the 
interior of a country is concerned, enumerated in alphabeti(?al 
order, or jumbled together without any arrangement whatever. 

The use of maps, as we have seen, was already familiar in 


• Ibid. pp. 195-198. 

^ How much be prided himself upon 
the mere accumulation of facts, without 
reference to the scientific use made of 
them, or the value of the authorities 
from which they were derived is shown, 
not only by the tone of self-complacency 
with which he dwells in his Preface 
on what he had accomplished in this 


respect, but by the statement appended 
to the summary of each book of the 
number of such facts, or rather state- 
ments (res et historic et observationcs) 
which it contained. 

* Cuvier in iheBiographie UntverseUe, 
art. Plins. See also the remarks of 
Humboldt, 1. e. p. 197. 
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the days of Pliny, and he had the advantage among others 
of consulting that prepared by Agrippa on a large scale, to 
which we have already adverted.® It is obvious from internal 
evidence that his enumeration of towns, headlands, bays and 
other natural features of the coasts, was taken in many cases 
from such authorities, and in these instances he often supplies 
us with a paraplus of considerable value from the number of 
names and details which it furnishes ; but where this guide is 
wanting, we have generally no geographical indication what- 
ever to point out the site of the places enumerated. In no 
instance does he attempt to determine their position by refer- 
ence to latitude and longitude, in the manner pointed out by 
Hipparchus, and subsequently developed by Ptolemy. Nor 
do we find him, except in a very few cases, making any use of 
the great lines of Roman highway, which being in his time 
already extended to almost all parts of the Empire, might 
have afforded to a geographer much assistance in explaining 
the position of the towns and cities through which they 
passed.* 

Another grave defect is the want of chronological dis- 
crimination in the use of his authorities. He makes use of the 
earlier Greek writers, such as Eratosthenes or the historians of 
Alexander, as if they stood on the same footing with recent or 
contemporary authors ; and frequently mixes the two sets of 
authorities together, without any attempt to distinguish them. 
This is especially the case with regard to Asia, his account 
of which is much like what would be produced by a modem 
writer, who attempted to blend together the geography of 
Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta with the results of the most recent 

* See Chapter XX. p. 177. respect had (as wo have seen) been 

* There cannot be a stronger proof fully recogpised by Polybius and Strabo 
of this than his omission of aU no- (see Chapter XVll. p. 27). It is even 
tice of the E^atian Way, which, be- more singular that where he gives the 
sides its own importance as the great actual distance from Dyrrhachium to 
high-road between Europe and Asia, Byzantium (iv. § 46), which could only 
was an invaluable assistance to the have been measured along this road, he 
geogra^er.in regard to the confused greatW understates it, making it only 
and difficult geography of Macedonia 711 M. P., while the real distance was 
and Thrace. Its importance in this 754 miles {liin. Ant. p. 317). 
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English and Bussian researches, without any reference to the 
different sources from which his statements proceeded. 

§ 4. The great value of Pliny’s work really lies in its im- 
portant contribution to the political or statistical geography of 
the countries that were in his time organized as provinces 
under the Boman Empire. We have already pointed out^ 
how much the extension of the imperial administration must 
have tended to this end ; and the circumstance of Pliny having 
himself filled important public offices, both at Borne and in 
the provinces, must have secured him full access to official 
documents, as well as drawn his attention to their value and 
importance. It is unfortunate that, in availing himself of 
these resources, he confined himself to the mere nomenclature 
of geography, or to collecting scattered notices of individual 
facts for his natural history : he never appears to havo sought 
to combine these into one organic whole, or to present such a 
picture of a country, including its natural features, charac- 
teristics and productions, as is essential to the politician or 
historian, not less than the geographer. This deficiency is 
apparent even with regard to those countries, with respect to 
which he had the best means of information, such as Spain and 
Gaul, of neither of which does he give us anything like a 
general picture, or characteristic description, such as those 
presented to us by Csesar and Strabo, any more than a clear 
geographical outline. 

Pliny himself indeed repeatedly apologizes for the hasty 
manner in which he runs oyer his descriptions of countries, on 
account of the necessity of brevity, and that he is hastening 
on to the more essential parts of his subject. But these con- 
siderations do not prevent him from filling page after page 
with voluminous lists of obscure names, while he omits almost 
entirely to point out the leading geographical features of each 
country, or describe the natural characters that distinguish it. 
It is still more remarkable that he scarcely attempts to give 


^ See Chapter XX. p. 176. 
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any account of the characteristics of the inhabitants of each 
region, of their manners and customs, or even of their physical 
peculiarities. Such notices, one would have thought, would 
have found their place with peculiar appropriateness in a geo- 
graphical treatise designed as an introduction to a general 
History of Nature. But so completely has Pliny left aside 
this important branch of his subject, that he is inferior in this 
respect not only to the great work of Strabo, but even to the 
summary compendium of Pomponius Mela. It is strange to 
find an author who aspires to give a complete natural history 
of the world ignoring altogether the natural history of Man, 
and the distinctive peculiarities, whether physical or acquired, 
of the different races that people the surface of the globe.® 

§ 5. But if he thus entirely misconceived the nature of the 
problem with which ho had to deal, and the task that he had 
undertaken, in one branch of his subject at least he sought, 
though with little success, to contribute to the domain of posi- 
tive geographical knowledge, by the introduction of numerous 
measurements of distances. Those statements are in all cases 
derived from previous authorities, frequently without naming 
them, and for the western parts of Europe, including Italy, are 
probably for the most part taken from Agrippa, whom he him- 
self in one passage extols as worthy of especial confidence.^ 
In many other cases they are obviously derived from periplij 
or descriptions of the coasts of the Mediterranean, Euxinc, &c., 
such as were so common in ancient times, and so necessary 
for navigators when latitudes and longitudes were practically 
unknown.® For the eastern parts of the Mediterranean and 


* Tho seventh book indeed contains 
a large assemblage of facts concerning 
the nature of man, his physical and 
mental qualities; but not even an 
attempt at anything like an ethno- 
graphical review of the physical pecu- 
liarities and characters of the different 
varieties of mankind. At the same 
time no portion of Pliny’s work con- 
tains a greater accumulation of fables 
and absurd stories, many of them taken 
from Isigonus of Nictea, and other 


authors who belonged to tlio class of 
irapeJSo^oypd^ot or avowed collectors of 
marvellous tales. (See espeeially e. 2, 
§§ 9-32.) 

» iii. 2, § 17. See Chapter XX. p. 177. 

* Among Homan writers, besides 
Agrippa, ho frequently cites the au- 
thority of Varro, by which name he 
probably means Varro Atacinus, not 
the elder and more eelebrated writer 
of the name. Sec Chapter XX. p. 171. 
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for Asia, he falls back for the most part upon Greek writers, 
especially Timosthenes, Artemidorus and Isidorus, while for 
the more remote provinces of Upper Asia he chiefly followed 
Eratosthenes.* 

It would be unjust to deny that the distances thus given by 
Pliny are frequently of considerable value, especially where 
they are measured along the coasts : while others are of interest 
in enabling us to understand and reconstruct the geographical 
systems of earlier writers. But the point that is most remark- 
able throughout, is the want of any attempt on the part of 
Pliny himseK to reconcile, or even discuss, the discrepancies 
between them. Where he met with divergent statements, he 
simply contents himself with repeating them, without any 
attempt to determine between them, or to pronounce in favom 
of the one system or the other. Strabo indeed was frequently 
compelled to do the same thing; but, as we have seen, he 
often also exercised an independent judgement, and while 
he in general followed the authority of Eratosthenes, whose 
system he has set forth in a clear and intelligible manner, he 
at other times departed from his views, and set up a scheme of 
his own, frequently indeed less correct than that of his pre- 
decessor, but for which he gives his reasons, and works oiit his 
conclusions in an intelligible form. Both Strabo and Era- 
tosthenes had a clear idea of what scientiflc geography ought 
to be, however defective might be their materials, and their 
conclusions in consequence erroneous. Pliny on the contrary 
had no conception of scientific geography at all, and does not 
attempt to enter into any discussion on the subject. It was 
enough for him to take the materials that he found ready to 
his hand, without attempting to frame them into one con- 
sistent whole : and though he has in this manner occasionally 
preserved to us passages and statements of much scientiflc 
value, it has been without any indication that he himself 
appreciated their importance, or sought to distinguish them 


* Sec vi. §§ 3, 36, 56, 
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from the mass of miscellaneous matter by which they are 
surrounded. 

§ 6. Nowhere are these defects more conspicuous than in 
the second book/ in which he gives a general view of all that 
was comprehended by the ancients under the name of Meteor- 
ology, a term which they applied in a much more general 
sense than it is employed at the present day, as including all 
that was known of the celestial bodies, the sun, moon, and five 
planets, as well as the phenomena of comets and falling stars, 
meteors, thunder and lightning, the seasons, winds, and tem- 
pests, as well as volcanoes and earthquakes. With regard to 
the general questions concerning the earth itself, its position, 
and relations to the other bodies of the universe, Pliny acqui- 
esces in the system that was generally received in his day, 
and had been clearly expounded by Posidonius : he describes 
briefly but correctly the courses of the planets, and explains 
the cause of the eclipses both of the sun and moon. But it is 
remarkable that while he bestows well-merited praise upon 
Hipparchus for the astronomical skill that had enabled him to 
predict eclipses and publish tables of them for six hundred 
years to come,^ he censures him for his excessive, and “ almost 
impious ” daring, in attempting to catalogue the fixed stars, 
and determine the place of each, so that future astronomers 
might note whether any changes really occurred in them.® He 
applies the same epithet to the attempt of Eratosthenes to 
determine the circumference of the earth, though he admits 

' The first book contains only the must not be supposed that he had con- 
table of contents of the thirty-six books suited them all in the original. He 
that follow, wliich was drawn up by certainly often takes his facts, even 
Pliny himself with a view to facilitate where he cites his authorities, at second 
reference to the different topics spe- or third hand, 
dally treated of. It was designed in * ii. 12, § 54. 

the first instance for the use of the * ii. 26, § 95. ** Ideoque ausus rem 
emperor Titus, to whom the work was etiam deo imprc^m, adnumerare pos- 
deucated, but would serve, as Pliny teris stellas ac sidera ad nomen expun- 
remarks, for the convenience of others gere.’* Such a censure seems the more 
also (Prxfat. §§ 32, 33). He has remarkable as coming from one whose 
added at the end of the summary of creed was a philosophical pantheism, 
each book, a list of the authors from i See the fine passage with which he 
whom it was compiled ; a very inter- - opens the second book, 
esting and valuable addition, but it \ 
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that his pioceas of leasoning was so ingenious, that it was im- 
possible not to belieye it.^ It was indeed (he says) genecally 
adopted, thongh Hipparchus had corrected it by the addition 
of about 26,000 stwhla.* 

This strange incapacity of appreciating the great scientific 
conclusions of the Greek astronomers who had preceded him 
was coupled with a ready and almost childish belief in such 
absurd notions as that of the germs of all creatures falling 
firom the figures of them impressed on the outer circle of the 
heavens, and that these, when they fell into the sea, frequently 
became mingled together, and thus gave birth to monstrous 
and unnatural forms.* On the other hand he justly rejected the 
popular notion, which appears to have been current in his day, 
of the astrological infiuences of the stars upon the human race, 
or that every man had his star, associated with him from his 
birth, and that each falling star marked the decease of the 
human being to whom it belonged.* 

§ 7. Imperfectly as Pliny evidently understood the mathe- 
matical conclusions of his predecessors, he at least clearly 
comprehended those which had the most immediate bearing 
upon geography, — the obliquity of the ecliptic, and its infiu- 
ence upon the seasons, the variation in the length of day and 
night according to the latitude, the appearance of certain stars 
above the horizon from the same cause, and so on. And he 
correctly argues in favour of the globular figure of the earth, 
from the manner in which ships, lights, and high land dis- 
appear below the horizon.* The same thing is shown, he adds. 


< iL 108, S 847. He terms it «im- 
pnbtm aunm, Temm ita snbtili eiga- 
mentatione comprehensam, at podeat 
non oredere.” 

Hie statement that it vaa graeially 

oonSrme^by the manner in whidti it 
is referred js. by YitmTios (ds Arehi- 
9 1 as a conolnsion uni- 
- - The different 
by Posidonins 'would 
I to hare been either 
[ or diiotedited. 



* Oonoeming the diffloulty raised by 
these words, see Chapter XYIL p. S, 
note. 

* ii.8,f7. 

'iL8,|28. "Neoonmsnoquteqne 
homine orta moriontnr, neo aliqaem 
entingui deoidua signilfa^t.** This is 
’the nrst alludon I have found to the 
beautiftil superstition, which such 
poetioal use has been made in the well- 
known song of Bdranger, " Lea dtmlea 
qniflfent’^ 

* iL 65, § 164. 
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by the fiact that certun staxs and oonetellations axe yiaible in 
aome oountrieB and not in otheis. Thus the Great Bear is not 
visible in the land of the Troglodytes (Ethiopia) or the neigh- 
booting parts of Egypt, nor is the bright star called Canopos 
visible in Italy or the Eozine, while at Alexandria it rises the 
fourth part of a sign above the horizon, but at Bhodes it 
only just skirts it.* The Great Bear in like manner began 
to set at Bhodes, and still more at Alexandria, while at MeroS 
it was only visible during a short period of the year. 

In another passage he correctly describes the gradual 
lengthening of the solstitial day, ficom MeroS where the 
longest day was only 12 ^ hours, to fourteen hours at Alex- 
andria, fifteen in Italy, and seventeen in Britain, where, he 
adds, the lightness of the summer nights already promises 
that which is proved by reasoning, that the parts of the earth 
nearest the pole have six months continual day in summer, 
and in like manner six months continual night in winter.* 
Here his reasoning is perfectly sound, but when he adds that 
Pytheas the Massilian writes that this is actually the case in 
Thule, an island six days’ voyage to the north of Britain, it is 
almost certain that he either misconceived or misrepresented 
his authority.* 

It would be interesting to know whether this was also the 
case when he cites from Onesicritus and other writers state- 
ments concerning the astronomical appearances in India, 
which are almost as erroneous as that just quoted concerning 
Thule. The shadow falling to the south — a fact which can of 
course only occur within the tropics, and even there for a short 


• H. 70, f 178. 

> Ib{d.75,$186. 

* IL 7S, §187; It. 16, $101. "Quod 
fieri in inmde Thnle F^ese Maaaili- 
enria eer^^t* See Chapter XV. 
Note H, p. 618. The etiU stranger 
eMorHon that, "aeocndiiig to mme," 
rile eame ihiiw took plaoe m the idaad 
of Mona, "ahont 300 miles fimm Oa- 
laalndimwin. a town of Britain,” is a 
striking inatanee of the ntterlp nn- 


eritioal oharacter of Pliny's mind, 
whieh eonld riiink sndh ahsnidlties 
worthy of insertioii, without even a 
pairing word of reAitation. It aeems 
not impdarible that this miaoonoqption 
may havo arisen ftom the passage of 
Onaar <B. O. r. 18X where^ after de- 
soribing Mona, he speaks of the astro* 
nomiou nhsiioinena reported to oeenr 
in oAsr islands not tu ftom Britaiii. 
See Ghiqiiter XIX. p. 138. 
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period only, until one approaches the equator, is stated to have 
been observed at Pattcda during the stay of Alexander’s fleet ; 
and the same statement is repeated concerning other places in 
the northern parts of India, known to the Greeks, all alike 
outside the tropics. Here it appears more probable that the 
erroneous or exaggerated accounts were really found by Pliny 
in his original authorities : ‘ but there are unfortunately 
abundant proofs throughout his work how careless he was in 
the use of his materials, and how little pains he took to ascer- 
tain the true meaning of the authors whose works he had 
consulted, and whose authority he cites. A single passage 
will sufficiently exemplify this. 

§ 8. After stating in accordance with the view generally 
established in his time, that the earth was surrounded by a 
complete belt of water, so that the inhabited portion of it was 
bounded on all sides by the ocean, he adds, that this was no 
longer a matter of proof by argument, but had been established 
by direct investigation.* "From Gades to the Columns of 
Hercules ” (he tells us) " around the shores of Spain and Gaul, 
the whole of the west is at the present day well known to 
navigators. The Northern Ocean was also navigated for the 
greater part under the auspices of Augustus, his fleet having 
coasted round Germany to the Cimbrian Promontory, and from 
thence looked out upon a boundless sea, which was reported 
to extend to the region of Scythia and the parts chilled by 
excess of moisture. For which reason ” (he observes) " it is most 
improbable that the sea should be wanting where there is the 
greatest amount of moisture.* Beyond that again, the whole 
coast from the East, and from the Indian Sea, extending round 
in the same latitude to the Caspian, was navigated by the 
Macedonian fleets under the reign of Seleucus and Antiochus. 
In the neighbourhood of the Caspian also many shores of the 


* See this point diaonaeed in a note 
to the Voyage of Neeuehne, Chapter 
Xm. Note E,p. 535. 

* "Nee aignmentie hoe inveetigan- 


dnm, eed jam experimentia cognitnm,” 
li. 6S, } 16S. 

* No Author doTelopment is Arand 
in Pliny of this strange specnlation. 
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ocean have been explored, and but little is wanting for the 
whole of the north on both sides to have been visited by navi- 
gators. But as if to leave no room for conjecture, the Palus 
Mseotis affords a strong argument [of the proximity of such a 
sea], whether it be, as many believe, an inlet of the ocean, or 
a back-water (restagnatio),' separated from it by a narrow strip 
of land. On the other side, beginning from Gades on the west, 
a large part of the southern coast around Mauretania is at the 
present day frequented by navigators. The greater part of 
this southern sea and of the eastern coast was made known by 
the victories of Alexander, as far as the Arabian Gulf, in 
which, when Gains Caesar the son of Augustus held the com- 
mand, portions of wrecks are said to have been recognized as 
derived from ships of Spanish origin. And while the power of 
Carthage was at its height, Hanno made the passage round 
^m Gades to the borders of Arabia, and left a written account 
of his voyage ; as did also Himilco, who was sent out at the 
same time to explore the outer coasts of Europe.' Moreover 
Cornelius Nepos states that within his own time a certain 
Eudoxus, seeking to escape from king [Ptolemy] Lathyrus, set 
out from the Arabian Gulf and accomplished the passage to 
Gades, and long before him Cselius Antipater asserts that he 
had seen a merchant who had sailed from Spain to Ethiopia 
for the sake of trade.” He then repeats the story told by 
Cornelius Nepos of the Indians who had been driven by storms 
round the northern shores of Asia and Europe to the coast of 
Germany.^ 

It would be difficult to find a stronger instance of the pro- 
miscuous manner in which Pliny raked together his materials, 
or of the total want of critical judgement, or even common 
accuracy with which he made use of them. We have already 

* Thia ia the flrat mention we And of cnaaed when we oome to the work of 
the Toyege of Himilco, and the only Avienna, to whom we ere indebted for 
noUoe of it that ooonra in Pliny, though what little knowledge we poaaeaa oon- 
hia namet aa well aa that of Hanno, ia earning it. 

fonnd in the liat of hia anthoiitiea for ’ iL 67, §| 167-170. See Oliapter 
the book. The anbjeot will be dia- XXIII. p. S64. 
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seen what was the real extent of the exploration of the northern 
coasts of Europe under Augustus ; but on this point at least 
Pliny only reflected the popular impression of his time, con- 
firmed by the statement of Augustus himself.* With regard 
to the alleged voyage of the Macedonians from the Indian 
Ocean to the Caspian, we have also seen what was the real 
foundation of the story, and how carefully Strabo distinguishes 
the assertion of Fatrocles that it was posstMe, from the popular 
idea that it had been actually accomplished. In like manner 
the statements concerning the voyages of Hanno and Eudoxus 
are altogether perverted and misinterpreted ; while the story 
of the Indians told by Cornelius Hepos most bo in great part, 
if not altogether, a fiction, and the supposed discovery of the 
figure-heads of Spanish ships in the Bed Sea recalls the similar 
tale told by Eudoxus, of which it is probably only a repetition. 
The strange argument derived from the supposed proximity of 
the Palos Mseotis, is one of those curious instances of subtle 
arguments based upon no foundation at all, which are not un- 
commonly found in the later Greek writers. But it is singular 
that Pliny did not see how completely this hypothesis was at 
variance with the well-known fact that the Tanai's flowed into 
the Palus Mseotis, and with his own statement that it had 
its sources in the Bhipaean Mountains, far to the north of 
that sea.’ 

§ 9. The notices collected by Pliny concerning earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, and other physical phenomena, are not 
without value, some of his facts being otherwise unknown. 
But his philosophical remarks and conclusions are of the most 
futile character, and we find no trace of the sagacious observa- 
tion of Strabo, who pointed out the obvious signs of volcanic 
action in countries where no outbreaks of the kind had been 
recorded, and thus led the way to the acknowledgement of the 
important part borne by these forces in remodelling the surface 
of the globe. 


* 8ee Chapter XX. p. 190. 


• iv. 12, § 78. 
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With regard to the height of mountains — an important branch 
of physical geography generally neglected by ancient writers 
— he quotes the statement of Dicocarchus, that Pelion, which 
was the highest mountain he had measured, did not exceed 
1250 paces (6250 feet) in perpendicular altitude ; but adds 
that some of the highest summits of the Alps rose with a con- 
tinuous slope for a distance of not less than fifty miles.^ 
Elsewhere he speaks of the elevation of Mount Hoemus as 
attaining to six Eoman miles.^ But probably lie does not in 
either case mean to represent this as the pei’iDendicular alti- 
tude.^ It would be curious to know on what foun<lation a 
writer named Fabianus (whom ho cites as his authority) liad 
arrived at the conclusion that the greatest depth of the sea was 
fifteen stadia.^ 

§ 10. Pliny concludes his second book with a discussion of 
the various mensurenients that had been given of the leiigtli 
and breadtii of the inhabited portion of the earth. Adopting, 
as we have seen, the general conclusion of the Greek geogra- 
phers, that this was surrounded on all sides by the ocean, so as 
to constitute in fiict a great island, he adopted also their view, 
that its greatest length from cast to west much exceeded its 
breadth from north to south. In repeating the estimates tliat 
had been formed of its dimensions, it is remarkable tliat he 


» ii. 65, § 162. 

® iv. 11, §41. It is more stningre 
that lie sliouM describe Saocc, the 
central peak of Samothrace, which is 
reully ouly 5240 feet liigU, and far 
inferior to the neighbouring Athos, as 
tfU mil/is in height. Ihid. 12, § 7S. 

^ This appears to me certainly to he 
the natural construction of the first 
passage, where he says : “ Mihi iiicerta 
haac videtur conjectatio, hand ignaro 
quoiidain Alpium vertices lougo trnctu 
nec breviore quiii(|uaginta milliiim 
passuum adsurgere.** liut the words 
have been frequently understood as 
implying that tliis was their actual 
heigiit, or perpendicular elevation ; an 
absurdity that we have no right to 


force upon our author, when his words 
will fairly admit of another meaning. 

* *‘Alti88imum mare xv htadioruin 
Fabianus tradit.” ii. 102, § 223. This 
Fabianus is doubtless the same author 
whom he quotes in one of his Infest 
books under the name of Papiriiis 
Fabianus, and terms **naturio rerum 
peritissimus (xxxvi. 15, § 125). lie 
was a friend of the elder Seneca, and 
published inatiy works of a philo- 
sophical, as well as others of a rhe- 
torical character. Posidonius, as wo 
have seen, estimated the greatest depth 
of the IVIediterranean at 1000 futhoms, 
equal to ten stadia. (See Chapter 
XVIII. p. 98.) 
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altogether omits those given by Eratosthenes, which are so 
fully discussed by Strabo, and contents himself with giving 
the statements of Artemidorus, and comparing with them 
those of Isidorus.* The former have been already fully dis- 
cussed.* The value of Isidorus as an authority we have no 
means of estimating: and Pliny merely gives his general 
results, without any det6iils of the calculation on which they 
were founded. It appears that he estimated the total length 
of the world firom India to Gades at 9818 Boman miles, 
(78,544 stadia), while Artemidorus made it only 8568 miles, or 
68,545 stadia: while in regard to its breadth, he made an 
addition of not less than 1250 miles to the north, from the 
mouth of the Tanais to the parallel of Thule, a proceeding 
that is justly censured by Pliny as a mere conjecture,^ but he 
adds that the extent of the territory occupied by the Sarma- 
tians towards the north was undoubtedly very great.* 

He concludes with referring to the measurement of the cir- 
enmference of the earth, by Eratosthenes ; but cannot refrain 
from adding a foolish story, which he himself discredits, of a 
certain Dionysodorus, a mathematician of Melos, in whose tomb 
was found a letter stating that after his death he had pene- 
trated to the centre of the earth, and that the distant was 
42,000 stadia. (!)* As this would be the radius corresponding 
(in round numbers) to a circumference of 252,000 stadia — it is 
evident that the fiction was invented in order to support the 
received calculation of this measurement. It seems not im- 


* This Isidorus is probably identical 
with the author of the little work (2ra9- 

of IsiSoruP of Ohaiax, but the state- 
ments in question must have been 
taken from another work. See Chapter 
XX. p. 164. 

• Sm Chapter XYIII. p. 64. 

^ ** Qu» comeotura divinationis est’* 
ii. 108, §246. it is evident that Isidorus 
followed the same general view as Era- 
tosthenes, in thus carrying the conti- 
nent of Europe far to the north, to cor- 
lespond with the assumed latitude of 


Thule. But his addition is so large as 
to be unintelligible, if the figures given 
by Pliny are correct. 

* He seems even to think that it 

might not be less extensive than the 
estimate given by Isidorus — ** non 

minore quam proximo dicto spatio^ Sar- 
matarum fines nosci intelligo.” 1. c. In 
adopting this view he must have en- 
tirely forgotten his own argument for 
the proximity of the Palus Mssotis to 
the Northern Ocean. 

* ii. 109, § 248. 
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probable that the statement as to the distance had really been 
made by Dionysodorns, and the story afterwards perverted 
into the strange form in which it is repeated by Pliny. 


Section 2. — Descriptive Geography. 

§ 1. Pliny next proceeds to the detailed description of the 
different countries of the world. Here he follows an order 
different from that of Mela, but scarcely less inconvenient. 
Beginning from the Strait of Oades (as he calls that of Gib> 
raltar) he follows the northern coast of the Mediterranean, 
describing the parts of Spain and Gaul adjoining that sea ; 
then the western portions of Italy, down to the Bruttian Pro- 
montory and Locri ; after which he gives a brief account of all 
the islands in this western portion of the Mediterranean, 
including Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily : then he returns along 
the coast of the Adriatic, describing the eastern portions of 
Italy, with Cisalpine Gaul and Yenetia, and in connection with 
these the Alpine nations, including the Bhsetians and Yinde- 
licians. Thence he descends along the opposite coast of the 
Adriatic through Liburnia and Dalmatia, both of which he 
includes in Illyricum, to the Acroceraunian Promontory, which 
he considers as the limit of the second section of southern 
Europe he then adds a brief account of the provinces of the 
interior, Noricum, Pannonia, and Moesia, and notices a few of 
the islands on the Illyrian coast The fourth book begins with 
a long and detailed, but extremely unsatisfactory, description 


‘ Here he is certainly following a 
kind of geo^phical arrangement; for 
be begins with telling us that the sea 
indents Enrope with many recesses, 
but especially with four principal ralfs 
(sinns^ iii. 1, § 5. The first of these 
he conceives as extending from the 
promontory of Calpe in Spain to that 
of Locri (Leucopetra) in Italy; the 
second, from the same promontory to 
that of Acroceraunia ; and the third. 


from thence to the Hellespont. ** Ter- 
tius Europm sinus Acrocerauniis in- 
cipit montibus, finitur Hellesponto.*’ 
In what sense the term ** sinus” 
can possibly be applied to tbiiywrtion 
of the Mediterranean it is diffloult to 
conceive. Had he taken either of 
the southern promontories of the Pe- 
loponnese it would have furnished 
something like a natural limit. 
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of Greece, followed by Macedonia and Thrace to the Helles- 
pont : then follows a very long and minute enumeration of the 
Greek islands ; after which he returns to Thrace, describing 
the coasts of the Euxine and the adjoining nations, the Getse 
and Scythians, as far as the Falus Mseotis and the Tanais, in 
connection with which he repeats the fable of the Bhipsean 
Mountains and tho Hyperboreans. Thence he crosses these 
mountains^ — which he evidently pictured to himself as a range 
running parallel with the ocean, and bounding the European 
Scythians to the north — to the shores of the Northern Ocean, 
and follows these westward back to Gades. His notices of the 
coasts and islands of the Northern Ocean are, as might be 
expected, very few and scanty, and even those of Germany 
singularly meagre. The same is the case also with Britain and 
Ireland, which he next mentions, while he is of course able to 
give a copious list of tho towns and tribes of the external pro- 
vinces of Gaul and Spain, as he returns along their coasts to 
Gades and the Straits from whence he set out. 

§ 2. There was doubtless no province of the Boman Empire 
with which Pliny was more familiar, or concerning which he 
had better means of information, than Spain, in which he had 
himself filled the office of Procurator, or civil governor.® But 
for that very reason we are the more struck with the extremely 
imperfect character of the description he has left us, considered 
in a geographical point of view. In fact, he can hardly be said 
to have given us any geographical account of it at all; a 
deficiency the more striking as the strange manner in which 
he has, by the arrangement already explained, divided it into 
two portions, rendered it particularly necessary to give a good 

* This is his own expression: ^*£xe- * See above, p. 372. Tho exact date 

undum dolnde est, ut oxtera Europae and duration of his government is un- 
dicantur, tranagrestsisque Biphwoa mon- certain. But he appears not to have 
tea littus Ocean! septemtrionalis . . . relumed to Borne till the roign of Ves- 
legendum.” iv. 13, § 94. It is evident, pasian, about a.d. 73. 
therefore, that these visionary moun- No allusion is found in his work to 
tains had as definite a place in Pliny's his having any special sources of in- 
conoeption of the geography of Europe formation on this account, 
as the Alps or the Balkan. 
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general outline of the whole. But such an outline is wholly 
wanting. The whole country had in the time of Pliny been 
completely brought under the Boman system of administration, 
and had been divided for administrative and judicial purposes 
into districts (conventus juridici), each of which had its chief 
town or capital, to which all the surrounding towns and native 
tribes were subject. This division has been made by Pliny (in 
this as in many other cases) the basis of his description, and 
such a choice was well adapted for a mere statistical enumera- 
tion of the names of places, which is in fact for the most part 
all that he has given us, accompanied with a notice of tlie 
municipal condition of those which possessed any peculiar 
privileges, as colonies, municipalities of Boman citizens, &c. 
All this affords excellent material for the political statistics of 
the Boman Empire, and the great number of names that ho 
enumerates is of use to the topographer in modern times, who 
is often enabled to identify them without any geographical 
indications from their being still preserved in very little altered 
form.* Nor does he omit to mention briefly, with regard to all 
the great rivers of the peninsula —the Iberus, Durius, Tagus, 
Bactis, &c. — both where they take their rise and the nations or 
cities by which they flow. But no attempt is made to com- 
bine these separate notices, or to show the connection and 
boundaries of the river-systems of Spain ; while of its moun- 
tain chains, with the exception of the Pyrenees, he has given 
us no particulars at all. Imperfect as were the notions pos- 
sessed by Strabo of the physical geography of the Iberian 
peninsula, they were decidedly superior to those which are 
furnished us by Pliny, though the latter had far ampler mate- 
rials for the topographical and detailed description of the 


* The copious lists given by Pliny of 
the cities and “ populi " of Spain aro 
examined and compared with those 
furnished by other authors, by M. 
Ileiss (Description Generate dea Mon- 
naiea Antiques de VFspagne, 4to Paris, 
1870), whose work, in conjunction with 
that of M. Hubner, published in 1860, 


forming tho sccr>nd volume of the now 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum^ an<l 
containing thcj inscripti* ns found in 
Spain, has for tho first time placed the 
comparative geography of the Iberian 
peninsula on a securely established 
tooting. 
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country. Even these he has presented to ns in so crude a form, 
and so ill-arranged, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to represent on a map this mass of incoherent and often con- 
tradictory details. 

One of tha few points in which he shows a knowledge of 
the peninsula in advance of that of Strabo, is in regard to the 
Pyrenees, which he rightly conceived as having their direction 
from east to north-west,* instead of from south to north, and 
thus rendering the northern side of the peninsula shorter than 
the southern or that ffioing the Mediterranean. He is also the 
first author who attaches due importance to the projection 
formed on the west coast by the great headland north of 
Lisbon, now known as Cabo da Boca, or the Bock of Lisbon ; 
though he has fitUen into a stremge confusion by supposing 
this to have been the headland called by Greek writers 
Artabrum.* At the same time he exaggerates the case where 
he makes it the limit between the two sides of the peninsula, 
and reduces the Sacred Promontory (Cape St. Vincent), which 
had occupied so prominent a place with all the earlier 
geographers, to a merely secondary position. 

§ 3. With Ghral his acquaintance is far less complete ; with 
the exception of the province of Gallia Harbonensis fhcing the 


* ^Ipsa PyrenaBi juga ab exortu 
SBquinootiali fuaa in oooasum bnimalem, 
breviores latere septentrionali quam 
meridiano Hiapaniaa facinnt.” iv. 20, 
§ 110 . 

* Mela first mentions this promon- 
tory under the name of Magnum (iii. 1, 
§ 7\ Pliny says of it : ** exourrit de- 
inde in altum vasto comu promon- 
torium. ^uod aliqui Artabrum appella- 
vere, alii Magnum, multi Olisiponense, 
ab oppido, terras, maria, coslum dis- 
criminans ” (iv. 21, § 113). No doubt 
can exist as to the promontory of which 
he means to speak, from the last name 
applied to it, as well as from his placing 
it south of the Durius (Douro). But 
it seems almost certain that he has 
erroneously applied to it what Artemi- 
dorus said of the Artabron Promontory 


(Gape Finisterre, the Nerium of Strabo, 
to which Pliny in common with Mela 
gives the name of Gelticum). The 
words which follow: *‘I]lo finitur 
Hispanifis latus et a circnitu ejus incipit 
frons: septentrio hinc oceanusque Gcd- 
licus, oocasus illinc et ooeanus Atlan- 
ticus,** are certainly applicable only to 
Cape Finisterre. There is evidently 
some great confusion in the matter, but 
in the absence of the earlier autho- 
rities it is impossible to say with cer- 
tainty how much is the fibult of Pliny 
and what may be due to the Greek 
writers. At the same time^ with his 
improved means of information, he 
ought in any case to have rectified 
their errors and cleared up the question, 
which he has not done. 
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Mediterranean, which is on the whole well described, though 
as usual wanting in clearness of arrangement. But here both 
the names of the principal tribes, and of the large towns that 
had grown up under the long continued Boman rule, were so 
well known, that it was of little consequence in what order 
they were mentioned. Yet we miss even here the description 
of the peculiar characters of the coast and the vast marshes 
and lagunes formed by the Bhone and other rivers, which 
constitute so remarkable a physical feature of this portion 
of Gaul. Of the province generally he tells us that in its 
productions and culture, as well as the civilization and wealth 
of its inhabitants, it was become rather a part of Italy than a 
province.* 

Of the remainder of Gaul, or the provinces verging on the 
Ocean, he disposes in a very summary manner. After briefly 
indicating the division into three provinces, or rather into 
three nations — ^the Belgee, Celtee, and Aquitani — ^in which he 
follows the divisions marked out by Gsssar rather than those 
of the Boman provinces of his day, though he appears to 
regard them as identical — he proceeds simply to enumerate 
the “populi,” tribes or districts, included in each division. 
Of these he furnishes us with a very complete list, including 
all those mentioned by Caesar, and a considerable number 
more, the names of which he probably derived from Agiippa, 
whose personal administration of Gaul must have given him a 
thorough acquaintance with the country. But beyond this 
bare list of names Pliny gives us no information at all. He 
hardly mentions even any of the towns, some of which had 
certainly in his time attained to considerable importance; and 
none of the rivers, except those which in his day, like the 

' “Agiomm CDlta, viiorum mo- 0»iil by the Mona Cebemm and the 

3 ae digiiatioiie» amplitudino opuii^ Junu It woulil thus include the Hel- 
proTinoiarum postferenda, breTi- vetians; though Pliny himself enume- 
teique Italia verius quam proyinoia” rates that people in Gallia Belgioa (iy. 
(iii. 4, § 81). He describes this pro- 17t § 106), to which they were certainly 
yinoe as bounded on the north, and annexed for administratiye purposes, 
separated from tho other provinoos of 
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Seqiiana and Garunma, formed the boundaries of the pro- 
vinces, with the single exception of the Loire (Ligeris), which 
he terms " flumen clarum,” * but without giving us any par- 
ticulars as to its origin or course.^ Almost the only point of a 
strictly geographical character which he condescends to notice 
is the projection of the peninsula of Bretagne, occupied by the 
Osismii, which he describes as running out into the Ocean, so 
that its circuit was not less than 625 Koman miles, though the 
breadth of the neck or isthmus joining it to the mainland was 
only 125 miles. But even here the manner in which this 
statement is introduced is such as would be unintelligible, 
were we not able to compare it with other authorities, and 
acquainted with the real facts of the case.^ It is strange also 
that he appears to apply the name of Armorica, which as we 
have seen was in use in Ca3sar*s time as a general appellation 
for the nations of Bretagne, to the Aquitanians of the south- 
west.® 

§ 4. Pliny^s account of Italy is unquestionably ill some 
respects one of the most valuable parts of his work, at the 
same time that it affords a characteristic example of its 
principal defects. He appears indeed at first to rise to the 
dignity of his subject, and breaks out into an enthusiastic 
panegyric upon the natural advantages of the country^ which 
recalls the well-known passage in the Georgies of Virgil.® 
He apologizes at the same time for the imperfect manner in 
which he is compelled to treat so attractive a theme, and to 
run over in a cursory way what would be a subject for volumes. 
But having said this, he lapses at once into a mere enumeration 
of names, resembling that which he has given us for Gaul and 

• iv. 18, § 107. * “ Inde ad Pyrcna3i montisexcuTSum 

* He however mentions the Araris, Aquitanica, Areniorica ante dicta ” (iv. 

Isara and Druentia, as tributaries of 17^ § 105). It can scarcely be doubted 
the Rhone ; which he describes in con- that he here means the same name 
ncetion with the Roman province^ iii. with the Armoricans of Ciesar, and 
4, § 33. that he has erroneously transferi^ the 

' iv. 18, § 107. He terms it ** penin- name to a different part of Gaul. 

Bulam qpeetatiorem excurrentem in * Plin. H, N. iii. 5, §§ 39-42. Gom- 
Oceannm a fine Osismiorum.’* pare Virgil, Georg, ii. 136-176. 
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Spain. Here again^ as might be expected, he had excellent 
materials, his description of Italy being based (as he himself 
tells us) upon the official record of Augustus, when he divided 
Italy into eleven "regions”: an administrative division of 
which we learn the particulars only from Pliny, though it 
continued in use for official purposes down to the time of 
Constantine.^ There can be no doubt that his lists of the 
towns or communities included in each region were taken from 
the same official source, and may therefore be relied on as 
authentic, except in so far as their names may liave been 
disfigured by copyists. But such a document was of course 
originally intended as a statistical, not a geographical, survey ; 
and though Pliny has so far departed from it, as to describe 
the regions in geographical order, beginning with Jjiguria, 
and ending with Venetia and Istria, and even in the detailed 
enumeration of the towns, to follow as far as possible the lines 
of sea-coast, he has hardly attempted to give anything like a 
real geographical description, either of the peninsula itself, or 
of the several portions of it.® 

§ 5. Even his notice of the great chain of the Apennines — 
the backbone of the peninsula, whic'h determines its whole 
configuration, is so brief and summary as to convey scMircely 
any information,® and is very far inferior to the clear and 
characteristic sketch given by Strabo. With regard to the 


* See Marquardt’s Handhuch der 
Bomifirhen Alterthiimer, vol. iii. ])art 1, 
pp. 57-S4. 

^ He has himself described to us in 
this instance the course that he has 
pursued. “Qua in re prielari iieces- 
sariuiu est, auctorem nos Uivum Au^fiis- 
tum sccuturuSf descriptioncmque ab co 
fsictam Italiso tutius in regiones xi sed 
ordine co, qui litturum tractu fiet ; ur- 
bium quideiii vicinitates oidiiiatione 
iitique pricpostera servari non posse; 
itaque interior! in jjarte digestionem 
in litteras cjusdem nos secuturos, colo- 
niarum mentione signata quas ille in 
co prodidit numero.** iii. 5, § 46. 

* After describing the coast of Li- 


guria from the Varus to the Macra, he 
adds : *• A tergo autem supra dictfjrum 
omnium Apeiininus inons Italiu) nm- 
plisaimua, piTpetuis jugis ab Alpibus 
tenflcns ad Siculum fretum ” (iii. 5, 
§ 48). This is literally all that he tolls 
us concerning the position or direction 
of this celebrated cliain. 

He does not even fix the jx)int where 
the Alps ended and the Apennines 
began, though it would appear inci- 
deiitally (iii. I'J, § 182) that he uccepietl 
the received view, adojited also by 
Strabo, which placed the point of 
junction at Yada Sabbata (Vadu near 
Savona). 
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northern provinces of Italy again, he has wholly failed to give 
ns any distinct account of the great valley, or rather plain, of 
the Fo, with its broad extent of alluvial land, and the two 
mountain chains bounding it on either side like two great 
lines of rampart — a natural picture which one would have 
thought no one looking at it with an observant eye could 
have failed to seize. He has, however, given us a detailed 
description of the river Padns itself, from its sources in the 
Mons Yesulus (Monte Yiso), which he calls the highest summit 
of the Alps,^ to its mouths in the Adriatic, of which he has 
given us some interesting particulars, not to be found else- 
where.” He has also enumerated correctly its principal 
affluents from both sides : and in another passage has con- 
nected those on the Alpine side with the lakes from which they 
flow.* The importance of this great river in a geographical 
point of view was indeed enhanced in the time of Pliny by 
its having been adopted by Augustus as the boundary through- 
out its whole course between the Begions into which Northern 
Italy was divided: Gallia Transpadana and Yenetia on the 
north, Liguria and Gallia Cispadana on the south. 

Of the Tiber in like manner he has given us a copious 
account, as was naturally to be expected from its special 
interest to an inhabitant of Home. But he contents himself 
on the other hand with a bare mention of the Amo, as flowing 
by Florence ^ : and notices in an equally cursory manner the 
Liris (Garigliano) and the Yultumus. In like manner his 

> "Fudns a gtemio Vesali montis nm, Lambram Enpilia" iii. 19, § 181. 
eeluBumtim in caonmen Alpinm elati It appears at first afatange that while he 
. . . profinena.” The notion that the mentiona the d'faeo (Sehinua), 
Monte Viao waa the highest summit of and even the little Lego di Faaiaiio 
the Alps eontinned to he entertained (Eupilis), he has omitted the much 
down to a late period, and is not snr^ more important Lake of Lngano, hut 
priaing, on account of the prominent the reason doubtless is that this lake 
iwsition it assumes, when viewed from does not give rise to a separate river, 
the plains Italy. In like manner ita waters being carried off by a short 
the Canigon was long supposed to be course into the Lago Maggiore (Ver- 
tho highest summit of the Fyrenees. banns). 

■ iii. 15, § 118. ' “ Florentini prtBflnenti Amo appo- 

' ** Addnam Larins, Ticinum Vor- siti.” iii. 5, § 52. 
bauns, Mincium Bcoaons, OUium Bebi- 
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account of Campania, though ushered in with a rhetorical 
flourish in praise of its fertility, contains in reality no 
description of the peculiar natural conformation of the pro- 
vince, of the volcanic phenomena with which it had so long 
been associated, or even of the beautiful gtdf which had not 
yet been disfigured by the eruptions of Vesuvius.^ 

§ 6. Altogether it must be said that although his description 
of Italy — ^if this term can be applied at all to the bare 
catalogue of names which he has furnished us — supplies useful 
materials to the topographer from the great number of such 
names that he has brought together, and from the certainty 
that these are in the main authentic, and correctly assigned to 
their respective Begions, it would have been difficult to 
compile one which should throw less light upon the real 
geography of the peninsula. Nor is it more satisfactory in its 
relation to historical geography. It was impossible indeed to 
ignore altogether the changes that had taken place in this 
respect : the tribes and nations that had passed away, or been 
replaced by others, and the towns that had figured as im- 
portant cities in the early ages of Borne, but which had wholly 
ceased to exist in the time of Pliny. But these changes are 
indicated so concisely, or so mixed up in a confused mass with 
others, that they have seldom any real historical value. In 
the case of Latium itself, where so large a number of these 
early towns had been absorbed by the increasing greatness of 
Borne, he gives a list of not less than fifty-three cities (clara 
oppida), which had ceased to exist, including places like 
Antemnse, Csenina, and Corioli, which figure conspicuously in 
the early Boman history, mixed up with names utterly un- 
known, and probably derived only from ancient rituals, like 
that of the Septimontium at Borne.’ 


* * ** PaloberrimaB sinus,” as it is justly 
termed by Tacitus, “ ant^uam Vesu- 
vius mens ardesoens faoiem iooi ver- 
teret.” (Tac. ^nnal. iv. 67,) 

* iii. 5, §70. “ lia es antique Latio 
LUi populi interiere sine vestigiis.” 


The last expression is no doubt not 
intended to imply that there were no 
mini left, but some of the sites enume- 
rated oould hardly have been uninha- 
bited in Piiny’s time. 
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At the same time he accepts without hesitation the assertion 
of an author named Licinius Mucianus — a contemporary of his 
own — that there had once been twenty- four other towns on the 
site then occupied by the Pontine Marshes * : as well as the 
not less astounding conclusion that because Theophrastus still 
described the insulated promontory of Circeii (Monte Circello) 
Os an island, and stated its dimensions, therefore the whole of 
the intervening space by which it was joined to the mainland 
had been "added to Italy” since the year in which that 
author wrote ® (u.o. 440). Uncritical as this conclusion would 
have been, had Theophrastus really made the statement, it 
becomes ten times more so when we find, from the passage 
which is still extant, that Theophrastus said nothing of the 
kind, but correctly described "the Circeium” as a lofty pro- 
montory, which was said hy the inhahitants to have been once an 
island, but had become united to the mainland by the alluvial 
deposits of rivers.® This is only one instance out of many of 
the strange manner in which Pliny misconceived or mis- 
interpreted the authorities he had so diligently (jollected. 

§ 7. His account of the two groat islands of Sardinia and 
Corsica is singularly meagre. After stating with tohjrable 
correctness the length and breadth of Corsica and its distanc^e 
from the mainland of Etruria, he tells us that it^ contained 
eighteen "civitates” — meaning of course tribes or communities, 
not cities — and two colonies, Mariana and Aleria, the one 
founded by Marius, the other by Sulla. And this is all ! Not 
a word of its mountain ranges, so conspicuous to any one that 
had sailed over the Tyrrhenian Sea : or of the vast forests tliat 


♦ “A Circeis palus Pomptina est, 
qiiein locum xxiv urbium fuisse 
Muciaiius ter consul prodidit/’ iii. 5, 
§ r)9. Some MSS. have xxxiii. It is 
diilicult to understand what misconcep- 
tion could have given rise to this strange 
statement, no trace of which is found 
in any other authority. The fact of 
Muoianus having been three times 
consul is curiously introduced, as if it 
added to his authority upon such a 


point. 

* Ibid. § 58, Theophrastus . . . 
Girceiorum insulm meusuram posuit 
stadia octoginta, in co volumine quod 
scripsit Nicodoro Atheniensium magis- 
tratu, qui fuit Urbis nostros ccccxl 
anno. Quidquid cst ergo terrarum 
preater deccm millia passuum propo 
ambitus, adnexum insulm post cum 
annum acccssit ItalisB.*’ 

^ Thcophrast. IlUL riant, v. 8, § 3. 
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rendered it " shaggy and savage,” as it was forcibly termed by 
Theophrastus ^ : or of the wildness of its inhabitants, resulting 
from these physical peculiarities. Of Sardinia he tells us little 
more. Though his measurements of its dimensions are much 
more accurate than those of Strabo, he gives us no general idea 
of the country, and does not even mention its unhealthiness, for 
which it was almost proverbial among the Homans in his time.^ 
With Sicily he was of course much better acquainted : and 
here his detailed enumeration of the towns of the island is the 
more interesting, because we have the opportunity of com- 
paring it with the lists given by Cicero in his Verrino orations, 
to which we are indebted for so much interesting information 
concerning the topography of the island. But as usual he 
gives us little more, and even his passing allusions to the 
volcanic phenomena of JEtna and the JEolian Islands, which 
he could not well ignore altogether, are as meagre as possible. 
At the same time he enumerates the names of all the smaller 
islands near the coasts of Italy and Sicily, many of them mere 
rocks, wholly unworthy of notice. Nor has this list even the 
merit of accuracy, for in two instances he inserts the same 
island twice over : one as Planaria, and again as Blanasia : the 
other under the two different names of Osteodes and Ustica, 
both of which unquestionably refer to the s<ime island.® 

§ 8. It is unnecessary to follow in detail the particulars that 
he has left us concerning the other countries of Europe that 
were in his time subject to the Homan Empire. Those that had 
been long reduced under the usual form of provincial adminis- 
tration, as was the case with Illyricum and Dalmatia, furnished 
him with statistical details similar to those of Gaul and Spain ; 


^ iratray ri/y y^troy daa’€7ay xal &tnrtp 
ir/piufi4yriy rn JlisL Plant, V. 8, 

§ 2 . 

* Thus Mela terms it ** fertilis et soli 
quam cobU melioris, atque ut fcecunda 
ita pane pestilens ’* (ii. 7, § 123) and 
Martial uses its name as the veiy type 
of a deadly climate (** in medio Tibure 
Sardinia est,** Epigr. iv. 60) Tacitus 
also tells us that a number of persons 


accused of Egyptian and Jewish super- 
stitions were transported to tlie island, 
where if they perished from the climato 
it would be little loss (" si ob grayita- 
tem cgbH interissent, vile damnum/’ 
Tac. Ann. ii. 85). It was thus looked 
on as a kind of Cayenne. 

* See the articles Planasia and 
Osteodes in Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Geogr. 
YOl. ii. 
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and he has grouped together the different tribes of these wild 
mountain regions, according to their division into conventus ” 
for administrative purposes. This affords us at least some 
approach towards a geographical arrangement ; but very few of 
the " populi ” thus enumerated can be identified. His geogra- 
phical knowledge of these provinces, as well as those extending 
from the Alps to the Danube— Ehaitia, Vindelicia, Noricum, 
and Pannonia — was however decidedly in advance of that 
possessed by any of the Greek writers : he was well informed 
concerning the tributaries of the Danube — the Save, the Drave, 
and the Colapis (Kulpa), which joined the Save at Siscia : ^ 
and he justly censures the writers who had represented an arm 
of the Danube as flowing into the Adriatic and giving name to 
the peninsula of Istria.® Mcesia on the contrary, which had 
been lately incorporated in the Eoman Empire, he disposes of 
in a very summary manner : and with Dacia and the provinces 
beyond the Danube which had not yet been brought under 
subjection, his acquaintance was so imperfect that he hardly 
mentions them at all.^ 

§ 9. There is hardly any portion of his work, which more 
strongly exemplifies all the defects of Pliny’s method, .and his 
utter want of conception of the task he had undertaken as a 
geographer, than his description of Greece — a country on 
which, as he himself tells us, he dwells at considerable length, 
on account of its ancient fame and literary celebrity. Hence 
he could not have wanted for good materials had he chosen to 
avail himself of them. But as usual he affords us no real 
description of the country, either geographical or physical, and 
presents us with nothing but a confused assemblage of names. 


> Sisoia, still called Siszek. had been 
converted into a fortress by Augustus, 
and for some time aftenvards continued 
to be one of the chief cities of Pannonia. 
it afterwards gradually declined, as 
Sirmium, lower down the Danube, rose 
into increasing importance. 

* iii. 18, § 127. He adds with unusual 
emphasis: **Nullus cnim ex Daiiuvio 


amnis in mare Hadriaticum effunditur.*’ 
The contrary opinion, as we have seen, 
was still held by Cornelius Nepos and 
by Mela. See Chapter XXIII. p. 357. 

* He does not appear to have had 
any knowledge of the great river Theiss, 
or of the Carpathian mountains, the 
name of which appears for the first 
time in Ptolemy. 
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rendered even more confused and perplexing by the mixture of 
those of different ages into one undistinguished mass. We 
have seen that Strabo impaired the clearness of his geogra- 
phical account of Hellas by an excess of archseological lore, 
and by needless discussions on the connection of the Homeric 
geography with that of his own time. But he took care at 
least to keep the two distinct, and if he devoted a dispro- 
portionate amount of space to such antiquarian disquisitions, 
he did not omit to give us a clear geographical outline of each 
province and district of Greece. Pliny gives us no such 
outline (beyond the trite comparison of the Peloponnese to a 
plane leaf), while the names which he heaps together in a con- 
fused jumble are some of them places that were still peopled 
and inhabited, some of them derived from the Homeric geo- 
graphy, that had long since disappeared, others merely obsolete 
or poetical names for the same towns that he enumerated under 
their later appellations. He had apparently in this instance 
no official catalogue upon which to rely with regard to the 
existing state of things, and hence compiled at random from 
his Greek authorities, with no intelligible criterion or rule of 
selection. 

For the northern coasts of the .^gean he presents us with a 
tolerable paraplua : but his enumeration of the islands in that 
and the Ionian Sea is again a mere dry nomenclature, inter- 
spersed with occasional statements of the distances from one to 
the other, but unaccompanied with any geographical indica- 
tions of their position : except in the case of the Cyclades, 
the arrangement of which in a kind of circle, with Delos as 
its centre, had come to be regarded as one of the received 
points of geography.^ But even here he was unable to adhere 
to any definite or intelligible order, and has confused his 

* According to Strabo (x. 5, § 2) at first twelve of thorn, but others were 
the Cyclades were not merely a geo- subsequently added. Strabo however 
graphical designation, but represented rejects the three insignificant islands 
an union for sacred purpos^, who used of Prepesinthus, Oliarus, and Gyarus, 
to send sacrificial deputies {Bwpovs) which were admitted by Artemidorus, 
and choral bands to Delos. There were and thus reduces the number to twelve. 
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enumeration by the introduction of obscure islets out of their 
place, and the omission of others of more importance where 
they would naturally be looked for.^ 

§ 10. His accounts of the Euxine and its European shores 
is tolerably full and circumstantial, bilt as in other cases is 
obscured by the confusion arising from his mixing up names 
and statements derived from Herodotus or writers who followed 
him, with those of later authors who described a state of things 
wholly different. Thus we find him reintroducing the Panticapes 
as one of the rivers of Scythia, which ho describes as separating 
the agricultural Scythians (Georgi) from the nomads — a state- 
ment derived from Herodotus and Ephorus : ® and he adds that 
some writers represented the Panticapes as a confluent of the 
Borysthenes below Olbia, while those bettor informed (diligen- 
tiores) called this confluent the Hypanis : ‘‘ so great was tho 
error (he observes) of those who placed that river (the Hypanis) 
in Asia.” ’ But Strabo had correctly pointed out that there 
wm a river Hypanis on the Asiatic side of the Euxine (the 
modern Kuban) of the same name with that which fell into 
the Borysthenes.® That any doubt should exist in the time of 
Pliny with regard to the junction of the latter in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of such a flourishing commercial city as 
Olbiopolis, is utterly impossible, and his confusion of ideas can 
only be accounted for by the incoherent manner in which he 
has brought together his multifarious authorities. In like 
manner he introduces the rivers Hypacyris and Gerrhus, both 
of which are found in Herodotus,® but as Mr. Eawlinson ob- 


• Thus ho names Propesinthus — a 
mere islet situated between Oliarus and 
Siphnus, as if it lay between Seriphus 
and CythnuB — and jumps from Myco- 
nuB to Siphnus, returning afterwards 
to Oliarus, Paros, and Naxos. 

• See Chapter VI. p. 185. 

^ **Quidam Panticapen confluere 
infra Olbiam cum Borysthene tradunt, 
diligentiores Hypanim, tanto errore 
eoTum qui Ulum in Asim parte prodi- 
dere.” iv. IS, § 83. 

• Strabo^ zi. 2, § 9. p. 491. 


* Herodot iv. 55. 56. Not only docs 
Pliny introduce these obscure names, 
which were certainly unknown in his 
day, but he mentions the Hypacyris 
twice over, once under the name of 
Pacyris, and again under that of Hy» 
pfkcaris, the form that is used by Mela 
(ii. 1, § 4). Besides these iie mentions 
also two rivers, which ho calls the 
Acesinus and Buges, neither of which 
can be identified. His • ** lacus Buges ” 
is apparently the Putrid Sea. 
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serves ‘^defy identification with any existing stream:” and 
certainly Pliny had no better means of identifying them. 
This part of his work indeed (like many others) does not 
represent the geography of any period in particular, but is 
a mere compilation mixed up of the past and present, and of 
names huddled together without anything like a clear con- 
ception of their position or geographical arrangement. 

This is still more the case with the enumeration of the 
Scythian tribes of the interior, where we find the names of 
nations familiar to the Augustan age, such as the Geloni and 
Agathyrsi, associated with others like the Thyssag(ita0 and 
Budini, which were known only from Herodotus, and had been 
wholly ignored by Strabo and the other Greek geographers. 
It is still more inexcusable that he not only includes in his 
list the fabulous Arimaspians, but proceeds to give a full 
account of the Rhiptcan Mountains, and the region where the 
air was perpetually filled with snow falling in great flakes like 
feathers. Beyond this lay the land of the Hyperboreans, of 
whom he gives a similar account to that of Mela, both in all 
probability derived from the same source.^ He afterwards (as 
already mentioned) crosses the Ehipaean mountains to the 
Northern Ocean, ^ and follows its shores westward towards Spain 
and Gados. Of the nations in this part of Europe, and of the 
islands that adjoined its shores he admits his almost entire 
ignorance, but collects together a few scattered notices from 
Greek writers of an immensely large island called by Xenophon 
of Lampsacus Baltia and by Pythcas Basilia of another called 


* iv. 12, §§ 88-91. He indeed intro- 
duces the account of the Hyperboreans 
>vith an expression of doubt (si credi- 
mus) ; but at the end adds that there 
can bo no doubt of their cxiittence (ncc 
licet dubitare de gente ca), on account 
of the fact, attested by many authors, 
of their having sent sacred offerings to 
Delos. 

* iv. 13, § 94. See above, p. 388. 

’ “ Xenophon Lampsacenus a littore 
Scytharum tridui navigatione insulam 


esse immensoB magnitudinis Baltiam 
tradit, candem Pythcas Basiliam nomi- 
nat.” iv. 13, § 95. But in another 
passage (xxxvii. 2, § 35), where ho 
quotes more fully the statement of 
Pytheas, he says that he called the 
island Abalus, while Tim/nun gave it 
the name of Basilia. 80 little can we 
depend upon the accuracy of his 
references. 

The name of Baltia, which here 
appears for the first time, is interesting 
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Baunonia, where amber was cast up by the waves in spring :* 
and others called Oonse where the inhabitants lived solely on 
the eggs of sea-birds and oats, a description which has nothing 
in it really marvellous, though it evidently appeared so to the 
Greeks. 

§ 11. The northern shores of Germany he tells us were 
better known : but even here his information was really very 
vague and imperfect, though we discern some glimmerings of 
a better knowledge of this part of Europe. He mentions the 
existence of a great bay to which he gives the name of Codanus 
Sinus (a nan^e we have already met with in Mela), which was 
studded with large islands. One of these, called Scandinavia, 
was of unknown extent, but so large as to be said by its inha- 
bitants to form another quarter of the world.* Another, named 
Eningia, was supposed to be of equal extent. He was acquainted 
with the Cimbrian Promontory and the manner in which it pro- 
jected far to the north : but strangely connects this with a 
range of mountains which he called Sevo, and describes as not 
inferior to the Bhiptean mountains, and as forming the great 
bay already referred to.* Of course such a range had no real 


as the origin of onr modem term Baltic. 
But the latter, as applied to the great 
inland northern sea, was unknown to 
the ancients. 

* This name is apparently derived 
from TimsBus ; but tne whole account 
is very confus^. The island intended 
is in all probability the same as that 
previously mentioned. All these 
notices from the earlier Greek writers 
point to a confusion between two dif- 
ferent sets of traditions— both derived 
from the amber traders to the Baltic; 
the one referring to the islands imme- 
diately adjoining its southern coast, 
where the amber was really found ; the 
other conveying some vague notion of 
immense islands to the north, including 
probably the southern portion of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. 

* This is the first mention in any 
ancient writer of this now familiar 
name. It appears, indeed, in some 
editions of Mela, but is a mere arbi- 


trary correction of the editors, substi- 
tuted for Godanovia/’ which is the 
reading of the best MSS. See Parthey’s 
edition. ' 

* **Mons Sevo ibi immensus nee 
Bipseis jugis minor immanem ad Gim- 
brorum usque promonturium efilcit 
sinum, qui Godanus vocatur, refertus 
insulis, quorum clarissima est Scandi- 
navia, incompertiB magnitudinis, por- 
tionem tantum ejus, quod notum sit, 
Hillevionum gente d incolcnte pagis, 
qusQ alterum orbem terrorum earn 
appellat : nee minor est opinione 
Eningia.” iv. 13, § 96. 

The name of the Hilleviones is other- 
wise unknown, unless they are to be 
igegarded as identical with the Acvwvoi 
of Ptolemy. That of Eningia is also 
found in no other writer; the con- 
jecture that Finland is meant, is ex- 
tremely far-fetched and improbable. 
None of the names thus mentioned can 
in fact be identified with any approach 
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existence, but it is curious that its mention by Pliny in this 
passage is entirely isolated, and nothing corresponding to it is 
found in any other author, except Solinus, who, as usual, simply 
copies Pliny 

His account of Germany in general is singularly defective 
and scanty : especially when we consider that Pliny had him- 
self served in that country, and had written an elaborate his- 
tory of the wars of the Eomans with the Germans. The first 
nation adjoining Sarmatia along the shores of the Baltic, he 
tells us, were the Ingaevones, under which general appellation 
he includes the Cimbri, Teutones and Ohauci. He must there- 
fore have regarded them as occupying the whole of the north 
of Germjiny, from the Vistula to the Weser. But ho names 
also the Vindili, whom he appears to place in the north-east of 
Germany ; the Istaevones nearer the Rhine, and the Hermiones 
in the interior of the country, to whom he assigns the well- 
known tribes or nations of the Suevi, Hermunduri, Chatti and 
Cherusci. But he gives us no statement at all of the position 
or boundaries of these several nations : and merely enumerates 
by name the great rivers which flow into the Ocean — the 
Vistula, the Elbe (Albis), the Weser (Visurgis), the Ems 
(Amisius), the Rhine and the Meuse. With these he asso- 
ciates one obscure name, otherwise unknown, that of the 
Guttalus, which he apparently places east of the Vistula, and 
therefore not properly in Germany at all.® He notices also 


to certaintj, or even probability. But 
Pliny seems certainly to have had a 
strong impression of the existence of 
extensive lands (which of course he 
regarded as islands) in the northern 
ocean. Ho elsewhere tells us (ii. 108, 
§ 240), ** Nam ct a Germania immensas 
insulas non pridem cognitas compertum 
habeo.” It is strange that he does not 
seem to suspect their identity with 
those vaguely mentioned by earlier 
Greek writers, already referred to. 
These were described by them as oppo- 
site to the coast of Scythia, because all 
their intercourse with the northern 
ocean passed from the Buxine through 


tliat country, while the Romans, who 
heard of them through the Germans, 
placed them opposite to the shores of 
Germany. 

’ Solin. c. 20, § 1. 

* This would appear from the order 
in which he enumerates them (iv. 13, 
8. 28, § 100) : ** Amnes clari in Occanum 
defluunt Guttalus, Yistiilus sive Vistla, 
Albis,’' etc. But Solinus, who as usual 
copies Pliny, says: **de internis ejus 
(Gerraaniie) parlibus Alba. Guthalus, 
Vistla amnes lutissimi priecipitant in 
Oceanum” (Solin. c. 20, § 2). He 
therefore placed the Guttalus between 
the Elbe and the Vistula. It seems 
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the chain of islands extending along the coast of Germany 
between the mouth of the Rhine and the Cimbrian Promontory,” 
to one of which the name of Glesaria had been given by the 
Roman soldiers, on account of their haring found amber there.^ 
The name was by some writers extended to the whole group. 

§ 12. Still more meagre and unsatisfactory is his notice of 
the British Islands. Britain itself, or Albion as he considers 
it ought more properly to be called, had in his time been in 
great part subdued, but he contents himself with remarking 
that “ in thirty years the Roman arms had not extended the 
knowledge of it beyond the Caledonian Forests,”* and then gives 
its length and breadth according to Agrippa, in whose time it 
was still comparatively unknown. He does not give the name 
of a single people, town, or river: and as usual has no particulars 
of its physical geography, natural productions, or the manners 
of its inhabitants. Of Ireland (Hibernia) he tells us only that it 
was about the same breadth as Britain, but two hundred miles 
shorter : and adds that the shortest passage to it, from the land 
of the Silures, was thirty miles. But while he thus gives us 
absolutely no particulars as to the large and really important 
islands, he enumerates a number of small ones which were 
scattered around them, including the Orcades, the .^modse 
(the Heemodte of Mela), the Hmbudes (the original form of the 
word which has been perverted into the modem Hebrides) ® 


more probable that the name had been 
misplaced by Pliny, and really referred 
to the Oder, than that he had no notion 
of that great river, and yet mentioned 
the Prcgcl or any other obscure stream 
east of the Vistula, with which the 
Guttalus has been identified by Ger- 
man writers. But it is strange that 
no definite mention of the Oder is found 
in any ancient geographer : its identi- 
fication with the Viadus of Ptolemy 
being very dubious. 

* With this important feature of the 
north coast of Germany ho was well 
acquainted. Promontoriuin Cimbro- 
rum exourrens in maria longc penin- 
sulam effloit," iv. 13, § 97. 


^ Ho states that there were in all 
twenty-three of these islands, which 
liad been made known by the Roman 
arms: among the most celebrated of 
these were Burcana (see Chapter XX.) 
and Glaesaria or Glcssaria ** a succino 
iiiilitisD appellata." It is clear that he 
means to say the island was so called 
by the soldiers of Gcrmanicus because 
they found amber there, which as he 
elsewhere tells us (xxxvii. § 42) was 
called by the Germans “ gloisum ” or 
“ glessiim ” ( i.c. Glas). 

* iv. 16, § 102. 

’ The form Hebrides is sanctioned 
by one or two of the MSS. of Pliny, but 
the form Hebiides (or Hiebudes), which is 
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and others which he enumerates by name as existing between 
Britain and Ireland, among which we find (associated with Mona 
and Monapia, corresponding to Anglesea and the Isle of Man) 
the name of Vectis, unquestionably the Isle of Wight ! * The 
most distant of all he tells us was Thule, his notice of which 
has been already cited : and. he then refers to the statement of 
Timmus (already noticed) concerning an island called Mictis 
from whence tin was brought.® It is strange to find Pliny 
still referring to an author like Timoeus, who wrote more than 
three centuries before, for an account of the British tin trade, 
and cither unable or else too careless to add any particulars 
from later authorities. In common witli most earlier writers ho 
connected the Cassiterides with Spain,® and no mention of this 
celebrated name is found among the islands adjoining Britain. 


Section 3. — Geography of Asia and Africa. 

§ 1. Pliny’s geography of Asia and Africa is in some 
respects more interesting than his account of Europe. It is 
indeed to a great extent characterized by the same defects,’ 
while his materials were on the whole very inferior. But it 
nevertheless contains considerable additions to our informa- 


found in all the best editions of Pliny, 
and the MSS. of highest authority, is 
strongly confirmed by Ptolemy, who 
writes the name ■'EiSouSou (Ptol.ii. 2, § 1 1). 

^ The name of Monapia first occurs 
in Pliny, and must bo unquestionably 
identified with the Isle of Man ; though 
the name of the latter would dispose 
us at first to consider it as representing 
Mona. But the Mona of the Romans, 
which was attacked by Suetonius 
Paulinus and Agricola, was certainly 
Anglesea. Csesar, who places it mid- 
way between Britain and Ireland ( B, G. 
V. 18) probably confounded tlie two. 

* See Chapter XV. p. fi03. 

® iv. 22, 8. 36, § 119. “ Ex adverse 
Celtibcrim complurcs sunt insulm Cas- 


siterides dictiB Graxiis a fertilitato 
plumbi.” 

^ A striking instance of these is 
found in his description of Mount 
Taurus (v. 27, §§ 97-99). Here lie has 
evidently taken up the idea of Era- 
tosthenes of extending tliis name to 
the whole chain of mountains, or rather 
succession of cliains, which extended 
across Asia from west to east, from 
Lycia to the Indian Ocean ; but he 
has so disguised and disfigured this 
by his rhetorical phrases and far- 
fetched turns of expression as to bo 
much more calculated to confuse his 
reader than to assist him in forming a 
general notion of the physical structure 
of Asia. 
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tion. For the provinces bordering on the Mediterranean he 
had here again the advantages resulting from the Boman 
administration, and hence he possessed the means of giving 
a topographical review of the provinces of Northern Africa 
from Mauretania to Egypt more complete and elaborate than 
that of any former writer. In regard to Syria and Asia Minor 
also he had ample means of information: and though in 
respect to the latter country he wanted the advantage pos- 
sessed by Strabo of extensive personal acquaintance, and has 
failed (as usual) to give us any clear general outline of its 
physical geography, he has, by the number of towns he enume- 
rates, and their arrangement under the different “ conventus ” 
or juridical divisions, furnished us with important addi- 
tions to our topographical knowledge. In this respect his 
account of Asia Minor is decidedly superior to that of Greece, 
but it is disfigured to a great extent by the same accumulation 
of obscure names, either of places that had long since dis- 
appeared, or that had never been more than poetical or anti- 
quarian appellations for cities better known under their 
ordinary names. In like manner his enumeration of the 
islands that line the eastern coasts of the ^gean is a detailed 
and minute list, in which he has sought to include every rock 
or islet that bore a name, without any distinction as ^to their 
geographical importance, and generally without any clear 
indication of their position.® 

§ 2. His account of Syria is one of the clearest and most 
satisfactory portions of his work. While that country had 
been brought wholly under the Boman administration and 
was enjoying a state of the highest prosperity, the recent 
wars of Vespasian ajid Titus in Juda3a had attracted the 
special attention of the Boman world to this quarter, and 
Pliny doubtless enjoyed the advantage of excellent materials. 

* It is a marked instance of the core- among the islands; but specially de- 
lessness with which these lists are com- scribes it as such : Clara vero in alto 
piled that he not only includes Teos, Teos cum oppido (v. 31, § 138). 
a wdl-known city on the mainland, 
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Hence we find him not only giving us a correct, as well as 
minute, description of the coast from the confines of Egypt to 
the Gulf of Issus, but explaining clearly the peculiar con- 
formation of the two parallel ridges of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, with the rise of the Orontes between them :• and in 
like manner giving a full and accurate account of the course 
of the Jordan, and of the two lakes that it formed, which he 
calls Gennesara and Asphaltites.^ But he estimates the 
length of the latter (the Dead Sea) at 100 Eoman miles, and 
its greatest breadth at 25, both dimensions being just about 
double the reality. He gives also a very exaggerated descrip- 
tion of Mount Casius (Jebel Okra) near the mouth of the 
Orontes, which he asserts to be so lofty that the rising sun 
could be seen from its summit three hours before it was visible 
from below.^ It was doubtless the isolated character of this 
mountain, rising abruptly from the sea, that gave rise to tho 
notion of its great altitude, while its proximity to the cities of 
Seleucia and Antioch led to its being frequently ascended.® 
According to Pliny the ascent by the winding course neces- 
sarily followed occupied nineteen miles, whilst its direct 
height was only four.* 

Pliny is also the first author who gives us any special notice 
of Palmyra, which was in his time a place of considerable 
importance. From its position between the two empires of 
the liomans and Parthians it was an object of anxious interest 
to both in time of war, but had as yet preserved its indc- 


* V. 20, §77; 22, §80. 

> Ib. 15,16, §§71,72. 

* ** Super cam mons oodem quo alius 
nomine, Casius, cujus excelsa altitude 
quarbi vigilia orientem per tcnebrM 
solem aspicit, brevi circumactu corporis 
diem noctemque pariter ostendens.** 
y. 22, § 80. The same thing is stated 
by Aristotle of the Caucasus, a range 
of a very different character (^Meleorolog. 
i. 13, § 18). 

* Among others it was thus ascended 
by tho emperor Hadrian (Spartianus 
Vit. Hadriani, c. 14). 


* Ambitus ad cacumen xix M. P. 
est, altitude per directum iv." (1. c.) 
It is probable that he does not moan by 
this the perpendiadar height, but the 
height supposed to be measured in a 
direct line from the base to the summit. 
The real elevation of Mount Casius is 
only 5318 feet, while the highest 
summit of the neighbouring Lebanon 
attains to more than 10,000 feet. But 
we have already seen how vtiguc were 
the notions of ancient writers con- 
cerning the height of mountains in 
general. 
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pendence, and carried on an extensive trade in time of peace. 
He correctly describes it as surrounded on all sides by a broad 
belt of sandy desert: and places it 176 Boman miles from 
Damascus, which but little exceeds the truth.^ 

§ 3. His account of the two great rivers, the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, is the fullest and most detailed that we find in any 
ancient author. The former river especially, from its having 
so long formed the boundary between the Boman and Parthian 
empires, was become familiar to all, while recent wars in 
Armenia had brought the Bomans acquainted with the upper 
part of its course, near its source. This is placed by Pliny, 
on the authority of Domitius Corbulo, in a mountain called 
Aba, in the ‘‘ praefectura ” or district of Caranitis, while 
Licinius Mucianus, also a contemporary writer, placed it at 
the foot of a mountain called Capotes, 12 miles above a town 
named Zimara.^ The first statement is unquestionably correct : 
the district of Caranitis being that around the modern Erze- 
roum (which was still called Earin in the middle ages) and 
the sources of the northern or main branch of the Euphrates 
being in fact only about 20 miles N.E. of that city. But 
Pliny has no indication of the existence of the two great 
arms, which are correctly regarded by the Armenian writers, 
as combining to produce the main stream, a view adopted 
from them by all modern geographers : he still, like Strabo 
and other Greek writers, considered the northern arm only 
(which still retains the name of Frat) as the true Euphrates, 
and regarded the southern arm (the Murad Tchai) as a mere 
affluent or tributary. It is almost certainly this river which 
he designates under the name of Arsanias.^ 

In regard to the lower part of its course he had also very 

* Flin. V. 25, § 88. Ho says of it. It did not pass under tlie Boman 
Palmira urbs nobilis situ, divitiis soli yoHe till the time of Trajan. The 
et aquis ammnis, vasto undique ambitu earliest insoriptioiis are of the second 
arehis includit agros, ao velut terris century, 
exemta a rerum natura, private sorte * y. 24, § 83. 

inter duo imperia summa Bomanorum ^ v. 24, § 84 ; vi. 27, § 128. See 

Parthorumque, et prima in discordia Chapter XXII. p. 289. 
semper utrinque oura.’* 
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correct information, stating distinctly that the two rivers, 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, had formerly had separate 
mouths, with an interval of 25 miles between them, but that 
the mouth of the Euphrates had been blocked up in the 
course of time, and its waters diverted for purposes of irri- 
gation, what remained of them finding their way into the 
Tigris and thence into the sea.^ A considerable portion of 
them also was diverted at a higher point of their course, and 
carried by a canal into the Tigris beneath the walls of 
Seleucia. This must have nearly coincided with that still 
known as the Nahr el Malcha,. or royal canal. 

The Tigris he describes, in accordance with the received 
fable, as rising in Armenia, not far from the Euphrates, 
flowing through two lakes, which he calls Arethusa and 
Thospitis,® and successively passing through two underground 
channels, until it finally emerges, so near the river Arsanias 
that their waters became commingled in times of inundation. 
This tradition would seem to have reference to the branch 
of the river that has its rise near Bitlis. But the notions 
of ancient writers concerning the sources of the Tigris are 
very confused, and those of Pliny are certainly no clearer 
than the others.^ In describing the lower course of the river 
it is remarkable that he does not notice its two important 
tributaries, the Greater and Lesser Zab, known to the Greek 
writers as Zabatus or Lycus. 

• V. 26, § 90 ; *vi. 27, § 130. “ Inter with the Thopitis of Strabo (xi. p. 529), 

duorum amnium ostia xxv M. P. fuere, which is certainly the great I^ko of 
aut ut alii tradunt vii M. utroque Van ; but it is impossible to conjecture 
navigabili. Bed longo tempore Eu- what is the lake to which ho lias nven 
phraten prmclusore Orcheui et adcolm the purely Greek name of Arethusa. 
agroB riguntes, nec nisi per Tigrim The story of the passage of the Tigris 
defertur in marc.” through these lakes (of course without 

The Orcheni were one of the tribes mixing its waters with them) is doubt- 
of the Chaldieans, celebrated for their less a mere fiction, but the lakes them- 
skill in astronomy (Strab. xvi. p. 739 ; selves must probably have had a real 
Plin. {. c. § 123) : probably they were existence ; unless the two names refer 
skilled also in engineering, and hence to one and the same lake, which is not 
began the process of diverting the impossible. Strabo, as we have seen, 
waters of the Euphrates for purposes while telling the same story, mentions 
of irrigation. only one lake. (See Chapter XXII. 

* Of these, there can bo no doubt p.289.) 

that the lake Thospitis is the same ‘ See Note A, p. 439. 
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§ 4. With Armenia and the neighbouring provinces Pliny 
considered himself as better acquainted than any of his pre- 
decessors, and boasts of the superior means of information that 
he derived in regard to them from the campaigns of Domitius 
Corbulo and other Eoman generals.* But there is unfortunately 
little evidence of the supposed superiority displayed in his 
work. His description of Armenia itself is very concise and 
summary, and he does not even notice in this place the lakes 
which form so important a feature in its physical geography, 
and of the existence of which he was fully aware. But his 
ideas concerning the nations to the north of it, the Albanians 
and Iberians, which he describes as extending to the foot of the 
Caucasus, were tolerably clear and distinct; and even his 
names for the wild tribes of that mountain range seem to be 
derived from good authority, as wo recognize among them that 
of the Suani, which still gives name to the valley of Suanetia.* 
Ho gives a detailed description of the remarkable pass of 
Dariel, to which he gives the name of the Caucasian Gates 
(Porta3 Caucasia)), and takes credit to himself for pointing out 
the error committed by many writers, who confounded them 
with the Caspian Gates, which bore so important a part in the 
works of Greek geographers.** But if this error was really pre- 
valent in the time of Pliny, it was introduced by the Romans 
who had been engaged in wars in these countries, for, as we 
have seen, Strabo was already well acquainted with the pass 
through the Caucasus, though he did not give to it the name 
of the Caucasian Gates.® 

Of the countries beyond the Caucasus towards the north 


3 vi. 8, § 23. See above, Chapter 
XXIII, p. 346. 

’ yi. 4, § 14; ii. §30. In the former 
passago ho correctly doBcribcs the river 
Gobus us flowing from the Cuiicasua 
through tlie Suani into the land of the 
Culchians, This is clearly the river 
now known as the Ingur. 

It is a striking instance how often 
close reBemblaiiccs of name may bo 
merely accidental, when not suppoi-tcd 


by other evidence, that while the name 
of Suauetia occurs in the Caucams^ that 
of the Suanetes is found in the list of 
the Alpine tribes given by Pliny from 
the monument of Augustus (Plin. 
U, N. iii. 20, § 137). 

* *‘Ab his sunt Portie Cuucosiie, 
magno cirore multis Caspiic dictse.” vi. 
11, §30. 

See Chapter XXU. p. 281. 
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Pliny had evidently nothing but the vaguest idea, and in 
regard to the Caspian Sea he still adhered to the erroneous 
notion of its being a mere inlet of the northern ocean, as the 
Persian Gulf was from the south, though communicating with 
it only by a long and narrow strait.® In regard to its dimen- 
sions and extent he follows the authority of Eratosthenes and 
Artemidorus, adding, however, a statement from Agrippa, 
which is not very intelligible. But his description of this 
sea, and still more of the nations to the east of it, is very super- 
ficial and confused, and he certainly appeivrs to have had no 
clear ideas on the subject. All this part of his work is im- 
measurably inferior to the description of the siuno countries 
given by Strabo: even the great river Oxus obtains only a 
passing notice, with no indication of its importance or general 
course, and the additional statement that it took its rise in a 
lake also called Oxus was probably a mere conjecture.’ On the 
other hand we arc indebted to him for the interesting notice 
which he has jueserved to us from Varro, of the course taken in 
the time of Pompey by the overland trade from India to tho 
Caspian. The merchandise conveyed by this route passed in 
seven days from India (Cabul?) into Bactria, to the river 
Icarus, which flowed into the Oxus, and was carried down that 
river into the Caspian, from whence it passed up the Cyrus, 
and thence by overland transport of only five days into tho 
Phasis, and so into the Euxine.® But of the overland trade from 


* Irrumpit autem arciis faucibus et 
in loDgitudinem spatioHis/’ vi. 13, § 38. 
liis knowledge on this subject was 
therefore not in advance of that of 
Mela. 

^ It is true that the Oxus actually 
does take its rise in the lake called 
Sir-i-Kol, on the central plateau of the 
Pamir (Wood’s Journey to the Source of 
the OxuSf p. 232), but it is most unlikely 
that Pliny should have any real infor- 
mation concerning this secluded little 
mountain lake, while his knowledge on 
all other points was so very meagre. 
It was a common practice with ancient 
geographers to assume the existence of 
a 1^0 08 the source of a river, of which 


they had no real knowledge. 

With regard to the luxartes ho 
refers to a certain Demodumus, as his 
principal authority for these regions 
(“ transcendit eum amucm Deuiodamus, 
Beleuci et Antiochi rcguni dux, quern 
maxime sequimur in iis,'* vi. 16, § 46), 
but nothing further is known of such 
an author. 

* vi. 17, § 52. The river Icarus is 
otherwise unknown, and the name pro- 
bably corrupt. But the river meant 
must bo one of the streams which flow 
northwards from the Hindoo-Koosh 
through Badakshan, perhaps the Sur- 
khund, or river of Koondooz. 
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Baotiia to China, which had attained such an important charac- 
ter in the time of Ptolemy, and even in that of Marinus of 
Tyre, no trace is found in Pliny. 

The only exception to the imperfect and perfunctory charac- 
ter of his account of this part of Asia is in regard to the little 
isolated district of Margiana (Merv), of which he gives a some- 
what Ml and characteristic description, extolling its fertility 
and especially its abundance of vines, which is also noted by 
Strabo. It had attracted attention among the Bomans from its 
being the place to which the Parthian king Orodes had trans- 
ported the Boman captives taken after the defeat of Ciassus.' 

§ 5. Of the extensive provinces, which were comprised within 
the Parthian Empire, as they had formerly been in that of the 
Persians, including the whole of the vast table-land of Iran and 
the adjoining regions, Pliny appears to have had no knowledge 
beyond what he derived from the Greek writers whom we have 
already considered. This is the more remarkable, as he cer- 
tainly appears to have made great use of the work of Isidorus 
of Charax, who from the situation of his birthplace, was likely 
to have had good means of information, while he is said to have 
written a work expressly devoted to the geography of Parthia.^ 
We are indebted to Pliny indeed for the statement that Parthia 
included eighteen subordinate kingdoms ” — a title ^which 
they seem to have employed as equivalent to what the Persians 
had termed satrapies but unfortunately he does not enume- 
rate them, contenting himself with stating that eleven of them 
were called the ^ upper” provinces, occupying the northern 
portion of the empire, and seven the “ lower.”’ 

Of the original home of the Parthians — ^the district of Par- 


• Flin. tL 16. § 47. 

* See Chapter XX. p. 168. The 
imiiaiially oLrounutantial aoooont given 
bv Pliny of the poeition and hUtoiy of 
Ghamz (vL 27, fS 128-180X a oify 
which is not .mentioned ^ any eariier 
writer, mnel undoubtedly have been 
derived from the aame authority. It 
app^^ to have been In hie time an 
imnnant place of trade. 


* Hence waa donbtlen derived the 
prond title aianmed Iqr the Parthian 
monarehe on their oc^ at " King of 
Kings ” (/SoeiAciit fiMiKtui), The real 
designation of these vioeroys appears to 
have been Vitmue or Bistaxm, a native 
term which is preserved to ns by Am- 
mianns HaroeUinns (zziiL 6, $ 14) and 
Heey()hins (v. Btera^ 

* vL25,§m. 
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thia Proper — ^he has given a brie^ but very correct, account 
describing it as situated at the foot of the great mountain 
chain which borders all these provinces on the north, and was 
regarded by the ancients as a continuation of the Taurus, con- 
necting that range with the Faropamisus or Hindoo Eoosh to 
the east. It was bounded on the east by the Arians, on the 
south by Garmania and the Ariani(?), on the west by the 
Medes, called Fratitn, and on the north by the Hyrcanians ; 
but he adds that it was surrounded on all sides by deserts, 
which is an exaggeration, though on the north and south it 
certainly adjoined the great deserts, of Eharesm on the one 
hand, and that of Central Iran on the other. 

§ 6. Of the other provinces of Upper Asia in general Pliny’s 
account is very meagre and unsatis&ctory, and cannot be said 
to add an 3 rthing to our knowledge. Even of such well-known 
countries as Persia (Proper) and Media, his notices are at once 
brief and confused: while his statement that.Ecbatana — ^the 
celebrated capital of Media — ^was fotmded by king Seleucus,* is 
a strong instance how little reliance can be placed upon such 
notices in his work, and how cautious we should be in adopting 
them where we have not the means of correcting them firom 
other sources. Such is also the case with his assertion in 
another plac^ that Susa was founded by Darius the son of 
Hystaspes ; a statement which may probably be correct with 
regard to the royal palace there, but, as we learn from recent 
researches, the city itself is of much greater antiquity.* 

His enumeration of the Scythian tribes to the north of the 
Parthian Empire is, as usual, a mere collection of names of the 
most miscellaneous description, derived from a variety of 
sources, and strung together without discrimination, or any 


* Ibid. § IIS. 

* “ Eobatan* oi^t Uedijs Setonona 
MX oondidit,'' tL 14, $ IS. Hia atate- 
ment in another paaaage (ib. 26, § 116) 
that it waa a oit/ of ue Ma^ whion 
waa tianaferied ^ Darina to the moon- 
taina (Honun [Magornm] Eobatana 
oppidnm tranalatnm ab Daiio tagt ad 


montea), would aeem to refer to aome 
other {daoe of the name connected with 
Feraia proper; but the whole paeaege 
ia ao oonfiiaed that no relianoe ean be 
aafelr placed on it 
* Bee LofWa OtoUaM and AmAmo, 
oh. 26. 
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attempt at geographical arrangement. With regard to the 
unknown eastern shores of Asia, his account almost precisely 
agrees with that of Mela, and is evidently derived from the 
same source.^ But in respect to the Seres, whom he places, in 
common with the earlier geographer, on the Eastern Ocean, 
between a promontory called Tabis ” and the confines of India, he 
furnishes us with some further particulars, and not only notices 
their production of silk, which he describes, like Virgil, as 
ccmiheA off the leaves of trees,’ but he mentions several rivers 
and other geographical names in connection with their country, 
which show a certain dawning of a better acquaintance with it.‘ 
He places also in this part of Asia a people called the Attacori, 
whom he describes as resembling the Hyperboreans in the 
excellence of their climate, and having been made the subject 
of a special treatise by a Greek writer named Amometus, 
similar to that of Hecatseus concerning the Hyperboreans. 
Both races were evidently equally fabulous.’ 

§ 7. Pliny now proceeds to the description of India, a 
country which, as we have seen, had within his own time been 


» Ti. 17, § 53. 

* This promontory, mentioned by 
Mela also under tho same name, is 
almost certainly the same with tho 
Tamarus of Eratosthenes and Strabo, 
the supposed eastern termination of the 
chain of Taurus, which had no real 
existence. 

* “ Seres lanicio silvarum nobiles, 
perfusam aqua dcpectentes froudium 
canitiem, unde geminusfeminis nostris 
labor, fedordiendi fila rursusque tex- 
ondi.” vi. 17, § 54. From this passage 
it appears that notwithstanding his 
pretensions as a naturalist he was not 
at all in advance of Virgil as to the 
nature of silk and the manner of ob- 
taining it. See tile passage already 
<}uotod in Chapter XX. p. 166 {Georg, 
ii. 121). It appears that the Romans in 
the time of Pliny only valued silk tex- 
tures of a very thin gauze-like charac- 
ter; and hence when they received them 
from China took tho trouble of unravel- 
ling them and weaving them again into 


a kind of gauze. That this is tho 
sense of tho words above cited (which 
indeed can scarcely admit of any other) 
is fully proved by those that follow: 
“ Tam multiplici opere, tarn lodginquo 
orbe petitur, ut in publico matrona 
translucoat.” Tho ** Seriem vestes " 
wore evidently regarded by them as a 
kind of improvement on the Coan tex- 
tures, of which Horace makes almost 
exactly tho same remark {Satir, i. 2, 
8. 101. See also Seneca, de Jienefic, 7, 
§ 0 ). 

In another passage (xxxiv. 14, 
§ 145) he speaks of the Seres as send- 
ing furs and iron, in addition to their 
silk dresses. Tho latter he considers 
as superior to all other iron in quality. 

^ .None of these names is otherwise 
mentioned or can be identified. Indeed 
in tho total misconception of tho geo- 
graphy of all this part of Asia which 
prevailed in the time of Pliny, the 
attempt to do so would be absurd. 

* vi. 17, § 55. 
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very mncli opened out by the extension of the Boman com- 
merce, and concerning which he really possessed important 
additional information. No other part of his work indeed 
displays so much advance upon the knowledge of his prede- 
cessors. Yet even here he begins with a statement of its 
geographical position and dimensions which he derives from 
Eratosthenes,^ and his account of the northern portions of India, 
and the interior from the Indus to the Ganges, is taken wholly 
from writers of the time of Alexander or that of his successors. 
His detailed statement of the distances from the Indus to the 
mouth of the Ganges has been already examined and with 
all its imperfections is a valiwble contribution to our know- 
ledge, but it dates also from the same period. 

With regard to the Ganges itself, it is remarkable that his 
information is in some respects far less precise and definite than 
that of Strabo, as that writer was well acquainted with its 
sources in the Emodi Montes, while Pliny tells us that some 
regarded its sources as unknown, like those of the Nile : others 
said that it took its rise in the Scythian mountains — an 
extremely vague designation. He quotes also another account 
of its source, as breaking out at once in a violent cascade with 
a loud noise, and gradually lapsing down into a gentle and 
placid stream, but without any indication of the geographical 
site to which this was referred.® He adds, that it received as 
tributaries nineteen other rivers, among which he notices as 
navigable the lomanes, the Frinas, the Cainas, the Condochates, 
Erannoboas, the Cosoagus, and the Sonus. Here we meet 
with another instance of the confusion so common in Pliny, 
the Erannoboas and the Sonus being, as we have already seen, 
only two names for the same river.® 

Contrary to his usual practice, Pliny gives various particulars 

* H. N, Ti. 17, § 57. With this ' may be observed that Pliny himself, a 

statement Pliny compares that given : little further on (§ 69% spr^aks of tbo 
by Agrippa, who undoubtedly had no lomanes (Jumna) as flowing into tho 
additional means of information. j Ganges **per Palibothros,*’ but this 

* See Chapter XIV. p. 557. \ refers to the name of the people — the 

* vi. 18, § 65. same who were more comnonly called 

* See Chapter XIV. p. 559, note. It Prasians— not to the city. 
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concerning the different nations of Northern India, their habits 
and customs, and the forces that their kings could severally 
bring into the field, especially the number of their elephants. 
Those upon whom he especially dilates are the Calingae, who 
were the nation nearest to the mouth of the Ganges,’ and 
apparently held the coast from thence as far as a city named 
Dandaguda, situated, as he tells us, 625 Eoman miles from the 
mouth of that river. They appear to have occupied Bengal 
and Orissa, where a trace of the name still survives in Calin- 
gapatam. But he still speaks of the Prasians, whose capital was 
Palibothra, as the most powerful people of India.® 

His account of the Indus and its tributaries is far less clear 
and satisfactory than those of the Greek geographers, and he 
substitutes for the Hydraotes a river called Cantaba or Cantabga, 
a name otherwise totally unknown. The Indus itself he 
describes as flowing for 1250 miles,® and receiving nineteen 
tributaries, though its waters did not extend beyond the 
modest limits of 50 stadia in breadth. Among the mountain 
tribes of the interior, of whoso names he gives a long list, 
accompanied with some particulars, but for the most part very 
confused and uncertain, we may notice the Bardae, whose 
territory (he tells us) produced the greatest abundance of 
gold : ^ these are evidently the same with the Derdas of Megas- 
thenes, in whose country the author placed the famous gold- 
digging ants : a fable elsewhere related by Pliny in a 
circumstantial manner, but without naming his authority.® 

His idea of the general conformation of India, so far as it is 
possible to gather it from his expressions, did not differ 

» vi. 18, § 65. 

8 Ibid. § 68. 

8 vi. 20, § 72. This is a moderate 
estimate, and was the lowest given by 
the authors he consulted (parcissimis 
auotoribus). Yet he himseli elsewhere 
describes Alexander as occupying more 
than five months in his descending 
voyage, though he never advanced less 
than 600 stama in a day ! (vi. 17, § 60). 

See Chapter XII. note Kk, p. 508. 

This is a striking instance of the care- 


less manner in which Pliny repeats 
two entirely contradictory statements 
without appearing to notice the discre- 
pancy. 

* ** Fertilissimi sunt auri Dards," 
vi. J9, § 67. It has been already 
pointed out that the name is retained 
to this day by the Dards on the fron- 
tiers of Tibet 

8 Plin. xi. 31, § 111. See Chapter 
XIV. p. 566. 
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materially from that of Eratosthenes and Strabo. He supposed 
the east coast to follow a direct line from north to south, from 
the point where Mount Imaus — ^as he terms the eastern 
extremity of the great mountain chain that bounded India on 
the north® — abutted on the ocean, to the angle of the continent, 
where it turned abruptly westward, so as to face the southern, 
or, as he terms it, the Indian Ocean. But it is singular that 
we do not find him attempting to apply to the general idea 
thus formed any of the later information that he liad derived 
from the recent commercial voyages to India, which ho 
describes separately, and without attempting to connect the 
particular details thence derived with the general geography 
of the peninsula. Still the account which he gives us of the 
trade with India as practised in liis days, the course pursued, 
and the ports frequented, is in itself very important and 
interesting, and will be found to agree well with the much 
fuller information furnished us at a period very little later by 
the Peri pi us of the Erythraean Sea. 

§ 8. After giving a pretty full, but very confused and 
unsatisfactory, report of the voyage of Oncsicritus from India 
to the Persian Gulf, a narrative that has been already 
examined,^ he proceeds to relate the navigation to India, as 
it had been recently discovered, and was practised in his 
day.’* ® “ Such (he says) was the voyage of the fleet of 

Alexander. Afterwards it was found the safest course to 
proceed direct from the promontory of Syagrus in Arabia 
(Cape Fartak) to Patale, with the west wind (Favonius), which 
they call there the Hippalus,® a distance reckoned at 1435 


* Ho himself tells us that Imaus. 

Emodus, Paropamisus and Caucasus 
were only parts of one continuous 
chain (vl. 17, § 60) ; and adds in another 
passage (§ 64) ** a montibus Emodis, 
quorum promontorium Imaus vocatur, 
incolarum lingua nivosum significante/* 
This etymology is correct, the name 
Imaus being undoubtedly connected 
with the Sanscrit **himnvat,” which 


means “ snowy.” 

* Sec Chapter XIII. Note A. p. r>42. 

* ** Earn navigationem, qum his annis 
comperta servatur hodie.” vi. 23, § 96. 

* No explanation of this name is 
given by Plinv. It is to the Pefiplus 
that we owe the important information 
that it was given in memory of the 
adventurous navigator, who first dis- 
covered the possibility of taking advao- 
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miles. In the next generation it was judged to be both a 
safer and nearer course to proceed from the same promontory 
direct to Sigerus, a port of India. And this mode of naviga- 
tion was pursued for a long time, until merchants discovered a 
shorter route, and the profits of India were thus brought nearer 
to hand. The voyage is now made every year, with cohorts of 
archers on board the ships : on account of the pirates who 
infest these seas. It will he worth while (he adds) to set forth 
their whole course from Egypt : accurate information con- 
cerning it being now for the first time available. The subject 
is one worthy of attention, there being no year in which India 
does not drain our empire of at least 55,000,000 of sesterces, 
sending us in return wares which are sold for a hundred times 
their original value.” ^ He then gives in very unnecessary 
detail the route from Alexandria up the Nile to Coptos, and 
thence overland to Berenice, a journey which, as ho tells us, 
occupied twelve days, though the distance was only 257 
(Boman) miles : and he then proceeds as follows : * 

“ They begin the navigation in the middle of summer, before 
the rising of the dog-star, or immediately after its appearance, 
and arrive in about thirty days at Ocelis in Arabia, or Cane in 
the frankincense-bearing region. There is also a third port 
which is called Muza, which is not frequented by those ailing 
to India, but by the merchants who trade in frankincense and 
other Arabian perfumes. In the interior is a city, the capital 
of the kingdom, named Sapphar, and another called Save. 
But for those whose course is directed to India it is most 
advantageous to start from Ocelis. From thence they sail with 
the wind called Hippalus in forty days to the first commercial 
station (emporium) of India, named Muziris, which is not much 


tnge of the regularity of the mouBoon 
to hold a direct course to India. 

Pliny is moreover inaccurate in iden- 
tifying it with the Favonius, which 
with him certainly means the we%i wind 
(see ii. 47, § 119), while the monsoon, 
as is well known, blows steadily from 


the. But such a miscon- 

ception was natural, as the course 
actually pursued by the navigators 
would be almost precisely from west 
to east. 

? Vi. 23, § 101. 

• Ibid. §§ 104-106. 
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to be recommended, on account of the neighbouring pirates, 
who occupy a place called Nitrias: nor does it furnish any 
abundance of merchandise. Moreover the station of shipping 
is far from the land, and cargoes have to be loaded and 
unloaded in barges. The ruler of the country at the time of 
which I speak was a king named Coelobothras. There is 
another more advantageous port, which is named Barace, in the 
territory of a nation called the Neacyndi. The king of that 
country was named Fandion, who resided far from the port in a 
city of the interior, which is called Modura. But the region 
from which pepper is brought to Barace, in barges hewn out of 
single trees, is called Cottonara. Mone of these names of 
nations, or ports, or cities, are found in any former writer, from 
which it is evident what changes take place in the state of 
things in these countries. They commence the return voyage 
from India at the beginning of the Egyptian month of Tybis, 
which answers to our December, or at all events within the 
sixth day of the Egyptian month Mechir, that is within our 
Ides of January. Thus it comes to pass that they return home 
within the year. They make the return voyage from India 
with the south-east wind (Vultumus), and when they have 
entered the Bed Sea, with the south-west or south wind.” * 

§ 9. It is evident that we have here a statement derived 
from authentic and recent information: and its accuracy is 
fully confirmed by the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, with 
which we have fortunately the means of comparing it. All 
the names mentioned by Pliny, and which as he observes were 
not found in any earlier writer, re-appear in the Periplus, 
either the same or under such slightly altered forms that they 
can safely be recognized: and we thus obtain a valuable 
assistance towards finding their geographical position, in regard 
to which Pliny’s statements in themselves afford us almost no 
clue. Thus Muziris, the point of most importance, as being 
the first port in India at which ships arrived after crossing the 


PHn. n.N. Ti. 28, §§ 104-106. 
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ocean direct from Arabia, may be probably identified with 
Mangalore: the port of Barace or Bacare (as the name is 
written in the Beriplus and in some MSS. of Pliny), may be 
placed at the mouth of the inlet that runs up to Melisseram, 
the Nelkynda of the Poriplus, which is evidently the same 
place that appears in Pliny under the slightly altered form of 
Neacyndi. The Sigerus of Pliny may in like manner be in all 
probability identified with the place called in the Periplus 
Melizigara, and by Ptolemy Melezigyris, which is probably the 
same as the modern Viziagoor, about 120 miles south of 
Bombay.^ Thus the part of India visited by the Alexandrian 
traders can be clearly dcitermined, and the successive steps in 
the jjrogress of the discovery are probably (jorrcictly given by 
Pliny. But it is very singular that while indicating the 
farthest points with which this direct trade was carried on, 
Pliny has omitted all notice of the intermediate ports, between 
Pattala and Sigerus, and does not even mention the name of 
Barygaza, which, as we learn from the nearly contemporary 
Periplus, was one of the most important emporia of trade in 
India, and was frequented by numerous ships sailing direct 
thither from Egypt.^ Nor do(?s he afford any indication, and 
ho had doubtless in reality no idea of the peculiar conformation 
of this part of the coast of India, the two deep bays by which 
it is indented (tli(5 Gulf of Cutch and the Gulf of Cambay), 
with the intervening peninsula of Gujerat. He was almost 
certainly equally ignorant of the important fact noticed by the 
author of the Periplus, that the coast from Barygaza trended 
from north to south, instead of preserving a general direction 
from west to east, as supposed by Eratosthenes and Strabo. 
The latter view, as we have seen, was adopted by Pliny himself. 
Ho appears also to have had no acquaintance with the remark- 
able fact that the countries at the mouth of the Indus were at 

1 The identifications here suggested ; series of positions proposed for these 
are those adopted by Dr. Vincent, and ; ports by Colonel Yule will be considered 
by the most recent eclitor of the Periplus ! in the next chapter. 

(C. Muller in his Qeographt G-rseci i * Peripl, Maria Erythraei, § 49. 
Minorea, tom. i. pp. ‘294-:i00). The new ■ 
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this time occupied by Scythian tribes, or at least subject 
to Scythian rulers — ^a circumstance repeatedly noticed by the 
author of the Periplus.® 

The fact appears to be that Pliny, in this case as in several 
others, had got hold of a single account of a voyage to India, 
following the latest discovered route, and that he has incor- 
porated this in his work, without comparing it with any other. 
The document of which he has thus made use would seem to 
have been less clear and full than the Periplus which has been so 
fortunately preserved to us, and must have omitted altogether 
some of the most important and interesting portions of what we 
find described in the extant treatise. The coincidences be- 
tween them are not more than must naturally arise b(»tween 
two accounts nearly contemporary, and both based upon good 
materials. And there is (iortainly no ground for the assump- 
tion of several modern writers, that the account given by Pliny 
is lased upon our existing Periplus, and that the Iatt(.‘r docu- 
ment must therefore be ref(;rred to an earlier period. 

§ 10. Another quarter, in which Pliny considered that he 
had obtained information far in advaiujo of all preceding 
writers, was in regard to the celebrated island of Taprobane, 
which, as we have seen, liad been a subject of curiosity and 
wonder among the Greeks ever since the days of Alexander. 
An accidental circumstance had rcccmtly afforded the means 
of additional and more authentic information concerning this 
little known country. In the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
a freedman of one Annins Plocamus, who had farmed the 
revenues of the Erythraean Sea, being on a voyage around 
Arabia, was carried away by the north winds in the neighl>our- 
hood of Carmania, and driven to a port in the island of Ceylon, 
called Hippuri, whore he found rcifuge on the fifteenth day.^ 


* Ibid. §§ .38, 41. On this account 
tho whole of this region is designated 
by Ptolemy by tho name of Indo- 
Scythia. 

* * Aquilonibus raptiis pnetcr Car- 
maniam xv die Hippuros portum ejus 


irivcctus.” vi. 22, § 84. Prom the man- 
ner in which this statement is rc.*portcd 
by Pliny wo are left whf»lly in tlie dark 
as to the {Kiint from which the lifteen 
days' voyage was rcckoneil. 
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He was hospitably received by the king of the country, who 
was induced, after entertaining him for six months, to send 
four envoys to accompany him to Rome. It was from these 
native ambassadors that Pliny professes to have gathered the 
information that he has furnished to us, according to which 
the inhabitants of the island enjoyed a state of Utopian felicity, 
under an admirably ordered government, and leading so healthy 
a life that it was no uncommon thing for them to attain the 
age of an hundred years. They were not however without a 
taste for luxury: and gold and silver, as well as pearls and 
precious stones, all which they possessed in abundance, were 
valued and sought after among them as in Europe.® 

With due allowance for the favourable exaggeration so 
common in regard to remote and imperfectly known regions, 
these accounts seem to represent the fact, attested by native 
records, that Ceylon was at this period a flourishing and com- 
paratively civilized country. But it is singular that all the 
positive geographical statements which Pliny has transmitted 
to us, on what would appear to be such good authority, are 
either erroneous or unintelligible. Thus he tells us® that 
the side of the island which faced towards India from the 
south-west was 10,000 stadia (1,000 G. miles) in length — an 
enormous exaggeration, exceeding even the previous estimates 
of Eratosthenes and Onesicritus and he adds that the nearest 
point of India was a promontory which was called Coliacum, at 
the distance of four days* voyage, in the middle of which 
another island was met with, called the Island of the Sun.® 
Taprobane itself was said to contain five hundred towns, of 
which the capital, named Palaesimundus, contained a popu- 
lation of not less than 200,000 inhabitants. It was situated on 


• Ibid. § 87. 

’ He had himself previously quoted 
(§ 81) the statement of Eratostiienes 
that the island was 7000 stadia in 
length and 5000 in breadth. 

" Ceylon is really less than 210 G. 
miles in length from N, to 8., and 120 


in breadth, while the strait which sepa- 
rates it from the mainland is not more 
than 60 G. miles across. But the dis- 
tance from Cape Comorin — which was 
clearly the promontory here referred 
to, find from which Ceylon was sup- 
posed to lie due south — is 135 miles. 
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the south side of the island, with a port on the sea : the only 
other place mentioned by name is the port at which the Boman 
navigator arrived, called Hippuri or Hippuros, which has been 
identified with a port called Kudremale, the name of which 
has the same meaning (horse-tails) in Sanscrit. In the interior 
(he tells us) was a vast lake, 375 miles in circumference (!) and 
containing various islands: from this lake burst forth two 
rivers, the one flowing south, and called Falaesimundus, from 
the city of that name near its outflow; the other called 
Cydara flowing to the north towards India.® There is in fact 
no such lake in Ceylon, nor anything even deserving the name 
of a lake : nor does any of the more considerable rivers of the 
island hold its course to the south. The statement probably 
referred to some artificial lake, formed for purposes of irriga- 
tion,^ but in any case its dimensions must be enormously 
exaggerated. 

There is a curious notice introduced by Pliny in this passage® 
concerning the trade carried on by the inhabitants of Tapro- 
bane with the Seres, beyond the Emodian mountains. One of 
the envoys, named Eachias, asserted that his father had him- 
self visited those countries, and held commercial intercourse 
with the inhabitants, which was carried on upon the silent 
system without the use of interpreters. But as he described 
the Seres themselves as men of gigantic stature, with red hair 
and blue eyes, it is impossible to believe that he had any 
acquaintance with the true Chinese. 

§ 11. Pliny’s description of Arabia would appear at the first 
glance to be greatly in advance of any preceding account of 
that country, from the number of names of tribes and towns 
with which he furnishes us, as well as the detailed enumeration 
of headlands, islands, &c., along the coast. This part of his 
work is based, as he himself tells us, principally on the work of 
Juba, already noticed,® which had been prepared by him for 

• Ibid. § 86. I > Ibid. § 88. 

^ Soe Sir E. Tennent's Ceylon, vol. i. I * See Cmipter XX. p. 176. 
p. 557. I 
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the use of C. Caesar the grandson of Augustus, when ho was 
preparing for an expedition into that country. What were the 
materials at the command of Juba we have no means of estima- 
ting : but there is little doubt that had his original work been 
preserved to us, we should have derived from it much valuable 
information. But in the abstract that we find of it in Pliny, it 
has been as usual abridged and pared down till it presents us 
with nothing but a bare list of names, for the most part without 
any attempt at geographical order or sequence, and even this 
list is as remarkable for its omissions, as for its contents. 
While we find a long catalogue of names either totally obscure 
or unknown, or of which we are only able to conjecture the 
site from their reappearance in the work of Ptolemy, we re- 
mark on the other hand that names well known before the 
<lays of Pliny, and — stranger still — ^names well known to Pliny 
himself, and mentioned by him in other passages, are wholly 
unnoticed in their proper geographical places. Thus the im- 
portant promontory of Syagrus (Cape Fartak) so well known 
}is the customary point of departure for India, is not mentioned 
in the periplus ho has given of the coasts of Arabia. Nor does 
ho take any notice of Cano, which he has himself moiitioried 
in reference to the trade with India, as the principal port of 
the frankincense-bearing country. In the same passage^ as we 
have seen,^ he speaks of Muza as an important emporium of 
trad(5 within the straits, and of the towns of Sapphar and Save 
in the interior, in connexion with it. All these notices arc 
fully confirmed by the Periplus and were obviously based upon 
good information. But no mention is found of any of the 
three names in his geographical description of this part of 
Arabia. Nor does he notice the port of Aden, which as we 
learn from the Periplus was at this time one of the principal 
places of tradij on the outer coast of Arabia.® 

Even the celebrated promontory forming the northern pro- 
jection of Arabia at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, and 


♦ Abovi*, p. 41S. 


Periphiit Maria Krythrm, § 26. 
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conspicuous from its proximity to the opposite coast of Car- 
mania (the Maceta of Nearchus and Macae of Strabo), is removed 
from its proper place in his apparently elaborate description of 
the Arabian coast, and is disguised under the name of “ the pro- 
montory of the Naumachseans just as he incidentally intro- 
duces the name of Cape Syagrus, in stating the distance from 
it of the Island of Dioscorides (Socotora), of which he is the 
first to furnish us with any definite information.'^ But no 
notice of either of these important landmarks in the geograpliy 
of Arabia is found in its proper phicc. 

§ 12. lie commences his periplus of the Arabian coast, 
proceeding from Charax and the mouth of the Tigris, along 
the southern shores of the Persian Gulf, with the expression 
that “ this coast had first been explored by Epiphanes.” * If 
these words refer, as is most probable, to Antioclius Epiphanes, 
they are glaringly false, so far as refers to the coasts of Arabia 
within the Persian Gulf — this part of the coast-line Iiaving 
been explored by Greek navigators sent out for that purpose 
before the d(?ath of Alexander® — but it is possible that a 
sj^ccial voyage for the (sxamination of the coasts of the 
peninsula may have been sent out by the Syrian king, of which 
we have no other notice, and that the details furnished us by 
Pliny may have been derived from this source. But from 
whatever quart(jr they were originally drawn, there can be no 
doubt as to the extnunely confused and unintelligible form in 
which they are transmitted to us. 

His enumeration of the various tribes of the interior secmis 
to be founded on better materials, and while it is deficient (as 
usual) in tlu^ necressary geographical data for dcjterrnining their 
relative position, we find, besides the nam(‘s alr(?ady familiar to 


« “ NauniachoDorura pirimontorium 
contra Cannaniiira ost. Distal quinqua- 
ginta M. P.” vi. 28, § 152. 

^ Plin. vi. 28, § 153. Ho gives the 
distance at 280 Roman (224 G.) miles, 
a very close ap|)PoximBt ion to the truth ; 
and calls it “ cSni so that its name 


must have been well known in his time, 
though not found in any earlier author 
now extant. 

® “Nunc a Gharace dicemus orarri 
Epiphani primum exquisitam. ’ lb. 
§ 147. 

" 8eo Chapter XII. p. 461. 
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US from Eratosthenes and Strabo, such as the Minseans, 
Sabseans, Chatramotitse, HomcritaB, &c., several others which 
we either find confirmed by Ptolemy, or are able to identify 
upon other grounds.^ He alludes, as we have already seen, to 
the Arabian expedition of iElius Gallus, more fully related by 
Strabo, but in a manner that throws no additional light upon 
its geography.* His report however of the general result of 
this expedition and the information brought back by the 
commander, is not without interest. “The wandering tribes 
(the Bedouins) subsisted only on milk and the flesh of wild 
animals : the others procured wine, like the Indians, from 
palm-trees, and oil from sesame. The most numerous tribes 
were the Homerita) and the Minocans : their territory was 
fertile in palm-trees and shrubs, but their flocks Avore the 
principal source of their riches. The Cerbani and Agra?ans 
were distinguished in war, but most of all the Chatramotita; : 
the Carrei had the most spacious and fertile arable lands : the 
Sabseans were the richest in their forests of odoriferous trees, 
their mines of gold, their well-irrigated lands, and the 
abundance of Avax and honey.” * Pliny adds, as a general 
remark, that the nations of Arabia Avere extremely rich, from 
their attracting the wealth both of the Homan and Parthian 
empires in exchange for their native commodities, Avhile they 
themselves purchased nothing in return.^ 

It is remarkable that he, in common Avith most other ancient 
Avriters, applied the name of Arabia Felix — restricted in 
modern Aisage to Yemen — in a sense that Avould seem to 
comprehend almost the Avholo peninsula: while he employed 
that of Arabia Deserta only for the sandy desert region 


' Among these is the name, so fa- 
miliar in later days, of tlie Saraceni, 
which here occurs for the first time. 

• vi. 28, §§ 160, 161. See Chapter 
XX. note F, p. 205. 

» Ibid. § 161. 

♦ Ibid. § 162. “ In universum gentes 
ditissimro, ut apud quas maxima) opes 
Ilomanoriim rarthoriimquc siibsistimt. 


vendentibus quss e mari aut silvis ca- 
piunt, nihil invicem redimciitibus.” 

•The latter statement is obviously a 
fallacy; we learn from the Pcriplus 
that the Ambians imported many 
articles of Alexandrian and European 
produce {Periplm Maria Erythrxi^ §§ 
24, 28), including com, wine, tin, coral, 
&c. 
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extending from the head of the Gulf of Suez to the Persian 
Gulf, and forming in a certain sense the isthmus connecting 
the rest of Arabia with the main continent of Asia. With 
these vast deserts in the north of Arabia geographers were 
necessarily acquainted, from their being traversed by caravans 
on their way from Petra to Charax on the Euphrates, and to 
Gerrha on the Persian Gulf, both of which were still in the 
days of Pliny important emporia of trade.® But with the great 
tableland of the interior — still so imperfectly known to us, 
even at the present day — the Romans appear to have been 
wholly unacjquainted. Their knowledge may indeed be con- 
sidered as practically limited to the coast districts of Iledjaz, 
Yemen, and Hadramaut. But even as applied to these 
comparatively favoured regions, their notions of the richness 
and fertility of Arabia were strangely exaggerated. 

§ 13. With regard to the geographical position, tho form 
and dimensions of the great Arabian peninsula, Pliny’s ideas 
were apparently very imperfect, but they are so obscurely 
indicated as to leave us in great doubt what they really were. 
In one passage he describes it correcjtly enough as extending 
between the two seas, the Red Sea and tho Persian Gulf, in the 
same manner as Italy was placed between the Adriatic and 
Tyrrhenian Seas; and as having the same general direction 
with that country. But by a strange oversight he adds tliat it 
resembled it also in size.® Yet he himself elsewhere estimates 
its circuit from Charax round to the head of tlie ^lanitic Gulf 
(the Gulf of Akabah) at 4666 Roman miles, which is a 
tolerably correct approximation, though Juba had reduced it to 
less than 4000 miles. He gives us no estimate of its length or 
breadth, but says that its broadest part was between Heroopolis 
(at tho head of the Gulf of Suez) and Charax, near tlic mouth 

^ vi. 28. §§ 144, 147. etiam cieli partem nullu differentia 

• Ibid. § 143. “ Ipsa vero peninsula spectat.** 

Arabia inter duo maria, Rubrum Persi- It may be convenient to the render to 
cumque piocurrcns, qnodam naturm remind him that Arabia is in rc'ulity nt 
artilicio ad siniilitudinein aU/ue magni- least four times ns large nn France, or 
iudinem Italian circumfuba, in canflein eight times os large as Italy ! 
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of the Euphrates. It is clear therefore that he had no idea of 
the manner in which the southern portion of Arabia runs out 
into the projecting land of Oman, though ho was of course 
aware that it here sent out a great promontory to the entrance 
of the Persian Gulf. 

§ 14. Concerning the Bed Sea itself and its western, or, as it 
was called both by Greeks and Bomans, the Troglodytic, coast, 
Pliny had of course abundant means of information, both from 
the earlier writers to whom we have already referred, such as 
Agatharchides and Artemidorus, and from the more recent 
peripli of voyagers to the Land of Spices and to India. He 
has however given us comparatively few details. But he has 
correctly distinguished the three cities of the name of Bereni(?e, 
which it appears were often confounded together: the first 
being the well-known city of the name, to which led the 
overland route from Coptos: the second, which he distin- 
guishes by the epithet Panchrysos, known also as Berenice ad 
Sabas : the third, which he terms Berenice Epideircis, from its 
situation on a narrow neck of land or promontory calhid Ueire. 
This was regarded by him as the headland bounding the 
Straits or narrowest entrance into the Bed Sea, which he 
describes as only seven miles across.’ In connexion with 
Ptolemais Epithcras he notices especially the astronomical 
observations by which Eratosthenes had connected its position 
with that of Meroe and Syene, and had thus, as he rhetoric‘.ally 
phrases it, “ detected the secret of the world.” ® But the most 
important addition that he makes to the knowledge of this part 
of the coast is undoubtedly his notice of Adulis, which was 
unknown even by name to Strabo, but in the time of Pliny 


^ This is not quite correct ; tlio pro- 
montory of Dciro (now called Ras Bir) 
being considerably to the south of the 
narrowest part of the strait, which is 
directly opposite to Capo Bab el 
Mandeb; nut as there is no marked 
headland on the western side, except 
Dcire, the expression may pcrlmps be 
justified. 


• yi. 29, § 172. “ Res in^ntis ex- 
empli locusqiio subtilitatis immenso), 
naundo ibi deprehemo, cum indubitata 
rationo umbrarum Eratosthenes men- 
Buram terras prodere inde coepit.’* The 
sort of simple wonder with wliicli Pliny 
regards the astronomical observations of 
the Greeks, wherever he refers to them, 

' is not a little amusing. 
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had become the most important emporium on the coast, and was 
the jdace to which the native productions of the interior — 
ivory, rhinoceros horns, hippopotamus hides, tortoise shell, and 
slaves — were brought down for export.® This extensive trade, 
which is fully coiilirmed by the Periplus,^ but of wliich no 
trace is found in earlier writers, arose doubtless from the 
establishment in the interior of a (jomparatively civilized com- 
munity, of which Axuma was the capital. No mention of that 
city however is found in Pliny, though it was well known to 
the author of the Periplus. 

Of the coast of Africa outside the Straits of Bab-el Mandeb 
his knowledge is singularly meagre. He mentions indeed the 
Sinus Abalites, and beyond it the port and headland of Mos- 
syluin, which was the principal market for the cinnamon 
that was brought from the interior.® Beyond this ho tells us 
some writers placed a town called Baricaza.® The promon- 
tory of iMossylum he appears to have regarded, — following the 
authority of Juba, —as the easternmost point of Africa, from 
whence the coast trended away to the south and west.'* But 
he has no mention of any promontory answering to Cape Guar- 
dafui — the Southern Horn (Noti Keras) of Eratosthenes and 
Strabo, and the Promontory of Spices (Cape Aromata) of the 
Periplus and Ptolemy : while no trace whatever is found in 
his work of that greatly enlarged knowledge of the eastern 
coast of Africa, which forms so prominent a feature in the 
nearly contemporary Periplus.® 

® Ibid. § 173. city itself in Ethiopia. Wo have seen 

* FeripluH Maris Erythr. §§ 4-6. that he has no notice of the In<lian 

riin. vi. 29, § 174. Barygaza in its proper place. 

* “ Aliqui uimm Aethiopia oppidum * “ A Mossylico promontorio Atlan- 
ultra ponunt in littore Baricaza,*’ § 175. ticum marc incipere vult Jubii, prsetcr 
No such name is found in any other Mauretanius suas Gades usque navi- 
writer in connection with Ethiopia or gandum Coro.’* Ib. § 175. 

Africa, and it is difficult not to suspect Even Ptolemy assigns to this pro- 
that the place really referred to is the montory a far more prominent position 
celebrated city of the name in India, than it is really entitled to claim, 
the name of which might well have • The passage just cited from Juba 
been introduced in connection with the shows clearly how little notion he pfjs* 
trade of these regions, in a manner that scssed of the vast extension of Africa 
Pliny misunderstood, so as to place the towards the south. 
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§ 15. With regard to the interior of Africa generally he was 
little in advance of his predecessors : but we are indebted to 
him in this part of his work for having preserved to us several 
records of great interest, — the account of the exploration of 
Ethiopia and the upper course of the Nile by the officers sent 
out by Nero ; and that of the campaign of Cornelius Balbus 
against the Garamantes. Both these expeditions and their 
geographical results have been already discussed. No further 
attempts seem to have been made before the time of Pliny to 
penetrate into the interior : the real heart of the great conti- 
nent was still unapproached, and neither Greek nor Boman 
writers appear to have had the least suspicion of the great 
extent of fertile and populous country that lay beyond the 
broad desert barrier of the Sahara. Indeed, according to the 
theory universally received among them, these regions were 
uninhabitable on account of the heat. 

Unfortunately the really valuable materials just referred to, 
are mixed up by Pliny, with his usual want of critical dis- 
cernment, with a mere farrago of miscellaneous information, 
compiled from a number of different authors, most of whom 
are otherwise unknown and the result is a confused mass of 
statements, out of which it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
extract any consistent or intelligible conclusions.'' Jt seems 
clear that the geography of the remote regions of Ethiopia, 
and the neighbourhood of the Upper Nile, was a favourite 
subject, as might well be conceived, with the Greek writers of 
Alexandria : and that many of these had collected a number 
of hearsay reports and vague rumours which there were no 
means of sifting or examining. As far as Meroe and its 
neighbourhood they had full and satisfactory information ; 


* Seo Chapter XX. p. 184 and Chap- 
ter XXIII. p. 347. 

* Mr. Cooley {Ptolemy and the Nile^ p. 
17) justly remarks on tliis part of Pliny's 
work tiiat the deficiency of his general 
views is rendered more remarkable by 
the contrast with liis abundant infor- 


mation.’* He had undoubtedly ample 
tnaterials at his command, but was 
wholly destitute of either the judgement 
or knowledge to enable him to sift or 
arrange them ; and the consequence is 
that he has presented them to us in a 
form that renders them wholly useless. 
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but beyond that all was vague and uncertain. The fluctuating 
character of the names in barbarous countries is a fact too 
familiar to the modem geographer for us to wonder at the 
almost total discrepancy of his authorities in this respect.* 

It is singular that one of the few points which he treats as 
" generally agreed upon ” is the utterly erroneous conclusion 
that the southern ocean lay at a distance of 625 Homan 
miles (i.e. 5000 stadia) to the south of Meroe.* Such a state- 
ment could be nothing more than a theoretical assTuuption : 
yet it seems to have come to be recognized as an undoubted 
geographical fact, like the configuration given by Eratosthenes 
and Strabo to the eastern and northern shores of Asia. But in 
this instance the error is the more inexcusable, as it is almost 
certain that in the time of Pliny the eastern shores of Africa 
had been already explored far beyond the assumed latitude, 
though, as we have seen, he neglected to avail himself of the 
new information thus laid open to him. 

§ 16. It is clear that Pliny accepted the conclusion of 
Eratosthenes, which had been generally adopted by subse- 
quent writers (including Juba, whom Pliny principally fol- 
lowed), with regard to the manner in which the coast of Africa 
trended away from its eastern extremity (opposite to Arabia) 
towards the Western Ocean and the coast of Mauretania. He 
thus describes Ethiopia — including under that appellation all 
the southern portions of the African continent — as extending 
from the south-east towards the south-west : ‘ a strange mode 
of expression, but which can bear no other signification than 
that above referred to. But here he had of course no materials 

* See Note B, p. 440. Southern Ocean as somewhat further to 

* *‘In totum autem ab occano ad the south, but there is no statement 
Mcioen doxxv M. P. esse inier auctores in the extant remains of his works, as 
fere eonvenit." vi. 30, § 19ti. This to the distance at which he fixed it. 
view may be considered as originating Strabo, ns we have seen, placed it con- 
with Eratosthenes, who had drawn his jecturally about 4000 stadia south of 
first parallel of latitude through the Meroe. (See Chapter XXII. p. 328.) 
land of the Sembritm, and the Region of ‘ Bita est jEthiopia ob oriente hi- 
Cinnamon, at 3400 stadia south of bemo ad occidentem hibemum.*' vi. 30, 
Meroe (Chapter XVI p. 638). He § 197. 

must of course have conceived the 
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at his command, and when he comes to the western coast, 
approaching Mauretania, where he might have availed himself 
of the important discoveries of Hauno, as well as the later 
observations of Polybius, his description becomes a mass of 
inextricable confusion. It is clear that he had neve^ seen the 
original narrative of the voyage of Hanno,® and throws doubt 
even upon the historical fact of his having founded Cartha- 
ginian settlements upon this coast, while he picks up at second 
hand some of the detached circumsbrnces of a marvellous cha- 
racter, such as the mountain called Theon Ochema, burning 
with perpetual fire, the river Bambotus swarming with croco- 
diles, and the islands of the Gorgons, from whence JTanno had 
brought home the hairy skins of two of the women.® But it 
would have been utterly impossible, had not the original 
narrative been preserved, to have identified any of those 
localities, or arrived at any sound conclusion concerning the 
geographical results of this memorable expedition. 

Almost equally unsatisfactory is his treatment of the voyage 
undertaken by Polybius along the western coast of Africa after 
the fall of Carthago: a document which would undoubtedly 
have been of the highest value to us, had it been preserved 
in an original or authentic form, but from which, in the 
condensed summary that Pliny has transmitted to us, it is 
impossible to extract any definite geographical information.* 
On the other hand we are indebted to him for his extracts 
from Statius Sebosus and Juba concerning the Fortunate 
Islands, as well as for his account (imperfect as it is) of the 
march of Suetonius Paulinus across the Atlas. Both of these 
are real contributions to our geographical knowledge.® 

§ 17. Of the north of Africa, extending from the shores of 
the Ocean to the confines of Egypt, Pliny’s knowledge was 
undoubtedly more complete than that of any preceding geo- 


* Seo on this point, Chapter YIII. 
p. 328. 

» 81, § 200. 

* This account has been already exa- 


mined. See Chapter XVII., Note B. 

* See Ciiapter XX. pp. 173, 175, and 
Chapter XXIII. p. 319. 
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grapher. He here enjoyed the advantage of following Juba, 
who from his position naturally possessed exceptional means of 
information : while the whole of these provinces had been in 
his time brought under the direct administration of Borne, and 
were becoming gradually pervaded by Boman civilization. 
The foundation of numerous colonies along the coast was one 
of the most effective means of introducing this improved cul- 
ture. In the case of Mauretania these colonies were not limited 
to the Mediterranean coast, but three of them, Tingis, Zilis, 
and Lixus were established on the western or Atlantic shore : 
while two others, Babba and Banasa, were founded in the in- 
terior, but on the western slopes of Mount Atlas. Beyond 
Lixus (the modern El Araich), at a distance of 120 Boman 
miles, was a town called Sala (the modem Sallee, long cele- 
brated as a resort of pirates) which appears to have been the 
last outpost of Boman civilization in this direction, and is 
described by Pliny as bordering on the untrodden desert, and 
infested by herds of elephants, but still more by the neigh- 
bouring barbarians, whom he calls Autololes.® Beyond this, all 
appears to have been vague and uncertain. He adds however, 
on the authority of native informants (doubtless collected by 
Juba), that 150 miles from Sala was a river called Asana, 
having a good port at its mouth; beyond that was another 
river called Put, and from thence 200 miles to Dyris, the 
native name for Mount Atlas. Here the distances are over- 
stated: but in other respects the account is trustworthy and 
leads us distinctly to the point where the great chain of Atlas 
descends to the sea at Cape Ghir, (the promontory of Hercules 
of Ptolemy) the name of which perhaps retains a trace of the 
native appellation of the range. 

But even with regard to the interior of the province itself, 
and especially to Mount Atlas, Pliny complains that the most 


* “Oppidiim Sala ejiisdem nominis 
fluvio impositum, jam solitudinibus 
▼icinum, elephantorumque gregibus 
infestum, multo tamen magis Autololum 
gente.” t. 1, § 5. Sala always con- 


tinued to be the last town in the Roman 
proyince ; though we find in the Itine- 
raries a mere outpost (exploratio) called 
Mercurius, 16 M. F. further south 
(Itin. Ant. pp. 3, 6). 
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fabulous and contradictory accounts were still current in his 
day ; a circumstance for which he blames the carelessness and 
want of curiosity of the Boman authorities, who preferred 
inventing falsehoods to investigating the truth.^ Yet the 
forests were already explored in quest of ivory and of the 
beautiful wood called citrus^ so much valued by the Bomans 
for tables;^ while the rocks on the seashore were diligently 
ransacked for purple.^ 

§ 18. With the northern provinces along the Mediterranean, 
Mauretania, Numidia, and Africa properly so called — or rather 
the province to which that name was officially restricted — 
Pliny was of course well acquainted, and he has given us, in 
the same manner as with the other settled provinces of the 
Boman Empire, a tolerably full paraplus or description of the 
sea coast, its headlands and rivers, as well as the towns along 
its line, but this is followed as usual by a long list of the towns 
in the interior of each province, in alphabetical order, so as to 
afford no clue to their position. His account of the CyrenaJca 
also is clear and distinct, but his description of the two Syrtes 
and the intermediate region is singularly confused, and would 
in fact, if it stood alone, be utterly unintelligible. It is much 
less surprising that this should be the case with regard to the 
tribes of the interior, which had been in all ages very, imper- 
fectly known ; but considering the light that had been recently 
thrown upon this subject by the expeditions of Suetonius 


^ ** Quinqueauntyiitdiximus, RomaniB 
ooloniflB iu ea provinda, perviumque 
famiB yideri potest ; sed id plerunique 
fallacissimum ezperimento deprehen- 
ditur, quia dignitates, cum indagaxe 
yera pigeat, ignoranti» pudore mentiri 
non piget, hand alio fldei proniore 
lapsu quam ubi falsss rei gravis auotor 
exsistit.” y. 1, § 2. 

A remarkable passage* which serves 
to explain the little progress made in 
Bouna geogiaphioal knowledge under 
the Roman &apire. The expedition 
of Suetonius Paulinus, already referred 
to* ocmstitated an exception ; but that 


also was probably undertaken with a 
military rather than a scientific olnect. 

* Of this Pliny speaks more fully 
elsewhere (xiii. 15, §§ 91-102), and 
relates details of Uie almost fabulous 
prices given for tables of this kind ; an 
extravamnt passion which he adds was 
carried by the Romans of his day to an 
*^insanity ” equal to that of the Roman 
ladies for pearls. 

* The Mauretanian or Gietulian 
** purple** was probably that derived 
from the lichen called orehU^ which is 
extensively used in dyeing. See Chapter 
XX. Note £, p. 203. 
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Faulinns and Cornelius Balbus, it is certainly strange to find 
that the ideas of Pliny \nth regard to this part of Africa were 
not more clear and satisfactory. He was acquainted indeed 
with the name of Phazania, corresponding to the modem 
Fezzan, but does not indicate its connexion with the Gara- 
mantes (whom he names separately), and appears to have 
placed it between the Garamantes and the neighbourhood 
of the Lesser Syrtis, regarding Cydamus (Ghadamis) as its 
capital.^ At the same time he describes Augila, the position 
of which was so well known to the Greek geographers, in a 
manner very confused and unintelligible. We are however 
indebted to him for having preserved to us the particulars 
already referred to of the expedition of Cornelius Balbus 
against the Garamantes : an event of the highest geographical 
interest. 

§ 19. But obscure as were the ideas of Pliny concerning the 
interior of Africa, this part of his work is deserving of atten- 
tion as containing the first distinct notice of the great river 
that has attracted so much attention in later times under the 
name of the Niger. For this information he was doubtless 
indebted to Juba, who, as we have seen, in the strange theory 
that ho had framed with respect to the origin and course of 
the Nile, had introduced this river as one of its component 
parts.^ In another passage Pliny speaks of GsetuUa as ex- 
tending “to the river Nigris, which separates Africa from 
.Ethiopia.” ^ And again, after enumerating among the Ethio- 
pian nations of the interior* “ the Nigritse, so called from the 
river already mentioned,” he adds, “the river Nigris has the 


* T. 5. § 85. 

* See Chapter XX. p. 175. 

* V. 4, § 30. ‘*Et tota Gcetulia ad 

flumen qui Africam ab .Ethi- 

opia dirimit** 

* Theae he enumerates in the follow- 
ing order : first, the E^ptian Libyans, 
then the White Ethiopians (IjeucsB- 
thiopes). Above them the Ethiopian 
nations, the Nigiitm from the river 


already mentioned, the Oymnetes Pha- 
msii, and then the Perorsi who adjoined 
the Ocean on the confines of Mauretania 
(Vi. 8, § 43). Of these the Phamsii 
and Nimtie were already mentioned 
by Strabo, who seems to have placed 
them south of the Great Desert (see 
Chapter XXII. p. 331). The Peioni 
were apparently scattered along the 
west coast of the Atlantia 
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same natoie as the Nile : it produces reeds and papyrus, and 
the same kinds of animals, and it becomes swollen at the same 
period.”' As there is no river to the north of the Great Desert 
to which these chaxacteis can possibly be applied, it seems 
certain that they must refer to the great river of Central 
Africa, the Joliba or Quona, known to modem geographers 
as the Niger, some notice of which may have been carried 
by native caravans across the desert to I^uretania.' But, as 
usually happens in such cases, these vague reports afforded no 
definite idea of its geographical position, and Pliny at least 
was evidently quite unaware of the vast extent of desert which 
separated it ffom the land of the Gsetulians. 

§ 20. On the much controverted question of the source of 
the Nile, PUny contents himself with giving " the result of the 
inquiries” of king Juba in the form of the elaborate, but 
utterly unfounded, theory which has already been examined.* 
With regard to the latter part of its course, through Ethiopia, 
he supposed it to be first called Astapus, where it was ^t 
known in the interior above Meroe, while he gave the names of 
Astobores and Astosapes to the two arms that encircled the 
great island of that name.' He was evidently misled (as was 
Ptolemy after him) by the name of "island” given to the 
district of Meroe by ^e Alexandrian geographers, intp sup- 
posing it to have been really an island, surroimded by the two 
arma of the Nile, instead of being, as Eratosthenes rightly 
conceived it, merely a peninsu l ar tract between the Nile itself 
and its tributary the Astaboras. 

*v.8,{i4. nuiieBFlinvteI]Biu,flnt,th«tA*faqnia 

' We nave seen that already in the means in the Ethiiq;dan langnage "the 
time of Stiaho snob oaraTans occasion- mter flowing ftom darkness " (aqnam 
ally otossed the desert (Strabo, 1. c.), e tenebris proflnentem);" then, that 
ana doabttess this intereonrse wonld Astobores means "a tnanoh of tto 
base increased as Mauretania and Mu- water coming ftom darimess" (ramns 
midia became mine settled and civilized, aquss e tenebris proflnentis), while 
Bitt in tiie absence of camds all snob Astosapes adds the sense of its being a 
eunmunicathUMnnst always have been lateral or side stream (ouod lateris sig- 
uncertaln liwdlfllcall nifloationem a^'icit; out the reading 

' ^GMiip4erXX.p. 174. lateris and the aenaa is donbtfiil). 

* viji'lfl^f W. In regard to these 
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His desmption of Egypt is singularly meagre and jejune, 
presenting a striking contrast to that of Strabo : and though 
his enumeration of the Nomes, which has the air of being 
derived from an official source, is of value to the topographer, 
it is as usual devoid of any attempt at geographical arrange- 
ment, and he has wholly . failed to give my geographical 
picture of the country, easy as it was to have done so in a 
region of so peculiar a natural conformation. He has however 
introduced some interesting particulars with regard to the 
inundation of the Nile, and its effects on the surrounding 
country, according to the height it attained in different years.* 

§ 21. Pliny concludes his elaborate review of the geography 
of the world with a statement of the measurements of the 
different seas and continents according to various authorities, 
especially Polybius, Artemidorus, and Agrippa : and sums up 
the whole by the conclusion — ^rather startling to modem 
readers — that Europe is nearly half as big again as Asia, and 
considerably more than twice as large as Africa. If the three 
continents are taken together, he adds, it will appear that 
Europe is a little more than i (or irths) of the whole ; 
while Asia contains t + -iV (or -A-tbs)* not quite a third ; and 
Africa i (or Hths), very little more than a fifth I ^ 

Strange as these statements sound to us, who are fEuniliar with 
the vast extent of Asia and Africa, beyond the limits known to 
ancient geographers, they are at the same time utterly at 
variance with the conclusions arrived at by Eratosthenes and 
Strabo, and it is difficult to comprehend by what process Pliny 
was led to adopt so erroneous a result. 

Lastly, in order, as he tells us, to leave out nothing that 
can contribute to the clear understanding of his subject, he 
proceeds to give what he terms "an exquisitely subtle dis- 


• T. 9, $s S7, 58. 

' tL 83, S 210. “Appuet er^ 
Enropam paulo minus dimidin Asim 
wte majbrem esse qnam Asism. 
Eandem alteio tanto et sexta parte 
Africm, ampliorem quam Afticain. 


Qnod si miaceantnr emnes snmiiuSp 
liqnido patebit^ Enropam totins tcnra 
tertiam esse partem et ootavam paulo 
amplin^ Ariiam yeio quartern et qnar- 
tamdedmam, Afiioam autrai qnintam 
et insoper sexageaiiiiam.** 
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covery of Greek science/’ in the circles or parallels of latitude 
drawn along the surface of the worlds with the regions or 
localities through which they passed. He adds in each 
instance the proportion of the gnomon of the sundial to its 
shadow, and the length of the longest or solstitial day. This, 
as we have seen, had been already done by Hipparchus, who 
was followed by Strabo, and doubtless by many other Greek 
geographers. But in attempting to enumerate the geogra- 
phical points through which these circles would pass, Pliny 
has fallen into such strange and unaccountable errors, that the 
table he gives us, far from contributing to a clear under- 
standing of the countries which he has already described, would 
only tend to throw them into inextricable confusion.* It is 
clear from this passage, as from several others, that he himself 
had not mastered the very elements of mathematical geo- 
graphy, and had no clear conception whatever of the meaning 
of what he was reporting. But as he professes to derive the 
whole statement from Greek authorities, we are wholly at a loss 
to explain how he could have wandered so widely from all the 
conclusions generally received among them, and produced a 
list as much at variance with the systems of Eratosthenes or 
EUpparchus, as it is with geographical truth. 


» See Note 0, p. 441. 
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NOTE A, p. 409. 

SOUBOES OF THE TIGRIS. 

The Tigris may be considered as having two, or rather three, 
principal sources, forming distmct arms, all containing a large 
quantity of water. Of these, the western arm^ usually considered 
at the present day as the main stream, which is that flowing by 
Diarbekir, takes its rise in a small lake or pool, about 50 G. miles 
N.W* of that city, and not more than 5 from the Euphrates at 
Telek. Singularly enough this arm of the river appears to have 
been ignored in ancient times, and we find no mention of it in any 
ancient geographer. 

About 45 miles below Diarbekir, this river is joined by an 
affluent, the Batman Su, having nearly as large a body of water 
as itself, which flows from north to south, and has its sources in 
the range called by the ancients Niphates. Again, about 35 miles 
lower down, the united streams receive an important accession from 
the north in the river now known as the Sort Su, or river of Surt, 
which is itself formed by two considerable rivers, the one descending 
from Bitlis in the neighbourhood of Lake Van, the other called the 
Bohtan Tchai, having its sources far away to the east. This last 
river, which is probably the Centrites of Xenophon, was not 
regarded by the ancients as an arm of the Tigris, but this name 
may very probably have been given to the river of Bitlis, which 
has its sources near enough to the Lake of Van to afford some colour 
for the popular notion that it derived its waters from thence. 
Other writers however contend that the river which jUns the 
Tigris at Zeiwah, the Batman Su, has the better claim to be 
regarded as the Tigris of the ancients, and it is difflcult to decide 
between them. 

The sources of the Bohtan Chai, which is undoubtedly entitled 
to rank as the eastern arm of the Tigris, have been for the first 
time explored in quite recent times by Mr. Taylor, who found that 
its principal source, the Mox Su, issues from a cave at the foot of 
the mountain of Aghovar, which is separated from the Lake of Van 
by only about 30 miles of mountainous country : a circumstance 
which, as he observes, may have given rise to the notion enter- 
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tained by Strabo as well as Pliny, of the Tigris deriving its waters 
from that lake. (See Mr. Taylor’s paper in the Journal of the Geo- 
graphical Society^ vol. xxxv. p. 49.) 


NOTE B, p. 431. 

WRITERS ON ETHIOPIA. 

Among the authors thus cited, the most important is Bion, a 
native of Soli in Cilicia, who is noticed also by Diogenes Laertius 
(iv. 58) as having written a work on Ethiopia (Ai^ioTriAca), and is 
cited in one passage by Athonaeus (xiii. p. 56C, o). His date is 
wholly unknown; but he appears from Pliny to have given a 
number of minute topographical details concerning the valley of 
the Nile as far as Meroc. 

Aristocreon, referred to in the same passage (vi. § 183), and also 
with regard to the length of the course of the Nile in Egypt (v. 9, 
§ 59), is evidently the same quoted at second hand by iElian (HisL 
Anim, vii. 40) for a fabulous story concerning Ethiopia ; but nothing 
more is known of him. 

Basilis, associated with the preceding by Pliny (Z. c.), but not 
again cited as an authority, is noticed by Agatharchides (§ 64) 
among the writers who had treated of the eastern portions of the 
world, and must therefore have been earlier than that author. He 
appears to have also wiitten a work on India, which is quoted by 
Athenmus (ix. p. 390 b). 

Two other authors, cited by Pliny as authorities, had the great 
advantage of personal knowledge of the localities : Dalion, as he 
tells us, having ascended the Nile far above Meroe (Dalion ultra 
Meroen longo subvectus, vi. § 183) ; he appears to have been 
of an earlier period than the two preceding. The other, whom he 
calls Simonides minor, had actually resided for five years at Meroe 
while engaged on his work on Ethiopia (Z. c.). Unfortunately 
Pliny does not indicate the particular information he derived from 
these authorities ; and has undoubtedly mixed up the statements of 
different writers, without any attempt to reconcile or explain 
the discrepancies between them. 
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NOTE 0, p. 438. 

pliny’s account of the climata. 

It is oloar, however, that Pliny here refers to the climata in the 
sense in which the term was used by Ptolemy and later geo- 
graphers, as signifying the portions or segments of the world 
included between two parallels of latitude marked by the successive 
steps in the astronomical changes of the day and night, &c. It is 
in this sense that he himself calls them “ segmenta mundi and 
that he describes them as “ containing ” or including whole 
countries and regions. At the same time he not only calls them 
“ circles ” or “ parallels ” (quas nostri circulos appellavere, Grmci 
parallolos, § 211), expressions that could hardly apply to anything 
but the parallels that bounded them ; but ho gives for each circle 
the definite relations of the gnomon to its shadow, and the length 
of the longest day, which of course can refer only to tlie definite 
circles that limit each segment. It seems certain that throughout 
this passage Pliny has confounded the two things : the segments of 
the earth’s surface intercepted between two such parallel circles, 
and the circles themselves. It is these last which are given us by 
Strabo from Hipparchus, and which that geographer has correctly 
designated (according to his ideas) by the several points through 
which they actually pass. But Pliny, by confounding these 
parallels of latitude with the extensive spaces included between 
them, has thrown the whole subject into confusion. 

But after making full allowance for this disturbing cause, there 
still remains an amount of error in his statements for which it is 
very difficult to account. Thus in regard to the very first segment 
which he describes in detail, he includes in it as approximately 
parallel with Alexandria and Bower Egypt, Babylonia, Gedrosia, 
Carinania, Persia, Parthyene (I), Aria(!), and the southern coast of 
India. But even in the much better known regions on the Medi- 
terranean he describes the second circle as including Cyprus, 
Crete, and Lilybmum in Sicily, while he places Syracuse, Catana, 
and the middle of Sicily ” in the third section, and the north of 
Sicily in the fourth, while Locri and Rhegium immediately adjoin- 
ing the Sicilian Strait are transferred to the fifth section. These 
last mistakes we are wholly unable to account for. But in some 
instances he was evidently misled by Hipparchus, or rather by a 
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nuBOonoeptiim of the statements of that author; with which he 
appears, as is so often the case in his work, to have mixed np others 
derived from diffsrent sources without any attempt to distinguidi 
them. 

After quoting these conclusions of ancient Qreek authors (anti- 
quorum exacta), he adds that the most diligent recent writers had 
added to these three other segments; the one extending from the 
Tanab across the Lake Mseotis and the Sarmatians to the Borys- 
thenes, and thence through Dacia and a part of Germany and Ckiul 
to the Western Ocean ; these had a solstitial day of sixteen hours ; 
the next, whose longest day was seventeen hours, included the 
Hyperboreans (!) and Britain; the third passed through Scythia 
from the Bhipaean Mountains to Thule; here the days and nights 
were at certain seasons continuous. 


( 443 ) 
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PEBIFIinB or THE EBTTHBJSAN SEA. 

§ 1. Yebt nearly oontemporary irith Pliny was the anonymous 
treatise to which we have already had frequent occasion to 
refer, known as the Pebiplttb or the EBTTHBiSAN Sea. This 
little work is a document of a kind wholly unlike any other 
that has been preserved to us from antiquity. It is not a mere 
geographical description of the coasts like the Feriplus of 
Scylax, or that of the Euzine by Arrian. Nor is it a journal 
or record of an individual voyage, like those of Nearchus and 
Hanno. It is rather a kind of manual for the instruction of 
navigators and traders in the Erythraean Sea, in the widest 
sense of that term, comprising the Arabian Gidf (or what we 
now call the Bed Sea), the coasts of Africa outside the Straits 
of Bab el Mandeb as far as they had been then explored, as 
well as those of Arabia and India down to the extremity of the 
Malabar coast, with a few brief notices of the more distant 
portions of India, and even China. It describes in more or 
less detail the geography of the different coast-lines, with their 
several ports, as well as the prominent natural features of each, 
but adds, in regard to each port mentioned, a full notice of the 
articles imported and exported, which are given with a minute- 
ness of detail that shows beyond a doubt that it is written by a 
merchant for the use of merchants.^ At the same time it is 
evident from many circumstances that it is the result (in great 
part at least) of personal experience and observation ; and as a 


' ItmaybecAwrved thatvriUIe the 
itq^Miefitaintheie distant fegioiis,b^ig 
the natnial pvodwstiims of the ooontriea, 
would be oltjeotsof genenl inlarest,the 
imponU, Le. the merohandise which it 
was soitabie to taka thither firom Alex- 


andria, were a matter of very little in- 
terest to anyone bat a trader. For tiie 
aanre reason very little notice bas been 
taken of these last in the fidlowing 
abstract of the Peiiplns. 
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oonseqnenoe of this, we find when we come to examine it, that 
its geographical statements ate among the most satis&ctory 
and trustworthy that have been transmitted to us by any 
ancient writer. 

§ 2. It is unfortunate that the author and the date of this 
little treatise are equally unknown to us ; so far at least as any 
external evidence is concerned. The former indeed is of 
comparatiyely little moment, for the name would doubtless 
convey no farther information. It is obvious from internal 
evidence that the writer was a Greek merchant of Alexandria 
in Egypt, and a person of no pretensions to literary merit or 
elegance of style.’ The attribution of it, in the only extant 
manuscript, to the historian Arrian is doubtless owing only to 
its being found immediately following the Feriplus of the 
Euxine Sea by that author, and has been unanimously rejected 
by all the later editors.’ But while they are all of one accord 
upon this point, which does not indeed admit of a question, 
there is great discrepancy among them with regard to the date. 
It was brought down by Dodwell as late as the reign of 
M. Aurelius and L. Yerus : while Dr. Yincent returned to the 
opinion of Sabnasius, who had pronounced it about contem- 
porary with the work of Pliny.’ The general agreement 
between the two is indeed such as to leave no doubt up^n this 
point : at the same time that the hypothesis advanced by some 


* This is obvious on the most oursoiy 
inspection. The peculiarities of his 
diction are probably in some instances 
such as were usual at Alexandria in 
his di^. In other oases he introduces 
mere Latin words under a Greek form, 
such as 9tiwdptoy tor coined money in 
general, tntvrovXiros for ** soutnlatus,** 
as descriptive of a certain kind of 
garment, sc. 

* Some, however, while admitting 
that it is impossible to ascribe the little 
work in question to Arrian of Nico- 
media, nistoiian of Alexander, have 
snpposfd it to be the work of a mer- 
dumtCiK that: name. Thus Fabrkius, 
in hiCedit^. of the little treatise (dvo 


Dresdm, 1849), says of it: * **Auctor 
hi:gus Peripli est Arrianus, mercator 
Alexandrinus, qui reenante Claudio 
imperatoie vixit;” ana Dr. Vincent, 
though less decidedly, inclines to the 
same view. But it seems more probable 
that the name of Arrian is a mere mis- 
take, arising ftcm the cause stated in 
the text Bee C. Miiller, Prolepom. 
p.96. 

* The whole question has been fully 
discussed by Dr. Vincent {Commerce 
amd Na/cigaHon of the Andente Ai the 
Indian Ooean, vol. ii. pp. 8-^, 48^9)^ 
and by Dr. C. MfillwintaeRojtojgpii^^ • 
to his edition of the OeogroflfSi^lrmei 
MinereSf tom. L p. 95-111. ; 
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antiuns that the Periplas vas the anthoiity from whidh Pliny 
derived his acconnt of the voyage to Lidia, as piactised in his 
time, has been shown to be untenable.' It would indeed 
appear more probable from a comparison of the two that the 
i^ormation furnished by the Periplas is the later, as well as 
the fuller, account. But a more definite ground for deter- 
mining within very narrow limits the date of this valuable 
document is famished by the mention of a king named 
Zoscales, as reigning in his time over the kingdom of Auzuma 
in Ethiopia.* Dr. 0. Muller was the first to point out that this 
name may in aU probability be identified with a certain 
Za Hakale, whom we learn from the Abyssinian annals to have 
reigned from A.D. 77 to 89 : thus bringing us to the reigns of 
Titus and Domitian at Borne, a conclusion entirely in accord- 
ance with all the other internal evidence.* We may therefore 
place the Periplus within about ten years after the death of 
Pliny. 

There can be no doubt that the impulse given to navigation 
and the trade to India by the discovery of Hippalus, and the 
opening out of direct communication with the coast of Malabar, 
would lead to the compilation of many small treatises or 
Peripli, more or less analogous to the one we possess. It is 
obvious that Pliny had a document of the kind before him, in 
writing the account already referred to ; though it would 
appear to have been of a much less complete character, and 
to have been confined to the direct voyage to the coast of 
Malabar.* Ptolemy also unquestionably made use of some 
gimilftT authority; but notwithstanding his later date, his 
details are by no means so trustworthy as those of the Periplus. 
The accuracy and clearness of the statements found in this 
little work, as well as the proofs it affords of a great extension 


* This pomt has been in my opWon 
IdUy established by IL MfiUer, fMs- 
gom, pp. 99, 100. 

• lWpIiM,§5,ed.M&Uer. 

^ 0. HOUer, FrcUgom, p. 97. M. 
Yivien de St Martin, who adopts his 


ooneliision, adds some nsefhl remarks 
on the trustworthy eharaoter of the 
lists of these monarohs preserved in 
the Abyssinian ohronioles (Xe Nerd ds 
riMque dan$ VAnNqwiU, p. 196). 

• See Chapter XXPf. p. 417. 
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of geographical knowledge in regard to the coasts both of 
Africa and India, are such as to entitle it to a full and careful 
consideration.^ 

§ 3. The author begins with a brief description of the voyage 
down the Bed Sea, starting from Myos Hormos, which he calls 
the first of the regular trading ports ^ on the Egyptian coast. 
Following this downwards came Berenice, 1800 stadia lower 
down ; and about 4000 stadia farther Ptolemais, called Theron, 
from its being the station for the hunters of the Ptolemies. It 
was not a good port, and though it still exported some ivory, 
as well as tortoiseshell, it was evidently in his time a place of 
but little trade. About 3000 stadia farther south was Adulis, 
a small place, but carrying on a considerable trade. It was 
situated on a deep gulf, and served as the place of export for 
the newly-risen kingdom of Ethiopia, the capital of which was 
at Auxuma (Axum), at a distance of eight days’ journey in 
the interior.* * * § We have seen that Pliny was the first to men- 
tion Adulis, which had been unnoticed by earlier writers, and 
we learn more fully from the Periplus the causes of its rise and 
prosperity. The extension of the power of Zoscales, whose 
capital was at Auxuma, over all the surrounding regions, is 


* G. Muller justly remarks of this 
little treatise that rerum traditarum 
oopia, varietate, fide, utilitate, adeo 

K tat, ut pretiosissimi thesauri loco 
ndus sit” FroUgom, p. 95. Mr. 
Cooley also says : The author of the 
Periplus differs from Ptolemy in several 
important particulars; and wherever 
this is the case, every consideration, 
both of internal and external eviden^, 
is in favour of the former.*’ {Claudius 
PtoUmy and the Nile, p. 56.) 

* irpvros rwy iLiro9tBtiyfi4votP Zpfitav^ 

§ 1. This phrase, as well as that fre- 
quently used by our author of 4fae6put 
vByLifULy clearly points not only to the 
i existence of a regular established trade, 
but of fiscal regulations only allowing 
vessels to trade at certain ports. Such 
regulations were indeed almost a neces- 
sary consequence of the system of 


heavy duties levied both on imports 
and exports in the days of our traaer. 

* It was three days* journey from 
Adulis to Goloe, and five days from 
thence to Auxuma. Goloe must there- 
fore have been situated somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Dixan. The 
position of Adulis itself, on the west 
side of the bay now called Annesley 
Bay, where its ruins are still visible, is 
familiar to all since that bay was made 
the head-quarters of the British exj^ 
dition to Abyssinia in 1867. Its site 
was first pointed out by Mr. Salt in 
1813. 

The ruins of Axum were described 
by Bruce, as well as subsequently by 
Lord Valentia and Mr. Salt ; and have 
been since repeatedly visited by more 
recent travellers. 
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confirmed by the testimony of the inscription on the monument 
of Adulis, which must be assigned to a monarch nearly contem- 
porary with the Periplus.* At the time when our document 
was compiled Auxuma had become the chief eatrep6t for the 
ivory of all the regions on the Upper Nile, and this, together 
with tortoiseshell and rhinoceros horn, were the chief exports 
from Adulis, in return for which they imported a variety of 
European wares from Alexandria, as well as iron, steel, and 
cotton goods from India.* 

The small number of points indicated along this line of 
coast doubtless arises from the circumstance that the navigation 
being well known, while the immediate neighbourhood of the 
coast was rocky and dangerous, the traders used to run direct 
from one established port to another. Apparently also the 
smaller settlements founded by the Ptolemies, and mentioned 
by Agatharchides and the writers who followed him, had 
fallen into decay, and being no longer recognised as “ regular” 
ports, had probably ceased to exist.* Our author adds that the 
voyage to Adulis from Egypt was habitually made from the 
month of January to September, but that the best season was 
September.* 

§ 4. Proceeding onwards from Adulis he tells ns that the 
gulf bears away to the east, and is contracted into its narrowest 
breadth opposite to the Aualitic Gulf. This of course refers to 
the well-known Strait of Bab el Mandeb, but the locality of this 
important point and the geographical features of this part of 
the coast are imperfectly indicated. No mention is made of 
the town or headland of Deire (Cape Bir), which forms the 
actual boundary of the strait on its southern side, and which 


* See Chapter XV. p. 586. Concern- 
ing the age of this later part of the 
inscription, see Boeckh, Corp, Inscr, 
Gr. Tol. iii. p. 512. 

* Periplus, § 4. 

* Most of these smaller settlements 
seem to have been established by the 
Ptolemies principally with a view to 
catching elephants, a practice which 
had now fallen into disuse ; the ivory 


was brought from the interior by the 
native trills. 

* Both here and elsewhere (§§ 6, 24, 
39), in mentioning the months suitable 
for sailing, he always adds the E^ptian 
name of the month—Tybis, Thoth, 
Epiphi, Ac. — as being doubtless more 
familiar to Alexandra traders than 
the Latin one. 
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was well known to Artemidorus and Strabo.^ The Analitic 
Gulf must be the deep bay that indents the coast of Africa 
immediately beyond Cape Bir, and the emporium of Aualites, 
from which it derived its name, may be identified with Zeilah, 
a short distance to the east of it. Our author appears to fix 
this at a distance of about 4000 stadia from Adulis.^ Proceeding 
from thence eastward along the coast of Africa, to which he 
gives the name of Barbarica, he mentions in succession between 
Aualites and Cape Aromata (Guardafui), several emporia or 
places of trade, to which the productions of the interior — frank- 
incense, myrrh, and other odoriferous gums, as well as ivory 
and tortoise-shell — were brought down for export. The first of 
these Was Malao, distant 800 stadia from Aualites, the descrip- 
tion of which, as sheltered by a promontory projecting from the 
east, enables us clearly to identify it with the modem Berbera, 
at the present day the most considerable trading-place on this 
coast. This was followed by Miindus at a distance of two days* 
sail, a safer port ; and again after two or three days* sail came 
Mosyllum, the principal port for the export of cassia (cinna- 
mon), on account of which it was frequented by ships of large 
size, though it had no harbour, but only an exposed and 
inconvenient roadstead.® Beyond that, after another two days’ 


^ Artemidoros ap. Strab. xyi. pp. 
769, 772. 

* This distance is just about correct, 
if measured from Adulis to Zeilah, as 
certainly appears to be the meaning of 
the author (§ 7). Dr. Vincent erro- 
neously supposes it to apply to the 
length of the coast of Barbaria (vol. ii. 
p. 125). That author's identifications of 
the ports between the Straits of Bab el 
Mandeb and Cape Guardafui are for 
the most part erroneous. But this 
coast was in his day so little Imown 
that he had very imperfect means of 
comparison. D*Anville had already 
correctly identified the port of Aualites 
with the modem Zeilah (still called by 
the native Somaulis Audal or Auzal) a 
place of considerable trade under the 
Arabs; and starting from this point 


there is little difficulty in determining 
the others. * 

• PeripluSf § 10. Wo have already 
seen the importance attached to Mosyl- 
lum as a port by Pliny (vi. § 174) ; and 
this is confirmed by the repeated men- 
tion in our author of Mosyllitic com- 
modities as equivalent to those of the 
coast of Barbaria in general. But its 
exact site lias not been determined with 
any certainty, the distance from the 
Cape of the Elephant being only 
vaguely given as a voyage of two days, 
while there was no natural port to mark 
th5 locality; and the promontory of 
the same name, mentioned both by 
Pliny and Ptolemy could not really be 
a headland of any importance, tliere 
being none of a marked character 
west of that of the Elephant. 
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sail, was a promontory called " the Elephant,” with a river of 
the same name, and a place called Acanna3, where there was a 
grove of trees producing frankincense of very superior quality. 
The promontory of the Elephant is certainly the same that is 
now called Eas el Fil, or Jebel Fil, which has the same 
signification : it is about 40 G. miles short of Capo Guardafui.^ 

§ 5. The whole of this coast from the opening of the Straits 
of Bab el Mandeb to Cape Giiardafui is for the first time 
accurately described in the Periplus. It was known indeed in 
a general way to the Greeks from the time of Eratosthenes to 
that of Strabo, both of whom, as we have soon, wore well 
acquainted with the promontory to which they gav(3 the name 
of Noti Kcras or the Southern Horn, by which they (dearly 
meant to designate the Cape Aromata of the Periplus, the 
modern Giiardafui. Arteiiiidorus moreover had given some 
d(jtails respecting the coast, mentioning among otlier points 
the mountain headland of the Elephant, but he had no ac'count 
of the distances, and did not mention any emporia or phw^es of 
trade along the coast.^ It is probable ind(Hjd tliat tliis trade 
had for the most part grown up in the interval. The pro- 
ductions of the African coast had doubtless from an early 
period been exported in small v(issels to the opposite shon^s of 
Arabia, as still took place in the time of the Perqdus;^ but 
besides this, there had arisen at the latter period a consider- 
able frade at these African ports on their own account, and we 
learn from our author that they imported European goods, 
including gold and silver plate, and ornamental glass wares, 
in return for their much valued native products.** The whole 
of this tract, to which our author applies the name of 

llcnco Mosyllum has been variously 8 Periplus^ § 7. 
fixed by recent writers at Hundcr Barth, * Ibid. §§ 8-10. In addition to 
near Ras Antarah, and in the neigh- these, Roman money, Ijoth golrl and 
hourhood of Ras Hadudoh, more than silver (Srfydpioy dpyv- 

40 G. miles farther west. povv') was introduced, though in stiiall 

* Vincent, vol. ii. p. 138. MiiUer, quantities (ou voAv). It was probably 

Not, ad PeripluMj § 11. intended for purposes of ornament, 

* Strabo, xvi. 4, § 14. Sec Chapter rather than as a medium of exchange. 
XVIII. p. G3, 
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Barbarice or Barbaria, though now inhabited only by the wild 
tribes of the Somanli, a very nncivilized race, had in the 
middle ages, when it was known as the kingdom of Adel, 
assumed a very different character, and risen to a state of 
prosperity almost equal to that of the opposite regions of 
Arabia.^ Something of the same kind would appear to have 
taken place at the period of which we are now treating : and 
the ports on the African coast, which were popularly known as 
"those on the opposite side,”* were resorted to by large 
trading vessels from Alexandria as well as by the small 
country craft.’ We are told moreover that they carried on 
direct trade with India ; but no mention is found in connexion 
with this of the cinnamon for which their country was so 
celebrated, and which some modern writers have supposed 
to have been imported by them from Ceylon or the coast of 
Malabar.* 

§ 6. We have seen that Pliny regarded the promontory of 
Mosyllum as the point where the coast of Africa changed its 
direction and trended away to the south and west, and though 
the author of our Periplus was better informed, as he distinctly 
describes the headland of Aromata as the eastern extremity of 
Africa : ® yet he considered the coast as bearing away to the 
south from the Promontory of the Elephant, and aga^ still 
more decidedly from beyond Opone, in a manner that shows he 
did not fully appreciate the importance of Cape Aromata as the 
main feature in the geography of all this part of Africa. He 
however gives us several details concerning that and the 
neighbouring promontories as well as ports: all which have 


* Vincent, vol. ii. p. 122, who de- 
scribes from the Portuguese authorities 
the state of things which they found 
when they first visited these seas. 

* 4/JLfr6put BapfiapiK^j iripay \€y6- 
fi§v€if § 7. Hence the wares brought 
from thence are termed by our author 
w€parufd^ espeoiaUy the frankincense, 
which he firaquently mentions as xlfia- 
VOS 6 sroparuc^s. 

^ Poriplus, § 10. He expressly 


attributes the necessity for such larger 
vessels to the quantity of cassia (cin- 
namon) exported (i^dyorai di &ir6 rwv 
r&Kwf Keurtrioa XP^f^ irAcicrrov* 9ib ical 
pi€f(6wv irXoluv XpiC^^ dfiirdpiov'). 

* Considering the nature and value 
of our authority, this circumstance 
appears to me conclusive against the 
hypothesis referred to. 

• Periplus^ § 12. 
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been fully verified by modem observations. Cape Aromata 
itself he describes as an abrupt headland, having a roadstead 
on its northern side, which was used as an emporium of trade, 
though from its exposed situation it afforded no protection 
against north winds ; and when these blew, ships were obliged 
to run for shelter under a headland named Tabaa. This may 
be identified with the cape now called Banna, about 40 G. 
miles south of Guardafui; and at the same distance (400 
stadia) beyond this, according to the Poriplus, after passing 
round a peninsula,” was a place called Opone, a considerable 
emporium of trade.^ The peninsula here mentioned can 
certainly be no other than the remarkable headland called 
Ras Hafoun (about 90 miles south of Cape Guardafui), an 
isolated table of rock, connected with the mainland by a more 
spit of sand, and we thus obtain with certainty the position of 
Opone, a point of much importance for the geography of this 
coast. 

It is remarkable that while we find in Pliny no notice of 
any points along this coast beyond the Mosyllitic promontory, 
even the name of Cape Aromata not being mentioned by him, 
and he had evidently no more idea than Eratosthenes or 
Artemidorus of the long stretch of the African coast to the 
southward, the author of the Periplus was not only well 
acquainted with the headlands and ports immediately beyond 
Cape Aromata, such as Tabae and Opone, but was well aware 
of the fact that the shores of Africa for a long distance from 
thence had a general direction to the south, instead of 
trending away at once to the west, as supposed by all earlier 
geographers from Eratosthenes to Juba and Strabo.* This 

' Periplus, §§ 13, 14. It u worth FHny, who speaks of it as used in 
notice that among the articles imported medicine (^H. V. xii. 8, § 32). 
into (^ne and the neighbouring ports At all those ports the author ex- 
^from Harygaza and other Indian places prossly mentions ** cassia” — by which 
of export, our author mentions **tho oe undoubtedly means cinnamon, the 
honey produced from a reed which is name of which is not found in his little 
called sacchari** This is the first work — as one of the staple jiroductions 
mention of sugar as an article of trade of the country, 
that is found in any ancient author, * Periplus, §§ 12, 15. 
but the substance was well known to 
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important rectification of the map of the world was evidently 
due to the extension of trade in that direction : an extension 
which seems to have been coincident with that of the trade to 
India, and may very probably be referred to the same period ® 
at all events it is clear that in the time of the Periplus the 
eastern coast of Africa was habitually visited by merchants, 
and in constant relation with the ports of Arabia, as low down 
as Zanzibar, six degrees south of the equator. It is probable 
however that our author’s personal experience did not extend 
so far, and his account of the coast of Azaiiia, as he terms the 
east coast of Africa to the south of Opoiie, is much less full 
and circumstantial than that of the coast fronting Arabia, 
from Bab el Mandeb to Cape Guardafui. 

§ 7. Still his statements, brief as they are, are intelligible 
and consistent, and the positions of the points named may bo 
determined with reasonable certainty, at least within narrow 
limits.* South of Opone the coast for six days’ voyage 
trended at first due south, and then to the south-west, and was 
marked by two long lines of continuous rocky clifife, from 
which they derived the name of the little and great Apocopoc. 
Beyond this were six more days’ voyage of low and sandy 
shores, hence called the great and little iEgialos : then 
followed the Courses (Dromi) of Azania, the one called that of 
Sarapion, the other that of Nicon: the aggregate distance 
being seven days’ voyage. At the end of this navigation were 
the Pyralaan islands, from whence it was a voyage of two days 
and nights to a point on the mainland, opposite to an island 
named Menuthias, distant about 300 stadia from the land, low 
and covered with wood, and abounding in turtles, which were 
caught by the natives in a kind of wicker baskets. Two days’ 
voyage beyond this, on the mainland, was a place called 


• At tlio timo of tho voyage of Eu- 
doxus, this part of the African coast 
does not appear to have been visited 
by Greek snips, and that navigator was 
only carried thither by cliancc. (See 
Chapter XVIII. p. 76.) 


* Tho whole of this part of the 
eastern coast of Africa has recently 
been examined and described by Cap- 
tain Owen (Voyage to Africa^ Arabia, 
and Madagascar, 2 vols. 8vu. 183;^). 
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Bhapta, the kst emporium or commercial station along the 
coast, and a place of considerable trade.* It was subject, in 
virtue of some old established right, to the sovereign of the 
Mapharitic territory in Arabia (a portion of Yemen), from 
whom the merchants of Muza rented it, and carried on a 
regular trade thither with their own ships. This close con- 
nection with Arabia, while it explains the source of our 
author’s information, is curious from its similarity to the 
present state of things, when Zanzibar and the neighbouring 
coast have long been subject to the Sultan of Muscat. 

§ 8. If the above account furnishes us with few particulars, 
it may be observed that the eastern coast of Africa from Kas 
Ilafoun southwards for above fifteen degrees of latitude pre- 
sents scarcely any marked geographical features, and is a 
barren and inhospitable region, very little known or frequented 
even at the present day, and almost totally devoid of popula- 
tion. But it is interesting to find on our modern maps that 
just beyond lias Ilafoun to the south comes a long tract of 
rugged country, called Hazino (the rough ground),® presenting 
a bold and rocky front to the sea, while beyond this is a low 
tract called Sef Tweel, or the low shore, thus entirely confirming 
the (!orrectncss of our author’s description.^ The I’yralaan 
islands again, with which he associates a narrow channel, may 
be identified with the islands of Manda and Lamo (in about 
2° 8. lat), which are separated from the mainland by just such 
a narrow channel. From thence it is about three degrees, or 
1800 stadia, to a point opposite Pemba, a large island, which 
may probably be identified with the Menuthias of the Periplus. 
Either this, or the neighbouring island of Zanzibar (better 
known in modern times), must have been the one meant, and it 
is impossible to decide positively between them, but as only 

* Periplut, §§ 15, 16. i as to apply to the whole east coast of 

“ It is evidently this name which ' Africa, from Cape Aromata down to 
was corrupted by the Greeks in our j liliapta. 

author’s time into Azania, and on our j ^ Sec Owen's Voyage to Africa^ drc., 
modern maps into Ajan. The name, ; vol. i. chap. xix. 
however, is extended by our author so 1 
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one island is mentioned, though both are equally near the 
coast, it is probable that there was in fact a confusion between 
the two. Bhapta may probably be placed in the bight of the 
bay opposite to Zanzibar, not far from Bagamoyo, the present 
point of communication with the interior, and which from its 
position at the mouth of a considerable river, must always have 
had facilities for such intercourse. We thus find that the 
knowledge of the African coast had received at one stretch an 
extension of above 1200 geographical miles, and had attained 
very nearly to the farthest point with which the ancients were 
ever acquainted.® 

Beyond Bhapta, our author teUs us, nothing was known, and 
the ocean was unexplored ; it was therefore supposed that the 
coast trended away to the west, and continued that course until 
the southern ocean ultimately united itself with the western, 
and the regions at the back of Ethiopia and Libya.® This was 
evidently the mere application to the more distant latitudes 
with which they had become acquainted, of the previously 
received theory adopted by Eratosthenes and Strabo concern- 
ing the deflection of the African coast to the westward. But 
it serves to show how strongly rooted was the belief in men’s 
minds, before the time of Ptolemy, that the whole African 
continent was surrounded by the ocean ; and that its circum- 
navigation was therefore possible. 

§ 9. The Periplus now returns to the point from whence it 
started, and begins again from Berenice to describe the ** left 
hand,” that is to say, the east coast of the Arabian Gulf or 
Bed Sea. Here the first point noticed is Leuce Come, which 
had continued ever since the time of Augustus to be one of 
the principal ports on the Arabian coast. Its site at Howara 
in 25'’ lat. has been already indicated : ^ it was thus nearly 
opposite to Berenice, and was the seat of a considerable trade 
with the Nabatsean Arabs, whose capital was in the interior at 

* Wo shall hereafter see that Pto- I of the Periplus. 
lumy's knowledge of this coast really I * Perij^us^ § IS. 

extended a very little way beyond that | ‘ See Chapter XX. p. 181. 
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Petra. From hence for a long distance the Arabian coast was 
extremely dangerous, from the multitude of rocks and shoals, 
and the absence of ports and good places of anchorage, as well 
as the barbarous character of the inhabitants, who plundered 
and made slaves of all mariners who were unfortunate enough 
to be wrecked upon their shores. For this reason navigators 
bound for Muza and the ports outside the Straits shunned as 
much as possible the Arabian side of the Gulf, and held a 
direct course through the middle of the Red Sea as far as an 
island called the Burnt Island, which may be identified with 
the volcanic islet calh^d Jebel Zebair in 15° of latitude. From 
thence the voyage to IVIuza appears to have presented no difli- 
culties, and the inhabitants of the neighbouring mainland were 
comparatively civilized. 

Muza was the chief emporium of trade for all this part of 
Arabia, and the residence of merchants who not only had exten- 
sive commercial relations with the opposite ports on the coast of 
Africa, from the straits to the extremity of Barbaria, and even 
as lar as Bhaptii, but used to send shij)s of their own to 
Barygaza in India.* It was the more remarkable that Muza 
had acquired so prominent a position as an emporium, as it 
had no regular port but merely a roadstead, with good anchor- 
age on a sandy shore. The best time of year for the voyage 
thither was the month of September, the Egyptian Thoth.* 

Three days inland from Muza was the city of Save, the capi- 
tal of the Mapharitic territory, and the r(3sidencc of their king 
Choloebus. Nine days farther in the interior was the metro- 

* Peripluiit § 21. miles or 8000 stadia, and even if wo 

’ It is perplexing that the author include the detour by IjCUco Como, 
of the PeripluSy whose statements as which is certaiidy opi) 08 cd to the 
to distances are generally very corrwt, natural meaning of our author's wonls, 
describes Muzu as distant from Berenice it does not amount to more than about 
] 2,000 stadia, *^suiliiig due south '* (wi^* 9500 stadia. But Pliny, as we liavo 

mnhv rhu y6rov w\^6vrwv^ § 21). Th^ seen, reckoned it 30 days’ voyage from 
words would appear to point to ships Berenice to the mouth of the Straits 
holding a direct course down the mid(Ue (Plin. vi. 23, §101), which according 
of the Bed Sea, as he has just described to the ordinary computation would give 
them as doing from Leuoe Gome. But not less than 15,000 stadia, which is 
the direct distance from Berenice by just in accordance with the Periplua, 
such a course does not exceed 800 O. ' 
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polls of Sapphar, the capital of Charibael, who was established 
as king of the two adjoining nations, the Homeritas and the 
SabsBans.^ The important position he thus occupied had led to 
his friendship being diligently cultivated by the Boman 
emperors, who had sent him repeated embassies and presents. 
Even merchants brought vessels of embossed silver and gold, 
embroidered garments and bronze articles of furniture, as 
presents to the king and his deputy. All this points to a con- 
siderable amount of civilization as subsisting in this part of 
Arabia. 

§ 10. About 300 stadia from the port of Muza and close to 
the narrowest part of the Straits, where the opposite shores of 
Arabia and Africa approach within 60 stadia of one another, 
was the port of Ocelis, which was not so much a place of trade, 
as a halting-place, having good anchorage and water, for navi- 
gators touching there on their voyage to India.® But about 
1200 stadia farther, where the sea had opened itself out again 
into a wide expanse, was a place called Arabia Eudmmon, 
having both a better port and larger supply of water, and in 
all respects preferable as a station to Ocelis. This had for- 
merly been a city and a flourishing place, when navigators did 
not yet venture on the long voyage from Egypt to India or 
the reverse, and this port had served as a place for the mutual 
interchange of their commodities.® But it had been reduced 
to ruin not long before the time of the Periplus, and was now 


* PeripliUj §§ 22, 23. These parti- 
culars coincide precisely with those 
given by Pliny ; and indeed it is this 
agreement which has been relied on as 
one of tlie main argumente in proof of 
the Periplwi now extant having been 
the autliority used by him; but the 
facta stated are such as must have been 
well known to all traders to Mu^, 
and their agreement proves nothing 
beyond the accuracy of both authorities. 
The site of Sapphar, the capital of all 
this district, which is mentioned by the 
Arabic geographers under the name of 
Dhafar, Boems to be clearly established 


near Jorim, about 100 miles N.E. of 
Mocha on the road to Sana, where its 
ruins still exist (Niebuhr. Description 
de V Arabic, p. 206. C. Muller, not, ad 
Periid, § 23). 

* Periplus, § 25. 

* Periplus, § 26. This passage is 
important, as proving that the trade 
wipi India had long been carried on in 
tills manner, before Greek voyagers 
ventured to undertake the more distant 
navigation to that country. It is pro- 
bable, as has been already shown, that 
this was still the case in the time of 
the Ptolemies. 
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not more than a village.^ It was comprised within the king- 
dom of Charibael. There is no doubt that the port thus 
designated was the well-known station of Aden, now so fami- 
liar to all Englishmen from its connexion with the direct 
voyages to India, but which little more than 30 years ago was 
described in terms very similar to those of the Periplus, as 
once a populous town, but then a ruined village of only 600 
inhabitants.® 

Beyond this was a barren and sandy coast, inhabited only 
by wandering tribes and fishermen (Ichthyophagi), for more 
than 2000 stadia, as far as a place called Cane, belonging to 
the dominions of another monarch, named Eleazar, whoso 
capital was in the interior, and bore the name of Sabbatha. 
This was in the very centre of the frankincense-bearing 
country and the chief place of its export, in consequence of 
which Cano had risen to be an important emporium, and was 
able, like Muza, to carry on trade on its ow n account, and in its 
own ships, with the opposite coasts of Africa and the northern 
ports of India.® The site of Cane can be clearly fixed at a 
place called Ilisn Ghorab, with a remarkable rock fortress, and 
the ruins of a considerable town beneath.^ It is singular that 
the Periplus does not mention the name of the tribe or nation 
of which Eleazar was king, though there can be no doubt that 
they were the same known to the Greeks from Eratosthenes to 
Ptolemy as the Chatramotitse, whose territory was always re- 
garded as par excellence the land of frankincense. The site of 
his capital has not been determined, the interior of Iladramaut 
being still almost unknown. 

^ See Note A, p. 478. India, but like tlie bronze, ooral, and 

® Captain Haines in JbufTiaio/Crfior/r. other European articles, from Alex- 

Soc, vol. ix. p. 133. See also the ex- andria. 

tract from his MS. journal, given by ' Haines, 1. e. p. 145. Capt. Haines 
Mr. Forster in a note to his Geography adds that its position vrould point it out 
of Arabia, vol. ii. p. 159. as a sea-port of some oonseciucnce. At 

® Periplus, §§ 27, 28. It is on this the present day the trade is wholly 
occasion that we find tin mentioned transferred to Makallah, abrjut 60 miles 
among the articles of commerce im- further cast, which is now become the 
ported into Cane, but in a manner that chief port of Iladramaut. 
clearly implies that it came, not from 
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§ 11. After Cane followed a very deep gulf, to which our 
author gives the name of Sachalites, extending for a long 
space, and bounded at its eastern extremity by the promon- 
tory of Syagrus, facing towards the east, which is termed ‘‘ the 
greatest headland in the world.”* What gave rise to this 
notion it is impossible to say, but the promontory in question 
is undoubtedly the same with the modem Cape Fartak, which 
is described as a lofty mountain about 2500 feet high, form- 
ing a very prominent cape, which may be seen by the navi- 
gator 60 miles off on a clear day.”* Its chief importance in 
the eyes of Greek navigators in the days wo are considering 
was however derived from its being the point of departure from 
which ships bound direct for India struck out into the open 
sea.* 

Opposite to Cape Syagrus, in the open sea between that 
headland and Cape Aromata on the coast of Africa, but rather 
nearer to Arabia, was the Island of Dioscorides, of large size 
and fertile, but inhabited only by a few settlers — Arabs, 
Indians, and Greeks — who had established themselves there 
for commercial purposes. — It produced abundance of tortoise 
shell of excellent quality, as well as Indian cinnabar, a term 
applied to a kind of gum, now known as dragon’s blood, which 
is still found there in great abundance.® The island was sub- 
ject to the king of the frankincense country (Hadrainaut), and 
was farmed out by him in the same manner as Azania was by 
Charibael.® 


® reripluSt § 30. 

* Hainos, in Journal of Geogr. Soe. 
vol. XV. p. 115. This identification was 
first made by Dr. Vincent, who justly 
regards it as the main point in respect 
to the geography of the whole of this 
coast, vol. ii. pp. 331-340. D’Anville 
had previously supposed the ancient 
Syagrus to be Rns el Hadd, more than 
600 miles £. of Gape Fartak, and had 
thus thrown the whole subject into 
confusion. 

* This is distinctly stated by Pliny 
in the passage already cited (vi. 23, 
§ 100). Wellsted, speaking of the 


Arabian trade to India in his day says : 
** Departing from the Arabian ports in 
September, the larger class of vessels 
proceed to the eastward us far ns Kas 
Fartak, tlie smaller to Ras el Uadd ; 
from thence they strike across and 
make the coast of India about Poor- 
bunder on the coast of Guzerat.” 
{Travels in Arabia y vol. ii. p. 437.) 

^ See Wellsted’s Memoir on ihe Island 
of SocotrOy in the Journal of (reogr, 8oc, 
vol. V. p. 198. 

* Teriplusy § 81. It was probably 
this political relation that induced our 
author, as well as Pliny, to connect the 
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But though this important headland on the coast of Arabia 
can be identified without difficulty, the rest of our author's 
description of that part of the coast is confused and in some 
points apparently erroneous. The name of Sachalites which 
he has applied to the coast west of Cape Syugrus, is given by 
Ptolemy to the bay east of that headland,^ which certainly 
answers much better to our author's expression of “ a very deep 
gulf," there being hardly anything worthy of the name of a gulf 
or bay between the site of Cano and Cape Fartak. Moreover, 
our author himself speaks of Moscha, a port which he places 
considerably to the east of Cape Syagrus, as the emporium in 
which the Sachalitic frankincense was deposited, in a manner 
that certainly leads to the inference that it was in the centre 
of the Sachalitic district. It is singular also that we find him 
applying the name of Omana to a portion of this coast, though 
separated by a wide interval from the modem province of 
Oman. The port of Moscha, which appears to have been a 
place of considerable trade, must probably have been situated 
in the district now known as Bhafar, a little to the west of 
the modern town of Morbat.* Immediately beyond this rises 
a lofty range of mountains called Subhan, which precisely 
answers to the mountain mentioned in the Periplus as extend- 
ing as far as a place called Asik.* Opposite to the extremity 
of this were seven small islands called the Zenobian islands, 
corresponding to the group now known as Curia Muria, and 
about 2000 stadia farther was the much larger island of Sarapis 
(the modem Moseirah) which, like the island of Dioscorides, 


island with Arabia rather than Africa. 
At the present day it is subject in like 
manner to the Slieikh of Keshin, near 
Cape Fartak in Arabia. See Wellstcd, 

2.C. 

V The same error (if such it can be 
termed) was committed also by Marines 
of Tyre, for which he is expressly cen- 
sured by Ptolemy (i. 17, § 2). 

* Dr. 0. Muller goes so far as to 
suppose that the names of Omana and 
Moscha have been erroneously trans- 


ferred hitlicr, and that they really 
belong to a later part of the Periplus^ 
where it was describing the coabt of 
Oman, Moscha being really tlie modern 
Muscat. This suggestion appears U) 
me imnecessary and improbable. 
Ptolemy has also a port of the name of 
Moscha in this part of Arabia, though 
he places it west of Cape Hyagrus (Ptol. 
vi. 7, § 10). 

* Periplus^ § 33. See Haines, 1. e. 
pp. 117, 127. 
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produced sbondance of excellent tortoise shell, and vas fre> 
quented for tiiat object by merchants from Cane.^ 

§ 12. His information concerning these islands is perfectly 
clear and consistent with our modem knowledge of the coast ; 
but with the shores of the main land itself he seems to have 
been imperfectly acquainted, and his account of the coast line 
from this point to the mouth of the Indus is one of the least 
satisfactory portions of his work. This part of Arabia ac- 
cording to his statement, was subject to the Persian (that is, to 
the Parthian) monarchy, but was inhabited by barbarians: 
and it is remarkable that he does not mention any emporium 
or place of trade on the continent, between Moscha and the 
entrance of the Persian Gul£ It would appear that it was the 
habit of navigators to keep well out to sea as far as the island 
of Mcsdurah, and thence round the headlands of Arabia to the 
entrance of the Gulf, touching only at the small islands, which 
he calls the islands of Calseus, and thence making direct for 
the Straits.^ But the omission in this part of his course of 
all mention of such remarkable headlands as Cape Isolette 
(Has Jezireh) and Has el Hadd (the Corodamum of Ptolemy), 
presents a striking contrast to the accuracy of detail wi^ which 
he has described the part of the coast further west ; and leads 
to a suspicion that this portion of the Periplus, lik^ that of 
A gania , is not derived from personal experience. 

He however describes very correctly the Straits at the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, between the lofty and rugged 
mountain range called Asabon, which forms the remarkable 
promontory now known as Gape Mussendoon,’ on the one 
hand, and a high round mountain, which bore the name of 


* Ibid. § 94. 

* Ibid. § 85. Ptolemy also calls both 
the pKsnontory itself, and the range 
of blaoir, rugged mountains, which 
eonstitate it, ny the name of ’Airafiir 
iKfo,. and *AswM 1^ (Ti. 7, S§ 12. 20). 
It is the ss^ headland described by 
Kearohus, and after him by Eratos- 


thenes and Strabo, os that of Maceta, 
or of the Macm (Strabo, xvi. 3, p. 765). 
Jn the modem appeilation we can atul 
distinctly trace that used by Ptolemy 
and the Feripbu. 

The mountain of Semiramia in Oar- 
mania is also noticed by Ptolemy (sL 
8 , § 11 ). 
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Mount Semiramis, on the other. The Strait between the two, 
he tells us, was about 600 stadia in length, after which the 
broad and spacious Persian Gulf spread far into the interior. 
The established port in his day at the head of this gulf was 
one which he calls the city of Apologus, 'which had apparently 
succeeded to the position previously occupied by Teredon. 
He describes it as lying over against the Euphrates and the 
city of Gharax Spasini.* 

§ 13. Betuming to the entrance of the Gulf and continuing 
his course eastward, he tells us that after six days’ voyage was 
an. important emporium called Omana, in the hands of the 
Persians, which carried on an extensive trade with Barygaza 
on the one hand, and with Cane and the other Arabian ports 
on the other. Among the Indiw articles imported are men- 
tioned sandal-wood* and ebony, and among those exported 
from thence were pearls from the Persian Gulf, which were 
found there in great abundance, but inferior in quality to 
those from India. The site of Omana cannot be determined 
with certainty : but it may perhaps be placed in the bay of 
Choubar, about 60 G. miles west of Gwadur on the coast 
of Beloochistan. Thus far the country was subject to the 
Persians : beyond this it was possessed by independent tribes, 
each having its own ruler, among whom the Parsides and 
Oritie are somewhat obscurely indicated: and beyond these 
again, where the coast began to bend round from the east, was 
the sea-coast of Scythia, a land extending far up to the north.* 

The mention of Scythia here undoubtedly refers to the 
country which is more distinctly characterized by Ptolemy as 
Indo-Scythia, and which comprised the whole region adjoining 
the lower course of the Indus, now known as Sinde, together 
with Gutch and Guzerat. The name was evidently given to it 

* P«rMm, § 35. The mentka of * t&U ira yt iXtra, fwr which fee MBS. 
Choraz m tl^ooDneiiiaioanflnnewhMt b$,r»neyyi\am(i8S), Thia ia the lint 
we gather from Pliny that it waa at notice of thia celebmted proiinetion of 
thia time the principal emporinm of India, whidiie not mentioned by Flinj. 
trade at the head of tu Perman Ghilf. * Periphu, f{ 87, 38. 
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in consequence of its having been overrun and reduced to 
subjection by the Scythian tribes, who after having destroyed 
the Greek dominion in Bactria had carried their arms across 
the Hindoo Koosh, and subdued all the territories previously 
subject to Greek rulers, extending down the valley of the 
Indus to the sea.^ These Scythians had indeed been expelled 
before the time of the Periplus, and the country was at this 
time subject to the Parthian king,® but the name might 
naturally remain long after ; as we find to be still the case in 
the days of Ptolemy. 

§ 14. In this region were the moutl^ of the great river 
Indus, or as the author more correctly writes the name, 
Sinthus,® which he calls the greatest of all the rivers that 
flowed into the Erythrman Sea, and that which discharges the 
greatest volume of water. The coast adjoining them was 
extremely low, so that long before it was seen, the approach to 
land was observed by the discolouration of the water, as well 
as by the appearance of serpents floating in the sea.^ The 
Indus had seven mouths in all, but the middle one only was 
navigable, on which was situated the emporium of Barbarice, 
where merchant ships rode at anchor, but their wares were all 
carried up the river to the metropolis of Scythia, a city called 
Minnagara, which must have been the entrepot of an extensive 
inland trade, as among the goods exported from thence are 
mentioned Seric textures (silk), as well as furs from the same 

^ Tho history of theso conquests is some neighbouring provinces. But it 
very imperfectly known : but it ap- does not follow that they were contem- 
pears to have been under two Greek porary. Tho Scythian conquest may 

princes of tho names of Apollodotus probably be assigned to about b.c. 120. 

and Menander, that tho Macedonian ® Periplus, § 38. 

arms had been for tho second time * There is no doubt that this is the 

carried down the valley of tho Indus more correct form. Pliny tells us that 
(Strabo, xi. 11, § 1 ; Trogus Pompeiiis, its native name was Sindus (Indus, 
prol. xli.) ; but tlieir date is quite un- incolis Sindus appcllatus, vi. 20, §71) ; 
certain. Strabo, in the passage just and in Sanscrit it is written Sindhu. 
cited, associates Menander with Deme- * Strange as this statement appears, 
trius, son of Euthyd(>mus, king of its correctness is coniirmed by the tes- 
Bactria, who is known to us from timony of many writers, in medimval 

Polybius (xi. 34), and says that they and modern times. See tho authorities 

extended their conquests over the Pat- quoted by Dr. Vincent (vol. ii. p. 391), 

tnlcnc (tho Delta «»f tho Indus) and and by C. Muller (not. ad loc.). 
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country.* Among the Indian products are noticed sapphires, 
and indigo, which appears to have been already known as a 
pigment and dye.^ Our author adds a notice of the proper 
season for sailing to the mouths of the Indus, which is unfor- 
tunately corrupt, but evidently seems to have referred to the 
habit of some navigators of making direct for that point, 
instead of following the coast; which as he observes was a 
more perilous course, though shorter.* 

Beyond the mouth of the Indus was a deep bay, which had 
never been explored, but was extremely dangerous on account 
of whirlpools, rapid currents and sandy shoals, on which ships 
would be left aground, while still out of sight of land. It was 
called Eirinon, and was divided into two, a lesser and a 
greater gulf of the name. This inlet was protected by a ])ro- 
montory curving round to the west, and enclosing another 
gulf called Barace, with seven small islands, which was also 
very dangerous, and required to be carefully shunned by 
navigators : the approach to it was recognized by the appear- 
ance of large black serpents in the sea, while tliose seen on the 
coast from thence to Barygaza were smaller, and of a green or 
golden colour.® 

There can be no doubt that we have here a correct 
description of the country, though somewhat obscurely stated. 
There can be no difficulty in identifying the Gulf of Barace 
with that now called the Gulf of Cutch, and it is probable that 
the one — or rather two — to which the author applies the name 
of Eirinon, correspond to the singular tract called the Bunn of 
Cutch, which may in his time have been sufficiently depressed 


^ 'SripiKh B^pfiaruj § 39. This can 
hardly refer to anything else but furs, 
which might well be brought overland* 
with silk goods, from the lofty regions 
of Central Asia beyond the sources of 
the Indus. 

* 'IvBiKhv ibid. This has ^en 
erroneously supposed by some writers 
to refer to Indian ink ! But there can bo 
no doubt that indigo is meant, which 


is notit;ed as a dye by Dioscorides (de 
mat. med. v. 107; under tiie name of 
‘lySitcby, and by Pliny as an exjK'nsive 
pigment, which ho calls **Iridicuni*' 
(xxxv. 8. 27. § 46). 

* SoG Muller’s note on § 39 of tho 
Periplus, The exact words cannot bo 
restored, but the geiieml sense seems 
to be clearly that indicated in tho text. 

* PeripluB, § 40. 
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to be flooded by the sea at high tides. But the natural 
difficulties it must always have presented to navigation would 
well account for its being still unexplored.® 

§ 15. After the gulf of Barace follows another bay, deriving 
its name from Barygaza, the great emporium connected witli 
it. The mainland here belonged to the province called 
Ariace, which was the beginning of the kingdom of Mambarus, 
and of the whole of India.^ The inland portion of Ariace, 
which adjoined the Scythian territory, was called Aberia, tho 
coast district Syrastrene. This last may be clearly identified 
with the peninsula of Guzerat. It lay on the left hand as the 
voyager proceeded towards Barygaza, and ships destined for 
that port appear to have kept close to the western shore as 
far as a promontory called Papice, from whence they struck 
across the gulf direct to the mouth of the river, on which 
Barygaza was situated, leaving on tho left a small island 
called Bieones, so as to be just visible.® Barygaza itself was 
situated 300 stadia from the mouth of the river,® to which our 
author gives the name of Namnadius : it is the Namadus of 
Ptolemy, and the modern Nerbuddah.^ Another great river 
fell into the head of the same gulf, which ho calls the Mai’s, a 
name still preserved in the modern Mhye or Mahi. The 


* See the description of this curious 
tract of country by Sir Bartle Frere in 
the Journal of Geographical Society, 
vol. xl. pp. 181-207, and of the earth- 
quakes and consoq^uent changes of level 
to which it is subject in Sir 0. Lyell’s 
Principles of Creology, vol. ii. pp. 97- 
104 (10th edition). ^ 

^ PeripZMS, §41. ^ tjweipos T^s * Apicueijs 
X^pfss, rris Mafi$dpov fiatriKsias ikpxh ^al 
rijs thris *IydtKvs oZaa. The name of 
India is evidently used here as opposed 
to Scythia or Indo-Scythia ; but it is 
curious to find tho valley of the Indus, 
so long the country socially known to 
the Greeks as India, here actually dis- 
tinguished from it. 

® roOrov rhv K6\ieov ol itAcoktcs eis 
BapZya(a Zunrep&vrcu, fit$>yZpuy 
^0107 KUTa\nf6yT€S r^v § 42. Tiie 


reciseness of this direction leaves no 
oubt that the island here meant (the 
name of which had been before men- 
tionei!) is the small island of Perim in 
the Gulf of Cambay, almost directly 
opposite to the mouth of the Nerbuddah. 
This renders it probable that tho pro- 
montory of Papice was that of Gopenat, 
on the opposite side of the gulf, near 
its entrance, rather than C^pe Diu, 
with which it is identified by Dr. Vin- 
cent, which is too far from the entrance 
of the gulf. But the distance of 3000 
stadia from the mouth of the Indus at 
Barbarice would correspond better with 
Cape Diu. 

• Periplm, § 44. 

‘ The native name even at the pre- 
sent day is Narmada. 
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whole of his description of these regions, so peculiar in their 
conformation, is very accurate, and his sailing directions so 
precise, as to leave no doubt of their being the result of 
personal experience. 

Barygaza, as we have already seen by the frequent references 
to it in the earlier parts of this treatise, was the great em- 
porium of trade for all this part of India; much as Surat 
became in the early days of the English trade, and Bombay is 
at the present day. It exported not only Indian goods from 
the interior, including the fine muslins for which the country 
has always been celebrated, but silks from China, which had 
been brought by overland carriage, onyxes and other precious 
stones, nard and other perfumes, and ivory.^ The principal of 
these goods were brought down from Ozene, a city of the 
interior, which had been formerly the capital of the kingdom 
of Ariace. This had been of late years transferred to a city 
called Minnagara, which appears to have been situated also 
not far from the river Nerbuddah,® but at a considerable 
distance up the river. 

§ 16. The author of the Pcriplus gives us in this place a 
very interesting and characteristic account of the remarkable 
phenomena produced by the tides in this part of India, 
especially the rush of the tidal wave up the rivers, known as 
the “ bore.” This description has every character of being the 
result of personal observation.* On the other hand his few 
and brief notices of the nations in the interior, to the north of 
Ariace, are very confused and imperfect, and are evidently 
mere hearsay reports, imperfectly understood.® Of the same 
character is his statement that Alexander had carried his arms 
through India to the Ganges ; but one circumstance which ho 
mentions is curious, and must have been derived from his own 
experience, that Greek drachms of Apollodotus and Menander, 
two of the Greek kings of Bactria who had extended their 


* PeripliM, § 49. 

« Ibid. §§ 45, 46. 


» See Note B, p. 478. 
» Ibid. § 47. 
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dominion down the yalley of the Indus, before the Scythian 
inyasion, were still fonnd cniient in the markets of Barygaza.* 

§ 17. Proceeding onward from Barygaza onr author makes 
the important remark that the coast of India thenceforth 
extends firom north to south, an observation which shows him 
to haye had a clearer idea of the true configuration of the 
country any preyious geographer; while, as we ehall 
hereafter see, Ptolemy, though writing half a century later, 
fell into still more unaccountable error upon the same point. 
To this southern region in general he gives the name of 
Dachinabades, in which we clearly recognize the same word 
as is preserved in the modem Dekkan. He adds that its 
name signified "the southern land,” and that the interior 
contained many desert regions, high mountains, and forests 
abounding in wild beasts, including panthers, tigers, elephants, 
and serpents of marvellous size: but was inhabited also by 
numerous and populous nations, extending all the way to the 
Gknges.* Imperfect as it is, this brief notice is interesting as 
the first we possess of Central India, or of any part of the 
peninsula of Hindostan. 

§ 18. Of the emporia or cities of the interior he mentions 
only two, which he names Psethana and Tagara. Both names 
are found again in Ptolemy, but their site cannot he deter- 
mined with any approach to certainty. Along the coast on 
the contrary he enumerates many names of ports extending 
along from Barygaza to the confines of Limyrice, which 
adjoined Ariace on the south. Most of these names are 
obMure and otherwise unknown : the only two that deserve 


■ FtrMtu, S 17. Oonoernins theoe 
OiedcrnlwB, MB above,!). 462. Aoomrd- 
IngtoProCeeBor Wi)aon(AriaiMi,p. 292) 
the idgn cl Uenender may be jdaoed 
about aa 126; while Oenerol Omuiiiig- 
femi midd aeiini him to a period os 
early as iSfr-llo b.o. Apollodotiu ia 
wmnoeedlyWilion and Baool Boobette 
to he hti son : bat Oenetal Canning- 
ham pleoM him earlier, and legarde 


him ae the eon of Eaeiatidee. The 
chronology of theee Qraao-Baotilaa 
prinoee ie etill wholly nnoertain. But 
the ooina inqaeetion moot at all eventa 
have belongra to a period 200 yeaie 
before that when onr anthor wrote. 
They are etill found in laige nombere 
in tne regione a^Kdning & valley of 
the Indue. 

’ P«rfp(tM,{50. 
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attention are Calliena, which had formerly been an important 
emporium, but had lost that character in the days of our 
author : and Melizigara, which is probably the same with the 
Sigerus of Pliny.” The former is doubtless a place still called 
Calliana, on the mainland nearly opposite to the island of 
Salsette : the second may he placed a^ut two degrees farther 
south, at or near the modem Yiziagour.' But all these were 
small places, and there appears to have been no considerable 
emporium of trade along this coast as far as the confines of 
Limyrice, a distance of not less than 7000 stadiet.^ 

§ 19. The territory of Limyrice was subject to an inde* * * * * * * §§ 
pendent sovereign of its own, who resided in the interior, and 
whom our author calls Ceprobotras, evidently the same name 
with the Coelebothras or Celobothras of Pliny.” The first ports 
in this district were Naoura and Tyndis, and beyond these to 
the south Muziris and Nelkynda, which were become the chief 
places of trade at the time our author wrote.” Nelkynda 
however was not properly speaking included in Limyrice, but 
was subject to another king named Pandion, whose dominions 
appear to have comprised the whole southern extremity of the 
peninsula of India. The writer of the Periplus tells ns that it 
was 500 stadia from Tyndis to Muziris, and again 500 stadia 
from thence to Nelkynda.* 

Nelkynda was situated on a river, about 120 stadia from the 
sea, and there was another port at its mouth, which was called 
Bacare : evidently the same with the Barace of Pliny, which 
he places in the territory of the Neacyndi, probably also a 
falBA reading for Nelcyndi. It is clear therefore that the ports 

* Snppara also, which he mentions probaUj indicates one reason why this 

before Calliena (§ 52), has been recently part of the coast wae little frequented 

identified with a place still called by traders. 

Snphih on the coast directly north of ^ Plin. ibid, f 105. 

Salsette. * Periphu^ S§ 53, 54. The anther’s 

* Bee Vincent, yoI. iL pp. 430, 431. expression that the last two ports are 

0. Miiller in his notes on the Periplu$, " tnose which now do business” at tnhf 

§§ 52, 58. irpd^c’ovorof) is a curious instance of the 

^ PeriiUu, i 51. The incidental homely simplicity of his style, 
mention of pirates (§ 58), which is * Ibid. {54. 
confirmed by Pliny {H. N. n. 28, { 101), 
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referred to by both authors are the same : but there is much 
difficulty in determining their precise position on the western 
coast of India. Nelkynda was placed by Major Bennell at a 
place called Nelisseram, at the head of an estuary, the mouth 
of which is a few miles to the north of Mount Belli, in latitude 
12° lO* : and this identification was adopted by Dr. Vincent, 
as well as by the most recent editor of the Feriplus.^ In 
accordance with this view Muziris was placed at Mangalore, 
Tyndis probably at Cundapoor, and Nauura at Honauer in 
14° 16', at the opening of a considerable estuary formed by the 
river Sherramutter. But the most recent writer who has 
investigated the subject. Colonel Yule, has transferred the 
whole group of ports, and with them of course the district 
called Limyrice, nearly three degrees farther south : * identify- 
ing Muziris with Cranganore, which was a port much fre- 
quented in the middle ages, though now decayed, situated in 
about 10° 12' N. latitude. This change has the advantage of 
being in accordance with the 7000 stadia given as the distance 
from Barygaza to Limyrice — ^an estimate greatly in excess of 
the truth, if that district be supposed to coincide with the 
modern Canara: and of affording an explanation of some 
expressions very obscurely worded in the description of the 
coast from Tyndis to Muziris and Nelkynda. But 09 the 
other hand no site can be found on this part of the coast that 
corresponds nearly as well with the description of Nelkynda 
and its port of Bacare as that selected by Major Rennell. The 
difficulties attending the identification of the ports in question 
are certainly not altogether surmounted by either theory. 

§ 20. The author gives as usual a full enumeration of the 
' imports and exports of these two important ports, which were 
apparently the same at both.^ But pepper, which was the 

* Bennell, Memoir of a Mapof India, phy'hy'Dt. Smith and Mr. Grove, p. 23. 
p. 28. Vinoeut’a Commerce and Naviga- ’ Hence he afterwards re^tedly 

tion of the Aneiente, vol. ii. p. 445 ; C. refon to them as the ports of Limyrice, 
Muller, not. ad Perfpl. § 54. tliough, strictly speaking, Nelkynda, 

' See his remarks in the Introd. pro- ^ing subject to king Pandion, was not 
fixed to tire AtUu of Claeeieal Geogra- included iu Limyrice. 
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chief article in request^ and the great object of attraction to 
the Greek and Homan merchants, was produced only in a 
district named Cottonarice, from whence it was transmitted to 
the seaports. This district, mentioned under the same name 
by Pliny, cannot be more clearly identified, but was apparently 
in the interior, adjoining the coast of Malabar near Calicut and 
Cochin. The pepper produced in this region enjoys at the 
present day the reputation of being the best in India. Besides ' 
pepper, the exports of Nelkynda included various kinds of 
precious stones, pearls of fine quality, and abundance of tortoise 
shell, some of which was brought from the island of Chryse, 
some from the smaller islands opposite to Limyrice.^ These 
can be no other than the Laccadive Islands, which even at 
the present day are noted for producing the finest tortoise 
shell. 

It is curious to observe at this early period the trade with 
India taking the same course, and concentrating itself at 
nearly the same points as it did in much later times. Thus 
Barygaza and Nelkynda had become the two chief cmporia of 
trade in the time of the Peri plus, just as it centered at Surat 
and at Calicut after the Portuguese first came to India ; and 
in the early days of the British trade with India, their chief 
factories were established at Surat and Tellicherry, the latter 
corresponding to Nelkynda as Surat did to Baroach.® 

§ 21. Having thus reached the farthest point which was 
habitually visited by Greek merchants in his day, the author 
of the Periplus returns to point out the course pursued by 
navigators, in a passage which is rendered doubly interesting 


® PeripluB, § 56. Among the im- 
ports or goods carried to this port, as 
well as to Barygaza, are enumerated 
bronze, tin, and lead. It is evident, 
therefore, that tin was not produced in 
India, but had to be carried thither by 
Alexandrian or Greek traders. Coral 
also is an article of frequent recurrence 
among the imports; thus confirming 
the statement of Pliny that the coral 


of the Mediterranean was in as much 
request among the Indians as tho 
Indian pearls among the Romans (H. 
N, xxxii. B. 11 , §§ 21 , 23). 

* See Vincent, vol. ii. p. 464. He 
says ** at Surat they obtained muslins, 
chintz, and cottons; at Tellicherry, 
pepper and cardamoms.” The latter 
spice, though known to Theophrastus, 
is not mentioned by our author. 
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from our having the opportunity of comparing it with that 
already cited from Pliny. “The whole of this circum- 
navigation from Can^ and Arabia Eudsemon (he tells us) was 
formerly performed in small vessels, which followed the 
windings of the coast : a pilot named Hippalus was the first, 
who, from observing the position of the ports, and the con- 
figuration of the sea, discovered the mode of sailing right 
across the open sea; from whom the name of Hippalus is 
given to the local wind which blows steadily from the south- 
west, in the Indian seas, at the same period as the Etesian 
winds prevail with us. From his time till the present day 
some navigators make their course direct from Cane, others 
from the promontory of Aromata, and if they are going to 
Limyrice have to struggle longer, but those that make for 
Barygaza and Scythia, only contend with the wind for about 
three days, and thenceforward have a favourable wind for their 
course across the open sea, keeping aloof from the land while 
they pass by the gulfs that have been described.” * 

Though this passage is not very clearly expressed, by 
comparing and combining it with that of Pliny, we may arrive 
at a distinct notion of the course adopted, and the progress of 
navigation from the first discovery of Hippalus. That navi- 
gator appears to have been the first to remark that by taking 
advantage of the south-west monsoon, which blows steadily for 
several months together from the same quarter, it was possible 
to hold an uniform course, with a fair wind, from the Arabian 
promontory of Syagrus (Cape Fartak), direct to the mouths of 
the Indus (or what was called Indo-Scythia), thus avoiding all 
the windings of the coast at the entrance of the Persian Gulf. 
But when once it was found how much was gained by this 
process, and how the steadiness of the monsoon wind (now 

^ PeripluB, § 57. Tho text of this rpaxi\><i( 9 vr€s^ which he uses with 
passage is unfortunately in several regard to the ships bound for the 
places corrupt, and it is not always several ports, is very obscure; and I 
easy to say what the author meant, feel by no means sure that I have oor- 
though there can ho no doubt of the rectly rendered its meaning. The 
general sense. But the expression translation by Dr. Yinceut is nonsense. 
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called Hippalus in honour of that navigator) could be relied 
on, they began to stand across still more directly to India ; 
ships bound for Barygaza making for the entrance of the gulf 
of that name, so as to avoid the dangerous vicinity of the 
Gulf of Cutch ; and others first touching the mainland at 
Sigerus, south of Bombay. Ultimately it was found possible 
to steer direct for the ports of Muziris and Nelkynda, still 
farther south, which were the emporia that presented the 
greatest attractions, and furnished the largest amount of 
Indian goods. For this reason Pliny speaks of them as if they 
had superseded all others, but we learn from our Periplus that 
Barygaza still carried on a very extensive trade, and was the 
point to which many Greek and Egyptian merchants still 
made their voyages. Those who followed this direction would 
naturally have the wind almost perfectly fair, from the time 
they quitted the Arabian or African coast, while those bound 
for the ports of Limyrice, Muziris, and Nelkynda, on the coast 
of Malabar, would have to hold their course nearly due east — 
these two ports being very much in the same latitude as Cape 
Aromata and the entrance of the Gulf of Aden.® But though 
they would thus not have a wind directly fair, it would still be 
easy to hold their coarse, with the wind steadily on their 
beam. We learn from our author that the ships which traded 
direct to Nelkynda were of the largest size ; and from Pliny 
that they were able to make the passage across the Indian 
Ocean, from Ocelis to Muziris, in forty days.® The length of 
this voyage, being not less than 1800 geographical miles, if 
reckoned from Ocelis, and at least 1300 after leaving Cape 
Fartak, greatly exceeds what the ancient navigators were 
accustomed to accomplish at one stretch, and it was only the 
peculiar character of the winds which prevail in these seas 

* The town of Aden and the entrance ferred to the coast of Malabar, S. of 
of the Straits of Bab el Mandeb are Calicut, (as suggested Colonel Yule) 
almost precisely in the same latitude they would be about 3° further south, 
with Mangalore on the W. coast of But in so long a course this would make 
India, (lat 13^ N.) If the ports of no great difference in the bearing. 
Muziris and Melkynda are to be trans- * Plin. H. N. vi. 23, § 104. 
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that enabled them to effect it/ Hence the credit was de- 
servedly given to the first bold navigator who had the courage 
and sagacity to take advantage of these favouring circum- 
stances. It is remarkable that our author, though evidently 
writing for practical men, makes no mention of the return 
voyage, for which the north-east monsoon offered the same 
facilities during four 'months of the year, that the south-west 
had supplied for the outward voyage.® 

§ 22. It is evident that Nelkynda was the farthest point 
that was habitually visited by Greek merchants in the days of 
our author, and though he proceeds to describe the coast from 
thence to Taprobane, and even round the peninsula to the 
mouth of the Ganges, one cannot fail to discern that his 
information was of quite a different character. This last 
portion of his little work indeed is manifestly the result of 
mere hearsay, and that of a very imperfect description, being 
probably derived from native traders, who either had them- 
selves but indistinct notions of the geographical relations of 
the countries they had visited, or failed in conveying any 
clear idea to our informant. The clear and satisfactory 
character of the account he has given of the western coasts of 
India, from the mouths of the Indus down to Nelkynda and 
Barace, renders the contrast all the more striking when we 
attempt to follow his statements further on. We here find 
indeed some glimmerings of light concerning countries that 
were unknown to all previous writers, and which prepare us in 
some degree for the much more extensive information that we 


* At tbe same time the rate of pro- 
gress is unaccountably slow, for a 
voyage under these favourable ciroum- 
stances. We have seen that ancient 
writers generally allow 500 stadia or 
50 G. miles for a day's sail ; while here 
the amount would little exceed 45 G. 
miles; but the voyage being in this 
instance continuous and uniform must 
have occupied forty nights as well as 
days, and the distance accomplished 


ought therefore to have been double 
that amount. Pliny, however (I. c.), 
reckoned it thirty days' voyage from 
Berenice to the Straits of Bab el Man- 
deb^ which would imply a still slower 
rate of sailing, as the distance does 
not exceed 800 G. miles. (See note to 
p. 455.) 

‘ See tho passage cited from Pliny 
in Chapter XXIV. p. 419. 
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find in Ptolemy about half a century later : but all is as yet 
vague and indistinct, and it is very di£5cult to determine what 
were the ideas which our author himself conceived of the 
geography of these countries.' 

Thus in the first place he continues to follow the coast of 
India, which he terms the Faralia — ^apparently so called as 
being the coast border of the kingdom of Pandion^ — as far as a 
place called Comar or Comari, in which there is little doubt 
that we may recognise the great southern promontory of India, 
Cape Comorin.' But instead of regarding it as what it really 
is, the southern termination of the continent, he describes the 
coast as still holding a direction from north to south, as far as 
a place called Colchi,' which was the site of the great pearl 
fishery, and was still subject to the king Pandion. There can 
be no doubt that the pearl fishery was really carried on in his 
days, as it always has been,* to the east of Cape Comorin, just 
opposite to the coast of Ceylon, where a string of islands and 
shoals extend almost across from that great island to the main- 
land ; and it is evidently one of these islands — either Manaar 
or Bamisseram — that he designates under the name of the isle 
of Epiodorus. Beyond the gulf of Colchi he places another 
gulf with a low shore, deriving its name from a place in the 
interior called Argalus, celebrated for a manufacture of stuffs 
ornamented with small seed pearls. The ports in this neigh- 
bourhood were frequented — doubtless on account of the pearls 
— by traders from all parts of India, and not only carried on 


* Soo the remarks of Dr. Vincent. 

^ Colonel Yule, however (p. 23), con- 
siders the Greek name of Faralia to be 
a corruption of the Indian name of 
Purale, an old appellation of the region 
now known as Travancore. 

^ It is termed Comaria by Ptolemy 
(vii. 1, § 9), who describes it as a promon- 
tory and city (Kofiapla &Kpov icol ir^Atr). 

* This name is nrobably the same 
with that of the Coiiaci, whom we find 
placed in this neighbourhood by earlier 
authors (Strabo writes the name Co- 


tiiitci). Ptolemy, however, like the 
Periplus, has a “gulf of Colchi,' in 
which the diving for pearls is curried 
on (loiXiros f 

friviicoO, vii. 1, § 10), with an emporium 
called Colchi; but these lie correctly 
places to the north as well us to the 
east of the Comarian promontory (Cape 
Comorin). 

‘ On this subject see the authorities 
collected by Dr. Vincent, vol. ii. pp. 
489, 490, and Teiixient's Ceyhn^ vul. ii. 
p. 561. 
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a coasting trade with the ports of Limyrice, but sent ships of 
large size across the gulf to Chryse and the Ganges.* 

The two gulfs here mentioned in connection with the pearl 
fishery may be fairly identified with those on the two sides of 
the chain of islands already noticed ; the easternmost, the gulf 
of Argalus, corresponding with that now called Palk Bay, and 
extending as far as Point Calymere, nearly opposite the north- 
ernmost point of Ceylon. But his conception of the geographi- 
cal position of these countries was altogether erroneous. He 
evidently considered, in accordance with the received view of 
all Greek geographers, that Ceylon lay altogether to the south 
of India, and in order to make it so, was compelled to bring 
these ports and bays which he knew to be opposite to that 
island, quite out of their true position. He thus regarded the 
headland bounding the gulf of Argalus (Point Calymere), as 
the southernmost point of the mainland,* though it is really 
more than two degrees north of Cape Comorin, and he dis- 
tinctly describes the coast as first trending from thence to (lie 
eastward^ while it is in reality the point from whence the coast 
line takes a direction nearly due north. 

§ 23. Still more erroneous was his idea of the magnitude and 
position of Taprobane, or os he calls it Palajsimundus, which, 
as we learn from Pliny, was the name of its capital. Th^is he 
describes as extending into the open sea to the west, almost as 
far as the opposite coast of Azania ! * It produced, he tells us, 
pepper, precious stones, fine linen, and tortoiseshell ; ® but as 


* PeripluSj § 60. 

’ This is ck arly tho same lioadland 
that is called by rtolcmy Cape Cory 
(Kwpv Axpoy, vii. 1, § 11), and is regardetl 
by him os tho southernmost point of 
India. 

* Ibid. § 61. This is in accordance 
with tho view of Eratosthenes, which 
had been adopted, as we have seen, by 
most subsequent geographers; but it is 
strange to nnd it thus reproduced by a 
writer whose statements are in general 
founded upon information collected by 
himself. 


^ It is remarkable that neither hero, 
nor in any othir ancient author, is 
mention found among the productions 
of Ceylon of cinnamon, for which that 
island is now so famous. The same 
thing is the case according to Sir E. 
Tennent with the Arabic and other 
Oriental writers previous to tho 13th 
century, and that author is in conse- 
quence disposed to adopt tho sug- 
gestion of Mr. Cooley, that cinnamon 
is not really indigenous in the island 
(Tennent’s Ceyhn, vol. i. pp. 599-604). 
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he gives us no particulars and has not mentioned any ports or 
trading-places in the island, it seems certain that it was not 
habitually visited by traders and that the embassy which had 
been sent from thence to Rome had not led to any regular com- 
mercial intercourse with the country.® 

The description of the coagt from thence to the mouth of the 
Ganges is so summary that we have no means of identifying 
any of the tribes or nations mentioned, and no names of ports 
or cities are given. But the coast is described as trending at 
first to the east, then to the north, and afterwards verging to 
the east again as far as the mouth of the Ganges, and the 
region of Chryse, \vhich our author terms the most easterly 
point* of the continent.’^ But besides this tract or region on 
the mainland, he mentions an island calhid Chryse, lying in 
the ocean opposite to the mouths of the Ganges, wliich ho 
characterizes as tlic remotest of all lands towards the east, “ at 
the very place of the rising sun.” * Both names probably 
belonged in reality to the same locality — the Golden Chiir- 
soncse of Ptolemy, but our author’s ideas on the subject were 
so vague and obscure that he attempted to solve the difficulty 
in this manner. 

§ 24. But wliile his geographical notions concerning this 
part of India were altogether indistinct, he had obtained some 
valuable information concerning the trade which was carried 


• This may help to account for the 
great ignorance coiicernitig the island 
which continued to exist down to the 
time of Ptolemy. 

' 71 TTepl airr^y iaxirri ttjs &vaT0\rj5 
llTreipoSt V Xpv<r^. § 63. 

• Kar* airbu 5b rbv irore^ibp (rhp Tcty- 
yriP, flc.) pri<r65 i<rrip uiceipios, 

raip irpbs aparoX^p /Jifpvp rrjs otKov/icnjs, 
1 ^* avrhp ipex^yra rhp fjXiop KaXoviiipTi 
Xpvtrii. § 63. 

This tradition of an island called 
Chryse (tho Golden Island), and of 
another cidlcd Argyrb (the Silver 
Island), situated ofi* the mouths of tlie 
Ganges was (as we have seen) one 
prevalent long before the time of the I 


Periplus, and is found both in Mela 
and Pliny. Of course as the know- 
ledge of the cx)ast increased, these vague 
rumours gradually assumed a more 
definite sJiupe ; but it is very doubtful 
what was the locality really intended 
by tho Golden Island of tho Periplus. 
If it was truly an island it could 
hardly have toou any other than 
Bumatra, which has always enjoyed 
the reputation of abounding in gold, 
and would be readily reached from the 
opposite coast of India. But it is 
perhaps more probable that the land 
really meant in both cases was the 
Malay peninsula, which would readily 
I be taken for an island. 
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on with the Ganges. At the mouth of that river, which he 
himself calls the greatest of all Indian rivers, though he had 
previously spoken of the Indus in much the same terms, was 
situated an emporium of the same name, from which were 
exported goods brought down from the interior, spikenard, 
malobathrum, pearls, and muslins of the finest quality, as well 
as silk from the land of the Seres. Gold was also said to be 
found in the interior. Opposite to the mouth of the Ganges 
was situated the island of Chryse already mentioned, which 
produced the finest tortoiseshell that was found in any part of 
the Erythrsean Sea.* 

« Beyond this country (he adds), lying quite up to the north, 
where the sea-coast ends externally at a place in the region of 
Thina, was a city in the interior called Thinss, of very great size, 
from which was exported silk, both in the raw state and spun, 
and woven into fine stuffs : these were carried to Barygaza over- 
land through Bactria, and on the other hand down the river 
Ganges to limyrice.” ^ We have here a commercial statement 
of the greatest interest, showing clearly the two different routes 
by which silk was brought from China to India, and explain- 
ing how it comes to figure as one of the most important articles 
of export both at Barygaza and in the ports of Limyrice.' In 
both oases it was carried to a great extent overland : and. there 
is no trace of any direct communication by sea with Chin A Had 
such existed, even in the hands of native traders, it is hardly 
possible that ouik author could have remained so entirely in the 
dark as we actually find him, with regard to all the countries 
beyond the Gkmges. It is very difScult to understand what sense 
he attached to the words just cited, in which he describes the 
position of Thins and the land of the same name : but he seems 
to have endeavoured to combine the general notion prevalent 
among the Greeks from the days of Eratosthenes, concerning 
the .eastem coast of Asia, with the information that he had re- 
ceived (xmoeming the place from whence silk was brought over- 


■ Ibid. S 
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land tibiongh Bactiis ftnd across the mountains to the Ganges. 
Both of these statements led him to place it fear up to the 
north, as well as in the extreme east of Asia. Hence he sup- 
posed his <9% of Thinss, the name of which is here mention^ 
for the first time,* to be situated not fiu fi»m the north-eastern 
extremity of the continent, where the ocean swept round to 
the back of the Caspian and the Buxine, which last he actually 
belieyed to communicate with the northern ocean through the 
Falus Mceotis.' Vague and uncertain as were his notions on 
this subject, the notice is deserving of attention as the first we 
possess of China itself : the statements of former writers con- 
cerning the Seres and the production of silk being almost 
wholly without any attempt to define their geographical 
locality. 

With this idea of its position we cannot wonder to find him 
adding that it was not easy to penetrate to Thinss, and very 
few traders came from thence.* But he gives a strange account 
that has a very fabulous air of the manner in which the people 
of Thinsa procured the much valued spice csdled malobathron 
from a neighbouring nation of barbarians whom he terms 
SesalsB.* The whole of this part of his work is indeed utterly 
vague and unsatisfactory. He had trustworthy information 
concerning the course of trade ; but none of any value concern- 
ing the geography of the countries from which these commodi- 
ties were brought. Beyond the regions last described every- 
thing, he tells us, was inaccessible from excessive cold.* 

* It iaunneoenaryto point ontognin * Ibid, f 64. 
that the introduction of the name of ^ Ibid, t/s Bk rV ruur^w oBk 
Thinn into the ordinary text of Strabo, iirrhf &vcX9ca^ irwayUts yitp 

and even into poesages cited by him adr^t rwh ob voAXol tpxoprm. The 
from Eratosthenes, was owing only to name is varioudy written, but the MS. 
a strange eoirnption of the MBS. (See anthorityappearstobein ikvonr of elt. 
Chapter XYL p. 630, note.) Our author as the name of the oountry, and 

is indeed the only one who uses the Bam as that of the dty. 
form Thinm, the name being written * Ibid. { 65. 

8in» by Ptolemy, who is followed by * Ibid, f 66. 

Marciauus of Ueraclea. 
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NOTE A, p. 456. 

DESTBUCTION OF TOWN OF ABABIA FELIX. 

This oircamstanoe of the destruction of the town called Arabia 
Felix WBM one of the points relied on by Dodwell in proof of the 
late date which he assigned to the Feriplns. Our existing MS. has 
the reading vw Sc ov rrpb voXXov t&v ^furipaiv YLxMrojp avrtp^ 

Korcorp^aro (§ 26) : and it has been found very difficult to deter- 
mine who was the **Cce8ar” meant. Dodwell maintained that it 
could be no other than Trajan, who had converted a part of Arabia 
into a Boman province. But his conquests extended only over the 
Nabateean Arabs in the north of the peninsula, and there is no 
reason to infer that he carried his arms to the south. Dr. Yinoent 
on the other hand refers it to Claudius (in whose reign he places 
the Periplus), and supposes it to have been done with commercial 
objects. But it is difficult to see how any such object could have 
been answered by the destruction of so convenient and important a 
port. It seems much more likely, as suggested by Dr. C. Miiller, 
that the word Ka^op, which is introduced in a very singular 
manner, is corrupt : and that the destruction was really the work 
of some neighbouring Arab chief, perhaps the Eleazar who is men- 
tioned shortly after as the ruler of Hadramaut. (See h^ note 
on the passage in his Oeographi Ghrceci Minores^ vol. i. p. 276.) 


NOTE B, p. 465. 

MINNAGABA. 

There is much confusion with regard to the city here called 
Minnagara, and described by our author as the capital of the 
kingdom of Ariaoe (§ 41). It is supposed by Dr. Yinoent and other 
commentators to be the same as tHe city of that name already 
mentioned as the capital of Indo-Scythia (§ 38), but this seems 
quite incompatible with the manner in which our author speaks 
of the one city as the inland capital, of which Barbarike at the 
mouth of the Indus was the port, and the other in connection with 
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Barygaza and Ariace. Moreover Ptolemy, who oertainly desorihed 
this part of India from materials very similar to our Periplus, has 
a place of the name of Minnagara which he places in the interior 
above Barygaza, and not far from Ozene, which is also mentioned 
by our author (Ptol. vii. 1 § 63). There seems little doubt that 
we may recognize Ozene in the modem Oojein, a considerable town 
about 60 miles N. of the Nerbuddah, and Minnagara (if any depen- 
dence can be placed upon Ptolemy’s positions) must have been 
situated to the south of it, nearer to that river. Such a displace- 
ment of the capital to another city at no great distance, is a 
common occurrence in oriental history. 

Lassen in the map of India appended to his Indische AUerthumer 
places Minnagara in Syrastrene or Guzerat : an inference drawn 
from the passage above cited, where however the words firirpowoXn 
rris certainly refer to the whole kingdom of Ariace, not to the 
particular district of Syrastrene. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

PLINY TO PTOLEMY. 


Section 1. — IHowywM Periegetet. 

§ 1. Of altogether a different character from the treatise we 
hare been last considering, is a little work that may probably 
be referred to about the same period. This is the poetical 
composition of a writer of the name of Dionysius, who is 
commonly known by the appellation of Pebiegetes, to dis- 
tinguish him among the numerous authors of the same name. 
This epithet is deriyed from the title of his poem, which he 
has termed a ' Descriptive Account of the Habitable World ’ 
(Heptifyijtrtv oucov/Utn)^, and which undertakes to give, 
within the compass of less than 1200 lines, a succinct accoimt 
of the whole known world, its seas, countries, and islands, ^nith 
all the more important particulars connected with them, which 
it was essential for a cultivated man to know. This is, he 
repeatedly informs us, the purpose he had in view. He did 
not write for scientific students, or attempt to enlarge the 
boundaries of geographical knowledge, but desired only to 
impress upon the minds of his readers such a general notion 
of the subject as might enable them to appear to advantage by 
showing off their superior knowledge among the ignorant.^ 
From an author of such modest pretensions it would be un- 
reasonable to expect too much, and the only real value of this 
versified compendium of geography .is as a summary of what 


I This he telle ns in one peaeage 
with amusing nalTet^ ; 

M TO* «l8ov amioff , 


{^pam* 9bm teaAMompcxoctaMpaaroir&ofeiv^T' 
jc ToO ViM yipoptfc TO JKOi OiSotMTIpOC 

TV. lYO-lta. 
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was generally known, or at least conunonly received, in the 
days when the author wrote. 

§ 2. In this point of view it is unfortunate that we have no 
distinct information concerning his date: and he has been 
variously assigned to different periods of the Boman Empire, 
&om the reign of Augustus to the time of Severus and 
Cazacalla, while some recent writers have even placed him a 
full century later. This uncertainty already prevailed in the 
times of the Greek scholiasts and lexicographers, and the same 
confusion existed with regard to the other works attributed to 
him, or to other authors of the same name. The external 
evidence on the subject is indeed of little value, while the 
only internal evidence that has any direct bearing upon the 
question is the mention in one passage of the Nasamones, as 
having lately been ruined and exterminated by the Italian 
arms;’ an expression that can hardly refer to anything but 
the defeat of that people under Domitian, when the emperor 
is said to have remarked that " he had given orders to put 
an end to their existence.” ’ On the other hand there is an 
absence of all similar allusions to the brilliant successes of 
Trajan in the East, or to the campaigns of Severus and his 
sons in the same quarter, which a poet writing after their 
occurrence could hardly have failed to mention.* It may be 
added that no geographical statements are found in his work 
which indicate the extension of knowledge that we find in 
Ptolemy and his successors: but this circumstance is not 
in itself conclusive, as his geography is for the most part 


* Vturofimpos ix^Kv^a Zonanui 
zi. 19. This defeat is assigned to the 
year a.d. 86. 

* After describing at some length 
(in YY. lOiO-1050) &e Parthians, and 
tlieir drill in archery and horsemanship, 


Kwrk SqpM' ititMiuucinvt wtp iwrat 
Avavyiev Paatk^ct iwtwpijihfw dunanf. 

▼Y. losi, loss. 

These lines haYe been considered by 
some as referring to the expeditions of 
Trajan or SeYems, but they are hardly 
positiYe enough to haYe any such 
application. The Scholiast, on ttie oon- 
tn^, refers them to the tii^ of Nero, 
which is much more plausible. 


KcW S’aS 

avSpMY ain^BipdvuP' Nom- 

uMimv, 

oSt AAt ouK aktfwrat iarAkww AvvwU 
TV. 308 - 310 . 
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taken from earlier authora, with, little regard to more recent 
discoyeries. On the whole the most probable conclusion 
appears to be that arrived at by two of the latest editors,* that 
t^ Periegesis was composed during the reign of Domitian : 
and its author may therefore be regarded as flourishing from 
the reign of Nero to that of Trajan.* 

The author writes avowedly as a mere grammarian, or man 
of letters, and disclaims distinctly all pretence to superior 
knowledge, arising from personal observation. He does not, 
he tells us, " dwell in dark ships, or follow the profession of a 
merchant, or traverse the Erythrsan Sea to visit the Ganges, 
as many do, regardless of their lives for the sake of accumu- 
lating l^nndless wealth”:^ but he is guided only by the 
Muses, who enable him, without incurring the toil and risk of 
distant journeys to describe the seas and lands in remote parts 
of the world, and enumerate the nations that inhabit them. 
It must be confessed that if he derived his inspiration from 
the Muses, he was not indebted to them for much poetic 
spirit, as his work has as little claim to attention upon this 
ground as can well be ; what little value it possesses being 
almost wholly geographical rather than poetical. It was 
doubtless merely its convenience as a versified manual of 
geography, adapted to the use of the general reader, - that 
rendered it sufficiently popular to become the subject of 
numerous commentaries and paraphrases, and secured its 
preservation down to modem times. 

Among the few passages of a more ambitious character with 


* Dr. O. Haller in the ProUgemena 
to hie edition gt the O^ogrofM Ormet 
JflneeM, toL iL pp. xviii.-zziL where 
the queetion ii imly diaonaied. The 
■une eonolnslon hed been already 
briefly itated by Paaaow, in the prefhoe 
to hie edition of Dhmyiifaia, pabliahed 
at Iieipiig in 1825. 

* 0. Milller oonaidaM him to be 
identical with the Dionyaiiie, em of 
Olhnone, mentioned bv Snidea (a. t.) aa 
reaidiDg at Borne, and aeting aa aeore- 


taryand Ulwaiiantothe empetorafrom 
Kero to Tnnaa. Bnt there ia no proof 
of thia, and uie whide aooonnt in Snidaa 
of the diflbrent men of lettera of the 
name of Dionyaiaa ia oo oonfhaed that 
it ia.impoooible to plaoe anyielianoe 
<m ifc 


* ot vie ^ ptbt tni MaAMWUv M veSiv 
tiU itt* tfanfbt mrpiSn ciFMntynr 
tpaiWUH. oU irakAai iu 
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which our author striyes to euliyeu the dryness of a didactic 
poem, the greater part of which is occupied with geographical 
names, seyeral of the most considerable refer to the wander- 
ings and exploits of Bacchus, on which he dilates with a 
complacency that led some ancient commentators to identify 
him with the Dionysius that was the author of a poem on that 
subject called Bassarica.” There appears to be better ground 
for supposing him to be the author of a poem called Lithica, 
on precious stones. One of the most characteristio traits of 
the little work before us is certainly the care with which 
it notices the gems and precious stones produced in each 
country, while with few exceptions their vegetable productions 
pass unnoticed.* 

§ 3. The vagueness and figurative character of an author’s 
style, who, while possessing no real poetic fancy, sought to 
clothe the prosaic details of his subject in poetic language, 
have inevitably the effect of rendering his meaning in many 
instances obscure and uncertain: and it would be very 
difficult, were it worth while, to draw from his poem anything 
like an intelligible outline of the geog^phical system that 
was present to his mind.^ It has been said by several modem 
writers that this was based wholly on the work of Eratos* 
thenes ; but this is hardly true, except in so far as the system 
of the Alexandrian geographer had become the foundation of 
all subsequent treatises down to the time of Ptolemy. 


* This is mentioned both by Suidas 
and Eustathine ; but according to the 
latter the Baasarioa were written in a 
nigged style, unlike that of our author ; 
whUe the Lithica resembled the extant 
poem in style. 

* Thus he mentions the production 
of amber (electrum) by the ^res of 
the frozen sea (y. 815), and of adamas 
(diamond?) among the Agathyrsl (y. 
318), of the stones called ^'asterius** 
and lychnis,'* on the northern shores 
of the JSgean (y. 828), of crystal and 
jasper on those of the Caq»ian (y.724X 
ana again at the mouth of the Ther^ 
modon (y. 781X of the beryl in Baby- 


lonia (y. 1012), and agate (achates) on 
the banks of the Ghoaspes (y. 1075); 
while in India he tells us the in- 
habitants found beryls, diamonds, 
jasper, topazes, and amethysts (yy. 

1118-1122X 

* This DM indeed been attempted by 
Br. 0. Mttller in Dr. 6mith*s ASaa of 
Aneimt Oeoaraphy ; but it is necessary 
to take much for granted, or to assume 
that he fbUowed the map of Eratos- 
thenes, where we baye no distinct inti- 
mation to the contrary. I haye, how- 
eyer, reproduced Miuler’s map with 
some alterations for the conyenienoo of 
my readers. 
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Dionysiiu accepts without hesitation the leading outlines oi 
his anaugemeut: the position of the inhabited world, like a 
rast island, in the mi^t of a cirenmfluent ocean : its greater 
length from east to west, giving it in form a resemblance to a 
ding:* and its penetration bj four great gulfr, of which it is 
remarkable that he designates the Mediterranean by the name 
of *'the western sea,’** an expression that could hardly have 
come into use, except at Alexandria, and which is not found 
in any other ancient author. In the division of the three 
continents he follows the limits commonly adopted, assigning 
the Tanals as the boundary between Europe and Asia, and the 
Kile that between Asia and Africa: but he adds that other 
writers regarded the isthmus between the Caspian and the 
Euxine as constituting the limit between the two former, and 
the isthmus between fbe Arabian Golf and die Egyptian coast 
as separating the two latter.* 

His general conception of the form of the world differed 
from that of any other writer, or at least is differently ex- 
pressed, as he describes the two continents of Europe and 
Africa as forming together a great cone, the base of which was 
the line separating them both from Asia, while that great 
continent formed on die other side also a kind of cone, the 
vertex of which was the great promontory of the Em9dian 
mountains, where they projected into the Eastern Ocean.' 
But he is at litde pains to be consistent with himself, for in 
the more detailed description of Asia, after pointing out 
(in accordance with the system of Eratosthenes) that it was 
traversed by the great chain of Mount Taurus from west to 
east,* and describing the Scythian and other tribes to the 
north of the range, he proce^ to explain that the rest of 
Asia (south of the Taurus) was of a quadrangular form, having 
that mountain chain for its northern side, the Kile on the 
wesV the Indian Ocean on the east, and the Erythrsean Sea to 

V , — ... — 

• tlouaftu, v. 7. I * tt. 10-SS. 

* r.ii^aiidagsiiiT.eS. I *tt.8S0-625. * tt. 689-618. 
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the south.* This gives, ia a rough iray, not a bad general idea 
ci Asia south of the Taurus, according to the map of Eratos* 
thenes : but it is impossible to reconcile it with his previously 
expressed notion of the conical form of the whole continent. 

§ 4. The especial importance he attadies to the great Indian 
promontory as the extreme - eastern limit of the world is 
apparently connected with the poetical notion that Bacchus 
had erected there two columns " by the iiuthest shore of the 
Ocean stream, on the remotest mountains of India, where 
the Ganges pours its white waters down to the Nysssan shore.” ' 
These columns thus served to mark the extreme east, as those 
of Hercules did the west.* The passage just cited proves also 
that he regarded the Granges, as Eratosthenes had done, as 
flowing from west to east, ei^d pouring its waters into the 
Eastern Ocean. There is indeed nothing to intimate that he 
had derived any additional information concerning India &om 
any recent discoveries, or that he was in any degree in advance 
of the Greek writers before the time of Augustus in respect to 
it, while he has thrown its geography into utter confusion 
in order to bring it into accordance with the supposed exploits 
of Bacchus in that country. 

He is indeed familiar with the name of the Seres, but only 
as a people who produced the silken stufis that were so well 
known in Europe : and he mentions them as a SeyiMem tribe, 
in conneidon with the Tochari and Fhruni ; ^ two tribes who 
are mentioned by Strabo, and are by him also associated with 
the Seres.* In both cases there can be little doubt that they 
supposed the silk to be produced in the country from which it 
was immediately received, the western provinces of Chinese 
Tartary, which adjoined the Bactrians and Sogdians on the 
east. There is no trace of their having any notion that the 


' TT. 881-898. 

• TT. 628-886. 

• TT. 1164, 1168. 

The Mffl. haTO ♦pov^i, bat the most 


leoent editors have adopted the read- 
ing ^povtfoi, Avieniu in his translation 
leads PhmnL v. 934. 

* Strabo, zL p. 511. See Ohapter 
XXILp.235. 
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Seres were really situated in the extreme east of Asia, on 
the shores of the Eastern Ocean : a fact already known, though 
in an obscure way, to the author of the Periplus.^ 

§ 5. In general it may be remarked that his account of the 
various Scythian tribes that surrounded the Caspian Sea is 
unusually clear and distinct, though he of course shared the 
general telief that the Caspian itself had an outlet into the 
Northern Ocean. His enumeration of the Scythian tribes in 
Europe north of the Euxine, on the contrary, is very confused 
and careless, mixing up names taken from Herodotus, and even 
the Hippemolgi of Homer, with those of nations known only in 
his own day. Among these the Alani deserve special notice, 
as the first definite mention of a people destined before long to 
play so important a part among those that contributed to the 
downfall of the Boman Empire.* He places them north of 
the Tauri, whom he describes very obscurely, so that a reader 
could gather no notion of the figure or position of the Tauric 
Chersonese : the Alani were apparently therefore at this time 
settled in the Ukraine. 

A still more celebrated name is found for the first time in 
this little poem — ^that of the Huns — if indeed an obscure tribe 
mentioned by our author on the east side of the Caspian, under 
the name of Unni,* be correctly identified with that far-famed 
people. But even supposing this assumption to be correct, it 
is certainly no ground for maintaining, as one of the recent 
editors has done,® that the poem must bo brought down to a 
late period, when the Huns had become well known to the 
Eomans. This did not take place till the Huns made their 
appearance in the countries on the Danube, and there came 
into collision with the Boman arms : the passing mention of 
them in a distant part of Asia (if they be really the people 
meant) would seem on the contrary to prove that the poem 
was composed before their name had become well known 

* Periplus of the Erythrxan Sea, § 64. * S’ c^etV* 730. 

Mela also, os we have seeu, plac^ the • See Bernhardyin his edition of the 
Seres in the extreme east of Asia. Perieaena, p. 514. 

« vv. 805, 308. 
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or formidable, and consequently before their invasion of 
Europe. 

§ 6. Of the western nations of Europe his knowledge was 
evidently very slight and imperfect, and was doubtless derived 
only from Eratosthenes and other early Greek authorities, 
without reference to the extended knowledge introduced by 
the Boman conquests. He mentions indeed the two British 
Islands, situated on the shores of the Northern Ocean, opposite 
to the mouth of the Bhine; and adds that they exceed all 
other islands in size, but does not mention their names.^ He 
speaks also of Thule, where during the height of the summer 
the sun shines all through the days and nights alike: but 
places it a long way off in the Ocean.® Like all other Greek 
writers, he places the Islands, " which were the birth-place of 
tin,” ® in the neighbourhood of Spain, apparently not far from 
the Sacred Promontory. But he dilates also at some length on 
a group of islands opposite to the land of the Amnitae, where 
the women celebrated Bacchic rites and orgies with especial 
zeal.^ There can be no doubt that this refers to the story told 
by Strabo, from Posidonius, of the supposed Bacchic rites 
observed in an island opposite to the mouth of the Loire.* 

Of the other islands celebrated among the ancients, Dionysius 
notices Chryse, or the Golden Island, in the far east, “ at the 
very rising of the sun”: and Taprobane, “the mother of 
Asiatic elephants,” the seas around which were infested with 
huge marine monsters, which would readily swallow a whole 
ship, crew and all!® Such were the fables still current 
concerning these seas, notwithstanding the greatly increased 
amount of commerce in the Indian Ocean. 

§ 7. Of India itself, as well as of Arabia, he gives a com- 


» vv. 566-569. 

• vv. 580-586. 

^ i'^(rov9 ff '£(nrcpi£aft 
ytvidkri. 


t 69 i KoaviTcpoio 
V. 563. 


He is the only author who* gives the 
numoof Hespcridcs to the ** tin-islands,” 


and from the very confused manner in 
which ho Hpeaks of them, it is probablo 
that he hud confounded the two. 

* vv. 570-579. 

’ Posidonius ap. Strah. iv. 4 , p. 198. 
Ho calls tlie people Samnites. 

* vv. 596-604. 
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paratively full account : but in both cases his description is 
principally occupied with a poetical panegyric on the natural 
productions of the two countries — ^the spices of the one and the 
precious stones of the other ^ — while his geographical details 
are scanty and indistinct. He had however tolerably clear 
notions of the boundaries of both countries, and of the position 
of Arabia, in which he enumerates the tribes of the Naba- 
tseans, with two smaller tribes adjacent to them in the north, 
and towards the south, the Minaaans, SabaBans, and Cletabeni. 
These last are evidently the same with the Cattabanes of 
Strabo ; and the Chatramis of our author is clearly the same 
with the Chatramotitis of Eratosthenes, the modem Hadra- 
maut. Altogether it appears that he had tolerably authentic 
information concerning the Arabian peninsula, which he pro- 
bably derived from Eratosthenes. But it is strange that he 
describes the people who dwelt on the western shore of the 
Bed Sea, known to the Greeks in general as the Troglodytes, 
by the Homeric name of Erembi, an appellation which is not 
found in any other ancient geographer, as that of an existing 
nation.® 

Another point in regard to which his statements differ from 
those of other writers is that of the Nile, which he describes as 
^Mescending from the hills of the sun-burnt Blemmyes”: 
** flowing with a copious stream trom Libya towards the east, 
and called by the Ethiopians Siris : the name of Nile being 
first bestowed upon it by the inhabitants of Syene, after it has 
turned to the north.” ® Vague as is this description, it appears 
certainly to proceed from some other authority than Eratos- 
thenes, and rather resembles the confused account which Pliny 


* Like other contemporary writers he 
dwells in strangely exaggerated terms 
upon the wealth of Arabia, which he 
describes as inhabited by the wealthiest 
and most splendid tribes in the world, 

yap fuv 

nairunv Kal ay\aa ^vAa vefioprai. 

V. 934. 

* It is well known that the meaning 
of the name was the subject of much 


dispute among the Greek ^mmarians 
and geographers. Strabo indeed gives 
the preference to the opinion that iden- 
tified them with the Troglodytic in- 
habitants of the west coast of the 
Arabian Gulf (i. 2, § 34, p. 42 ) ; but 
this is a very different thing from ap- 
pl]^g to them the name of Erembi, as 
if it were a customary appellation. 

• vv. 220-224. 
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has given^ as derived from Juba. No mention is found of the 
affluents of the Nile, nor is even the name of Meroe noticed, 
which figured so prominently in all the Alexandrian writers. 

§ 8. With Egypt our author was evidently familiar, and 
there is very little doubt that whatever was his actual birth- 
place, he studied and wrote at Alexandria.^ The uncertainty 
both as to the place and time of his birth seems to show that 
he did not attain to any great reputation during his lifetime : 
and it was apparently not till a later period that his little work 
began to attract attention. But during the decline of the 
Boman Empire, its compendious character and poetical form 
combined to give it great popularity, and two poetical trans- 
lations of it were made into Latin : the one by Kufus Festus 
Avienus in the fourth century, the other by the celebrated 
grammarian Priscian in the sixth. Besides these there are 
still extant numerous scholia, and two complete paraphrases in 
Greek prose, in addition to which we possess an elaborate 
commentary upon the whole poem by Eustathius, the arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica in the twelfth century, so well known 
for his equally valuable and elaborate commentaries upon tho 
Iliad and Odyssey.® None of these commentators however 
throw any real light upon the geographical points touched on 
by the author, being almost entirely occupied with tho 
historical and poetical allusions contained in the poem. There 
can be no doubt indeed that these constituted the main object 
of the author himself. His work was designed rather as a 
geographical handbook for a reader of the Greek poets, than as 

' He is called by Eustathius a Li- (vv. 791-796) remains unexplained, as 
byan, but by the Scholiast an Alexan- there is no reason why he should have 
drian, though the latter adds that both selected this trifling streamlet in pre- 
his country and parentage were un- ference to many others in the same 
certain, ^veral modern writers, how- region. 

eyer, infer from tho extraordinary ^ All these commentaries, as well as 
manner in which he dilates on tho the Latin versionB by Avienus and 
praises of the river Rhebas, an insig- Priscian, are included in the elaborate 
nifleant stream in Bithynia, near the edition of Dionysius by Bemhardy 
mouth of the Thracian Hisphorus, that (8vo. Lipsim, 1828) ; and in the second 
he must have been a native of that volume of C. Muller’s Oeographi Grad 
country or of Byzantium. But even on Minorea (Paris, 1861). 
that supposition the passage in question 
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a systematic or scientific treatise on geography. But the 
importance attached to it as such would seem to show that 
there was no more valuable summary of the kind to be found 
in the later Greek literature. Even since the revival of letters 
in Europe, this little work, from its convenience as a manual, 
enjoyed a reputation far above its merits, and was actually 
included among the books specially studied in the university 
of Oxford down to a comparatively recent period. 


Section 2. — Taeitm. 

§ 1. The period between the death of Pliny and the publi- 
cation of the great work of Ptolemy was not marked by any 
important additions to geographical knowledge, resulting from 
the extension of the Boman conquests. In Britain however 
the Boman arms were carried farther than they had ever been 
before, and much additional information obtained concerning 
the island, under the government of Julius Agricola, who was 
appointed to the command of the province in a.d. 78. As we 
have already seen, the Boman dominion had at that period 
been already extended over the whole of the southern portion 
of the island, as far as the borders of Scotland; but the 
northern regions were still unsubdued, and in great measure 
unknown, the Caledonian Forest, as observed by Pliny, still 
forming the limit of all that was known concerning them. 
Agricola carried his arms in the third year of his government 
(a.d. 80) as far as the river Tavus (Tay), but he subsequently 
devoted hiipself to occupying in force the districts south of 
the Firth of Forth, and having remarked the important mili- 
tary position aiffurded by the close approach of the two 
estuaries of the Clyde and the Forth (called by Tacitus Clota 
and Bodotria) he fortified the islhmus between them with a 
line of forts, which had the effect, as his biographer observes, of 
driving the barbarians as it were into another island.’ He 


^ Tiicit. Agric, c. 28, ** Summotis velut in aliam insulam liostibus,” 
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subdued the country to the south-west, fiscing the coast of 
Ireland, and occupied it with a Boman force, as if he medi- 
tated the conquest of that island also. But he contented him- 
self with affording protection to one of the petty chiefs or 
kings, who had been expelled from his native land, and through 
his means, combined with the information collected from mer- 
chants and traders, the Bomans for the first time obtained 
authentic accounts of the lesser of the Britannic Islands.^ There 
can be little doubt that the information derived from this 
source became one of the main authorities for tiie greatly 
extended knowledge of Ireland displayed by Ptolemy. 

§ 2. But Agricola was not long content with maintaining the 
line of defence between the Firths of the Clyde and Forth : in 
the sixth year of his government (aj>. 88) he began to extend his 
conquests beyond the latter estuary, supporting his land forces 
with a fieet that moved along the eastern coasts and establish- 
ing fortified posts from distance to distance as he advanced 
into the interior. In this campaign he defeated the Caledonians 
in a decisive battle, but obtained a still more important victory 
the next summer (a.d. 84) over their united forces under a 
chief called Galgacus. The scene of this last victory, which 
appears for the time to have struck terror into the northern 
tribes, is placed by Tacitus at the foot of a hill called G-raupius, 
a name which has been corrupted into Grampius, and though 
evidently a merely local appellation, has by a strange perver* 
sion, been converted by modem geographers into the name of 
** the Grampians,” as a general term for the principal range of 
mountains which form the Highlands of Scotland There is 
nothing whatever to determine the locality indicated by 
Tacitus, his whole description of the campaign being quite 
vague and general. But it is clear that the Hons Graupius ” 
was not a high or conspicuous mountain, but merely a hill or 
ridge of heights, as it was the position oeeupied by the British 
army, amounting to more than thirty thousand men.* 

' Ibid. 0. SM. I pinm Mrvanit, qnem Jam hostla la> 

* lUd. a 29. "Ad numtem Giau* | $eitnir Tho gnaliiu progr am of 
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After the Buooessfdl close of his oompaigii agamst the Cale- 
donians, Agiioola ordered his fleet to cironinnaTigate the 
northern part of the island : an undertaking which was safely 
acoompli^ed, and it was thus, as Tacitos afBims, that the 
Bomans first proved Britain to be an island, — a fliot which had 
previonsly been only surmised or assumed.’ The fleet at the 
same time yisited and subdued the Orcades: which Tacitus 
erroneously considers as haying been preyiously unknown. 
A glimpse was eyen obtained of a more distant land, to which 
they gave the name of Thule : ’ in this case the designation 
was unquestionably applied to the group of the Shetland 
Islands. It is a strong instance of the efiSect of prejudice, and 
the influence of long established notions, that the yoyagers 
reported the sea in these parts to be heavy and sluggish, so as 
to offer obstruction to the rowers, and eyen be raised with difS- 
oulty by the winds into wayes of any height. 

§ 3. The life of Agricola by hb son-in-law Tacitus is gene- 
rally regarded as a model of classical biography, and the 
notices it contains of the British islands and their population 
are, together with those of Caesar, the most yaluable which we 
possess. His ethnographical obseryations are of peculiar 
interest, as there can be no doubt that the Boman generals 

. ^ 

the emmeomi application of tlie tenn to ally sailed round the whole of l^ofland, 
the mountain range now called the in which oaee they could not have re- 
Oxampiane — an extension only of turned, as Tacitus expressly tells us 
modem usage— is fully traced by Mr. that they did» to the port ftom whence 
Burton in nis History of SeoUand^ they set out simul classis secunda 
vol. i chapter i. p. 12-15. The name tempestate ao &ma Trutulensem por- 
is differently given in the MSS. of turn tenuit, unde proximo Britaunias 
Tacitus as Orampins and Graupius; latere lecto omni reoierat.’* c. 88). The 
but according to the most recent editor ** portus Trutulensis ** is unknown, but 
all the best MSS. write the name the words which follow evidently point 
Graupius (see Wex’s Prolegomena to to the voyage having been oonnnra to 
his ration of the .dprCooIa, p. 194). theonedde of Britain. Assoonasit 
The only other authority for the name had reached the northern extremity of 
is the oocurrenoe in the itineraries of theisland,andfound the coast trending 
Biohard of Oirencester, of a station to the west and south, th^ would con- 
•• Ad montem Grampium;* but the aider they had attaira their object, 
spurious character of that compilation On this point I entirety concur with 
is now generally admowledgM. and the remaucs of Dean Merivale in his 
itsauthonty therrare utterly wortnless. note on the subject (voL vii. p. 89). 

* Agrio, co. 10,88. It must not be * "Dispeota est et Thule.'* Ibid, 
supposed, however, that the fleet seta- o. 10. 
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had by this time been brought into contact witii all the princi- 
pal tribes that inhabited the island. The Caledonians, he tells 
ns, were pioyed by their red hair and large limbs to be of 
German origin : the Silnres on the contrary had dark counten- 
ances and generally curly hair : and this circumstance, combined 
with their position opposite to Spain, led to the belief that 
they were descended from Spanish (Iberian) colonists. The 
nearest inhabitants to Gaul resembled the Gauls in their phy- 
sical characters ; as well as in their sacred rites and supersti- 
tions, and their language was nearly the same.' 

Tacitus also notices the peculiarities of the British climate : 
its frequent mists and showers, but the absence of serere cold : 
as well as the great length of the days, so that in the northern 
parts of the island, there was during the summer nights hardly 
any interval of real darkness.* He points out also very dearly 
the influence of the tidal ocean on the conflguration of tihe 
land, and the manner in which deep estuaries, formed by the 
flux and reflux of the tides, penetrated quite into the interior 
of the country.^ At the same time he had apparently a very 
imperfect idea of the geographical position of the British 
Islands, and speaks of Ireland as situated “midway between 
Britain and Spain,” in a way which, without construing the 
phrase too strictly, shows an entire misconception of their true 
relations.' 

§ 4. Another treatise of the same eminent writer has a more 
di^t bearing upon geography. But while the “ Germania ” of 
Tacitus contains a masterly sketch of the manners and custom^, 


* Agrio, 0 . 11. 

* Ib. o. 12. **Dienim qpatia ultra 
noBtri orbis mansaram, et nox daia, et 
extrema parte Britannim brevia. nt 
flnem atqae initium loois exignodiiori- 
mine intemoeoaB.*' He adds that some 
perBoiiB maintained that^ it were 
not for the olondB,** the Bon would be 
■een all night lonffi a onriocu inatanee 
of Uie way in whioi exaggeiationB once 
reoeived* BtOl dung to theae remote 
r^gionB. 

^ Ib.o.10. 


* ^Siquidem Hibernia medio inter 
Britanniam atque HiqMudain alta" (eu 
24). HIb zemarkB on the poddon of 
the Siluree oppodte to Spain (e. 11% 
evidently point to a miaoon- 

oeptian. 

It ia worthy of notice that while he 
qpeakB of Britain **as pioduohig gdd 
mid BilTer and other metala,'* to reward 
ita oooqneat (ifart Britannia anrom et 
argentum et alia metalla, prettum rio- 
tonm, 0 . 12)b be makea no apodal men- 
thm d tin, or the tin idanda. 
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the laws and institutions of the German people, and gives an 
elaborate review of the nations and tribes into which it was 
divided, it will be found to contribute very little to our real 
geographical knowledge of the country. The author indeed 
appears to have been in great measure destitute of the geo- 
graphical faculty, and shows no appreciation of the important 
influence which the natural features of a country must always 
exercise upon the character and history of its inhabitants. Nor 
had any events calculated to advance the geographical know- 
ledge of Germany occurred in the period immediately preced- 
ing the time of Tacitus.® The Roman arms were no longer 
carried into the heart of the country, as they had been in the 
days of Augustus ; and Tacitus confesses with shame that the 
Elbe, which had once been so familiar to the Romans, was now 
known to them only by hearsay.^ It is probable indeed that 
commercial relations with the German tribes had acquired 
increased extension and importance, as hostilities had become 
less frequent ; and some faint notions concerning distant tribes, 
previously unknown, might have been transmitted in this 
manner.® But we have frequently seen how vague and imper- 
fect was the geographical knowledge to be derived from such 
sources. 

It is a clear proof how little Tacitus entered into tjie geo- 
graphical portion of his subject that, while he gives a detailed 
and accurate account of the Rhine and the Danube, both of 


® The expedition of Domitian against 
the Ohatti, in a.d. 84, was in reality 
utterly unimportant, though extolled 
by his flatterers, and celebrated by 
titles and coins. But even such an 
event would contribute to keep alive, 
or arouse afresh, public interest in the 
subject. 

* “ In Hermunduris Albis oritur, flu- 
men inclitum et notum olim; nunc 
tuntiim auditur.^ c. 41. 

* Relations also of a friendly cha- 
racter were still maintained with some 
of the German tribes by the Roman 


government. A king of the Ghcrusci, 
named Churiomer, sent to Rome to 
invoke the assistonce of Domitian ; and 
a chief named Musyus, king of the 
Semnones, visited Rome in person 
during the same reign (Dion Cass. 
Ixvii. 5). The intervention of tho 
emperor was also invoked, though to 
little purpose, in a war that liad arisen 
between the Lygii and the Snevi (Id. 
ibid.). All these occasions might fur- 
nish Tacitus with opportunities of ob- 
taining valuable information. 
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which, as forming the Boman frontier, were well known,® he 
tells us nothing of the affluents of either stream, nor does he 
notice even the name of the Ems or Weser, both of them so 
familiar to the Bomans in the days of Augustus. Even the 
Elbe (Albis) obtains merely a passing mention in connection 
with its source. Nor do we find the name of the Vistula, 
which ever since the days of Agrippa had been regarded as tho 
eastern boundary of Germany on the side of Sarmatia. 

§ 5. But if he has given us little positive information of a 
geographical kind, his ethnographical account of the German 
tribes is unquestionably one of the most valuable records of the 
kind that has been transmitted to us from antiquity ; and if 
his statements cannot in all cases be accepted as trustworthy, 
they must still form the basis of all discussion upon the sub- 
ject. It is impossible here to enter into the many complicated 
questions that arise in respect to them : ^ it will be sufficient 
to give a brief outline of his views and of tho geographical 
positions (so far as they are indicated) which he assigns to the 
several tribes and nations. 

He begins indeed with a genealogical myth concerning the 
descent of the principal nations of Germany from the three 
sons of Mannus, which indicates a division into three principal 
nations or races : the Ingaevones, next to the Ocean, the Her- 
miones in the interior, and the IstsBvones beyond them ; * a 
classification which nearly coincides with that adopted (though 


* He places the sonrees of the Danube 
in tho Mons Abnoba, as Pliny had 
done before him; and contrasts its 
gentle and moderate altitude with the 
inaccessible precipices of the Alps in 
which the Rhine took its rise (** Danu- 
bius molli et olementer edito mentis 
Abnobn jugo efiusus,” c. 1). It is clear 

that both writers applied the name of 
Abnoba to the Schwarzwald or Black 
Forest; and this is confirmed by an 
inscription found in that part of Ger- 
many (Orelli, Iwcr, No. 1986). Ptolemy 
erroneously transfers it to a position 
farther north. 


* For the fuller discussion of these 
I must refer my readers to Dr. Latham’s 
“ Germania of Tacitus ** (8vo. Lend. 
1851), and tho copious dissertations 
appended to it ; as well as to the valu- 
ame work of Zeuss {Die Deutschen und 
die Nachbarstamme (Miinchen, 1887). 
Ukert has for the most part been con- 
tent to collect the statements of ancient 
writers, without attempting to derive 
from them any conclusions of his own. 

* *‘Manno tres filios adsignant, e 
uonim nominibus proximi Oceano 
ngiBvones, medii Hermiones, ceteri 

Istovones yocentur.” c. 2. 
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less olearlj stated) by Pliny;* but of which Taoitas hintaalf 
takes no farther notice. In the descriptiye part of his work he 
begins with ennmerating the petty tribes that inunediately 
adjoined the Bhine, and those which in his time had crossed 
over into Gkral, with whom he associates the Batavi, who occu- 
pied an island formed by the two arms of the river. These had 
originally, he tells us, been a tribe of the Chatti ; they were 
now subject to the Boman dominion, as were also the Mattiaci, 
though situated on the right bank of the Bhine.’' A consider- 
able portion also of what was gatgra^iedUy included in Ger- 
many, being beyond the Bhine and the Danube, was in the 
time of Taoitas become annexed to the Boman territory and 
subjected to regular provincial government. This was the 
district known as the Decumates Agri, extending hrom the 
Bhine to the Danube, and comprising the greater part of the 
modem states of Baden and Wurtemberg.* 

§ 6. Beginning from the Hercynian Forest, and proceeding 
northwards, the first people was the important nation of the 
Chatti, who had figured so conspicuously in the wars with 
the Bomans. These may be placed without doubt in the 
modem B[esse, the name of which, according to German 
philologers, is derived from that of the Chatti. Beyond these, 
on the right bank of the Bhine, were the Dsipii and Tencteri, 
two nations already well known fiom their mention by Ciesar. 
Next to the Tenct^, still proceeding towards the north, lay 


* nin. H. N. It. 14, a. 28, $$ 99, 100. imperii et pan proTinds habentnr,’* 

' Wattiiini may be idaoed with- a K). 

out qneSIhm in the dia&iot of the The name of the Deomnatea Agil 
modem Maaaan, between the Main doea not oooor in any other writer; 

and the Lalm. They were already bat the diatriot in qneation oertaiidy 

noted for the hot nminga that ooootied continued in the honda of the Bnnana 

in their tendtoiy (Plin. B. N. ixxi. 2, until it waa wreeted from them by the 

{ 20). incieening power of tiie AlemannL At 

* Ita extent in the time of Taoitoa what time the exioting line of fortifi- 

oonnot be deOned, thon^ he expteaa^ eatiop, tiie remaina <n whioh mn be 

tella na that ita nranduy waa marked traoed at interrola from ttie Main 

byanartifloialUmltorlmeofde&noe, to tiie Danube^ waa oonatmoted we are 
and that it had been brought under unable to determine. (Bee ihia aulgect 
thefega]argoTenunentofBoine.(‘‘lfr« fully di a e uaaed Iqr Pk^ ChrmmSm, 
linitte aotokpiomotiaqaepiieaidiia^ainna nk 278-296.) 
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the territory previoiisly oocapied by the Bmoteri, but which 
had recently been conquered by the ChamaTi and Angpdyatu, 
who held driven out the Bructeri, and utterly destroyed them. 
This last statement is however certainly an exaggeration, as 
the Bructeri reappear in history, and are repeatedly men* 
tioned.* In front of the Chamavi and Angrivarii lay the 
Frisians, a powerful people, extending from the Bhine to 
the Ocean, and surrounding some vast lakes which had been 
navigated by Boman fleets.^ This obviously refers to the 
expeditions of Drusus and Germanicus already noticed. 

Having thus followed the west of Germany to the Ocean, he 
turns to the nations facing the north : the first of whom was 
the great people of the Chauci, who extended &om the 
frontiers of the Frisians to those of the Chatti, and were in 
the time of Tacitus one of the most powerful and illustrious 
nations in Germany. The Gherusci on the contrary, who 
adjoined the Chauci and Chatti on their fiank, had declined 
from their ancient valour, and come to be regarded as a stupid 
and slothful people. The Cimhri, who also dwelt in the same 
comer of Germany, adjoining the Ocean, had dwindled into a 
small tribe, though still retaining the fame of their ancient 
glorious exploits.^ 

In describing these portions of Germany, which lay nearest 
to the Boman frontier, there can be little doubt that Tacitus 
had authentic information both as to the names and position 
of the different tribes. But so little did he trouble himself 
with geographical details, that he has not in a single instance 
described their limits or situation with respect to the great 


* See Latham's Cfermania, p. 111. 

' They were divided into the Oieatei 
and Lesser Frisians. Tadtns adds: 
“ Utrseque nationes usque ad Oceanum 
Bheno prsstezuntur, amlnnntqne im- 
mensos insnper lacus, et Bomanis clas> 
sibuB navigates ” (o. S4). One of these 
lakes was unquestionably the same as 
is called by Mela Flevo, and which 
communicated both with the Rhine and 
the sea; but it is very probable that 


there mav have been a string of snob 
shallow lakes along the coast. See 
Chapter XX. p. 187. 

Tlie whole of this line of coast has 
been subjeot to frequent physical 
changes, owing to the irruptions of tire 
sea, which render it very dilBcult to 
understand its uioient geography, 

* OvrmaMa, c. 87. "Porva nnno 
civitas, sod gloria ingens.” 
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xiven bjr whidi the oonntry weiB tetyened — the Ems, the 
Weser, and the Elbe — so familiar to the Bomans during the 
wars of Dmsus and Germanicus : and he has merely indicated 
their relatiye position by the use of the yague terms “in 
front,” “in flanh,” or “at the back” of those preyiously 
described. Nor where he mentions the Cimbri and dilates on 
their past fame, does he take any notice of the great Cimbric 
Chersonese, which forms so important a feature in the physical 
geography of Northern Germany, and which was certainly 
well known to Pliny. ‘ 

§ 7. Tacitus now proceeds to describe the great nation of the 
Sueyi, which, as he expressly tells us, was not a special name 
of a particular people, but a general appellation including the 
tribes of a large part of Germany.* The first and most 
celebrated among them were the Semnones — a name well 
known to the Bomans from the days of Augustus — who 
claimed to be the most ancient and chief clan of the whole 
race: a pretension that was supported by the existence in 
their country of a sacred grove of peculiar sanctity. They 
were at the same time one of the most numerous tribes, 
boasting of not less than a hundred pagi or cantons.* Their 
neighbours the Langobardi on the contrary were a small 
people, though formidable from their courage and warlike 
deposition, which enabled them to maintain themselves' in the 
midt of the more powerful nations that surrounded them. 
Tacitus gives us no clue to their situation; and there then 
follows a list of seven other tribes, which he himself treats as 
of little importance, but among which occurs one name, that 
of the Angli, which is interesting as the first mention of the 
people that was destined to give name to England.' There is 


« FUn. H.N. It. 14, § 97. It is ra- 
that neither here nor else- 
where does Taoitas mention the name 
of the Teutones, whose fiune was so 
insepaiably oonneeted with that of the 
Cimbri, ^ who are noticed as an 
existing people of Germany both by 


Pliny and Ptolemy (Plin. 4b. § 99; 
PtoL a. 11, § 17). 

* "UajoiemenimOermanis partem 
obtlnent, propriis adhno nationibns 
nominibnsqne discreti qnanqnam in 
oommane Sneri Tooentor?’ aSS. 

* 0. 89. • a 40. 
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nothing, howeyer, to indicate their position, and it must not 
be hastily assomed that they ali^y occupied the district 
between the Elbe and the Eyder where we find them esta* 
blished at a later period. All these tribes he tells us united 
in the common worship of a deity whom he calls Nertha or 
Heriba, and identifies with Mother Earth : she had a sacred 
grove in an island in the Ocean, the position of which he 
doeS' not indicate, but which is generally supposed to be 
Heligoland.* 

§ 8. He now returns to the south of Germany, and the 
nations SMljoining the Danube. The first of these are the 
Hermunduri, who were a comparatively civilized people and 
carried on considerable intercourse with the Boman provincials 
on the other side of the Danube. Adjoining them were the 
Narisci, and then the Marcomanni and Quadi: all of them 
warlike nations, already known to the Bomans as such, and 
destined to become still more so at a later period. He appears 
to have regarded these tribes as extending eastwards to the 
confines of Dacia and Sarmatia.’ At the back of them (by 
which he must mean bounding them on the north) were the 
little known and probably unimportant tribes of the Marsigni, 
Oothini, Osi and Burii : and beyond them the Lygii, a grekt 
nation, who were already known by their war with the 
Marcomanni. Some of these nations — the Osi and Gothini — 
are distinctly said by Tacitus to be of non-Oemum origin; 
and it is very probable that there was considerably more 
admixture of Sarmatian — that is, of Slavonian — ^race, in these 
eastern parts of Germany, than he was aware of.* But it is a 


' Some writers, however, identify it 
with tile island of Biigen in the Baltic, 
which would of course be etmally re- 
garded by Tacitus as situated in the 
ocean; and where there certainly ex- 
isted fri>m a very early period a grove 
and lake of peculiar sanctify. 

< c. 43. 

• This may be admitted without 
pressing the conclusion so fur as has 
been done by Dr. Latham, who has 


laboured hard to makeout a Slavonian, 
or at least non^German chuacttf, for 
the tribes described bv Tadt^ in 
every case that admitted a possibilify 
of doubt, and to circumscribe the area 
of Germanic population within the 
narrowest possible limits. HUxiv of bis 
arguments appear to me very dubious 
and far-fetchM, while he is ready to 
discard far stronm presumptions on 
the other side of ue question. 
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hopeless task to follow out in detail the ethnography of these 
various nations. Tacitus speaks of this part of Suevia as 
traversed by a great range of continuous mountains, by which 
he probably meant the Sudeten and their offshoots : and he 
places the Lygians heyond these. In the same part of 
Germany were the Gothones, as well as the Rugii and 
Lemovii, who adjoined the Ocean.^ There can be no doubt 
that the name of tho Rugii is still retained by the island of 
Riigen in the Baltic — which was of course termed by Tacitus 
the Northern Ocean — and we thus obtain one fixed point for 
the geographical arrangement of these northern tribes. 

It is unfortunately the only one. His Lemovii are other- 
wise unknown: and when he speaks of the JEstyans as 
inhabiting “the right shore of tho Suevian sea,” his ideas 
of the geography are so vague, that we know not what sense 
to attach to the phrase. The ^styans, according to his 
account, were the people in whose country amber was prin- 
cipally found : and this affords us some clue to their position, 
which may be assigned to the sea-coast of East and West 
Prussia — and perhaps extended west of tho Vistula.^ Beyond 
these he mentions in a vague and general way, the Peucini or 
Bastarnm, the Venedi, and the Fenni : but adds that he is in 
doubt whether to regard them as of German or Sarmatian race. 
The Fenni, whose name here appears for the first time,* are 


» c. 43. 

* Germama, c. 45. His account of 
tlio manner in wliich tlie amber was 
found, is very correct, and his observa- 
tions on the naturo and probable origin 
of the substance itself are very curious 
and interesting. He tells us it was 
called by them “ glesum,” a term pro- 
bably connected with the German 
word “ Glas.” 

■ Thero can be little doubt that the 
name of the ^styi was a German ap- 
pellation, and was in realitjr equivalent 
to •• men of the east.’* Tliis is confirmed 
by tho different form Ostyroi (’flffrioToi) 
preserved by Stnibo from Pythcas, 
which doubtless refers to tho same 
people (Stmbo, i. p. 63 ; compare Steph. 


Ilyz. 8. V. 'Cla’Ti&u€s). Whether they 
were of German or Barmatian race is a 
point that wo have no means of deter- 
mining. 

* Tiiere can be no doubt that the 
Fenni were Finm^ but it does not there- 
fore follow that Tacitus’s information 
extended beyond tho Gulf of Finland ; 
there were doubtless in his time tribes 
of Finnish extraction extending much 
fiirther south. 

It may be observed that the name of 
Finns is that by which they are known 
to the Germans; not a native appel- 
lation. It therefore confirms what we 
might otherwise have naturally inferred, 
that Tacitus derived all his information 
concerning these nations from Germaii 
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described as a very rude and barbarous people, having no 
fixed dwellings, subsisting only on hunting, and using arrows 
tipped with bone. 

§ 9. We have seen that in the time of Pliny vague rumours 
had already reached his ears of the existence of vast islands 
in the northern seas. Tacitus had probably heard the same, 
though he does not attempt to assign them any definite locality, 
contenting himself with describing the “states of the Suiones” 
as situated in the Ocean itself:® but he apparently places 
them north of the Kugii and Lemovii, just where the southern 
provinces of Sweden would first come to be known. But it is 
singular that while ho is the first writer to mention the name 
which has been perpetuated in that of the modern Sweden, he 
has no trace of those of Scandia and Scandinavia applied 
by other writers of antiquity, both before and after his time, 
to the supposed great island of the north. Ho describes the 
Suiones as a Siievian race — probably a more inference from 
the resemblance of name — and ascribes to the same stock 
another people termed the Sitones, whom ho describes as 
adjoining the Suiones, and resembling them in all respects 
except that they were governed by a woman.® Beyond the 
Suiones to the north ho has the usual fable of a sluggish and 
immoveable sea, coupled with the true fact that the light 
of the setting sun was prolonged till it mingled with that of 
sunrise.’ 

§ 10. When we compare the statements furnished us by 


sources. The same remark applies to 
the Venedi, who are obviously tlie 
Wends — the name by whicli the Ger- 
mans always designate the neighbour- 
ing Slavonian populations ; but which 
is no more a national name than that 
of Walsch, wluch they apply in like 
manner to the Latin races on their 
southern frontiers. 

* “Suionum hinc civitates, ipso in 
Oceano ” (c. 44). They had numerous 
fleets of ships built as those of the 
Vencti are described by Cicsur, with 
double prows. 

“ “ Suionibus Sitomini genhis eem- 


tinuantur ; cetera similes uno differniit 
quod femina dominatur ” (c. 45). 

This report has been explained, 
plausibly enough, by tlie suggestion 
that the Sitones were a Finnish race, 
wlio would be called in their own 
language Qvc'nns or Ovens, a term 
readily confused witli the Swcdisli 
‘ quinnji,* a woman, so that Cvena-land 
would bo undcrstoo<l as quinna-hind or 
“ terra fcminaruni ** us it is actually 
called by Adam of Bremen. (See Zeiiss, 
die iJeuMien, p. 157. Latham’s 6fer- 
manitr, p. 174.) 

’ Ibid. 
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Tacitus concerning the names and distribution of the different 
nations of Germany vrith those given by earlier writers, such 
as Pliny, Mela and Strabo, or with the statements of Ptolemy 
half a century later, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
great diversity between them — a diversity certainly not to be 
explained solely, or even principally, by actual changes in the 
population. It is evident that in many cases the name only 
had been changed, while in others the increased importance 
acquired by one tribe over those of its immediate neighbour- 
hood, had led to their being all included under the one 
general appellation; while on the other hand tribes once 
considerable had dwindled into insignificance, and their names 
were in consequence omitted. In some instances probably 
general names were given or assumed on the formation of new 
leagues or confederacies, in the manner that we know to have 
taken place at a later period in regard to the Franks and the 
Alemanni. 


Section 3. — Progress of Roman Arms — Extension of the 

Empire. 

§ 1. The period from the deiith of Domitian (a.d. 96) to t)iat 
of Marcus Aurelius in A.l>. 180, was that during which the 
Homan Empire attained to the highest point of its power and 
prosperity. But its limits were very little enlarged beyond 
what they had been in the time of Augustus. The policy 
adopted by the founder of the Empire, and which wtis said to 
have been consecrated by his testament, as a fundamental 
maxim for the guidance of his successors — not to extend the 
frontiers beyond the Bhine, the Danube and the Euphrates — 
was in fact observed with trifling exceptions until the time of 
Trajan. That monarch was the first to carry his arms, with a 
view to the permanent annexation of provinces, beyond the 
Danube on the one side, and the Euphrates on the other. 

On the side of the Danube indeed his hostilities were ccr- 
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tainly not unprovoked. The "rugged Dacians,”® who, even 
in the time of Augustus, were looked upon as one of the most 
formidable foes that hung upon the outskirts of the newly-con- 
solidated monarchy, but of whom we hear but little for nearly 
a century afterwards, had during the reign of Domitian risen 
into much greater importance, and assumed all at once a 
threatening attitude. For this change they were indebted 
principally to a chief named Decebalus, who appears, as was so 
often the case with barbarian nations, to have consolidated the 
tribes, which at other times were practically independent, into 
one united people, and thus constituted a really formidable 
power.® With this force he invaded the Boman province of 
Moesia, defeated the governor, Appius Sabinus, and carried his 
victorious arms through the whole province. This formidable 
inroad compelled Domitian to take the field in person, but he 
soon gave up the command to a general named Cornelius 
Fuscus, who not only drove the Dacians out of Mcesia, but fol- 
lowed them across the Danube into their own country, where 
however he was surrounded by the enemy and his whole army 
cut to pieces. This disaster — apparently the greatest that 
had befallen the Boman arms since that of Varus — was in some 
measure repaired by another Boman general named Julianus, 
who defeated the Dacians at a place called Tapae, and advanced 
into the immediate neighbourhood of their capital. But the 
peace ultimately concluded (a.d. 91) was far from advantageous 
to Borne, and not only left the Dacians in possession of their 
former territories, but sanctioned the payment, in a more or 
less direct form, of a yearly tribute.^ 

§ 2. This state of things Trajan would not allow to continue. 


* * ** Dacus asper.” Horat. Carm, i. 
35,9. 

9 Very little is known of Decebalus : 
but it is certain that this name was in 
reality only a regal title. His real 
name was lliurpaneus or Dorpaneus, as 
he is called by Orosius (viii. 10) and 
Jomandes {de Iteh, Get, c. 13). 

> Dion. Gass. IxviL 6-10 ; Oros. I, c. ; 


Jomandes, 0 . The few facts that are 
preserved to us concerning these cam- 
paigns against the Dacians, are brought 
together and arranged by Dr. Imhof 
(JO. Flavius DomitianuSf pp. 54-60). It 
appears that Domitian studiously sought 
to conceal the magnitude of the losses 
sustained by Fuscus. 
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In A.D. 101 lie crossed the Danube at the head of his army, 
penetrated into the heart of the country now called Transyl- 
vania, where he defeated the forces of Decebalus at Tapae, and 
ultimately compelled the Dacian monarch to sue for peace 
on humiliating terms. But these were not long observed by 
the barbarian king, and Trajan soon found himself compelled 
to cross the Danube a second time (a.d. 104) in order to chas- 
tise him for their infraction. This second campaign ended in 
the total defeat and death of Decebalus, the capture of his 
capital, Sarmizegethusa ; and the reduction of his kingdom to 
a Koman province.^ Unfortunately we have hardly any geo- 
graphical details concerning these campaigns : nor are we able 
to determine with any certainty the limits of the Roman pro- 
vince of Dacia. But the site of Sarmizegethusa — which re- 
ceived a Koman colony and assumed the titles of Ulpia 
Trajana, but still continued to be known under its barbarous 
ancient name,® — is well established at Varhely, near the pass 
called the Iron Gate. Apulum also, on the site of the modern 
Karlsburg, became the centre of an important mining district, 
the gold mines of which were diligently worked by the 
Romans:^ but with these two exceptions, no towns of any 
importance seem to have arisen in the country : and it is pro- 
bable that the Roman authority was little more than nominal 
over a large part of the tract which in later times bore the 
name of Dacia. So far as we can discern, the conquests of 
Trajan were confined to Transylvania, with the adjoining dis- 
trict of the Banat, extending as far as the Theiss, on the west ; 
and comprising the portion of Wallachia west of the river 


* Dion. Gass. Ixviii. c. 6-14 ; Eutro- 
pius, viii. 2; Aiirel. Yust.de Cxsaribus. 
Tlie death of Decebalus and reduction 
of Dacia to a province did not take 
place till the year 106. (See Clinton’s 
Fnftti Romani, vol. i. p. 92.) 

’ This is still found in inscriptions 
from the time of Trajan to that of the 
youngest Gk>rdian. On these the city 
assumes the titles of Colonia Ulpia 
Triijana Sarmizegethusa. 


^ A curious proof of this is aiforded 
by the discovery on several occasions of 
Roman tablets relating to the working 
of the mines, still retaining the original 
writing in a cursive character. Tlioy 
wefo hrst found in 1788 at a place 
Ciilled Veres Patak, near Abrud Banya, 
and have been since discovered in 
several neighbouring localities. (See 
Mommsen, Inscr, lUyrici, part 2, pp. 

I 920-966.) 
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Alnta, between the Southern Carpathians and the Danube.^ 
It was in order to secure the connection of the province thus 
constituted with the rest of the empire that Trajan built a 
stone bridge across the Danube, just below the celebrated 
rapids of the Iron Gates.® 

§ 3. The successes of Trajan in the East were of a more 
brilliant character, though their effects were less durable. 
The power of the Parthian monarchy was undoubtedly far 
less formidable in his time than it had formerly been, and 
internal dissensions among rival competitors to the throne 
had broken its strength and cohesion. Trajan thus met with 
con^parativety little resistance when, in a.d. 114, he turned 
his arms against the Parthians. The possession of Armenia 
was as usual the immediate cause of the dispute: and that 
country became the first prize of the conqueror, who, instead 
of placing on the throne a dependent king, according to 
the policy of his predecessors, at once annexed the whole 
kingdom as a Eoman province. He soon followed up this 
advanhige by the conquest of the northern part of Meso 2 )o- 
tamia, as far as Nisibis and Singara ; and the territory thus 
acquired was in like manner immediately constituted into a 
province. 

The next year (a.d. 116) he crossed the Tigris into Adiabene, 
and made himself master of the whole of that country, which 
was in its turn formally annexed to the Roman Empire under 
the name of Assyria, after which he descended the Tigris with 
a fleet, took Seleucia, Babylon, and the Parthian capital of 
Ctesiphon, and thence sailed without opposition down the river 


* The whole history of the province 
of Dacia — the latest addition to the 
Roman Empire, and the first to be 
abandoned — is very obscure : but it | 
does not appear that it ever permanently j 
exceeded the limits above defined. 
Neither the main part of Wallachia 
(east of the Aluta) nor Moldavia was 
ever brought under the regular do- 
minion of Rome. The statement of 
Entropius (viii. 2} that the new pro- 


vince was 1000 miles in circuit is an 
absurd exaggeration : but it scorns to 
show that the nominal extent of the 
territory comprised within it was much 
larger than the part really occupied. 
See Note A. p. 510. 

* Some remains of it are still visible 
at a place called Turn Severin, a few 
miles below Orsova. Its construction 
is described in detail by Dion Cassius, 
Ixviii. c. 13. 
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to the Persian Grulf.^ The statement that he navigated the 
ErythrsBan Sea and the Ocean is of course only to be under- 
stood of the Persian Gulf. But the stories of his desire to 
follow the example of Alexander, and of his fitting out a fleet 
for the conquest of India, suflSciently show the importance 
attached to this exploit : which he was certainly the first and 
last Boman Emperor to accomplish. 

But this was the limit of his progress. His conquests had 
been too rapid to be secure, and he was now recalled to Mesopo- 
tamia, where the inhabitants of several of the newly-conquered 
cities had broken out into insurrection, so that he had to retake 
in succession Nisibis, Edessa, and Seleucia; all of which suc- 
cumbed to his arms, but he was foiled in all his efforts to reduce 
the comparatively insignificant fortress of Hatra.® His death 
in the following year (a.d. 117) cut short his ambitious projects ; 
and one of the first acts of his successor Hadrian was formally 
to abandon the throe new provinces which had been annexed 
by Trajan — Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria — and return 
to the old-established frontier of the Euplirates. But while 
Trajan’s own conquests in the East were thus speedily given 
up, the Koman Empire received one permanent addition 
in this quarter, in the province which was dignified by the 
name of Arabia.® This included the districts south and 
east of Palestine, extending from the neighbourhood of 
Damascus to the head of the JElanitic Gulf, and contained the 
two important cities of Bostra and Petra : both of which were 


^ Dion. Cass. Ixviii. 26-29; Eutrop. 
viii. 

* Hutrn, wliich still rutalns the name 
of £1 Hadhr, is situated about 20 miles 
W. of the Euphratc's, and 50 S. of 
Mosul. It was again besieged without 
effect by Sept. Severus in 199 (Hero- 
dian, iii. 9). Its strength was mainly 
derived from its position in the midst 
of deserts, which rendered the situation 
of the besiegers intolerable; but its 
fortifications themselves appear to have 
been of a fonnidable description. Its 
ruins wore first visited and dcscribod 


by Dr. Ross in 1836. (See Journal of 
Geogr. Soc, vol. ix. pp. 467-470.) 

^ It hud been subdued and annexed 
by the legate Cornelius Palma in a.d. 
107 (Dion. Cass. LwiiL 14. See also 
Ammianus Marcellinus, xiv. 8, § 13). 
Damascus, which had hitherto nomin- 
ally retained its native rulers, was at 
the same time formally incorporated in 
the Roman province of Syria. Palmyra 
also was probably annexed to the em- 
pire at the same period. In the time of 
Pliny, as we have seen, it was still in- 
dependent. 
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at this period centres of a flourishing trade ; which was carried 
on by caravans from ^lana on the Ked Sea through Petra to 
Damascus and Palmyra. 

§ 4. The reign of his successor Hadrian presented a great 
contrast to the warlike career of Trajan. During the twenty- 
one years that he occupied the throne (a.d. 117-138) he 
engaged in no military enterprises of any importance, and 
with the exception of some trifling hostilities with barbarian 
tribes on the frontiers, the empire was free from all external 
wars. On the other hand the administrative talents of Hadrian 
were of the highest order, and both in civil and military affairs 
the system that he introduced for the regulation of the empire 
continued with trifling alterations till the time of Constantine. 
The same inquiring spirit which led him to investigate for 
himself the minutest details of the administration, rendered 
him also desirous to visit in person all the different parts of 
the vast empire under his rule ; and in pursuance of this design 
he is said to have visited in succession every province of the 
empire. But unfortunately the meagre accounts which are all 
that are preserved to us, do not enable us to follow his progress 
in detail. Nor indeed could it in any case possess much 
geographical interest : though it would doubtless contribute 
something to enable us to form a fuller and more correct pic- 
ture of the Itoman Empire. 

We learn only that he commenced his grand tour ” in the 
year 120 by visiting Gaul, and the adjoining parts of Germany, 
from whence he passed over into Britain, where lie devoted much 
attention to the afiairs of the province, and marked his sojourn 
with a perpetual monument, by ordering the construction of a 
wall from sea to sea, extending from the mouth of the Tyne to 
that of the Solway.^ We have seen that Agricola thirty years 


1 ** Britanniam petiit in qua multa 
correxit, murumquo per octo^inta millia 

C uum primus duxit, qui barbaros 
lanosquo dividoret.” Spartianus, 
Vit. Hadriani, c. 11. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into 


the various questions tliat have been 
raised by English archaeologists in 
regard to the great work of the Human 
Wall, of which such remarkable remains 
are still extant. 1 will content myself 
with exprecsing my entire cuuciirreiiee 
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before had not only carried his arms into the wilds of Caledonia, 
but had occupied the narrow isthmus between the Clyde and 
the Forth with a continuous line of forts.’ In abandoning this 
advanced line of defence, and falling back upon one more than 
sixty miles farther south, Hadrian was acting in accordance 
with the same cautious policy that had led him to abandon the 
newly-acquired provinces beyond the Euphrates, and disposed 
him to adopt the same measure in regard to Dacia also.’ But 
his judgement was fully justified by the result — the Bomans 
having never established more than a precarious and temporary 
authority beyond the line of the Tyne and Solway, while 
Hadrian’s wall continued to oppose a formidable barrier to the 
incursions of the northern barbarians, until the final withdrawal 
of the Boman arms from Britain. 

§ 5. The next year he returned to Gaul, and from thence 
proceeded into Spain, where he wintered at Tarraco, to which 
place he summoned a general assembly of deputies from all 
parts of the country. We do not learn however that he visited 
the more remote districts of Spain, with which he was perhaps 
already acquainted, being himself a native of that country.* 
But it was probably on this occasion that he crossed into 
Mauretania, a province that was still disturbed by frequent 
insurrections, but in which the presence of the emperor estab- 
lished tranquillity for a time. He now appears to have returned 
to Borne, but was soon called away to the East by the apprehen- 
sions of a war with Parthia, which he however succeeded in 
averting by negotiations and a personal interview with tho 
Parthian king. Thence he returned through Asia Minor and 
the islands of the ^gean to Greece, where he visited Athens, 
and began the great series of splendid works with which he 

with Mr.^ Gollingwood Bruce and the Latinx, forming port of the Corpus 

other writers who consider the main Inseriptionum Latinarum, vol. vii. pp. 

structure of the wall itself to be the 99-165. 

original work of Hadrian, as described * Tacit. Agricola, c. 23. 

in the above passage. The whole sub- * Eutrop. viii. 6. 

ject is fhlly examined, and all tlie * He was bom, liko his predecessor 

ancient authorities brought together, by Trajan, at Itolica, near Seville. Eutrop. 

Utthner, iu his imeriptimes Briiannisn L c. 
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adorned that city. He thence proceeded by sea to Sicily, 
where he ascended Mount j^tna, and then again returned to 
Borne. The next year he paid a visit to Africa, and in 130 set 
out again for the East. On this second journey he traversed 
the whole of Asia Minor, including Cappadocia, then passed 
through Syria and the Boman province of Arabia to Egypt, 
where he had the misfortune to lose his favourite Antinous, and 
did not finally return to Borne till the year 134. Throughout 
his peregrinations he not only bestowed the most minute care 
upon the organization and correction of administrative details, 
but he adorned a large part of the towns and cities which he 
visited with new works of public utility or ornament ; which 
long continued to attest the benefit of his presence.® At the 
same time he appears to have visited all the interesting spots 
ill each locality, and went through the prescribed routine of 
sight-seeing ” that was considered incumbent on the curious 
traveller. Thus we find him ascending Mount iEtna and 
Mount Casius in Syria in order to behold the sunrise, and 
gazing on the Euxine from what was supposed to be the 
same spot where Xenophon and his companions first caught 
sight of its waters.® 

§ 6. The above meagre outline of the imperial travels is 
derived from the Augustan historian, Spartianus;’ it is con- 
firmed, and to a certain extent supplemented, by the evidence 
of coins, from which we learn that among the provinces which 
he visited in person were Bithynia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, Arabia, and Judaea; as well as the nearer regions of 

* A summary review of the menu- to the identification of the real spot 

ments and public works thus erected from which Xenophon and his com- 
by Hadrian, most of which are known panions first caught sight of the Euxine: 
to us by extant inscriptions, will be it only shows that it was associated by 
found in Gregorovius {Guch. des tradition with a particular spot — ^pro- 
Kaisers Hadrian, pp. 200-223). bably that whore travelkTS descenaing 

• This is attested by Arrian (Peripltts, by the ordinary road to Trebizond first 
§ 1) Kal ed\atr(ray rod Ev^tlvou came in sight of the sea : and it appears 
i(rfi€voi KaTflBofi€y, BQeinrfp Kal atvoiftau certain that this was not the point 
ixeivos Kal <fl. The spot was marked where the interesting scene described 
and the event commemorated by the in the Anabasis took place. See Note 
erectioti of a statue of the emperor. Of P to Chapter X. 

course this proves nothing witli regard ' Vit. Hadriani, cc. 9-14. 
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Bhsetia, Noricum, Moesia, Dacia, Macedonia and Thrace. Such 
authorities can however obviously furnish no geographical 
details ; nor do they supply any additional means of determin- 
ing the chronological sequence or order of his visits to the 
respective provinces.® 

An additional evidence of the diligence with which he 
sought for detailed information concerning the several pro- 
vinces of his empire, as well as the neighbouring tribes and 
nations that adjoined its frontiers, is found in a little work 
that has accidentally been preserved to us, and which consti- 
tutes the only geographical memorial of his reign. This is 
the treatise commonly known as the Pebiplus op the Exjxinb 
Sea, which was composed by Flavius Abeianus of Nicomedia, 
so well known for his valuable history of Alexander the Great. 
It differs essentially in character from all other writings of 
the same description, being in fact only a report or dispatch 
addressed by the writer in his ofScial capacity to the emperor, 
not a regular treatise intended for the use of the public. 

It appears to have been drawn up while Arrian was himself 
governor of the united provinces of Cappadocia and Pontus, 
in which capacity he thought it necessary to visit in person 
the part of his government adjoining the Euxine, and examine 
the condition of the Boman fortresses and outposts qn its 
shores. In so doing he descended from the interior to Tra- 
pezus, and thence proceeded by sea to Dioscurias, then called 
Sebastopolis, which at this time constituted the farthest out- 
post of the Boman Empire in this direction. But having 
heard at the same time that Cotys, king of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus, was dead, and looking forward in consequence to the 
probability of the Emperor’s interference in the affairs of that 
petty kingdom,® he collected information also concerning the 

■ Note B. p. 517. effigies and titles of the successive 

* The relations of the kingdom of the monarchs : on the other the head of 
Bosporus (the capital of wliich was the reigning Roman emperor. A series 
PaiiticapsBum) with the Roman Empire of such coins is preserved from Augustus 
at this period, are well shown by its to Constantine, 
coins, which bear on the one side the 
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coast and details of the voyage from Dioscurias thither, and 
completes the Periplus by giving a brief general account of 
the navigation along the northern and western shores of the 
Euxine, to the entrance of the Thracian Bosporus, as he had 
previously given a more detailed description of its southern 
shore from that point to Trapczus,^ 

§ 7. The document in question has therefore a kind of 
authority that can be claimed by few geographical records 
preserved to us from antiquity ; and though, from its relating 
to a region so long familiar both to Greeks and Eomans as the 
Euxine, it could not pretend to make any great addition to 
positive geographical knowledge, it is unquestionably one of 
the most accurate and authentic treatises of the kind tliat wo 
possess. The analysis of the details would be foreign to the 
scope of the present work. But it is worth while to point out 
the state of geographi(?al information that it indicates. Such 
a report, addressed to the emperor by one of the governors of 
his provinces, Avould have been wholly useless and uncalled 
for, had the Eomans possessed anything like a geographical 
survey, or trustworthy map of the coasts of the Euxine. It 
contains in fact nothing more than a detailed Periplus of these 
coasts, giving the distances from point to point, with the 
names of headlands, rivers, &c., as well as towns. The bearings 
are very rarely given ; and it is only in a few cases that he 
states the direct distance from one remote point to another. 
Of the general form and dimensions of the Euxine he tells us 
nothing, but these were doubtless supposed to be well known. 
He however departs from the erroneous notion so long enter- 
tained by the Greeks that Dioscurias was the extreme eastern 
point of the Euxine, and considers the Apsarus * as the limit in 


* The Periplus of Arrian is inserted 
in Hudson’s Geographi Chrxei Miiwreg, 
vol. iii. as well as in the more recent 
edition of the same writers by 0. 
Muller, Paris 1855. An English trans- 
lation, with notes and dissertations, 
was published by Falconer at Oxford 
in 1805; but it is of little value from 


the defective character of the materials 
at his command for the modem geo- 
graphy of the Black Sea. 

^ The Apsarus is a small stream, 
which ho places at 150 stadia west of 
the Acampsis, a large and navigable 
river, which we are enabled to identify 
with the Tchoruk Su, the only really 
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that direction, from whence the coast trends towards the north 
as far as the river Chobus, and from thence to Singames, 
where it turned slightly to the west as far as Dioscurias.’ 
During the latter part of this voyage he tells us, he had a full 
view of Mount Caucasus, which he considered about the same 
height as the Celtic Alps. One of its summits, named Stro- 
hilus, was pointed out as that to which Prometheus was reported 
to have been attached ; this may probably have been Mount 
Elbrouz, the highest summit of the whole chain, and which is 
conspicuous from this part of the coast.* 

Arrian gives us no information as to the mode in which 
the distances were calculated, but there can be no doubt 
that, as in other similar cases, they were merely simple esti- 
mates. They will be found however in general to present 
a pretty close approximation to the truth: though he falls 
into the error so common among ancient geographers of 
reckoning the whole distance from one point to another as 
equal to the sum of the short distances between the inter- 
mediate points, so that while the details are pretty near 
correct the general results are considerably in excess of the 
truth.* It may however be admitted that he wrote, like the 
authors of other Peripli, solely with a view to navigators along 
the coast, not for the instruction of the geographical student. 
And regarded from this point of view it must be acknowledged 
that he has furnished us with a “ Handbook to the coasts of 
the Black Sea ” far exceeding in copiousness and accuracy of 


important river on this part of the 
coast. It is described in more detail 
by Procopius (JB. G, iv. 2. p. 567), who 
tells us that it was culled Boas in the 
upper part of its course, and Acampsis 
in the lower. 

* Peripl. o. 16. But though Arrian 
had the courage to deviate from the 
received tradition and form his judge- 
ment from his own observation, his 
conclusion is again slightly erroneous : 
the mouth of the Fhosis, where the 
Bomans at this time had' a fortified 


station, being farther east than that of 
tlie Tchoruk Su or Acampsis. 

* Ibid. The Caucasus, as is well 
known, exceeds the Alps in lieight; 
but to a passing observer the aspect 
of the two chains is strikingly similar. 

* In regard to the Palus Mseotis, of 
which he speaks only from hearsay, ho 
gives* as usual a very exaggerated esti- 
mate of its dimensions, stating it to be 
9000 stadia (900 G. miles) in circum- 
ference, § 29. 
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detail anything that was at the disposal of the modem navi- 
gator until quite recent times.® 

§ 8. The long and peaceful reign of Hadrian’s successor, 
Antoninus Pius (a.d. 138-161) presents scarcely any materials 
to the historian^ and it is equally barren in respect to the 
extension of geographical knowledge. The frontier provinces 
indeed were not undisturbed, and the imperial generals found 
occasion to repress insurrections or hostile incursions on the 
part of the Moors, Germans, and Dacians. But the only one 
of these local wars which deserves a passing notice in this 
place, is that which was carried on in Britain by Lollius 
Urbicus. Unfortunately we are wholly without details con- 
cerning it ; we know only that he waged war with the Cale- 
donians, and that he departed from the policy of Hadrian in 
regard to the limits of the Eoman province, and followed the 
example of Agricola in establishing the frontier between the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde; the isthmus between which he 
fortified with a continuous rampart or earthen wall from one 
sea to the other.^ The construction of this is attested by the 
extant remains, as well as by numerous inscriptions.® But of 
his military proceedings we know nothing ; and although it is 
probable that many of the Eoman forts and fortified camps, of 
which the remains are still visible north of the barrier thus 
erected, may be ascribed to him rather than to Agricola, this is 


* A ^lanco at the map of tho Euxine 
prefixed to the Dissertation of Falconer 
(4to. Lond. 1805) will show Low far 
removed geographers were even at the 
commencement of the present century 
from a really accurate knowledge of 
the Black Sea. Throughout the dis- 
sertation itself the want of recent infor- 
mation to compare with the details 
furnished by Arrian is strikingly ap- 
parent. 

^ *'Britannos per Lollium Urbicum 
vicit legatum, alio murocmspiticio snm- 
motis barbaris ducto.’* Jul. Gapitolin. 
Antoninus Fius, c. 5. This is all that 
we learn from history : the rest is sup- 


plied by the remains of the work itself, 
and by the inscriptions that have been 
found along the line, which are fortun- 
ately both numerous and instructive. 

” These are all given, and fully illus- 
trated by Hiibner in the Jnscriptiones 
BritannieaSf pp. 191-205. The definite 
character of the information they supply • 
presents a marked contrast with that 
of the insc^riptions found along the 
line of tho wall of Hadrian. A full 
account of the remains of the work 
itself, and of the fortified camps along 
its line will be found in Stuart’s 
Ckiledonia Romana^ 4to. Edinb. 1845, 
chap. iv. 
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nothing but a mere conjecture.* We may surmise also that the 
increased knowledge of the northern parts of Britain displayed 
by Ptolemy, shortly after this time, was due in great part to 
the campaigns of LoUius; and that he actually carried his 
arms as far north as the Moray Firth, and even established a 
fortified station on its shores.^ 

§ 9. We hear nothing from the meagre historians of the 
period of any other military expeditions beyond the limits of 
the Boman Empire during this reign. But there can be no 
doubt that the long period of more than forty years during 
which the Boman Empire, under the successive rule of 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, enjoyed the advantages of peace 
and tranquillity, while it was at the very height of its power 
and extent, must have contributed greatly to the extension of 
its commercial relations with the surrounding countries ; and 
that we are indebted in great measure to this source for the 
enlarged geographical knowledge of which we find such 
abundant evidence in the work of Ptolemy. Unfortunately 
we possess such very scanty information respecting the period 
in question, that we are wholly unable to trace in detail the 
progress of this extension, or to present anything like a com- 
plete picture of the relations of the Boman Empire, whether 
commercial or diplomatic, with the nations beyond .their 
borders. A single circumstance, preserved to us from a wholly 


* No Boman inscriptions have been 
found beyond the line of the rampart, 
except one at Ardoch, about 20 miles 
north of the Vallum of Antoninus, 
where there are extensive remains of a 
Boman camp, and this affords no evi- 
dence of its date. The attempts to 
illustrate the ancient topogrraphy of this 
part of Britain, and to assig:n names to 
the forts and stations of which remains 
are still extant, which have been made 
in the work of Stuart (quoted in the 
preceding note) and in the earlier 
work of General Boy (Military Anti- 
quitia of the Romans in Britain^ fol. 
Lond. 1793) are unfortunately alto- 
gether vitiated by the reliance placed 


by both writers on the work ascribed to 
Bichard of Cirencester, the spuiious 
character of which is now universally 
acknowledged. 

^ This is the rcrsptarhv <rrpar6fr€Zov 
(Ptol. ii. 8, § 13) a name obviously a 
translution of the Boman Gastra Alata 
— which would appear by the latitude 
and longitude assigned to it to have 
been situated somewhere on the Moray 
Firth. No notice of such a place is 
foudd in any other writer, and the 
Latin form Alata Castra is not found 
in any ancient author, though intro- 
duced into modern maps on the autho- 
rity of the spurious Bichard of Ciren- 
cester. 
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different quarter, reveals in a striking manner the existence 
of such relations to an extent that we should otherwise have 
little expected. This is the fact, recorded by the Chinese 
historians, of the arrival at the court of the Chinese emperor 
Hiwanti in a.d. 166, of an embassy from Antun, king of 
Tathsin, the name by which the Boman Empire had long 
been known to the Chinese.* There can therefore be no doubt 
that the name of Antun is no other than Antoninus, and that 
the embassy in question must have been dispatched by the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius shortly after his accession to the 
throne. This curious notice tends at once to explain and to 
confirm the evidence afforded by the work of Ptolemy, com- 
posed about the same time, of a widely extended acquaintance 
with these remote regions of Eastern Asia, though of a very 
imperfect character. 

To the same period also must apparently be referred the 
expeditions of the two Boman generals, Septimius Flaccus 
and Julius Maternus, into the interior of Africa ; but as the 
scanty information that we possess concerning them is derived 
wholly from the brief notice of them by Marinus of Tyre, 
their consideration will best be reserved for the next chapter. 


* See Colonel Yule’s Cathay and the 
Way thither, vol. i. p. Ixii. I must refer 
my readers to the same authority for 
an account of the knowledge previously 
possessed by the Chinese of the great 
empire in the far west, of which they 
had much the same sort of vague idea 


that the Romans and Greeks had of 
China. There were few people who 
succeeded in reaching so remote a 
region *' remsirks one writer, in almost 
the very words employed by the author 
of the Periplus in regard to Thinie. 
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NOTE A, p. 505. 

DACIA. 

Though the name of Dacia was applied by the Bomans in a 
much wider sense, the part of the country which was permanently 
occupied by them seems practically to have been almost confined 
to Transylvania. Throughout the western part of that province 
Boman inscriptions and antiquities are found in considerable 
numbers, while scarcely any occur beyond its limits. The broad 
marshy plains of Hungary (east of the Theiss), and those of Wal- 
lachia on the south were probably still occupied by pastoral and 
nomad tribes, and never became the abode of any more perma- 
nent settlerB. 

Our knowledge of the geography of the Boman province is 
derived only from Ptolemy (iii. 8), together with three lines of 
route given in the Tabula Peutingeriana ; the Antonine Itj^ierary 
furnishing no routes in Dacia. But considerable assistance has been 
derived irom inscriptions, and the evidence of existing remains ; 
and the researches of local antiquarians have enabled them to 
determine some points with a reasonable degree of certainty. The 
most northern of the places thus fixed is Porolissns, the site of 
which is placed at Mojgrad, in the extreme north-west comer of 
Transylvania, on the slope of the Carpathians towards the plains 
of Hungary. The main line of route led thither from Sarmizege- 
thusa (Varhely) through Apulum (Karlsburg), Potaissa (Thorda) 
and Napoca (Klausenburg), all of which may be considered as satis- 
factorily determined. Another line of road led from the Danube 
up the valley of the Aluta, and across the pass of the Yulkan, into 
Transylvania, where it joined the preceding route at Apulum. 
The occurrence of a place called Castra Trajana on this line of road 
(Tab. Pent.) renders it probable that this was the line of advance 
followed by Trajan during his second campaign ; and a milestone 
bearing his name found near Thorda shows that the Boman arms 
were carried in his reign into the very’ heart of Transylvania. But 
it was not till a later period that Apulum, Napoca and Porolissns 
were raised to the dignity of Boman colonies. 

The inscriptions found in Dacia are fully collected, and their 
bearings on the geography of the country, as well as the adminis- 
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tration of the province, ably discussed by Mommsen in the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, vol. iii. part 1 ; a work in which he has 
made use of all the materials collected by local authorities, and 
which may be considered as altogether superseding those of earlier 
writers on the same subject. 

Ptolemy describes Dacia as bounded by the Tibisciis (Theiss) 
on the west, and extending as far as the Hierasus on the east ; a 
name not found in any other author, but which may probably be 
identified with the Sereth, a considerable river, that flows into the 
Danube a short distance above its confluence with the Pruth. It 
is singular that the name of the latter river, though known to 
Herodotus, is not found in Ptolemy. The strip of country west of 
the Theiss, intercepted between that river and the Danube, was in 
the time of Ptolemy still occupied by an independent tribe of Sar- 
matian origin, whom he terms the Jazyges Metanastas (iii. 7), 
evidently in order to distinguish them from the more important 
people of the same name, who were still found on the northern 
shores of the Euxine, adjoining the Boxolani. But the period of 
their emigration, and the occasion of their establishment in this 
region are wholly unknown. 

It is one of the most curious facts in the ethnography of Europe 
that while Dacia was one of the latest provinces added to the 
Roman Empire and one of the earliest given up (having been 
finally abandoned by Aurelian in a.d. 270), the inhabitants should 
have retained the use of the Latin language, and continued to 
speak a Latin dialect down to our own times. Nor is this confined 
to Transylvania and the regions which we know to have been 
really occupied as a Roman province, but extends over the whole 
of Wallachia, as well as Moldavia, which (so far as we know) was 
never occupied by the Romans at all. 


NOTE B, p. 510. 

TRAVELS OP HADRIAN. 

The coins relating to the travels of Hadrian may be divided 
into three classes. 1. Those commemorating his arrival in each 
province or city, which are inscribed with “Adventui Aug.” 
followed by that name. These exist for Africa, Alexandria, Arabia, 
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Aaia, Bithynia, Britannia, Oilioia, Gallia, Hispania, Italia, Judaea, 
Macedonia, Mauretania, Moesia, Norioum, Farthia, Phrygia, Sicilia 
and Thracia. 2. Those which celebrate his munificent care in 
restoring and improving the administration of each province, by 
giving him the title of its “ restorer,” as Bestitutori Achai^,” &o. 
These are found for Achaia, Africa, Arabia, Asia, Bithynia, Gallia, 
Hispania, Italia, Libya, Macedonia, Nicomedia, Phrygia, and 
Sicilia ; while another of the same series proudly designates him 
as Bestitutor Orris Terrarum.” 3. Those which represent the 
emperor at the head of a portion of his army, with in each case the 
coiTCsponding designation of the troops to which it refers. Thus 
we find Ezercitus Britannicus, Cappadocicus, Dacicus, Germani- 
cuB, Hispanicus, Mauretanicus, Moesiacus, Noricus, Bmticus, and 
Syriacus.” The first and third class obviously attest the actual 
presence of the emperor in the provinces to which they refer ; and 
the same may be fairly assumed of the second class also. The coins 
with Adventui Aug. PARTHiiE could only be meant to commemorate 
the emperor's visit to the Parthian king. It was an obvious stretch 
of flattery to apply the same expression to this as to the other 
promnces. A fourth class, in which only the name of the province 
is found (as ^gyptos, Africa, Mauretania, &c.), with a symbolical 
figure representing it, can hardly be considered as having any 
direct reference to the visit of the emperor; as similar coins of 
Britannia, Cappadocia, Mauretania, &c., were struck in the reign 
of his successor Antoninus Pius, who never travelled at all. 

It is unfortunate that these coins, like the greater part of^ those 
of Hadrian, omit to mark the year of the Tribunitian power, which 
would have enabled us to assign each to its proper year. (See 
Eckhel, Doctrina Nummorum Veterum^ vol. vL pp. 486-501 ; Cohen, 
Midailles ImpMaleSy tom. ii. pp. 172-180, &c. ; Gregorovius, Qeach. 
des Kaisers Hadrian^ pp. 25-44. The little work of Greppo, 
M^moire sur les Voyages de VEmpereur Hadrien^ Paris, 1842, contains 
no additional information.) 
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MABINUS TYRIUS. 

§ 1. To the period that we have just been considering — that 
from Pliny to Ptolemy — belongs a work, unfortunately now 
lost to us, but which must unquestionably have formed an 
important contribution to the progress of geography. The 
treatise of Marinus of Tyre is known to us, like that of 
Eratosthenes, only at second hand ; but unlike the eminent 
writer just mentioned, the very name of the Tyrian geographer 
would have been unknown to us had it not been for the 
criticisms and references of his successor Ptolemy. The exact 
period at which he flourished is therefore unknown : we can 
only infer from the manner in which Ptolemy speaks of him 
as "the latest writer of his time**^ who had devoted himself to 
the collection of geographical facts, that he was very nearly con- 
temporary with the geographer of Alexandria, and the same 
conclusion may also be derived from the very considerable 
extension of geographical knowledge which he displays, 
as compared with Pliny and other writers of the preceding 
age. Such an extended acquaintance with distant lands, 
far beyond the limits of the Boman Empire, could hardly arise 
from anything but the wider commercial relations, which had 
naturally grown up during the long period of peace and tran- 
quillity that marked the age of the Antonines. Ptolemy him- 
self must have composed his great geographical work beforo 


1 Sifraros r&v ko$' Ptol. i. 6, 

§ 1. The force of this expression 
seems to have been overlooked by those 
modem writers who place Marinus at 
the beginning of the second century, or 
nearly half a century before Ptolemy. 
M. Vivien de St. Martin even assigns 


him to the last twenty years of the 
first century (Xe Nard de VA/rigue 
dans VAntiquiUf p. 214); a conclusion 
which appears to me utterly at variance 
with the statement of Ptolemy, and 1 
know of no other authority. 
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the end of that period, and that of Marinus must apparently 
have been published not very long before. We are told 
indeed, and the circumstance serves to show the diligence 
and zeal with which he applied himself to his task, that he 
published three successive editions of his geographical treatise, 
the last of which appears to have been left in a somewhat 
incomplete state.® But it is to this last that Ptolemy espe- 
cially refers, and which, notwithstanding the faults that 
he points out, both in its general plan and in particular 
details, he admits that he took for the general basis of his 
own work.® 

Under these circumstances it is almost impossible for us, in 
the absence of the original treatise of Marinus, to determine 
either the precise degree of merit to which he is entitled for 
the advances that he made in geographical science, or the full 
extent of the obligations which Ptolemy owed to the work of 
his immediate precursor. We must content ourselves with 
briefly pointing out those instances in which we are distinctly 
informed that the greatly increased knowledge displayed by 
Ptolemy was directly derived from the work of Marinus, and 
indicating still more briefly the general outline, as well as the 
leading errors and defects of his geographical system. Some 
of the latter, as we shall see, were adopted by the Ale^fandrian 
geographer, and through his means perpetuated down to 
modern times. 

§ 2. It is clear that Marinus did not attempt to present his 
readers with a complete body of descriptive geography, such 
as was furnished by the comprehensive work of Strabo. His 
object, like that of Eratosthenes at an earlier period, was 
simply to correct and reform the map of the world,^ so as to 

* This is clearly implit d in Ptolemy’s that the preceding editions also were 
statement thnt he had not been able to ynaccompanied by maps. The contrary 
c('mp]ete the map to acc(>mpany tlds inference teems to be the natural mean- 
last editi<*n rb tpedcrat Karh r¥,v iiig of Ptolemy’s words. 

TcA^wrafw tKboaiv^ &s avrds <prt<rtj icivaxa ® i. (5. 

Karaypd\p€U. Plul. i. 17, § 1). But I * BtopBwtrai rhi/ yeuypa^iKhv vtvoKo. 
cannot understand how Letronne and See Chapter XVI. p. 619. It would 
Wildbcrg can cemo to the conclusion even appear, frcni the manner in which 
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adapt it both to the increased knowledge of distant countries^ 
and to the improved state of mathematical science, which were 
possessed in his day. But as he seems to have been fully 
aware of the imperfect condition in which the latter still 
remained, and of the very deficient data that existed for the 
foundation of a sound mathematical geography, he devoted 
himself more especially to the collection of all existing mate- 
rials, such as were furnished him by the statements of earlier 
authors combined with, and corrected by, the itineraries and 
information which he was able to collect from merchants and 
other travellers in his own day.® The diligence with which he 
brought together all these available materials, as well as the 
critical sagacity which he displayed in their application, and 
the candour with which he corrected in the later editions of his 
work what ho himself considered as errors in the previous 
editions, are extolled in the highest terms by Ptolemy, who 
even states that if it were not for certain errors into which he 
had fallen, as well as for the imperfect condition of the latest 
edition of his work, he should have himself adopted it without 
further investigation as the basis of his own labours.® As it 
is, we may probably infer that, in almost all cases where we 
have no indication to the contrary, the materials from which the 
Alexandrian geographer drew his conclusions were furnished 
to him by his Tyrian predecessor. 

§ 3. The leading points on which Ptolemy felt himself 
called upon — and undoubtedly with justice — to depart from 
the conclusions of Marinus, affected the determination of those 
cardinal conditions in constructing a map of the world, accord- 
ing to the ancient notions of geography, — the length and 
breadth of the inhabited world. We have seen that on this 
subject the views of Eratosthenes had been adopted with little 
alteration by subsequent geographers, down to the time of 
Strabo, and though Artemidorus and others had given measure- 


Ptolemy refers to the work of his pre- but it was, at all events, the scope and 

dcoessor (i. 6, § 1), as if the very title purpose of the whole. 

of his work indicated this as its object ; * Ptol. i. 6, § 1. * Ibid. § 2. 
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ments differing more or less from those of Eratosthenes, the 
discrepancy was not such as to give rise to any material alter- 
ation in the general outline thus established. But in the 
interval between the time of Strabo and that of Marinus dis- 
coveries had been made which necessitated a great change in 
the existing maps, and opened the eyes of geographers to a 
vast extension of the two great continents of Africa and Asia, 
towards the south and east, far exceeding what had previously 
been suspected. Marinus was, as far as we know, the first to 
embody the information thus obtained in his geographical 
work, and apply it to the correction of the maps previously 
received. But in doing so he was unfortunately misled, either 
by the natural disposition to exaggerate new discoveries, or by 
a misconception of the authorities on which he relied, to give 
such an enormous and undue extension to the geographical 
results which he deduced from, them, as to convert these real 
additions to existing knowledge into gross exaggerations, and 
distort the newly constructed map of the world with errors as 
great as those of his predecessors, though of a directly opposite 
character. 

§ 4. The first of these great alterations — that affecting the 
breadth of the inhabited world — was based mainly upon the 
result of two expeditions made by Eoman generals into the 
interior of Africa, of which we know nothing, except from the 
notice of them by Marinus on this occasion, but concerning 
which he appears to have obtained some trustworthy informa- 
tion, or what ho himself regarded as such. 

We have seen that the Koman arms had been carried during 
the reign of Augustus (b.g. 19) as far as the land of the 
Garamantes, the modern Fezzan;^ and though the Boman 
Emperors never attempted to establish their dominion over 
the country, they appear to have permanently maintained 
friendly relations with its rulers, which enabled their officers 
to make use of the oasis of the Garamantes as their point of 


^ See Chapter XX. p. 184. 
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departure from which to penetrate farther into the interior. 
Setting out from thence, a general named Septimius Flaccus, 
who was at the time governor of the province of Africa, 
arrived at the land of the Ethiopians after a march of 
three months towards the south.” Another commander, 
named Julius Maternus, apparently at a later date, setting 
out from Leptis Magna, proceeded from thence to Garama, 
where he united his forces with those of the King of the Gara- 
mantes, who was himself undertaking a hostile expedition 
against the Ethiopians, and their combined armies, after 
marching for fowr months towards the souths arrived at a 
country inhabited by Ethiopians, called Agisymba, in which 
rhinoceroses abounded.”* 

§ 5. This very scanty notice contains all the information 
that has been preserved to us in regard to the expeditions in 
question, which would have been such important and interest- 
ing additions to the history of African exploration, had we 
possessed any details concerning them, or any means of verify- 
ing or correcting their results.® In the absence of all such 
assistance, we must be content to acquiesce in the conclusion, 
which there is no reason to doubt, that the Boman commanders 
succeeded in crossing the Great Desert, and arrived at the 
land of the Ethiopians, as they termed the country beyond 
it — ^now known as Soudan or Negroland. But it is impossible 
to determine the particular point reached, or the district 
designated as Agisymba.^ Had they pursued a course due 


* Ptol. i. 8, § 5. The concluding 
phrase in the original, Ma ol bivoKl- 
pttfTfs o’vv^pxovTcUf is very singular, us 
if the rhinoceroses used to congregate 
at some appointed place, like the in- 
habitants of a given district in the 
agora of their chief town. 

* We arc unfortunately also left 
wholly in the dark as to the date of 
these remarkable expeditions. M. 
Vivien de St. Martin is compelled by 
the date that he assigns to the work of 
Marinus to refer them to the first cen- 
tury after Christ; but it is far more 


probable that they belonged to the first 
half of the succeeding century, during 
wliich (as we have seen) many causes 
combined to give a fresh stimulus to 
geographical inquiry. Tliey must cer- 
tainly have been subsequent to the 
time of Pliny, as it is impossible to 
suppose that that writer would have 
left them unnoticed. 

* The difficulty is increased by the 
vague and uncertain manner in which 
Ptolemy himself employs the term. In 
the first passage, where he is eiting 
the account given by Marinus, pro- 
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south ftom Fezzan, this would hare brought them to the Lake 
Tchad, and the region now forming the kingdom of, Bomou. 
But BO remarkable a natural feature as this great lake could 
hardly haye failed to be noticed: and the absence of aU 
mention either of a lake or great river would seem to prove 
that the part of Soudan which they reached must have been 
intermediate between the Lake Tchad on the one side and the 
Niger (Quorra or Joliba) on the other.* 

Nor is there anything improbable in the time assigned for 
the duration of the march. Caravans at the present day take 
more than two months on the journey &om Mourzuk to the 
Lake Tchad,* and an army would necessarily occupy a still 
longer time. It is difBcult indeed to understand how any 
considerable force could have been supplied with water upon 
such a'mardi, but Marinus himself pointed out that they were 
often obliged to take long and forced marches in order to 
reach places where there were wells.* Sudi exertions however 
in the case of a long continued march invariably require 
corresponding periods of repose ; and the day’s marches of a 
caravan are frequently very short. It seems incredible that 
any geographer accustomed to compute distances from itine- 
raries should have allowed himself to regard these three or 
four months as if they had been all days of continuous n^arch- 
ing at a rapid rate. Yet this is what Marinus appears to have 
done, and thus arrived at the conclusion that Agisymba was 
situated not less than 24>680 stadia, or 2468 geographical miles 
towth of the eqwOor! This result was indeed so startling that 
he felt himself compelled to diminish the distance ly rather 
mare than one-halfif ) — a sufficiently bold proceeding — and 
thus to reduce it to 12,000 stadia — a conclusion which would 


baUy in his veiy vords, he oalle 
miba a district or territory of the 
BUriophuu «ir ri^r 'KylmitBa 

hliitwtn’, i. 8, § 6). Bat he 
«aewheM<lT. 9, § 6) spew of it as on 
estensiire.eonntry, stretching for along 
the htridSM of the nhknovn land, and 
seems to employ the term as co-ezten* 


stre nith Sonthem Ethiopia. 

■.Ptolemy himself remarks that 
there is no reason to assnme their line 
of ma^ to ^ve been always diM south, 
and gives this as a reason lor curtailing 
its extension liUtt$ide. 

■ See Kote A, p. 687. 

< Ptol.i.l0,f 2. 
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place Agi^mba nearly on the southern tropic.* As the 
northern boundary of Soudan is really situated in about 
14° north latitude, or nearly in the same parallel with that 
already well known to Greek geographers as passing through 
the Land of Cinnamon and the territory of the Sembritse, the 
error still remains one of astounding magnitude, which in the 
absence of the original authorities and of all details it is hard 
to understand or explain. At the same time, as Ptolemy 
justly observes, there was no reason for this enormous reduo* 
tion of his original result, which would not have justified the 
reducing it still farther.* 

§ 6. It is singular that the Tyrian geographer found, as he 
considered, a confirmation of this extraordinary conclusion in 
another calculation, wholly independent of the preceding, but 
in fact equally erroneous. According to this, the Promontory of 
Prasum, on the east coast of Africa — the most southerly point 
of that continent with which he was acquainted — was distant 
not less than 27,800 stadia to the south of the equator; a 
statement which, as Ptolemy points out, would place it in 
55°|- itnUh latitude, or as ftur to the south of the equator as the 
regions beyond the Palus Maeotis were to the north of it.^ 
This astonishing conclusion was derived, like the preceding 
one, from a false calculation from facts in themselves not 
without interest. We have seen in our eicamination of the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea that in the days of its author 
the Greek merchants already navigated the Indian Ocean 
along the east coast of Africa as far as a place called Bhapta, 
and it is evident that such voyages continued to be made 
more and more frequently. One of these navigators, named 
Diogenes, after having passed Cape Aromata (Guardafui), was 
carried away by a strong northerly wind, and driven along the 
coast of the Troglodytes for twenty-five days, until he reached 
" the lakes from which the Nile flows,” which were but little 
to the north of the promontory of Bhapta.* Again, another 

* PtoL L 8, s 8. * PtoL i. S, § 1. Tho meution of 

* Ibid. 9 , $ 6 . ' Ibid. 8 , § 2 . ** the Itikoe from whioJi tho Nile flows *' 
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navigator, named Theophilus, on his return firom Bhapta was 
carried away in like manner by a south wind, and reached 
Cape Aromata in twenty days.' These voyages appear to 
have been selected by Maiinus on account of their continuous 
character ; in the second case, it appears that it was estimated 
by Theophilns himself that he made out 1000 stadia in each 
day and night’s voyage, and hence Marinus arrived at the 
conclusion that the distwce of Bhapta from Cape Aromata 
was not less than 20,000 stadia. The promontory of Piasnm 
he placed "many days’ voyage” to the south of Bhapta, 
though a certain Dioscorus (otherwise unknown) was cited as 
stating that the distance was only 5000 stadia.^ 

There is here some confusion or error which we are unable 
to explain, as the distances here given would not carry the 
position of Frasum near so far south as the original statement 
given by Ptolemy ; but it is of little consequence, as it appears 
that Metrinns himself thought it necessary to curtail this dis- 
tance also, as he had done that of Agisymba, and to just 
about the same extent, so as to bring the two upon the same 
parallel, or 24 degrees south of the equator. Such a pro- 
ceeding was in both oases entirely arbitrary, and is justly 
censured by Ptolemy as such, though he himself has recourse 
to much the same expedient. In point of fact, the error in 
this case (though very great) was much less than in regard to 
Agisymba, the position of Bhapta, which (as we have seen),' 
niust have been situated on the coast somewhere opposite to 
Zanzibar, being really about 6° south of the equator, and 
therefore not less than twenty degrees of latitude south of the 
frontier of Soudan, or the supposed position of Agisymba. 
That of the promontory of Prasum, which is here mentioned 
for the first time, but continued to be regarded by Ptolemy 
and his successors as the southern limit of the known world, 
is very obscurely indicated. It is identified by D’Anville and 

in this passage, in connection with the I return to this point hereafter, 
voyage along the east coast, is very I * Ptol. i. 9, § 1. ' Ibid. §§ 3, 4. 

starring and perplexing. We shall | * See Chapter XXV. p. 454. 
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other modem writers with Gape Delgado, an important head- 
land about 5 degrees south of the supposed position of Bhapta ; 
a suggestion that appears plausible enough, but must be ad- 
mitted to be no more than a conjecture.’ 

§ 7. While Maiinus thus extended the limits of the known 
wrorld towards the south, he acquiesced in the received opinion 
as to its extension towards the north, adopting as its limit in 
this direction the parallel through the island of Thule, which he 
conceived as passing to the north of the continent of Europe, 
so that there was continuous sea in this direction. There can 
be no doubt that the island which he designated by this name, 
as well as his successor Ptolemy, was in fact the group of the 
Shetlands ; the position of which, at a considerable distance to 
the north of the Orcades, had in his time come to be a re- 
cognized fact in geography.’ But we have no information as 
to the grounds which induced him to place this parallel in 
63° north latitude, or, according to the system adopted both 
by him and Ptolemy, at a distance of 81,500 stadia from the 
equinoctial line.’ Combining this assumption with that of 
the southern limit of Africa in 24° south latitude, he arrived 
at the conclusion that the total breadth of the inhabited world 
was not less than 87 degrees of latitude. 

§ 8. But if Marinus added thus largely to the previously 
received estimates of the breadth of the world, he extended its 
supposed length in a still greater proportion. Its limit to the 
west was indeed so clearly marked by nature, that no con- 
siderable change was here possible. Marinus had however the 
merit of pointing out that the Fortunate Islands, situated in the 
Atlantic Ocean, lay considerably to the west of the meridian 


* The argamentB brought by Mr. 
Cooley against this identification 
(Claudiw Ptolemy and the NUe. p. 88) 
do not appear to me at all conclusiye : 
but there is no proof either way. In 
any case it was placed much too far 
south of Bhapta. 

* We have seen that Thule was sup- 
posed to haye been teen by the fleet of 


Agricola during its voyage round the 
north coast of Britain (Chapter XXVI. 
p. 492). What they did see could 
obyiously only be the Shetlands: it 
remained for the geographers to assign 
it a position in accordance with their 
ffifstem. 

* Ptol. i. 7, $ 1. 
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passing through the Sacred Promontoiy of Spain, which had 
hitherto been regarded as the westernmost extremity of the 
world, and that two degrees and a half of longitude must be 
added on this account to the calculation of its total length.* 
Hence he appears throughout his work to have reckoned his 
longitudes, in the same maimer as was done by Ptolemy after 
him, from the supposed meridian of the Fortunate Islands. 
Nor did he introduce any material change in estimating the 
length of the Mediterranean Sea. We have seen that this was 
calculated by Eratosthenes at 26,500 stadia,’ a result exceed- 
ing the truth by rather more than one-fifth. Marinos (who is 
followed in this part of his work by Ptolemy) appears to have 
reckoned only 24,800 stadia along the parallel of 36°, or, as it 
was commonly called by Greek geographers, the parallel of 
Bhodes — from the Strait of the Columns to Issus. But from 
the erroneous principle of graduation which he had adopted, 
he considered this distance as equivalent to not less than 
62 degrees of longitude, instead of about 51^ degrees, which 
it really represents,* and thus added an error of more than 
10 degrees to the length of the Mediterranean, as it appeared 
on his map. Proceeding irom thence eastwards, he prolonged 
this parallel, much in the same manner as had been done by 
Eratosthenes and Artemidorus before him, across the,Euphrates 
and Tigris to Ecbatana and the Caspian Gates; thence to 
Hecatompylos in Parthia, and through Hyrcania, Aria and 
Margiana to Bactra. But with regard to the distances on this 
line of route, as well as its prolongation stUl farther eastward, 
he possessed materials, which he considered as superior to 
any that had been accessible to preceding geographers.* 


• Ftol. i. 12. § 11. Of course the 
addition thus made was in reality 
wholly Inadequate; the meridian of, 
Ferro, the westernmost of the Canary 
Islands, being nearly 9 degrees of lon- 
gitude farther west than the Sacred 
Promontory. But it was a step in the 
right direction. 

’ See Chapter XVI. p. 634. 


* Ptol. 1. c. For the examination of 
the details on which this conclusion is 
founded see the next chapter. 

* It is a fortunate accident— for when 
we consider the number of uncertain 
dtUa upon which it is based, we can 
hardly call it anything else — that the 
position of Bactra, the last really known 
point along this fundamental paralle], 
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§ 9. We have already seen how considerable a trade had 
been established by the Bomans under the Empire, with the 
silk-producing countries of Eastern Asia, or the Land of the 
Seres, as they termed it. This trade was evidently carried on 
by two principal caravan routes : the one leading directly from 
China itself through the whole extent of Chinese Tartary to 
the great range of the Bolor or Pamir, and the frontiers of 
Bactria; the other crossing the Himalayas into India and 
descending to Palibothra and the Indian ports, from whence 
it was again transmitted to the Greek and Homan merchants. 
The existence of this second channel of communication is 
clearly pointed out by the author of the Periplus,^ and was 
evidently an important branch of trade in his day. But it is 
probable that already at a much earlier period, the trade in 
silk was carried on, to some extent at least, by the overland 
route through Central Asia : and the extension of the Chinese 
dominions to the chain of the Bolor * must have contributed 
greatly to facilitate and promote it. The first distinct notice 
of it that we find, is that of Marinus, but this refers to the trade 
as one already well known and established. Among the 
merchants who carried it on was one named Maes, of Mace- 
donian origin, but who was also known by the Eoman name of 
Titianus, who compiled an itinerary of the route followed in 
his day by traders, from the passage of the Euphrates to the 
city of Sera, which was regarded as the capital of the Seres.® 
But this itinerary, though adopted by Marinus as his chief 
authority for the route in question, and consequently for the 
position of Sera, was not the result (as he tells us himself) 
of the personal observations of Maes, but of the statements he 
collected from the travelling agents that he employed ; * and 

was BO very nearly the truth. The city * See Chapter XXV. p. 476. 

of Balkh id actually situated in 36° 40' * See Colonel Yule’s Caihay and the 

N. lat or less than 15' north of the Way thither^ vol. i. p. liv. 
true latitude of Rhodes. The correct- * Ftol. i. 11, § 7. 

nesd of such an important point in the * Mdri ydp ^cri nva . . . crvyypd}^€ur^ 

very heart of Asia was a material ad> Bm hyc^AdTpriaiy, oH* abrhy iirtKOdyrcij 
vantage towards the geographical ar- hMytii^diiwov 8/ rivas irphs robs Sdpas, 
rangement of the whole continent. I.c. 
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it may well be doubted whether any of these had themselves 
penetrated as far as Sera. 

§ 10. Yet some portion of the information thus collected is 
curious and interesting. The route in question lay through 
comparatively well known regions as far as Bactria ; though 
both Marinus and Ptolemy adopt the measures thus furnished 
which were given in sehcani or parasangs — ^as if they were of 
more authority than any othera they possessed.” But from 
Bactria to the frontiers of the Seres, the line of route was one 
wholly unknown to former geographers, and which was very 
imperfectly known even in modem times down to our owdl 
day. The course taken appears to have been — so far as can 
be gathered from the account as preserved by Ptolemy, which 
unfortunately is far from clear — ^at first to the north-east as 
far as the western foot of the mountain country of the Comedi 
(the Bolor?), then across or through this mountain country 
till they came to a deep valley or ravine, " ascending which 
one came to a place called the Stone Tower, from whence the 
mountains trended away towards the east, till they joined 
the chain of the Imaus, which extends upwards towards the 
north from Palibothra.” ” Imperfect as is this account, it 
certainly seems to point to a route lying across the great 
chain or rather watershed of the Pamir, and the St 9 ne Tower 
was doubtless erected for the purpose at once of marking and 
protecting the passage. But the indications are too vague to 
admit of any more precise determination, and the distances, 
which were given by the author in echoeni, have unfortunately 
not been preserved to us.^ 

But from this point a complete change takes place in the 
nature of the information on which Marinus relied. Thus far. 


• Ptdl. i. 11, S 4. 

• Id. i. 12, § 9. 

• BeoentezplMtioiishATe,howeyer, 
done mucih to unpioye oor acauaiotance 
yrith the i^ona in question; and, 
aoooiding to Colonel Yale the position 
of tho Oonedi ean be definitely fixed 
by tha assiatanoe of the O^ese an- 
ihorities in the districts now known as 


Darwas and Boshan; both of them 
on the upper course of the Oxus. It 
would therefore appear that the route 
in this part ascended the yalley of that 
riyer (see Proeeeding$ of Cfeographical 
Sooiety far 1877, p. 187). But its nearer 
identifloation may safely be pranounced 
hopeless, frmn the ui&r yameness of 
the daia Ihmished us by Ptmemy. 
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an itinerary had been given which stated the distances in 
adueni from one principal point to another, the last of these, 
a distance of 50 adumi (1500 stadia), being reckoned to the 
Stone Tower, apparently from the beginning of the ascent 
of the mountain range.' The vagueness of this mode of 
computation and the erroneous results that would follow from 
regarding them as in all cases equal to 30 stadia, have already 
been pointed out,* but stiU they afforded some kind of 
approximation to the truth, and Ptolemy justly regards them 
as furnishing a basis for the construction of a map, after being 
subjected to certain corrections. But with regard to the 
remainder of the route froni the Stone Tower to Sera, all that 
Maes had been able to coUect was that it was "a seven 
months* journey** from the one to the other, and we are 
expressly told that he furnished no details of any kind con> 
cerning it.^ The conclusion appears irresistible tW his own 
agents had not themselves performed the journey, but had 
received the silk at the Chinese frontier from traders of the 
country, who would naturally give vag^e and exaggerated 
accounts of the distance from which their goods were brought. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, Marinus appears to have fallen 
into the very same error in regard to this distance as he had 
done with respect to the interior of Africa — that of accepting 
the seven months as if it had been a definite statement of the 
number of days actually employed in travelling, and comput- 
ing firom thence the distance traversed at the rate of so many 
stadia per day. He thus arrived at the enormous result that 
the distance from the Stone Tower to the city of Sera was not 
less than 36,200 stadia, or 3620 geographical miles ; * and in 


• Ftol. i. 12, § 8. 

* See Chapter yin.p. 800, and CSwp. 
Z. Note B,p. 860. Manniu, like Isidore 
of Chaiax,eridentl 7 employed the name 
of sekosnf as eqnivalent to paruaangs. 

' Ftol. i. 11, $ 8. Thm is justly 
lefened to Ftolemy himself as a 
proof of the ezaggeranou of the dis- 
tanee assigned {inruMa It sal rh MqSli' 
SAAo Jurrh rts hrrufi^pm Stoimru' 


Mt r6v Utwinrmp torofUa rwht t 
fufiiats tfoSoSoi rtpoTtUaf v«pl 

rt rev xf6n» 

* Ftol. i. 12, $ 1. FVom the espres* 
don of Ftolemy — rh sAqSe* rwv iit r^s 
4rr€ift^rov irraaiaftitO evvoTo/i/vw' era* 
Utfv— it seems certain that this was 
actually the mode of compntation em- 
pb^ed by Marinus, preposterous as it 
may appear. 
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laying this down on his map he appears to have assumed that 
the direction was due east, so that Sera lay (according to his 
computation of 500 stadia to a degree) more than ninety 
degrees of longitude (1) east of the Stone Tower.” He came to 
the conclusion also— upon what grounds we know not, and it 
is difficult to imagine what foundation he had for the state- 
ment — ^that the Stone Tower was situated in the same latitude 
with Byzantium (which according to his system he placed 
more than seven degrees north of the parallel of Bhodes), 
while Sera was nearly on the same parallel with the Helles- 
pont, about two degrees farther south.” 

§ 11. But while the conclusion thus arrived at by Harinus 
was vastly in excess of the truth, and the attempt to assign 
a definite position in latitude and longitude to a city con- 
cerning which he possessed such vague information as Sera 
was utterly futile, it must be admitted that he was the first 
among ancient geographers to recognize the fact of the vast 
Intension of the continent of Asia to the east of the Bolor 
riu^e and the confines of Bactria, which in the time of Strabo 
still formed the limi t of geographical knowledge in this direc- 
tion.” It is remarkable that in this case also he found a 
confirmation of this important addition to the geography of 
his predecessors in the corresponding extension which recent 
discoveries in the Indian Ocean enabled and (in his opinion) 
authorised him to give to the southern coasts of Asia, and the 
regions which were included by the Greeks under the general 
name of India. 

We here again find him pursuing very much the same 
course, and falling into the same errors, as in regard to his 


* lUd. Ftdleiny, wbo rodiiMS this 
to one half, reokona it 451* ** ^; so that 
Marinna must have made it equal to 
904*’. He, therefore, eyidently rewned 
a aegvee of longitude in this parallel 
of latitude as equivalent to 400 stadia 
or 40 O. miles. 

**lbid. Ptolemy justly points out 
that this dit&renoe of latitude in itself 


renders it clear that the course was 
not on a direct parallel; and that 
allowance must be made for this. But 
tiie error resulting from this cause 
would he utterly Insinifloant, when 
applied to distances such as those sup- 
posed by Mariniu. 

• See Chapter XXILp. 285. 
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parallel drown through the centre of Asia. In both oases he 
really possessed information, though of a very Tague descrip- 
tion, representing the real fEtct of a great extension of conti- 
nental Asia towards the east, beyond what was known, or even 
suspected, by earlier geographers. But the vagueness of this 
information, and the utter want of any trustworthy means of 
correcting it, led him to commit errors of the grossest descrip- 
tion in the attempt to apply it to the construction of his 
supposed map of the world. These errors were the more 
inevitable in the case of the southern coasts of Asia, because 
their very peculiar configuration rendered it impossible to 
apply to them the nftmes and distances, which were all that 
was furnished by tnerchants and navigators, without under- 
standing the real relations of the places to which they 
referred.® 

§ 12. We have already seen, in the examination of the 
Feriplus of the Erythraean Sea, that at the period to which 
that document is to be assigned— probably about half a cen- 
tury before Marinus — the Greek traders were well acquainted 
with the coasts and ports of India down to the tract now 
known as Malabar, while their knowledge of the eastern coasts 
from Cape Comorin to the mouth of the Ganges was extremely 
vague and indefinite, and beyond that great river they could 
not be said to have any geographical information at all. 
A great change had however taken place in this respect before 
the time of Marinus. Not only did that author possess what 
he considered as trustworthy details, as far as the southern- 
most headland of the peninsula of India, to which he gave 

* The want of correct bearings, j result would probably be something 
always one of the greatest difficulties curiously different from the real con- 
with the ancient geographers, would formation of the coast, 
in this Ciise be absolutely fatal. If the Marinus, however, in this instance 
geographi<»tl student were at the pre- did possess, in a rough and general 
sent day to attempt to lay down a map way, some account of tliese bearings : 
of the south-eastern portion of Asia, but unfortunately these were utterly 
possessing correct distances by sea erroneous, or had been so expressed by 
from point to point, but with no indi- his informants as to lead to erroneous 
cations of beuings or oourses, the conclusions. 
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the name of Cape Coiy, and desmbed it as opposite to the 
island of Taprobane, and separating the Colchic and Aigalio 
Gul&;^ but he went on to give the names, distances, and 
bearings, of a number of points extending &r away to the 
eastward, and implying a great extent of country in that 
direction, wholly unknown to previous geographers. Imper- 
fect and erroneous as this information really was, it was not 
superseded by any other until a comparatively late period; 
and although his successor Ptolemy was able to make con- 
siderable additions to the facts collected by Marinus, and 
to correct his conclusions on some points of detail, he cannot 
be considered as having carried his real geographical know- 
ledge beyond the limits attained by his predecessor. 

Starting from the Promontory of Cory, which both he and 
Ptolemy regarded as a well-established point, concerning which 
there was no dispute (though their idea of its position was 
in fact very erroneous), he stated that this was followed by 
a gulf, to which he gives the name of the Argaric, having an 
extent of 3040 stadia, as far as a city called Curula, situated 
to the north-east of Cape Cory. From thence the course of 
navigation lay to the south-east, for a distance of 9450 stadia, 
as far as a place called Palura, which he regarded as -the 
commencement of the great Gangetic Gulf,^ the circumference 
of which he estimated at 19,000 stadia, while the distance 
across it in a direct line, from Palura to a place called Sada 
was 13,000 stadia, in a direction from west to east. Again, 
from Sada to the city of Tamala was 3500 stadia towards the 


’ It must be borne in mind that, as 
we have seen in examining the Periplus, 
Cape Cory did not correspond to Cape 
Comorin— the real southern extremity 
of India— but was a headland con- 
siderably to the north-east of it, bound- 
ing the gulf called by ancient geo- 
graphers the Colbhio Gulf. But as 
this was the point directly opposite to 
Ceylon, and the nearest to it, and it 
was always assumed that that island 
lay due.sow of India, it was considered 


as a natural inference that Cape Cory 
was the southernmost point of the 
peninsula. 

' i. 18, §§ 5, 7. The recognition of 
the existence of this great gulf was in 
itself an important step in the geo- 
graphical knowledge of these countries, 
which was apparently first made by 
Marinus. The author of the PeHplvs 
had evidently no distinct notions upon 
the subject. 
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south-east, and firom Tamala to the Gh>lden Chosonese 1600 
stadia more, still in the same direction. 

Thus far we have no distinct indication of the authorities 
upon which Marinns relied : but beyond this point he appears 
to have had no other account than that of one Alexander — 
otherwise unknown, but probably himself a trader — who gave 
no estimates of distance, but stated vaguely that from the 
Golden Chersonese the coast faced the south — that is to say, 
ran from west to east — for a distance of twenty days’ voyage, 
as far as a city called Zabes, from whence the course lay to 
the eastward of south for a voyage of "some days” as far 
as a place called Cattigara, apparently an emporium of some 
importance, as it appears to have been the object, 6ts well as 
the limit, of the mercantile voyages in this direction.* 

§ 13. The periflus of the Indian Ocean to the east of Cape 
Comorin thus presented to us is curious and interesting, if it 
be only as proving that the ancient navigators in those days 
frequented the coasts beyond the Bay of Bengal, and h^ 
acquired a knowledge of the countries of south-eastern Asia 
far beyond what htul been previously attained. Nor can it be 
reasonably doubted that such definite statements as those 
given by Marinus rested upon some real basis of fact, however 
difScult it may be at the present day to discover and interpret 
it. The attempt to reconcile them with the existing geography 
of these countries, and identify the particular localities named, 
may indeed be fairly pronounced to be hopeless. It is re- 
markable that not one of the names here mentioned — after 
quitting the Argaric Gulf — ^is to be found in the Periplus 
of the Brythrsean Sea ; and on the other hand, none of the 
names given in that document are to be found in this notice of 
Marinus. Hence no assistance can be derived from a com- 
parison of the two ; while the apparent confirmation of them 
by the re-appearance of the same names in Ptolemy loses all 
vdue, when we consider that that author confesse^y based 


• Ptol. L u, 1 1. 
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this portion of his work for the most part on the materials 
furnished by Marinus. It would appear, indeed, distinctly 
that the later author had no geographical data (in the strict 
sense of the word) upon which to rely, beyond those of his 
predecessor, and in correcting the construction of his map he 
is compelled to have recourse to mere arbitrary amendments, 
without appealing to fresh measurements or observations. 

It must be admitted — if we can trust to the criticisms of 
Ptolemy — that the use made by Marinus of the new materials 
at his disposition was in the highest degree unskilful and 
unscientific. He appears to have taken the distances furnished 
by his informants and added them up together, as if they were 
all along the same parallel, though he himself had reported 
that the course was in some instances to the north-east, in 
others to the south-east. By this means he necessarily added 
materially to the distance in longitude between Cape Cory 
and the Golden Chersonese, and carried the latter far too much 
to the east, even according to the statements furnished by 
himself. But still more extraordinary was the manner in 
which he dealt with the very imperfect data that he possessed 
concerning the distance from the Golden Chersonese to Catti- 
gara, the remotest point of which he attempted to determine 
the position. Here, as we have seen, he had no information 
beyond the general statement that it was twenty days’ vbyage 
from the Chersonese to Zabse, along a coast facing to the south, 
and that the course from thence to Cattigara was to the south- 
east for “a voyage of some days;” a strangely vague ex- 
pression, but which Marinus (if we may accept the statement 
of Ptolemy) interpreted still more strangely as meaning a 
voyage of many days’ duration, and actually assumed, upon this 
authority, that the distance of Zabss from Cattigara was greater 
than that from the Golden Chersonese! Such a mode of 
dealing with his authorities appears incredible, without some 
explanation which Ptolemy has not furnished us. It appears 
not improbable that one motive which induced Marinus to give 
this enormous extension to the lands in the south-east of Asia, 
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was in order to bring its easternmost extremity into the same 
longitude as that in which he had already placed Sera. That 
Oattigara, the farthest point known to him from his maritime 
itineraries, was situated nearly on the same meridian with the 
capital of the Seres — the most easterly inlomd city with which 
he was acquainted — appears to have formed a settled point in 
his geographical system ; and we have seen in many instances 
how readily the Greek geographers were always disposed to 
make the facts accord with their preconceived conclusions. 

§ 14. The result derived by Marinus from these calculations 
was to place Cattigara at a distance of not less than 100 degrees 
of longitude, or nearly 50,000 stadia, east of Cape Cory ; and 
as he placed that promontory in 125i^ degrees of east longitude, 
measured from the meridian of the Fortunate Islands, he 
arrived at the conclusion that the total length of the inhabited 
world was, in round numbers, 225 degrees, equivalent, accord* 
ing to his calculation, to 112,500 stadia. As he adopted the 
system of Posidonius, which gave only 180,000 stadia for the 
circumference of the globe, he thus made the portion of it 
which he supposed to be known to extend over nearly two- 
thirds of the whole circumference. His position of Cape Cory, 
which was adopted by Ptolemy as a point well established, was 
already nearly 84 degrees too far to the east but it was by 
giving the enormous extension we have pointed out to the 
coast of Asia beyond that promontory, that he fell into this 
stupendous error, which, though partly corrected by Ptolemy, 
was destined to exercise so great an influence upon the future 
progress of geography. 

§ 15. There can be little doubt, though it is not distinctly 
stated by Ptolemy, that Marinus, in common with his successor. 


^ Gape Gory is placed by Ptolemy 
(i. 14, § 9), who on this point apparently 
follows Marinus, in 125° £. longitude ; 
it is reidly situated 80° east of Green- 
wich, or 98° east of Ferro; but as 
Ptolemy made a fundamental error in 
the position of his primary meridian of 


nearly 7°, this must be added to the 
amount of his error in this instance. 
He himself states (f. c.) that Gape Cory 
was 120° east of the mouth of the 
Bfietis ; the real difference of longitude 
being only 86° 20'. 
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adopted the view entertained by Hipparchus, but which had 
been generally rejected by the geographers of the intermediate 
period, according to which the known portions of the earth, 
instead of being surrounded on all sides by the ocean, were 
connected by unknown lands, so that the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans were separated from one another and had no mutual 
connexion. Nor does he seem to have admitted the existence 
of a sea to the east of Asia, but attributed to that continent an 
indefinite and unknown extension towards the east. 

We have unfortunately no information as to the reasons 
that induced him to depart &om the sounder views of Eratos- 
thenes and Strabo upon this fundamental conception of geo- 
graphy. But it is a plausible conjecture that it was the great 
extension in the knowledge of distant lands revealed by recent 
discoveries — an extension supposed to be much greater than 
it really was — ^that led readily to the belief of other lands still 
unknown ; while the greatly increased dimensions which the 
continents of Asia and Africa assumed upon the map of the 
world in consequence of these discoveries rendered it much 
more difiScult to accept the hypothesis of a continuous ocean 
extending around them. So long as Africa was supposed, 
as it had been by .earlier geographers, to extend but a few 
degrees south of the land of the Sembritae and the mouth of 
the Bed Sea, and not even to approach to the equator, ft was 
easy to believe in its circumnavigation, as at least a geogra- 
phical possibility, if not as an established fact. But when it 
was foimd that the continent stretched away for twenty and 
thirty days* voyage to the south of Cape Aromata, and that 
even when navigators had reached (as they supposed) as far 
as the southern tropic there was still no end of the land, it 
was not an unnatural reaction to assume its indefinite exten- 
sion, and refuse to believe in the old notion of its peninsular 
character. 

Much the same thing must have taken place with regard to 
Asia. Vague as were the notions concerning China and the 
lands beyond the Ganges which had come to be received as 
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admitted figtcts, they were sufficient to show that that great 
continent had an extent far beyond what had been dreamt of 
by earlier geographers, and that the hypothesis, so long 
accepted as an established truth,* of an eastern ocean, sweeping 
round at once from the mouth of the Ganges to the northern 
shores of Scythia and the opening of the Caspian Sea, was 
utterly erroneous and impossible. Hence it seemed not un- 
reasonable to assume that no such ocean existed at all, and 
this belief led systematic geographers to adopt the bold 
hypothesis which found favour with Ptolemy, and connect 
the extreme points that were then known of Africa and Asia 
by a supposed line of coast extending continuously from the 
one to the other. 

§ 16. Still more unfortunate for the cause of geographical 
science was the view taken up by Marinos upon another of its 
fundamental principles, in regard to which he in like manner 
departed from the sounder views that had before been generally 
adopted, and in which also he was followed by his successor 
Ptolemy. We have seen that the measurement of the earth’s 
circumference by Eratosthenes, though sanctioned by the 
great authority of his successor Hipparchus, and generally 
adopted by subsequent geographers,* had not been universally 
recognized, and that Posidonius had instituted a separate 
investigation, the result of which was to reduce the circum- 
ference of the globe to only 180,000 stadia, or less than three- 
fourths of that determined by Eratosthenes.* According to 
this calculation, of course the length of a degree of latitude, or 
of longitude at the equator, was reduced from 700 to 500 
stadia ; and this conclusion was adopted both by Marinus and 
Ptolemy, and made the basis of the graduation of their maps. 
While the result obtained by Eratosthenes was about a seventh 
part in excess of the truth — the real number of stadia in a 


* We have seen that this view, 
tliough in fact based upon nothing but 
mere conjecture continued to be re- 
ceived without inquiry from the time 


of Eratosthenes till that of Strabo. 
See Chapter XXII. p. 286. 

* See Chapter XXIV. p. 380. 

* See Chapter XVIII. p. 96. 
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degree being just about 600 — that of Posidonius fell short 
of it by one-sixth : so that, far from mathematical geography 
having made any real progress in this respect in the interval 
between Eratosthenes and Ptolemy, the great Alexandrian 
astronomer was actually content to base his whole system upon 
a calculation considerably wider of the truth than that followed 
by his predecessors nearly four centuries before. 

§ 17. But the consequences of this error in the geographical 
works of Marinus and Ptolemy were far greater than they 
would otherwise have been, from the attempt which they made 
to give to their treatises a strictly scientific character. It was 
of comparatively little importance in the comprehensive work 
of Strabo what measurement he assumed for a degree, because, 
as -we have already seen, after discussing the principles of 
mathematical geography in his two first books, he lays the 
subject wholly aside, and never attempts to correct the state- 
ments of distances, or determine the configuration of the 
countries he describes, by reference to latitudes and longitudes. 
With Ptolemy, and to a great extent with Marinus also, the 
case was directly the contrary. So far as we are able to judge, 
in the absence of his work itself, Marinus confined himself, 
as did Ptolemy after him, almost entirely to the collectioh of 
the materials necessary to the preparation of a more complete 
and satisfactory map of the world (as well as separate maps 
of its subordinate divisions) than had hitherto been possible ; 
and the execution of this task, in anything like a scientific 
manner, was necessarily dependent throughout upon his first 
conceptions of mathematical geography. 

§ 18. We have seen that Hipparchus had long before con- 
ceived the idea of a map of the known world, based on strictly 
scientific principles, in which every locality of importance 
should be laid down according to its latitude and longitude, 
these being determined in every instance by astronomical 
observations. But such a conception, while it does honour to 
his sagacity as a theoretical philosopher, was in his time 
utterly impossible to execute in practice ; and the intervening 
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centuries — ^while they had added much to the extension of 
geographical knowledge, so far as a general acquaintance with 
distant countries and previously unknown regions, as well as 
to more accurate notions of the physical geography and con- 
figuration of the lands already known — had contributed very 
little to such a basis of scientific observation as Hipparchus 
had justly seen to be the indispensable requisite for accurate 
geography. From the time of the great astronomer indeed 
the idea seems to have been practically laid aside, and 
Marinus appears, so far as we know, to have been the first to 
tiilrfi it up again. He was undoubtedly well aware of the im- 
perfect character of the means at his command, and could not 
hope to realize even in an approximate degree the conception 
which he proposed to himself; but he thought, and justly 
thought, that by keeping this object steadily in view, and 
making use of all such materials as he could bring together to 
assist in forming an improved picture of the earth’s surface, of 
the configuration of its lands and seas, and the position of the 
most important cities, he would succeed at least in producing 
a map of the world surpassing any of those that had been 
framed by his predecessors. Nor can it be doubted that the 
attempt was to a considerable extent crowned with success. 
Great as were the errors into which he fell in regard to the 
more distant and unexplored regions with which we have just 
been dealing, it must be admitted that his map of Europe, and 
the parts of Asia and Africa adjoining the Mediterranean, as 
well as of a considerable portion of the interior of Asia, dis- 
played a decided advance upon all that had preceded it. 

§ 19. It is especially in regard to this portion of his geogra- 
phical work that Ptolemy, as he himself tells us, has adopted 
the conclusions of his predecessor in almost all cases, where 
he has not thought it necessary to point out his departure 
from them.® We must therefore in general regard the extant 
work of Ptolemy, as representing, so far as the positive geo- 


‘ i 19, § 1 . 
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graphical data are concerned, the results of the labours of 
Marinus, and based upon his conclusions in the absence of 
later and more authentic information. But in regard to the 
form, and arrangement of his materials, the work of Marinus 
appears to have been far inferior to that of his successor. 
Ptolemy repeatedly finds fault with its multifarious character, 
and with the manner in which it was divided into separate 
portions, containing the discussion of different parts of the 
subject, the conclusions of which were not always consistent 
with one another. Thus he discussed the longitudes in one 
part of his work, and the latitudes in another; an arrange- 
ment, as Ptolemy points out, very inconvenient for any one 
who wished to lay down on the map the position of any given 
place or country.* But it must be remembered that Marinus 
had in the first instance to bring together his various materials 
from a number of different sources and discuss the results to 
be derived from them ; and it can hardly be doubted that by 
far the greater part of his work was occupied with such 
discussions, before he was able to present the results to his 
readers in a definite form. Ptolemy on the other hand found 
the materials accumulated by Marinus ready to his hand, 
and was content in most cases to accept his conclusions with- 
out further enquiry. It was therefore comparatively easy for 
him to present the results thus assumed in a more sciehtific 
form, and one at the same time more convenient for the 
ordinary student. 

It must be admitted, moreover, that the very definite and 
symmetrical form in which these materials were arranged by 
Ptolemy, and the apparent precision of his results, has a 
strong tendency to conceal from his readers the imperfect 
nature of the foundation on which they rested : while the 
minute and multifarious discussions in which Marinus appears 
to have indulged, could not but throw much light upon the 
true character of his authorities, and would doubtless have 


• Ptol. i. 18, § 4. 
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revealed to us, had they been preserved, the sources and 
origin of many of the errors in Ptolemy’s groat work, which 
at present appear unaccountable. As it is, the few sections of 
his first book in which the later geographer discusses some of 
the conclusions of his predecessor, and explains his reasons for 
differing from him, are of vitel importance in enabling ns to 
judge of his mode of arriving at his own results, and to estimate 
at their true value the specious, and apparently definite, state- 
ments with which he has filled the rest of his work. 

§ 20. In another respect also the work of Marinus was 
certainly inferior to that of his successor. His mode of con- 
structing his map was still of a very rude and simple descrip- 
tion. He was content to draw his parallels of latitude and 
meridians of longitude as straight lines at right angles with 
each other : taking at the same time the parallel of 86° — that 
passing through the Strait of the Columns and the Island of 
Hhodes — as the foundation of his map, and setting off the 
degrees of longitude along this, according to their due pro- 
portion to those of Jatitude — without attempting to preserve 
the correct proportion along the other parallels.^ Such a map 
was of course mathematically incorrect, but, in regard to the 
countries surrounding the basin of the Mediterranean, the 
error would not be very considerable, while in respect to the 
more distant countries to the north and south, the geographical 
information possessed either by Marinus or Ptolemy was not 
sufficiently accurate to render the error arising from this course 
of any material importance. It would rather appear indeed 
that Marinus had himself taken this view of his subject, as, 
according to Ptolemy, he criticised all previous attempts at 
representing the spherical surface of the globe on a plane map, 
and yet acquiesced in the usetof the most imperfect of all * 
Yet this method was the same employed by Ptolemy himself 
in regard to all his maps of particular countries : and though 
of course its errors would be greatly magnified when applied to 


' Ptol. i, 20, §§ 4, 5. 


• Id. ibid. § 3. 
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the whole surface of the habitable world, Marinus may still 
have thought — ^as was really the case — ^that these errors would 
be trifling, when compared with those resulting from imperfect 
information and inaccurately reported distances. Such was 
the conclusion arrived at by Strabo,® and though the more 
accurate mathematical mind of Ptolemy enabled him to supply 
improved methods of delineating the earth’s surface, his 
theoretical skill was so far in advance of his material know- 
ledge, that the improvement of the resulting map from this 
cause was really of comparatively little signiflca'nce. 

§ 21. It would be a waste of time to attempt to enter into a 
detailed examination of the results attained by Marinus, or the 
positive tidvances which he made in geographical knowledge. 
Ptolemy, as has been already stated, freely admits that he 
made the work of his predecessor the basis of his own, and 
adopted all his conclusions where he had no especial reason 
for deviating from them. But as he has certainly not indi- 
cated in all cases such deviations, or pointed out where he 
possessed additional information, it is impossible for us to 
discriminate between what is really due to Marinus and what 
belongs to his successor. It will therefore be the safest course, 
as well as the most convenient, to reserve all such examination 
for the still extant work of Ptolemy, merely noticing in 
passing those particular points in which he has specially 
referred to that of the Tyrian geographer. 

Whatever may have been the real merits of the work of 
Marinos, there can be no doubt that he was singularly un- 
fortunate in being followed almost immediately by a writer of 
so great and well-earned a reputation as Ptolemy, who, besides 
bringing to the task a far greater amount of mathematical and 
astronomical knowledge, arranged the materials that he found 
collected, in so convenient and at the same time (in appearance 
at least) so scientific a form, as to suit the requirements of all 
ordinary students. The effect appears to have been so com- 


• Sot: Chapter XXI. p. 232. 
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pletely to supersede the work of the Tyrian geographer, that 
his name is not even mentioned by any subsequent writer, and 
we should never have heard of his existence had it not been 
for the candid manner in which Ptolemy himself admits his 
obligations to his obscure predecessor. The work of the great 
Alexandrian astronomer, on the other hand, early established 
a paramount authority in the field of geography also, and was 
regarded with a blind reverence which it in reality little 
deserved. Its real merits were great, but it was doubtless 
owing in great measure to its external form and arrangement, 
as well as to the period at which it was produced, that its 
author obtained a position as marked, and an infiuence as 
durable, in regard to the future progress of geography as to 
that of astronomy. 
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Part 1. — Hia Oeographiedl Byatem. 

§ 1. Claudius Ptolemjbus, more commonly known by the 
familiar ap^llation of Ptolemy, was a native of Egypt, and 
lived and wrote at Alexandria about the middle of the second 
century of the Christian era. These few words comprise all 
that we know concerning the man who has left one of the best- 
known names of antiquity, and whose scientific writings exer- 
cised an influence over succeeding centuries second only to 
that of Aristotle. No other particulars of his life are recorded 
to us on any trustworthy authority : the statement that he was 
bom at Pelusium appears to be erroneous,^ but the point is one 
of little consequence. It is far more important to determine 
as nearly as possible the period at which he flonrished, and at 
which Us great works were produced. Here also we are 
wholly in want of any definite external information : but as 
Mr. De Morgan observes, ** an astronomer always leaves his 
date in his works,” and it is certain that he made observations 
in A.D. 139 ; and that his great astronomical treatise is subse- 
quent to thatdate.” It may be considered certain also that he 
survived the Emperor Antoninus Pius, who died in A.^|. 161 ; ’ 
and as his geographical work was certainly subsequent to the 


^ It is derived only from a miscon- 
ception of an epithet applied to him by 
many of hu Arabic commentators or 
followers. (See Forbiger, Oeoqraphie^ 
vol. i. p. 492.) 

* See the article Ptoleh jbub by Mr. 
De Morgan, in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary 
of Aneimt Biography^ vol. iii. p. 570. 


* The death of Antoninus is men- 
tioned in the chronological work of 
Ptolemjr called BacriXciwy; the 

authenticity of which is not disputed; 
and though such tables were always 
liable to additions from subsequent 
editors, there is no reason to suspect 
such an interpolation in this case. 
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completion of his main astronomical one,* we cannot be fiir 
wrong in assigning it to the latter part of the reign of Anto- 
ninus, or to about a.d. 150-160. 

§ 2. We haye already had occasion, in discussing the work 
of Marinus of Tyre, to point out the obligations which Ptolemy 
owed to that author, and the relations which they bore to one 
another. It is altogether unjust to stigmatise Ptolemy as a 
plagiarist, or to charge him, as some modem writers have done, 
with plundering his predecessor," because he made use of the 
materials which had been accumulated by Marinus, and put them 
into a more scientific, as well as more conyenient shape. Eyery 
writer on geography since the time of Eratosthenes had con- 
tributed something to the extension of the knowledge of the In- 
habited World, as it was termed by the Greeks, but the additions 
and alterations thus made in the general outline of the map were, 
as we haye already seen, comparatiyely inconsiderable in the 
interyal between Eratosthenes and Strabo ; and the map of the 
world, as conceiyed by the latter geographer, was still substan- 
tially the same, in its leading features and general dimensions, 
as that of Eratosthenes nearly three centuries before. But the 
case was yery different with the century that followed the age 
of Strabo. Many causes, as we haye seen, were at work to 
promote the extension of geographical science, and there were 
certainly not wanting writers to register the new facts thus 
recorded, and add them to the domain of knowledge preyiously 
acquired. The yery terms in which Ptolemy refers to Marinus 
as the latest, as well as the most diligent, of those writers who, 
“ within his own time,” had deyoted themselyes to the com- 
pilation of geographical information,* show that there had been 

* He himself refers to his great ideographical work in which he would 
astronomical work by the name uf Ma0i}- indicate the positions of the principal 
fueriKii (T^trrafis (the title which it boars places on the earth’s surface oy their 
in the original, though moio commonJy latitudes and longitudes, 
known as M^ydKri ff^yrafis) in the ^ See the article PTOiJSHis by Malte 
eighth book of his geography (c. 2, § 3). Brun in the Biographie Univer^eUe, 
Moreover in the second book of the * Aoicc« MapTyos 6 t6mos StrrarSs 
same work (the Alma^dcst as it is re niy ita0* ipas hoI ptriurda^t tnrovBiis 
commonly termed) he dirtinctly inti- iinfioKtiy rf pdpu roirtp, i. 0, § 1. 
mates his intention of composing a 
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a long succession of such \mteis, down almost to the date at 
which Ptolemy himself took up the task of oo-oidinating the 
mass of materials thus collected into a systematic and organic 
whole. 

§ 3. To this task indeed Ptolemy devoted himself much more 
in the spirit of an astronomer than of a geographer in the higher 
sense of the word. No trace is found in his work of such a phy- 
sical description of the world, or of the different countries com- 
prised in it, as the true geographer should propose to himself, or 
of a sense of the importance of mountain chains, rivers, lakes, 
and inland seas, as not only determining the configuration of 
countries, but influencing their climates, their natural produc- 
tions, and the condition of their inhabitants. In this respect 
Strabo was greatly his superior, and indeed stands alone among 
ancient writers, far as is even his work from fulfilling the require- 
ments of modem geographical science. What Ptolemy under- 
took was merely “ to reform the map of the world,”^ not only by 
the addition of what had been unknown to his predecessors, but 
by the application to it throughout of a more scientific system, 
bused upon sound astronomical principles. He took up again, 
in fact, the idea which had been long before put forward by 
Hipparchus, but which that great astronomer did not attempt 
to realize from a sense of the utter inadequacy of his materials. 
Ptolemy was more confident ; and though he did not disguise 
from himself the deficiency of the means at his command, and 
the impossibility of executing his task in a really scientific 
manner, he appears to have thought that he could bring to the 
work resources greatly exceeding those of his predecessors, and 
should be able to attain to results sufficiently satisfimtory to 
justify his having made the attempt. 

§ 4. In proposing to himself the task of reforming the map 


7 In the opening sentenoe of his 
treatise (i. o. 1, § 1) he desoribes geo- 

O hy in terns which would seem to 
: it solely to the art of drawinf^ a 
map of the worlA in oonformity with 
Ihe strict otymold^ of the name. This 


is wdll pointed out by Wildberg in his 
notes on the passage : *‘Ptolems9o geo- 
graphia est ars delineandi tabulas 
geographicas and throngbout his 
nrat book the same ooncqition will be 
found to prevaiL 
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of the world as it pteyiously existed, he was only ondertahiiig 
what had been before attempted, with more or less success, 
both by Eratosthenes and by. his own immediate predebessor 
Marinus, as well m in a less degree by many other geo- 
graphers.^ But the method to which he had recourse was one 
entirely new. Adopting the scientific conception of Hip- 
parchus that a map of the 'world could only be laid down 
correctly by determining the latitude and longitude of all the 
principal points on its surface — a method of which his own 
knowledge of astronomy led him fully to appreciate the value— 
he was at the same time well aware that in order to attain such 
a result it was necessary that all such positions should be deteiv 
mined by direct astronomical observations. Unfortunately, 
the numl^r of such observations at his command was so small 
that it would have been utterly impossible to construct a map 
based on these materials. Hence he was compelled to have 
recourse to the same method as had been pursued by preceding 
geographers for the determination of the leading positions on 
his map, by calculating and comparing itineraries, rendering 
days* journeys and voyages into stadia, and other such rough 
methods as have been employed by geographers in all ages 
when they have had to lay down maps of countries for which 
they had no proper scientific materials. 

But the great peculiarity in Ptolemy’s mode of treating the 
problem before him is, that having thus succeeded in pro- 
ducing such a map as circiunstances admitted of— the best 
that, according to his judgment, he was capable of producing — 
he proceeded to give a strictly scientific form to that which 
did not really rest upon any scientific basis. 'While the 
positions of the places on his map were in reality determined 
for the most part only by such methods as have been pointed 
out, he treated them as if they had been really laid down 

* 8iop9»(rai rhr ipxtuoy wiyana waa^aB words are applied by Ptolemy to the 
we have already seen (Chapter XYl. task undertaken by his prMecessor 
p. 619), the special object proposed to Marinus. (See Chapter aXVII. p. 
himself by Eratosthenes; and the same 520.) 
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according to their observed latitudes and longitudes, and not 
only assigned them their places on the map accordingly, but 
drew up copious tables, giving distinctly, in degrees and parts 
of a degree, the latitude and longitude of every place on his 
map.® His work thus assumed in form the very character of 
what Hipparchus had looked forward to as the ultimate 
desideratum in geography; and it was only on a careful 
investigation that it would be found how far it fell short in 
reality of that ideal. 

§ 5. It need hardly be observed, that by far the greatest part 
of the work of Ptolemy — six books out of the eight of which 
it is composed — consist almost entirely of such tables. They 
contain, in fact, the materials out of which his own maps were 
constructed, and from the convenience and regularity of their 
form, they have the great advantage of enabling any careful 
student to construct anew for himself similar maps, which 
would correspond with and represent the views of the author. 
It is one of the leading faults for which Ptolemy censures 
the work of his predecessor Marinus, that he had not presented 
the results of his inquiries in a form suitable for this purpose ; 
and there can be no doubt that it was this merit which greatly 
contributed to the extensive popularity of Ptolemy’s own work, 
and to the lasting influence that it acquired. Such maps 
were constructed in all ages upon the bases laid down by the 
Alexandrian geographer ; the problem being one — especially 

* It has been already pointed out modem phrase), but no further. This 
that Hipparchus was the first to divido was, indeed, quite as great a degree of 
the circle into 360 parts or degre^, a accuracy as it was possible to attain to 
division which Ptolemy adopts as if it in his day, and in moat cases a great 
were generally recognized, though he deal more. 

has no specific or technical term It may be added that either Ptolemy 
answering to a degree ; and he is or Marinus (it is impossible for us to 
obliged frequently to have recourse to say which) was the first to employ the 
the phrase ** parts, of which there are terms /if/zcos and vKdros in their tech- 
360 to the equator in order to explain nical sense of longitude and latitude^ 
clearlv wbat he means, though he more which have been retained in use ever 
usually terms them simply parts*’ since, though tliey have long lost all 
(jicitpai). trace of their original signification, in 

In his tables he introduces subdi- connexion with the length and breadth 
visions of the degree down to a twelfth, of the known world, 
or five minutes (according to the 
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in regard to the local maps of separate countries — within the 
reach of the most ordinary geographical student. 

§ 6. But it has been already observed that the very definite 
and positive form in which Ptolemy thus presented his con- 
clusions to the reader, was in itself calculated to disguise the 
true nature of these statements, and conceal the fact that they 
were in reality nothing more than the approximate results 
arrived at by a comparison of authorities, of distances given by 
itineraries, of the reports of voyagers, and other such materials, 
corrected frequently in a very summary and arbitrary manner 
to suit with his own preconceived opinions. Thus, to take a 
single instance, we find him stating in his introductory criti- 
cism of Marinus,^ that Ftolemais Epitheras on the Bed Sea was 
" ten or twelve days’ journey ” to the east of Mcroo (the 
position of which was assumed to be well known), and that 
the Straits between Ocelis and Deire lay at a distance 
of 8500 stadia to the east of “Ptolemai's and the Adulitic 
Gulf ” (which he therefore assumed to bo approximately on 
the same meridian), and that Cape Aromata lay 5000 stadia 
still farther to the east. In this case we have evidently the 
materials furnished us (though in a very general form) upon 
which he based his conclusions. But we find these facts repre- 
sented in the tables in the following manner. Taking the 
longitude of Meroe as 1° east of Alexandria, he places 
Ptolemaas 4^° (that is to say, according to his mode of com- 
putation, 2250 stadia) to the east of it. Adulis, which 
appears in the passage just cited as if it were on the samo 
meridian with Ptolemai's, is carried a whole degree more to 
the east; Deire is placed 7^°, or about 3600 stadia, east 
of Adulis, and Cape Aromata again 8^°, or 4,080 stadia, to 
the east of the Straits. Passing over for the present the 
minor discrepancies, and admitting that in the first passage ho 
was speaking in general terms, it is impossible not to see that 
his inf ormation was far from being precise and accurate. But 


■ i. 15, § 11. 
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the ordinary reader, referring merely to his tables, and finding 
there the longitudes of the places in question laid down in 
degrees and half degrees,’® would have nothing to show him 
that these were not the results of positive observation, like 
the positions assigned on modern maps to the Strait of Bab 
el Mandeb or Cape Guardafui. 

But this is not all. Between Deire (a point that can be 
identified with certainty as Cape Bir, from its being described 
as a city and promontory just without the Straits) and Cape 
Aromata, he enumerates in succession five trading stations, or 
emporia (as he terms them), then the headland of Mount 
Elephas, then another emporium, before coming to that of 
Aromata itself. All these names, with one exception, are 
found in the Periplus, and in the same sequence. There can 
be no doubt that Ptolemy, in laying down this part of his map, 
must have been guided by some such authority as our still 
extant Periplus, and the close agreement of the two is a strong 
confirmation of their substantial correctness.® But it is almost 
certain that any such authority would only have given the 
distances from point to point, in days’ voyages, or, which is 
substantially the same thing, in distances estimated from the 
number of days. When, therefore, we find the ports and 
places in question enumerated in order, with the latitude and 
longitude affixed to each, as if it had been separately deter- 
mined in each case, it is important to bear in mind that this 
is only a mode of expressing in a scientific form the con- 
clusions which Ptolemy drew from the statements of his 

^ Tho longitudes arc thus given in from Alexandria. In this case, as in 
his tables : — almost all other^ yrhere he had little 

Alexandria . , r>0^ 30' detailed information, he docs not carry 

Meroe . . . 61° 30' his subdivision beyond half degrees. 

Ptolemais . 66° In writing them as above, I have 

Adulis ... . 67° merely employed the mode of notation 

Deirb . . . 74° 30' common in modem times, as more con- 

Gape Aromata . 83° vanient to the reader. 

The longitudes are hero reckoned, * At the same time the discrepancies 
according to the usual practice of between the two are sufficient to show 
Ptolemy, from the supposed meridian that it was not our existing Periplus 
of the Fortunate Islands, though they that was followed by Ptolemy, 
were wiUiout doubt really calculated 
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authority, and that it has no more claim to scientific accuracy 
than those original statements expressed in the popular lan- 
guage, and according to the rough modes of computation of the 
ordinary trader.* ** 

§ 7. But this is precisely what has been too often lost sight 
of. The blind, and almost superstitious, reverence, with which 
Ptolemy was regarded throughout the Middle Ages, has 
descended in some degree to our own days: and it is not 
uncommon to find writers referring to his statements, as if his 
apparently definite and scientific results must necessarily be 
based upon definite information and scientific calculation. Yet 
it is certain that he possessed no materials that could enable 
him to arrive at any such conclusions. It has been well 
remarked of him, as of the Greek writers in other instances, 
that their theoretical development of science far outstripped 
their power of its practical application.® He saw clearly the 
true principles upon which geography should be based, and 
the true mode in which a map should be constructed. But 
the means at his command did not enable him to carry his 
ideas into execution ; the substance did not correspond to the 
form; and the specious edifice that he reared served by its 
external symmetry to conceal the imperfect character of its 
foundations and the rottenness of its materials. 


* His mode of computation was in 
fact precisely analogous to that which 
any modern geographer would employ, 
where he had no more definite informa- 
tion. TJius (to take a single instance), 
Lieut. Cruttenden, after surveying the 
north-eastern coast of Africa, and lay- 
ing down the position of its ports from 
actual observation, fixes the position 
of Hurrur — a town in the interior, 
which he had not visited — as follows ; 

** It is eight days’ journey for a kafila 
of camels from Zeyla to Hurrur, and 
nine days’ from Berbers, and this 
would place it in about latitude 9^ 22' 
N. and longitude 42° 35' E. ’ {Journ. of 
Geogr, Soc. vol. xix. p. 51). Here the 
modern geographer is careful to indi- 
cate the process by which he has 


arrived at his conclusion. Ptolemy 
would simply have inserted it in his 
tables with the latitude and longitude 
thus arrived at, and there would have 
been nothing to indicate that these did 
not rest upon the same basis ns those 
of Zeyla and Berbers, which were de- 
rived from actual observations. 

* Cooley’s Claudius Ptolemy and the 
Nile, p. 47. Mr. Cooley’s examination 
of Ptolemy’s method and principles is 
thoroughly satisfactory ; and his views 
concerning the real value of his posi- 
tions are those at which every unpre- 
judiced student of that celebrated 
author must necessarily arrive. But 1 
dissent altogether from the conclusions 
he has drawn with respect to the special 
subject of the Nile. 
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§ 8. It would however be altogether unjust to Ptolemy to 
hold him responsible for the exaggerated estimate that has 
been too often formed of the true value of his geographical 
positions. In his first book, which forms a general introduction 
to the whole, he has been careful to warn his readers of the 
imperfect means that a geographer possessed in his day for 
the execution of the task, which he proposed to himself, from 
the great scarcity of astronomical observations. After some 
very judicious remarks upon the mode of making use of the 
itineraries of travellers for geographical purposes, and the 
corrections necessary in their application, he points out the 
defective character of such materials in any case, unless based 
upon, or corrected by, astronomical observations. He then 
proceeds to say: "This being so, if the persons who had 
visited different countries had made any such observations, it 
would have been possible to have constructed the map of the 
world in a manner that would admit of no dispute. But 
since Hipparchus alone, and that in the case of a few cities 
only, in comparison with the vast multitude of those that must 
find a place in a general map, — ^has transmitted to us the 
elevations of the north pole, (i.e., observations of latitude) and 
the positions of places under the same parallels ; and a few of 
those who have written since his time have added notices of 
certain places situated opposite to each other, not as 'being at 
equal distances ficom the equator, but simply as being on the 
same meridian — ^a fact which is established by the voyage from 
one to the other being a straight course before a north or south 
wind ; while the distances from one place to another have for 
the most part been reckoned only in a rough and general way, 
especially those from east to west, not so much from the care- 
lessness of those who reported them, as from their want of 
mathematical skill, and the small number of simultaneous 
observations of lunar eclipses at>different places that had been 
duly recorded — ^like that which was seen at Arbela at the fifth 
hour and at Carthage at the second (from which it would be 
seen how many equinoctial hours the places were distant from 
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each other towards the east or west) : [taking into consideration 
all these things,] the correct course would be for any person 
attempting to draw up a map of the world, to lay down as the 
basis of it those points that were determined by the most correct 
observations, and to fit in to it those derived from other sources, 
so that their positions may suit as weU as possible with the 
principal points thus laid down in the first instance.” * 

It would be impossible to state more clearly than Ptolemy 
has done in the last paragraph of this long sentence the true 
course that the geographer should pursue, in order to attain 
the object he had in view, so fiur as the means at his command 
would admit. Unfortunately, in his own case those means 
were really so defective that it was impossible for him to carry 
out in practice — even approximately — ^the scheme that he had 
so well laid down in theory. He himself proceeds to point 
out the extremely imperfect character of his information 
concerning many parts of the earth, from their great size or 
their remote position, and the difficulty of discriminating 
among the conflicting statements of travellers, and of earlier 
geographers, so as to separate truth &om falsehood, and adhere 
only to the most trustworthy authorities.* He then selects 
Marinus of Tyre as the author who had upon the whole 
collected the best materials for the geographer, and after 
praising him, in the maimer that has been already quoted, 
for his diligence and the general soundness of his judgment,” 
proceeds to point out his defects, and enter into long dis- 
cussions to refnte some of his leading conclusions. 

§ 9. The most important of these have been already con- 
sidered : but it is essential to observe that throughout these 

* i. 4, § 2. I have translated ihia as well as the diffictdty of the subject, 
ImportaDt passage just as it stands in has without doubt contributed much to 
tile origin^ without attempting to put deter ordinary readers from studying 
it into a dearer form,as it will be seen his first book, without which it is im- 
that the meaning is throughout die- possible to understand the rest of his 
tinot and intelli^ble, notwithstanding work. Hundreds have referred to his 
its singularly involved structure, and tables, for one that has gone oarefully 
^ dumsy mode in which one paten- through his own explanation of tiieir 
thesis is inserM within anothor. The nature and modo of construction, 
crabbed Mid involved style of Ptdemy, ’ i. S. * L 6, § 1. 
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disciusioiis Ptolemy never once attempts to refer to astro- 
nomical observations, which, had they been forthcoming, would 
at once have been decisive of the points at issue. On the 
contrary, in rejecting the extravagant conclusions of Ifaiinus, 
he expressly does so upon general grounds only, and though 
his estimates may be more judicious, they are not less arbitrary 
than those of his predecessor. Thus Marinus, as we have seen, 
had reduced the supposed distance of Agisymba towards the 
south ly about ono-hc^x Ptolemy went farther, and reduced it 
by about 10 degrees more (!), so as to place it in just about the 
same latitude south of the equator that Meroe was to the north 
of it But for this assumption he had absolutely no authority 
at all :* and the utter vagueness of his mode of dealing with 
the whole question is sufficiently shown by the fact that he 
applies the same reduction to the position of Bhapta on the 
east coast of Africa, so as to bring it still on the same parallel 
with Agisymbi^ as Marinus had placed it; though Bhapta 
was really situated 5° or 6° south of the equator, whUe Agisymba 
was (pro^bly) at least 14° to the north of it.^ 

In like manner, in regard to the remote regions towards the 
east, it is evident from the manner in which he discusses the 
position assigned by Marinus to Sera that he had no more 
definite information by which to correct it. He justly censures 
Marinus for the enormous distance to which he had ca^ed it 
eastward, a conclusion based upon the vague statement that 
it was "a seven months’ journey” distant from the Stone 
Tower; and points out the absurdity of supposing such a 
journey to be all in the same direction, and to be uniform 


• He admits this; bat adds 

that in the absence of astronomical ob- 
serrations one oonld only judge in a 
general way hram other phenomena, 
such sfi ttuKt the people were described 
as BtlritdtaiiSt that is, black men ; and 
the^^i^ abDimded in rhinoceroses (I) 
KWmC w these thinm he says, were 
ibwPh approaching tne equator ftom 
thiiplf^^ dll one reached the neigh- 
bqip^ of Meroe; and henoe, ne 


infers, they could not be found at a 
greater distance south of the equator, 
than one corresponding to the latitude 
of Heioe (L 9, §§ 8-10> And it is on 
such vague and geneml reasoning as 
ibis that he proceeds to fix the position 
of Agisymba 1 

^ That is to say, if we adopt the sug^ 
gestion already made that the A^* 
^ymba of Blannus was rrjally Bomou, 
or the region adjoining it 
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oontmuous trsyeUing, without allowance for stoppages or 
delays. AU this is very true and just ; but he then proceeds 
to diminish it hy one half (though he himself observes that it 
might well be diminished by more half), and thus arrives 
at the conclusion that it must be really situated forty-five 
degrees and a qna/rter east of the Stone Tower.” The precise- 
ness of this result is amusing, when we consider the process 
by which it is arrived at, but when we find in his tables the 
Stone Tower placed in 135” east longitude, and Sera in 176”, 
we are able to estimate the real value of such positions.” Had 
it not been for the discussion in the first book, we should have 
been utterly at a loss to account for the origin of so definite 
a statement. 

§ 10. But it might be supposed that, admitting his definite 
statements of latitudes and longitudes in these remote countries, 
where he could not possibly have real astronomical observations, 
to be fictitious — that is to say, mere arbitrary results derived 
from the combination of uncertain data — ^the case would be 
quite otherwise with regard to the countries familiar to the 
Greeks, and especially to the lands bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, and those which had been so long subject to the 
Boman Empire. And yet it will be found on a careful ex- 
amination, that even here his scientific garb is in truth no 
more than a specious disguise, and while he really possessed 
in this case materials far more ample and more trustworthy 
tbaw in the cases we have been considering, he did not possess 
those positive scientific determinations, upon which alone, as he 
himsdf remarks, a true geographer could rely with confidence. 


* L 12, s 1. 

* Ptol. Ti. 1.3, f 2: 16, { 8. The 
flgatee in this last case are uncertain: 
many of the MSS. haviim 177° IS' ; bat 
each diactepaneieB may be diooarded aa 
imdgnifloant in oaaea such ns we are 
now considering. Both, it will be ob* 
■erred, diibr nom his oalonlatiou in 
the flrat book. 

It is onrious also that he assigns a 


diSbrenoe of laUtude of nearly 8}° be- 
tween Sera and the Stone Tower; tlie 
ground of which it is diffioult to oon- 
oeire. He indeed justly censures 
Marinus for supposing that the journey 
fimn one to the other was throughout 
along the same parallel, but he bad no 
other authority, and oonseqaently no 
means of estimating the amount of 
deriatfam. 
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In the passage already cited,* he has himself pointed out, in 
very distinct terms, the exceeding paucity of astronomical 
observations to which he could refer. Hipparchus had, it 
appears, given a certain number of observations of latitude 
by measuring the height of the polar star above the horizon ; 
but their number was small, and easy as was this process, 
even with the instruments that the ancients had at their 
command, his example does not appear to have been followed ; 
and Ptolemy himself refers to these as almost the only observa- 
tions of the kind available. A more simple mode of deter- 
mining the latitude would bo found by observing the length 
of the longest day, and doubtless observations of this sort 
would have been made at all the princijial cities of the Boman 
Empire, though, from the very imperfect means they possessed 
of measuring time, they could make little pretence to accuracy. 
But even such observations would suflSce to determine the 
cUmateSj as they were called, or zones of latitude within which 
the day was, approximately at least, of the same length.® 

But still greater difficulties arose in the determination of 
longitudes. Here the want of correct mechanical means for the 
measurement of time was absolutely fatal. The theory indeed 
was not wanting. Hipparchus, as we have seen, had long 
before suggested the ingenious idea that, an eclipse of the 
moon being visible from any two stations, the difference in the 
time at which it was observed would give the difference in 
the longitude of the two places in hours and fractions of an 
hour, which would be readily converted into degrees. Ptolemy 
himself has shown, in the passage cited, how fully he appre- 
ciated the value of such observations, as the only sound mode 
of determining longitudes. But he intimates at the same 
time most clearly that they had not been made, or at least 
that no record of them was forthcoming. The instance to 


* Above, p. 554. 

^ A numoer of statements of this 
kind, generally supposed to be based 
upon actual observations, are given by 


Ptolemy himself in his eighth book. 
The real value of these notices is a 
point to which 1 shall recur hereafter. 
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which he refers as an example of the process, — that of the 
celebrated eclipse which took place shortly before the battle of 
Arbela,® and which appears to have been observed at Carthage 
also — was merely a case of popular observation, and had no 
pretence to scientific accuracy.^ But not a single instance 
that could lay claim to such a character is cited by Ptolemy, 
and if his silence on such a point were not in itself conclusive, 
it may be added that the occurrence of a few such isolated 
points, really determined upon independent observations, 
would of necessity break in, in a manner not to be mistaken, 
upon the continuous chain of deductive conclusions, which 
were the real basis of his assumed longitudes. 

§ 11. The only mode of correcting his calculations with 
regard to the distances from west to east, which he really 
possessed, was derived from the other source referred to in the 
passage above cited — the observations of places that lay opposite 
to one another, and therefore on the same meridian, as proved 
by the experience of navigators, who sailed with a direct 
course from north to south, or vice versa^ from the one point to 
the other. Such a process was evidently only applicable to a 
case like the Mediterranean and the seas connected with 
it : but even as applied to them it appears so rough and 
primitive a mode of calculation that we are surprised to find 
the results thus arrived at approximate as nearly to the truth 
as they do. Thus we find Ptolemy stating, on the authority 
of Marinus, that Tarraco in Spain was opposite to Caesarea lol 
on the coast of Africa : the difference of longitude between 
the two being in fact rather less than a degree. Again, the 
same author placed Cape Pachynus in Sicily opposite to Leptis 
Magna on the African coast, where the difference again amounts 
to less than a degree: and the Chelidonian Islands on the 
coast of Lycia to Canopus in Egypt, which is true to about a 
quarter of a degree.® On the other hand, Marinus erroneously 


* Plutarch, Alexander , c. 31. Con- 
cerning the date, see Clinton, F, H. 
vol. ii. pp. 156, 311. 

^ The amount of error that it really 


involved, has been already pointed out. 
(See Chapter XVL p. 633.) 

^ i. 15, §§ 2-4. In this case tho fact 
of their being on the same meridian 
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placed Tergeste (Trieste) at the head of the Adriatic, on the 
same meridian with Bavenna, a fault for which he is severely 
censured by Ptolemy, though that author’s own ideas of the 
geography of the Adriatic were, as we shall see, singularly 
defective. 

§ 12. It will be worth while to examine somewhat more 
carefully the real character of Ptolemy’s map of the Mediter- 
ranean, not only as affording the best means of estimating the 
mode in which he constructed his maps, and the true value of 
his results, but because it became, from the undue authority 
attached to his name, the recognized guide of all subsequent 
geographers for many centuries, and it is only in comparatively 
recent times that the errors he introduced have been gradually 
eliminated from our modern maps.® 

It is clear from Ptolemy’s own statement that Marinus, whom 
he followed in this part of his work with only slight occasional 
deviations, began with laying down, as Eratosthenes had done 
before him, a principal or fundamental parallel of latitude, 
extending from the Sacred Promontory (Cape St. Vincent) 
through the Strait of the Columns and the Island of Bhodcs to 
the Gulf of Issus.^ This he correctly assumed to correspond 
with 36 degrees of latitude from the equator : a result which 
was doubtless derived from the observation of Eratosthenes for 
the latitude of Bhodes.® He then measured his loilgitudcs 
along this parallel, which he considered to pass from the 
Straits through Caralis in Sardinia, Lilybasum and Pachynus 


had been already pointed out by Strabo 
(xiv. 3, p. 663). See Chapter XXII. 
p. 303. 

* His exaggerated estimate of the 
length of the Mediterranean, as has 
been already pointed out, continued to 
be followed by modem geographers 
till about 200 years ago. (See Chapter 
XVI. p. 635 ) 

» Ptol. i. 12, § 11. 

^ That it was in this instance the 
result of observatioij, and not of mere 
calculation of distances, may be safely 
inferred. For it is wholly at variance 
with the true latitude, if we reckon the 


degrees (as Ptolemy did) at 500 stadia 
each instead of 600. But an observa- 
tion of course gave the altitude of the 
pole star, without any reference to the 
supposed geographical position of the 
equator. The equinoctial line was of 
course perf^tly fixed and definite in 
Ptolemy's mind, as an astronomical 
line ; but he had no means of assigning 
Its ix)sition on the map of the world, 
except with refemnee to other parallels, 
such as the tropic at Syene, or those 
passing through Alexandria and 
Rhodes, which had been determined 
by direct observation. 
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in Sicily, and Cape Taenarus in the Peloponnese, to Bhodes, 
and thence to Issus. Here we find one important rectification 
of the map of Eratosthenes, who had carried his parallel 
through the Sicilian Straits, more than a degree and a half to 
the north of Cape Pachynus, and more than 2° north of its 
true position. On the other hand, Marinus and Ptolemy were 
guilty of an enormous blunder in bringing down the island 
of Sardinia so far to the south as to place Caralis, which is 
really situated in 39^ 12 ', on the same parallel with Cape 
Lilybaeum (in 37° 48'), and that again with Cape Pachynus, 
which is more than a degree farther south (36° 40'). The eflect 
of this last error was altogether to distort the form of Sicily 
and the direction of its three sides : a defect from which the 
maps even of the last century only slowly recovered.® 

It is probable that this erroneous conception of the position 
of islands so well known as Sicily and Sardinia, was in some 
degree caused by, or at least connected with, the assumed 
position of Carthage, a point which, from its importance and 
its extensive trade, might reasonably be supposed to have been 
definitely fixed. But, as we have seen, the latitude of Carthage 
had been erroneously assigned by Hipparchus himself as only 
900 stadia (or 90 G. miles) north of Alexandria,* and this 
determination was followed without hesitation by Ptolemy, as 
it had been by Strabo.* But navigators could not be unaware 
of the fact that it was but a short run from Cape Lilybeeum 
across to the Hermasan Promontory (Cape Bon) on the coast of 
Africa, and again from thence to Carthage. The distance of 


• This will be clearly seen by a com- 
parison of the maps of Magini (pub- 
lished in 1620, and of Gluver (Sicilia 
AfUiqua, 1619) with those constructed 
on the data furnished by Ptolemy him- 
self, which accompany the earlier edi- 
tions of his work. 

• Hipparchus ap. Strab. ii. 5, § 38, 
p. 133. See Chapter XVII. p. 6. 

• Ptolemy pla^ Carthage in 32j° 
N. lat., that is to say, a degree and 
two-thirds to the north of Alexan- 
dria, a distance which would very 


nearly represent the 900 stadia of 
Hipparchus, according to his calcu- 
lation of 500 stadia to a degree. There 
can, therefore, be no doubt that in this 
instance, as well us in that of Byzan- 
tium, lie followed the lead of his great 
predecessor. In the 8tii book (c. 14, 
§ 5) he states tliat the longest day at 
Carthage was of hours, whi^h 
would agree well witli the poj-ilion 
assigned in the tables. It was really 
situated in about 36^ 50' or more than 
4° farther north. 
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Sardinia also from the African coast was one that had been 
approximately well known from an early period,® and in con- 
sequence it was necessary to bring it as near to Africa as could 
well be done : and the whole African coast in that part of the 
Mediterranean being placed much too far to the south, the 
geographer was compelled to bring down Sardinia also, and 
the west of Sicily, much farther south than their true position. 

But whatever was the combination by which Ptolemy (and 
Marinus before him) arrived at these results, one thing is 
clear — that they were not derived from actual observations, 
which could hardly have failed to detect errors so considerable 
in the position of points so near to one another. The only 
point which was supposed to be determined astronomically was 
Carthage : and the position assigned to it was unfortunately 
so erroneous as to vitiate all calculations based upon it. 

§ 13. We have already seen, in discussing the geographical 
systems of earlier authors, the importance attached to the 
position of Massilia, and the advantage derived from its lati- 
tude having been correctly determined by Pytheas. This 
advantage Strabo wantonly threw away, and thereby distorted 
his whole map of the Mediterranean, as compared with that of 
Eratosthenes. But Ptolemy wisely returned to the established 
conclusion, and placed Massilia in 43° 5' of north latitude, a 
result very near the truth.^ Unfortunately he was led by his 
natural deference to the great authority of Hipparchus to adopt 
his erroneous conclusion, that Byzantium was in the same 
latitude with Massilia : an error that had the inevitable effect 
of distorting the whole of the adjacent portions of his map, and 
carrying up the mouth of the Borysthenes and the north coast 
of the Euxine much beyond their true position. That of 
Massilia, on the contrary, being correctly determined, became 
a point of primary importance, as that from which all the 

* Scylax, as we have seen (Chapter his mode of computation) to 1000 
XI. p. 887), had ooiTeotly stated the stadia, a very fair approximation to 
distance from Sardinia to the continent the truth, 
of Africa at a day and a night’s voy- ’ The true latitude is 43^ 18'. 
age, which is equivalent (according to 
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measurements derived from itineraries across Gaul to the 
Western and Northern Ocean would naturally be reckoned. 

Another point concerning which he had unusually good 
information was the position of the capital of the empire, the 
great city of Borne. We have no statement of the authority 
from which this was derived : but it cannot be doubted that 
there were plenty of Greek astronomers and geographers to be 
found in the imperial city who were capable of determining 
its latitude within tolerable limits by positive observation: 
and we accordingly find it placed in lat. 41° 40' ; a position 
differing from the truth by only about 6 G. miles. 

In regard to the eastern portion of the Mediterranean, the 
positions of Alexandria and Bhodes had been long since deter- 
mined : the error in regard to their relative position having 
arisen, as has been already explained,® from an erroneous 
estimate of the distance, not from any error in the astro- 
nomical observations of their latitude. Marinus, as we have 
seen, had placed Cape Ta}narus on his 36th parallel, about 
23 G. miles to the south of its true position, while Ptolemy 
(for what reason we know not) in this instance departed from 
his usual authority, and brought it down to 34° 35' ; more than 
100 miles too far to the south. One effect of this was, to bring 
the island of Crete into altogether a false position with respect 
both to the Peloponnese and the south-western coast of Asia 
Minor, so as to place it in a line between the two, instead of 
lying (as it really does) altogether to the south of them. 

§ 14. If we now proceed to examine the longitudes assigned 
by Ptolemy, who in this respect also followed closely in the 
footsteps of Marinus, we shall find them still more erroneous 
than his latitudes : but in this instance it will be found that 
the prevailing effect of one fundamental error is sufficient to 
account, to a great extent, for all the rest. The longitudes 
reckoned by Marinus along the line already described as 
traversing the whole length of the Mediterranean, are thus 


• Chapter XVI. p. 6.S9. 
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reported by Ptolemy.* From the assumed meridian of the 
Fortunate Islands, he reckoned degrees of longitude to the 
Sacred Promontory : thence to the month of the Betis 
degrees ; and the same distance from thence to Calpe at the 
entrance of the Straits: thence to Caralis in Sardinia 25 degrees: 
from Caralis to Lilybnum 4^ degrees ; and thence to Pachynus 
3 degrees: from Pachjmus across to Tssnarus 10 degrees: 
hence to Bhodes 8^ degrees : and finally from Bhodes to Issus 
11^ degrees. He thus made the whole interval from the 
Sacred Cape to Issus, which really comprises only about 45° 15', 
to extend over not less than 67 degrees of longitude, and the 
length of the Mediterranean itself from Calpe to Issus, to 
amount to 62 degrees: rather more than 20 degrees beyond 
the truth.* 


It is easy to detect one principal source of this enormous 
error. Though the distances above given are reported by 
Ptolemy in degrees of longitude, they were computed by 
Marinus himself from what he calls etadiasmi, that is, from 
distances given in maritime itineraries and reported in stadia.* 
In other words, he took the statements and estimates of pre> 
ceding authorities, and converted them into degrees of longi- 
tude, according to his own calculation, that a degree on the 
equator was equal to 500 stadia, and consequently a degree of 
longitude in latitude 36° would be equal (approximately) to 
400 stadia.* Beversing this process, we find that the estimates 
he most have adopted as the most trustworthy gave 24,800 
stadia for the total length of the Mediterranean, and 26,800 
stadia from Issus to the Sacred Promontory. This calculation 
was considerably below those of Eratosthenes and Artemidorus, 
and consequently approached more nearly to the truth tiian 
either of them.* It was in consequence of the unfortunate 
error introduced by Marinus and Ptolemy into the graduation 
of their nu^ that they disguised this really valuable result in 




* 
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a fidse soientifio garb, which had the effect of mialflading 
all succeeding geographers for many centuries. Had the 
original work of Marinas been preserred, in which he 
doubtless entered into a full discussion of his materials, and 
stated at length the particulars furnished by his atadiami, we 
should probably have been spared the consequences of his 
erroneous conclusion. 

§ 15. It is very unfortunate that so distinguished an astro- 
nomer as Ptolemy should hare entered into no discussion as to 
the different attempts that had been made before his time to 
determine the circumference of the globe, and the consequent 
mensuration of the degrees or parts into which it was divided. 
He contents himself with accepting the conclusion adopted by 
Marinos, that a degree at the equator, or of any other great 
circle on the surface of the globe, contained 500 stadia, " as 
in accordance with the generally received measurements.”* * * § 
The result of his application of this mode of graduation to the 
map of the Mediterranean and the surrounding countries was 
necessarily to extend them enormously from west to east, 
where distances were measured continuously along the funda- 
mental parallel of latitude, in the manner already described. 
Had he possessed any trustworthy observations of lon^tude, 
even for a few points (as he did in regard to the latitudes), 
these would have served to correct the error which, in the 
absence of all such checks, went on accumulating the farther 
he proceeded eastward. Thus the real groundwork of his map, 
so far as it was based upon measured distances, was greatly 
superior to those of Eratosthenes and Strabo : it was the net- 
work of false graduation which he threw over it that vitiated 


* Koi Iri r V iuu£aaff olwp 

iorly 6 fidyitrros k6kKos / lotpAif t(, itckto - 
Koaiovs M rfjs yrjs iaro^ 

areiloutf 5ri rtus diuKoyovfU^ 
yaif hvaiurpififfMin iffruf, i. 11, 

§ 2. 

It is charooteristio of the singular 
want of method that pervades the 
whole of Ptolemy's first book, and 


which has probably contributed almost 
as much as its involved and laborious 
style to deter students from its due 
examination, that this important state- 
ment, forming in fact the basis of all 
the geographical calculations in his 
tables, is merelv introduced in pass- 
ing, and actually in the middle of a 
sentence I 
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all his positions^ while, from the form given to his work, in 
which all these erroneous results figured in his tables as if they 
had been derived from real observations of latitude and longi- 
tude, later geographical students were led to adopt them as 
such, without going back to investigate the process by which 
he had arrived at them. 

§ 16. Another source of error, of much less importance in 
itself, but which it is essential to notice, inasmuch as it 
pervades in like manner the whole series of Ptolemy’s longi- 
tudes, was the erroneous determination, or rather assumption, 
of the primary meridian from which they were all to be 
reckoned. We have seen that the Sacred Promontory (Cape 
St. Vincent), the south-western extremity of Spain, was 
regarded by almost all the earlier geographers as the extreme 
western point of the known world. Marinus and Ptolemy both 
concurred in the commonly received though erroneous opinion, 
that it was the most westerly point of the Spanish peninsula, 
and consequently of the continent of Europe ; but they knew 
in a vague way that the Fortunate Islands, which lay at some 
distance from the western coast of Africa, must be situated 
also to the west of the Sacred Cape. But they had no real 
idea of the position of these islands,® and when Marinus, in order 
to include them in his map of the world, drew a supposed 
meridian through them two degrees and a half to the west of 
Cape St. Vincent, he was, in fact, merely drawing an imaginary 
line from which his longitudes were reckoned. The measure- 
ments and calculations upon which these were really based, all 
began from the Sacred Cape, which was the limit of what was 
actually known ; but in reducing these to degrees of longitude 
he added always two degrees and a half in order to refer them 
to the supposed meridian of the Fortunate Islands. 


* Mr. Donne, in his article Libya in 
Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Ancient Geography, 
p. 176, assumes that Ptolemy '‘was 
aware of the approximate position of 
the Fortunate Islands (Canaries) since 
from thorn, or some (loint in thorn, he 


maculates all his eastern distances or 
longitudes.’’ This is a good instance 
of the prevalent misconception with 
regard to the character and value of 
Ptolemy’s materials and conclusions. 
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It is hardly necessary to add, that the meridian thus arbi- 
trarily assumed differed widely from the truth. The Island of 
Ferro — ^the westernmost of the group of the Canaries, which 
long continued, even in modem times, to be assumed as the 
prime meridian ^ — ^is really situated 18® 20' of longitude west 
of Greenwich, while Cape St. Vincent is just about 9®, so 
that the real difference between the two amounted to 9® 20' 
instead of only 2J° But the ideas of Ptoleniy concerning 
the western coast of Africa and the islands connected with 
it, were, as we shall see hereafter, even more vague and 
erroneous than those of his predecessors. In order therefore 
to compare his longitudes with those on modem maps, it is 
necessary to regard them as really measured from the Sacred 
Promontory eastwards, or rather (in regard to the Medi- 
terranean) as he has himself done in his eighth book, from 
Alexandria westwards.^ 

§ 17. If now we take the distances above given by Ptolemy 
from Marinus, and calculate the degrees of longitude at the 
rate of 600 stadia (60 G. miles) to the degree, we shall find the 
anomalous character of his map to a considerable extent dis- 
appear. Instead of 62 degrees from the Straits at Calpe to 
Issus, the interval is reduced to 523- degrees, still considerably 
in excess of the tmth, but differing from it only by somewhat 
more than 10 degrees instead of 20. Again, if we take the 
difference of longitude between two well-known points, as, for 
instance, that between Alexandria and Carthage, which is 
reckoned in the tables of Ptolemy’s work at 25° 40', we shall 
find it reduced to about 21® 20' : only about 1^° beyond the 
truth. That between Alexandria and Borne, in like manner 

^ It has continued in general use to reckon his longitudes in all cases 
among German geographers down to from Alexandria. He probably adopted 
our own time. But of course the the other plan in order to roUow the 
meridian so employed is the real meri- example of Marinus. It had the ad- 
dian passing through the island of vantoge of simplicity as obviating the 
Ferro, not that erroneously assumed by distinction between east and west 
Ptolemy. longitudes ; but on the other band had 

* It appears from the passage in the the great disadvantage of rendering all 
Almagert already cited, that it had his errors cumulattve, by reckoning 
been the originid intention of Ptolemy them always in the same direction. 
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sinks from 23° 50' to 19° 50' (the real difference being just 
about 17°) : and from Alexandria to Massilia we obtain 30° 
instead of 36°, while the real interval is only about 244°. 
Caralis in Sardinia, which holds so conspicuous a position on 
the fundamental parallel of latitude, is placed by Ptolemy in 
32° 30' east of his primary meridian, or 30° from the Sacred 
Cape, and 28° west of Alexandria. The latter distance, if cor- 
rected as above, comes to be only 23° 20', rather more than 
24 ° beyond the truth. But the interval beween Caralis and 
the Straits, instead of amounting to 25, or even to nearly 
21 degrees, as it would do according to the corrected graduation, 
does not really amount to more than 144° ^ large part 

of the error in the longitudes, which still remains (after 
correcting the graduation), thus arises, as it appears, from the 
erroneous computation of this distance, much the longest that 
is reckoned without a break along the fundamental parallel.® 
This circumstance doubtless arises from the imperfection of 
the means at the command of ancient navigators, of com- 
puting distances at sea ; a defect which would be more strongly 
felt, the longer the unbroken course that it was attempted to 
estimate.^ 

§ 18. It appears from the preceding investigation that, apart 
from the constant error arising from defective graduation, there 
was always a tendency to exaggerate the distances from one 
point to another, as measured, or rather estimated, by the sea 
voyage between them. It was doubtless owing to the same 
cause that the estimate formed by Eratosthenes of the length 


* No allusion is mado to the Balearic 
Islands, though they do not in reality 
lie far to the nortii of a course from 
Sardinia to the Straits. Hence it 
would certainly appear that the Toyage 
from one of these points to the other 
was habitually made at one stretch, 
without touching at any intermediate 
points. 

‘ Artemfdorus, as we have seen, 
(Chapter XVIII. Note B, p. 103), had 
estimated the distance from Caralis to 
Oades at 10,000 stadia, equivalent to < 


25° of longitude, according to Ptolemy’s 
mode of calculation. He was, there- 
fore, actually nearer the trtUti by the 
whole interval between Gades and the 
Straits at Calpe, which is reckoned by 
Ptfilemy at 1^ 50'. What could have 
induced Marinus to adopt this more 
erroneous estimate, instci^ of that of 
the earlier geographer, we have no 
means of jud^ng. In both cases they 
could only be founded on the vague 
estimates of navigators. 
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of the Mediterranean had exceeded the truth by rather more 
than one-fifth : while Artemidorus had reduced this first 
approximation by nearly 500 stadia;^ and the calculation 
adopted by Marinus, when converted into stadia, would give 
24,800 stadia, or 1700 stadia less than that of Eratosthenes. 
Yet this estimate still exceeds the truth by nearly 500 G. 
miles : ® so difficult was it found by successive geographers, in 
the absence of any positive observations, to emancipate them- 
selves from the effects of this traditional error. 

§ 19. It is evident that both the causes which we have 
just been considering would continue to operate with at least 
equal force upon the continuation of the map of the world east 
of the Mediterranean. The effect of erroneous graduation 
would indeed of necessity be cumulative^ and produce a greater 
amount of displa,cement the farther it was carried eastwards. 
Nor were land itineraries more trustworthy than marine ones. 
We have already had occasion more than once to point out the 
defective character of all such as were available in ancient 
times, except within the limits of the Boman Empire, and 
these were not available in Asia beyond the Euphrates. Hence 
Marinus was compelled to rely upon itineraries, in which the 
distances were given in sehoeniy or parasangs — the vague and 
inaccurate character of which mode of reckoning had long 
before been pointed out by Strabo — ^while he neglected to make 
any due allowance for the circuitous character of the routes 
and the necessary deviations from the straight line on which 
they were to be laid down in the map. 

In this respect Ptolemy was far in advance of his prede- 
cessors. In treating of the materials with which the geographer 
had to work, he points out very clearly and judiciously the 

* Tlie distances cited from Artemi- stadia as the actual length of the Medi- 
doras are all reckoned to Gades (see terranean. Eratosthenes, as we have 
Chapter XVIII. p. 64) ; but there can seen (Chap. XVI. p. 634), reckoned it 
be no doubt that the distance of 750 at 26,500 stadia, 
stadia from Gades to the Strait, ns * The actual length of the -Mediter- 
stuted by Strabo, was derived from his ranean, supposed to be measured along 
authority. If we subtract this from the parallel of 36^, is in round numbers 
his computation we shall obtain 26,070 about 2000 G. miles. 
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difElculty in making nse of distances as given by itinexaries, 
without any accompanying observations, or even notices of 
bearings, and the necessity of applying a correction to allow 
for the windings and deviations of the roads in the case of 
itineraries by land, and irregularities in the force and direction 
of the winds in the case of those by sea/ We have seen that, 
strange as it may appear, there is no trace of the application of 
this very simple principle, even by such geographers as Era- 
tosthenes and Artemidorus. Marinus on the other hand 
seems to have recognized it in theory, and to a certain extent 
applied it in practice ; but Ptolemy was certainly the first to 
see its full importance and insist on its general application. 
He points out also with great distinctness the difference of the 
degree in which these corrections should be made, according 
as the route was more or less frequented, and the estimate 
therefore rested upon a wider or more limited experience. 
The distances along the Mediterranean, for instance, which 
we have just been discussing, he considers as being well 
established, and that sufficient allowance had already been 
made in regard to them for the causes of error just mentioned.* 
But in following Marinus from the Euphrates into the heart of 
Asia, he describes him as having failed to make any such 
deduction; and in consequence proceeds to apply them 
himself. Unfortunately in this case, as in so many others 
his theory was in advance of his practice, and his correction 
was purely arbitrary. Thus, while he diminishes the estimated 
distance from the Euphrates to the Stone Tower (for which 
Marinus possessed itineraries expressed in adueni, and conse- 
quently making some approximation to the truth), by some- 
thing less than one-tenth,* he summarily reduces that firom 
the Stone Tower to Sera by one-half (!).* The reasons he 
assigns for making a much larger reduction than usual in this 


• Pto1.L2,§4. 

* )• 11 . § 2 - 

* The distance, as given bjr Marinus, 
amounted to 876 Khani^ which, at the 
late of 80 stadia to the ichcenus, gave 


26,280 stadia. This Ptolemy reduces 
to 800 mshmni or 24,000 stadm (i 12, 
§ 8). It is evident that this metdj 
amounts to cutting off the odd numbers. 
» ill,S§4v5; 12, §§1,8. 
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last case are indeed conolusiTe, but the actual amount adopted 
was — as he himself admitted — altogether arbitrary. 

§ 20. The result of these corrections is that he estimates the 
whole distance from the passage of the Euphrates to the Stone 
Tower at 24,000 stadia, or 60 degprees of longitude,* and that 
from the Stone Tower to Sera at 45^ degrees: so that the 
whole distance from the Euphrates to Sera amounted, according 
to his calculation, to 105^ degrees, and when to this was 
added the result already computed for the interval from the 
meridian of the Fortunate Islands to the Euphrates, amounting 
to 72 degrees, he obtained 177^ degrees for the distance of 
^ra from the western meridian.* This then — or as he else- 
where expresses it, not quite twelve htmra of longitude (180 
degrees) — was the conclusion he arrived at with regard to the 
length of the known world ; instead of the 15 hours or 225 
degrees of longitude assigned to it by Marinus.^ 

But it must be remembered that this term, as applied by 
Ptolemy and Marinus, had no such definite meaning as had 
been attached to it by earlier geographers. When Eratosthenes 
or Strabo spoke of the length of the inhabited world ( 1^9 
oiKovftitni<}), they understood by it a line extending from one 
ocean to the other, and having consequently a definite boundary 
at each extremity. But Ptolemy, as well as Marinus, rejected 
the hypothesis of an eastern ocean, bounding the continent of 
Asia in that direction, and supposed the land to extend in- 
definitely towards the east and north, as they considered that 
AMca did to the south. Hence to them Sera and Since were 
merely the most easterly hnovm points in Asia, just as Agisymba 
in Africa wets the most southerly. Beyond these lay "the 
unknown land,” the existence of which they assumed, in each 
case, just as former geographers had assumed that of the 
ocean. 

§ 21. In regetrd to the breadth of the known world, his 
conclusions were in like manner derived directly from those 


• Ibid. 11, § 3. 


• Ibid. 12. $12. 


■ Ibid. 14, § 10. 
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of Marinus, merely applying the correction that he judged 
necessary to the extrayagant extension given by that writer to 
the continent of Ainca towards the south. Thus he assumed 
the parallel of Thule, which had been placed by Marinus in 
N. lat. 63°, to be the northern limit of the world,* and that of 
Frasum according to his own arbitrary rectification of its 
position, to be its southern limit, which he accordingly placed 
in about 16 degrees of south latitude. He therefore assigned 
to it, in round numbers, a breadth of about 80 degrees, thus 
exceeding largely the estimate of either Eratosthenes or 
Strabo, but stUl keeping within the limits of the proportion so 
strangely assumed by ancient geographers, that the length 
was v/uyre than dottble the breadth. 

§ 22. Before quitting the eubject of the scientific framework 
with which Ptolemy sought to envelop and disguise the 
real poverty of his materials, it is necessary to advert briefly 
to his eighth book, which has been thought by many modem 
writers to have a more truly scientific character than the rest, 
and to be entitled to a degree of authority which, they admit, 
cannot be claimed for the positions in his ordinary tables. 
After devoting the whole of five books — from the second to 
the sixth — and a part of the seventh, to the enumeration in 
the tabular form, arranged according to the countries and 
provinces in which they were situated, of all the points of 
which he thought it necessary to fix the position, he proceeds 
to give a summary of the whole, and a general description of 
the figure and dimensions of the known world, such as would 
form a fitting companion to a general map of it.* After this, 
in the eighth book, he goes on to explain how the map of the 
world can be most conveniently divided into separate maps, 
and adopts a division into twenty-six such maps, which, as he 
justly points out, have no occasion to preserve a fixed propor- 
tion with one another, but may be- of a smaller or larger scale 
according as the countries they include are more or less 


Note C. p. 639. 


* vii. c. 5. 
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known, and require to be represented in more or less detail.^ 
The series of maps that he proposes to construct is thus entirely 
similar to that in a modern atlas. Of these he devotes ten to 
Europe, four to Africa, and twelve to Asia.^ 

He then gives, in regard to each of these maps, a succinct 
statement of the countries which it includes, and the limits 
within which it is comprised : as well as the proportion which 
the degrees of longitude bear to those of latitude. This pro- 
portion he states only with respect to some one parallel passing 
nearly through the middle of the map. The same proportion 
will, of course, as he docs not fail to remark, not be mathemati- 
cally correct for the other parallels, but he considers the 
difference as unimportant within the limits of each partial 
map.^ Hence every one of these separate maps is in fact 
constructed upon the same principles as Marinus had applied 
to his general map of the world, and in giving the proportion 
of longitudes to latitudes for one parallel, Ptolemy considered 
himself as doing all that was requisite for the graduation of 
each map. 

§ 23. But he then adds, for each map, the latitudes and 
longitudes of a certain number of the most considerable cities 
contained in it, reported however in a totally different manner 
from that employed in his previous tables, giving in each case 
the latitude as denoted by the length of the longest day, and 
the longitude according to the difference of time from Alexan- 
dria. Both are expressed in equinoctial hours and fractions of 
an hour.’ These have been generally regarded as merely 
a different mode of stating the latitudes and longitudes of the 
places thus selected. And this is certainly at first sight 
the natural inference from his own words in the passage just 
cited. But it is not easy to perceive the purpose of such a 
recapitulation of a certain number of selected positions in each 
country, giving in substance no other information concerning 
them than is already given in the other tables. Hence it has 


^ viii. 1, §§ 4. .5. 


* viii. 2, § 1. 
» viii. 2, § 1. 


• Ibid. i. §§ 6. 7. 
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been supposed by many modern writers that the positions here 
given are such as had been really determined astronomically, 
as distinguished from those in the tables, which were for the 
most part derived merely, in the manner already explained, 
from itineraries or the information of travellers. But no hint 
is given by Ptolemy himself of such a distinction, which he 
could hardly have failed to point out, had it really existed. 
Moreover, the number of positions given in the eighth book is 
far greater than can be reasonably supposed to have been 
determined by positive observation : and all the objections 
that have already been brought forward to show that this was 
impossible in the case of the ordinary tables apply in great 
measure to those in the eighth book also. The measurement of 
longitude by time was the very thing that the ancients had no 
means of accomplishing. Can we suppose that Ptolemy really 
possessed any such observations for such places as the islands 
of Thule and Scandia in the north, or for Gararaa and Gira in 
the interior of Africa ? And when we find him stating these 
same particulars for Sera, Sinse, and Cattigara, concerning 
which we know how utterly vague, as well as erroneous, his 
infonnation really was, does not this at once show that they 
are based upon no foundation of actual observation ? 

§ 24. The real purpose of the eighth book appears j;o have 
been a totally different one. Ptolemy, we must remember, 
was much more an astronomer than a geographer : and his 
object throughout his work was to consider the world that he 
was describing rather in its astronomical and cosmical relations 
than with reference to its physical conditions or the special 
objects of the ordinary geographer. Hence, after having laid 
down, in the best manner he could, all the positions that he 
thought requisite, upon his map of the world, he was desirous 
to point out, with respect to the chief of these, some of the 
most essential of their astronomical relations, such as the 
length of the longest day, and the difference of time from 
a fixed standard. To these he adds, in respect to all those 
places situated within the tropics — even in such cases as Sinse 
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and Cattigara^ and the towns which he places in Taprobane, 
with regard to which he certainly could have no observations 
— ^a notice of the course of the sun with respect to them, and 
the extent to which it deviates from the vertical position 
through which it necessarily passes. Such particulars are of 
no value for determining the latitude, which is sufficiently 
given by the length of tho longest day. They are simply 
astronomical facts, interesting only to the astronomical geo- 
grapher. But moreover they are facts which the mathematical 
geographer would be able to calculate for himself with regard 
to any given position ; and that this is what Ptolemy really 
did, is shown by the fact that while his account of these 
phenomena is correct for the latitude assumed for each place, 
it is in many cases glaringly wrong for the reed position of the 
place in question. Thus, ho tells us of Syene, which was 
placed by common consent, and approximately correctly, on 
the northern tropic, that the sun is vertical there once in the 
year, when it just touches the tropic. This of course is correct : 
but he employs the very same words in regard to Arbis on the 
coast of Gedrosia, which he conceived to be in the same latitude 
with Syene, but which is really situated nearly two degrees 
farther north. In like manner he ascribes to Pattala on the 
Indus, which he supposed to be unthin the tropic, the phenomena 
that would be incident to such a position, and affirms the 
same thing of Garama in Libya, which was also really situated 
three degrees to the north of the tropic, though he supposed 
it to be two degrees to the south of it. Another striking 
instance of this mode of proceeding occurs in tho case of 
Thule, which, as we have seen, he placed in 63° N. latitude, 
and of which he tells us that it had a day of twenty hours' 
duration, a statement just about correct for the assumed posi- 
tion, but much beyond the truth for the group of the Shetland 
Islands, which may be considered as certainly that intended 
by Ptolemy.® 

The conclusion seems inevitable that, in all these cases, 

■ Seo Note C, p. 639. 
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Ptolemy was not recording the results of observations, but 
stating for the information of his readers what he knew must 
be the fact, assuming the position of the place to be such as it 
was already determined in his tables. And the same ex- 
planation may be extended to all the other statements contained 
in the eighth book. They are evidently not, as they have 
been commonly regarded, a fresh series of data for certain 
positions which have been already determined, but a statement 
of certain astronomical facts with regard to a certain number 
of places, the position of which is assumed to be already 
known.® From this point of view the purpose of this fresh 
series of tables becomes at once clear and intelligible. Their 
principal value to us in fact arises from their furnishing us 
with the means of correcting and checking the numbers given 
in the other tables, which have frequently become corrupted 
in our existing manuscripts, but this was certainly not the 
object for which they were framed.^ 

§ 25. In regard to the mathematical construction, or (to use 
the modern phrase) the projection of his maps, Ptolemy was 
far in advance of his predecessors. For his special maps 
indeed he contented himself, as has been already pointed out, 


* It \vill be found indeed that these 
statements are always adapted to the 
supposed latitude, even where this was 
alto^ther wrong, and in regard to 
places at whicli one might readily sup- 
pose observations of the length of the 
solstitial day to have been leidly made. 
Thus even in such cases as Carthage 
and Byzantium we find that the du- 
ration assigned to it is that which 
would correspond to the erroneou9 lati- 
tudes in which they were placed by the 
observations of Hipparchus, not to 
their true latitudes. 

A strong additional proof that this 
was the sole purpose of the information 
he has here given, is to be found in 
his observation that he would have 
add^ further rarticulars, concerning 
the fixed stars which were in the zenitii 
of each locality, had it not been for 
their deviation from a course parallel to 
the equator (viii. 2, § 2). 


It may be added that this purpose is 
entirely in accordance with the patsage 
in the Almagest in which he indicates 
his intention of giving in his geogra- 
phical work the positions of tlie differ- 
ent points on the earth's surface, '‘as a 
basis for the calculation of the celestial 
phenomena at each place.” 

^ It must be remembered that the 
calculation of the latitude from the 
length of the longest day, or mce versa^ 
though one for which Ptolemy himself 
was fmly competent, is by no means a 
simple process, and would* be altogether 
beyond the capacity of the greater part 
of his readers. Even with regard to 
the-longitudcs, many persons would be 
glad to see at a glance the difference of 
time, calculated at once from Alex- 
andria, instead of having to deduce it 
from the degrees of longitude, calculated 
ns they were in the other tables from a 
fixed meridian in the west. 
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with drawing his meridians and parallels in straight lines 
parallel with one another, merely taking the proportion of 
degrees of longitude to those of latitude, as it stood with 
respect to some one parallel towards the middle of his map, 
and neglecting the inclination of the meridians to one another. 
He proceeded therefore with regard to these particular maps 
in exactly the same manner as Marinus had done with his 
general map of the world. Such a course, as he himself 
repeatedly affirms,^ did not make any material difference 
within the limits of each special map. But it was otherwise 
with the general map, including, according to his calculation, 
not less than 180 degrees of longitude, and 80 degrees of 
latitude. The errors arising in this case from the attempt to 
transfer to a plane surface so great an extent of the spherical 
surface of the globe were such as to require to be met by new 
modes of mathematical construction. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into the details of the 
methods employed by Ptolemy for this purpose, which pre- 
sented a near approximation to some of those still in use 
among modern geographers. After explaining fully a mode 
of projection in which the equator and parallels of latitude 
would be represented by parallel curves, while the meridians 
would be represented by straight lines, converging to a point 
situated beyond the limits of the map ; he then points out the 
necessary defect in this method arising from the taking the 
meridians as straight lines instead of arcs of a circle, and then 
proceeds to give another construction, more elaborate, but too 
cumbrous for general use, in which allowance should be made 
for the curvature of both sets of lines. This last method, 
however, had the defect, as he himself points out, of being 
inconvenient for those who sought to place on their map the 
different points of which the latitudes and longitudes were 
given ; and thus draw a map for themselves : hence, while he 
himself gives the preference to the more laborious, but more 


* ii. 1,§10; ▼iii2,§6. 
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aeeniate, method of delineation, he seems to he aware that the 
other wonld be more generally followed.* 

Li point of fskot, Ptolemy’s theoretical skill was in this 
matter, as in so many others, altogethm: beyond the nature of 
the materials to which he had to apply it. Any inaccuracy 
arising from theoretical defects in the mode of delineating his 
•maps wonld be quite insignificant in comparison with the 
grave and serious errors into which he was led by imperfect 
knowledge and erroneous information : not to sp^ of that 
fundamental error in the graduation of the whole, ^e disastrous 
efTects of which have been already pointed out. 

§ 26. The whole design and character of the work of Ptolemy 
was so intimately connected with the construction of the maps 
to which it refers, that there can be no doubt it was from the 
time of its first publication accompanied by such a series of 
maps. It would indeed be altogether incomplete without 
them. But as the materials which he famishes in his tables 
would enable any one with a moderate amount of geographical 
skill to construct such maps for himself, it is very difficult to 
judge how far those which accompany the existing copies of 
his work are to be taken as representing the originals. In 
two of the existing MSS. it is expressly stated that the maps 
which accompany them are the work of one Agathodeemon of 
Alexandria, who drew them ** according to the eight bobks of 
the Geography of Claudius Ptolemy.”* It is evident that this 
expression cannot be taken as proving anything, one way or 
the other, and the name and age of Agathodeemon are other- 
wise unknown.* But it certainly seems most probable that he 


■ PtoL L a 24. 

^ *Eic rSy KAovSfov IlToAc/Mifov Fctf- 
ypu^ucSv Siertf rV olicovfi4iniiy 

wcurw *A!ya$9^QiiJM¥ ‘A\t(ay8pttfs ^c- 

T^WOMr§, 

8 The Buppoaition that the author of 
these mm was identical with a giam- 
tnitfittn of the name of Agathodsmon, 
who lived in the filth oentury, is purely 
gratuitouBaOnleMwe aBsume that there 
could not be two persoDB of the same 
name. Aa Hoeren has JuBtly pointed 


out, it waa very unlikely that a gram* 
marian should poBsesB the talent of an 
artiat; and the maps that bear the 
name of A^thodmmon were evidenfly 
the produonon of some one aeleoted for 
hia^ artistic skill. Those appended to 
the* MS. found at Mount Athoa and re- 
produced in faosiinile by M. Langloia 
(4to. Faria, 1867) are of a much ruder 
character, and are probably derived from 
a diflfoient aonroe. 
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was a eoatempoiaty of Ptdomy, wlio was empbyed by bim to 
delineate these maps, aoooxding to the instmotions given in 
the fimt book, and from the detailed materials contained in the 
following ones.* The few instances in which disciepandes are 
found between the maps and the text are such as cannot readily 
be ascribed to any mere copyist at a later period. At all events 
it is probable tibt, as an Alexandrian, he would have access 
to the original works of Ptolemy, and may therefore have 
copied his own series directly fixtm the prototypes prepared by, 
or under the direction o( Ptolemy himself. 


• This ifl the oonoliisioii of Heeron 
hie DiuerUtHtm on the SowreeB of 
PUOemy'B Oeogranhiu^ p. 474^ appended 
to hie Hiitonoal Be$e ar 6hM J siaUe 


NaUoni, voL iiL) as the moet probable 
sappoBition ; though it must be admitted 
that it is not established on anjtiiing 
likepcooi: 
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§ 1. Haying thus examined the scientific fiamework of the 
great work of Ptolelny and shown how far this was from repre- 
senting a corresponding basis of true sdentifio knowledge, we 
mnst next proceed to consider the extent of the information 
that he really possessed, and the progress that had been made 
in his time, in compaiison with that of Strabo and Pliny, in 
the geographical knowledge of the world. And here we 
possess this great advantage deriyed from the scientific form 
of his work, that his ideas, howerer imperfect or erroneous, 
were necessarily expressed in a definite form, that enables us 
in most cases to determine with little difficulty both the actual 
extent of his knowledge, and the nature of the errors with 
which it was disfigured. 

He commences the detailed portion of his work with the 
western regions of Europe, and deyotes two sections' of his 
second book to the description of the British TslaTiHa^ con- 
cerning which he certainly possessed information far more 
extensiye and complete than any of his predecessors. Hor is 
this to be wondered at. It was in the interyal between the 
death of Pliny and the compilation of his own work that the 
Homans had not only carried their arms under Agricola to 
the northern extremity of Britain, and sailed with a fleet 
round its eastern and northern shores, but had permanmtly 
established their dominion oyer the whole island south of the 
eiitaarieB of the Forth and Clyde. Within thia Hunif. the 
whole country had bemi reduced into ^e form of a province, 
intersected by lines of military roads^ and was gradually 
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approadung to the same condition of prosperity and dviliza- 
tion, whidi had been alroady attained by Ganl and Spain. 

§ 2. The neighbouring island of Hibernia (or lyernia, as 
Ptolemy vrites the name^) had indeed renudned untouched 
by the Boman anns: but eyen in the time of Agrioola its 
ports and coasts were beginning to be well known by the 
merchants who traded tiiither from Britain and €iaul,* and 
during the long period of tranquillity that followed theta can 
be no doubt that these commercial relations would be carried 
on with increasing vigour. Such intercourse would be amply 
sufficient to explain the greatly increased knowledge possessed 
by Ptolmny of an island almost unknown to the earlier geo- 
graphers.’ He not only gives (according to his usual plan) 
a regular periflua of the coasts, enumerating the principal 
headlands, bays, and mouths of rivers, but mentions the names 
of no less than seven cities in the interior, besides two (Menapia 
and Eblana) on the east coast. Of these last Eblana is with- 
out doubt identical with the modem Dublin ; while Menapia 
is uncertain, and no plausible conjecture can be formed as to 
any of the inland towns. But of the names of the rivers — 
usually one of the most permanent portions of geographical 
nomenclature — several can be identified with reasonable cer- 
tainty, and thus bear testimony to the authentic character of 
Ptolemy’s information. Thus the Oboca, between Eblana and 
Menapia, is clearly the Avoca, and the Buvinda, north of 
Eblana, the Boyne ; the Birgus or Bargos is in all probability 
tile Barrow, and the Senus probably represents the Shannon. 
On the west coast also the name of the Nagnatee, whose capital 
of Magnate is termed " an important city,” is clearly preserved 
in that of the modem province of Connaught. 


* It is shigalar ihat tliis later Greek 
fonn of the name, as well as the Latin 
Hibernia, departed more widely than 
that of leme, by which the island was 
first known to the Greeks, from the 
native name of Erin, from which tliey 
were all without doubt originally 
rived. 

> Tacitus, Agrie, c. 24. ** Melius 

aditus portusque per oommeicia et no- 


gotiatores oogniti.** This appears to 
me quite snflicient to account for sucli 
knowledge of the island as wo find in 
Ptolemy. The suggestion of Dr. 
Latham <art Iebmb, in Smith’s Diet of 
AnoimU Cleography), that he had Phos- 
nidan or Outhaginion sources of in- 
fonnation, seems alike improbable and 
unnecessary. 

• PtoL ii. 2. 
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With tegaid to the geogiaphioal position of Ireland Ptolemy 
was far better informed than Strabo: and though he still 
oaiiied it much too far to the north, so as to place eyen its 
southern extremity in a higher latitude than North Wales,* he 
was well aware both of its proximity to the shores of Britain 
and of its general direction from south to north, fiftcing the 
coasts of the larger island through a considerable part of their 
extent. 

§ 3. Ptolemy’s description of Britain affords a striking 
example botii of the merits and defects which generally 
characterise his work. While his geographical enumeration 
of names, whether of places and tribes, or of the natural 
features of the country, is highly valuable, and a large number 
of them can be identified without difficulty, his idea of the 
configuration of the island, and the direction of its coasts, is 
extremely erroneous: and his assigned positions in latitude 
and longitude utterly worthless, if regarded as anything more 
than indications of his views as to the rdaiive position of the 
places thus enumerated. We are fortunatdy enabled, in a 
great number of cases, to correct the positions and identify 
the sites of the towns in the interior, by the aid of the Boman 
Itineraries, as well as the evidence of existing names ; while 
his peripltia of the coast is so complete, and in general so 
accurate, as to leave little difficulty in determining the 
principal points which he intends to designate. 

A remarkable instance of the accuracy of his information 
is afforded by the clear distinction which he makes between 
the two headlands that may be considered as forming the 
south-western extremity of Britain — ^the Land’s End and the 
Lizard. Both of these are distinctly specified — each of them 
for some unknown reason by two separate names :* and he even 

* He places the Kirtoy tuepoy (the eastem headland (PoiB^Sioy Axpoy) the 
south-western extremity of the island) higher latitude of 61^ 30' ; thus carrying 
in lat. 67^ 45', while the north coast of it more than six degrees to the noru of 
Wales did not, according to his calou- its true position, 
lation, sorpass 5T’. The North Gape * Thus he calls (iL 3, § 3) the Land's 

of Irdand (B^pciov Anpoy) he placed in End Antivestmum and Bolerium (*A»Ti- 
lat. 61^; but assigned to its north- ovctTraioy dicpor md B oX^/mov)^ and the 
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places them in just about their relatiye position to one 
another, though considerably exaggerating the distance be- 
tween them. It is to be observed also that he places the Pro- 
montory of Ootinum, the southernmost of the two, a degree and 
three-quarters of latitude (87^ G. miles) to the north of the 
opposite extremity of Gaul, which gives a very fair approxima- 
tion to the width of the British Channel in this part. All 
these circumstances point to his possessing accurate informa- 
tion concerning this portion of Britain, fiK>m its continued 
intercourse with the opposite coasts of GkraL But he makes 
no mention in connexion with it of the islands of the Cassi- 
terides, which he supposed, in accordance with the received 
tradition both of Greek and Boman geographers, to be 
situated off the coast of Spain,* so that he actually places 
them within a short distance of the Nerian Promontory (Cape 
Finisterre). 

As we proceed northward, we find, as might reasonably be 
expected, Ptolemy’s information becoming much less accurate, 
and it is more difficult to determine the several headlands and 
estueuies named by him : a difficulty greatly enhanced by the 
very indented and irregular character of the Scottish coasts, 
as well as by the strange error in regard to their position, 
which utterly distorts this portion of his map. For while he 
had a tolerably accurate notion of the general configuration of 
the coasts of England, as ffir north as the Solway and Tyne, 
and correctly placed the Promontory of Novantum (the head- 
land of Galloway) opposite to the north-eastern point of 
Ireland, he unfortunately conceived the general extension of 
the island beyond this to have its direction from west to east, 
instead of £tom south to north, so that he actually placed the 
northern extremity of Scotland (opposite to the Orkneys), 
farther to the south than the Promontory of Galloway,* which 

liizaid the Damnonium or Oorinum * ii. 6* § 76. 

(Aatw6vunf rh Ktd '^Onpipoy ixpop). In ’ That tho Novantum of Ptolemy 
the last oaae the alternative name ia (iL 8, § ^ ia to be identified with the 
evidently merely that of the adjoiniug Hull of Galloway admita of no reason- 
people applied to the headland. able doubt, both from its proximity to 
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he ooncaTed to be the most northern point of the whole island. 
The origin of thia strange mistake is very difficult to imagine : 
it is all the more unaccountable, because the general con- 
figuration of Scotland, if we suppose it twisted rotmd on his 
map to about its true direction, would not differ very widely 
from the truth, presenting at' least a general resemblance in 
many important features.* It would appear therefore that 
even for this part of the island he had tolerably good informa- 
tion, but that he altogether perverted the results derived from 
it by the erroneous manner in which he laid them down upon 
his map. 

§ 4. This complete misconception of the real form of the 
northern parts of Britain involved him of necessity in the most 
hopeless confusion in regard to the islands that surrounded its 
shores. He was indeed well aware, as Pliny had been before 
him, of the existence of a numerous group of islands, to which 
he gave the name of Ebudm — answering to the Hsebudes of 
Pliny, and to the modem Hebrides:* but he was erroneously 
led to connect them with Ireland instead of Scotland, and 
placed them in a cluster only about a degree to the north of 
the former island. The Orcades (Orkneys) also were well 
known to the Homans ever since the time of Agricola; and 
their accounts no doubt concurred in placing them cc^derably 
to the north of the farthest extremity of the mainland. But 
Ptolemy, having carried this extremity to the east instead of 
to the north, could not place the islands in the same direction, 
and hence, though he gave the name of Orcas to the remotest 


Ireland and firom the distinct mention 
of its connection with a peninsnla (No* 
ovairr&y Axpoy'), 

* Ido much, indeed, is this the case 
that General Boy has actually sug- 
gested that Ptolemv really possessed a , 
ooneot mKD of the island, but that the 
part o( it containing North Britain had 
been a^idehtally tom off, and replaced 
inv^^iipng position, so as to extend 


fli^pmnd towaTd8_ the east, instec^ of 


(Boy’s MUitary ArUiguitisB, 


p. 116). See Note D, p. 640. 

* It is singular that this appdlation, 
so familiar in modem mgraphy, 
should be derired originally from a 
false reading of Pliny, as that of the 
Grampians Is Arom one in Tacitus. 
But the authority of Ptolemy, in whom 
the form is ''£i§ot/9ai, is deoisiTe in 
favour of the reading Hasbudep or 
Hebudes in Pliny fiv. 16, § 108), in 

£ reference to that of Hebrid^ which 
I found in the earlier editions. 
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point of the mainland, he was compelled to separate the islands 
of the same name from that headland, and carry them con- 
siderably farther to the west, into a position with regard to the 
mainland wholly different from that which they really occupy.^ 
Having thus determined the position of the Orcades (the 
centre of which group he places in lat. 61^ 40') he proceeds to 
notice Thule, which he describes as a single island of large 
size, extending not less than 55 G. miles from south to north. 
Notwithstanding this description there can be no doubt that 
he meant to designate by that name the group of the Shetlands, 
which, as we have seen, had been already discovered by the 
Bomans under Agricola.^ 

§ 5. Of countries so well known as Gaul and Spain, which 
had now been so long subject to the Boman dominion, 
Ptolemy could hardly be expected to add much to the 
information already possessed by his predecessors. The sta- 
tistical surveys undoubtedly instituted by the Bomans in 
all those countries that were subject to the complete pro- 
vincial organization could not fail to furnish valuable and 
trustworthy materials to the geographer, in so far as the 
names of tribes, cities, and towns were concerned, and even in 
a rough way their relative positions. But when Ptolemy came 
to apply these materials as geographical data for the construc- 
tion of a map, it is strange to see how imperfect and how erro- 
neous were in many cases the notions that he had formed of 
the geographical relations and positions of places whose names 


According to Ptolemy they were five 
in number, two bearing the name of 
Ebuda, and the others moae of Hieing 
Maleus. and Epidium; but ^m bis 
erroneous idea of their position, it 
would be idle to attempt to identify 
them with any of the numerous islands 
that gird the west coast of Scotland, of 
the number and extent of which 
Ptolemy had evidently no idea. 

^ Ptol. ii. 3, § 31. 

* In fact the Mainland of the Shet- 
lands is so much the most important 


island of the ^up, that it lends itself 
to the supposition of its representing 
Thule, in a manner that would not at 
all apply either to the Orkneys or 
Faroes. Ptolemy places its southern 
extremi^ in 62° 40' N. latitude, or 
just a &{pee to the north of the Or- 
cades, wl^h is a very fair approxi- 
mation to the truth. Here, as in so 
many other cases, we recognize the 
accuracy of his information in details, 
however perverted may bo his general 
results. 
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were fiuniliar to alL Li regard to Spain, indeed, his chief 
error was in the delineation of its western coast, and the undue 
extension whidli he gave (in conunon with most earlier ?nriters) 
to its south-western extremity, the Sacred Promontory, whi<^ 
he represents as projecting tluee degrees fiother west than the 
mouth of the Tagus, while he ignored almost entirely the bold 
projection of the Lnsitanian coast, ending in the celebrated 
headland known as the Book of Lisbon. The Promontory of 
Nerium in Galicia (Cape Finisterre) he placed in like manner 
2f degrees to the east of the Sacred Promontory, while it is 
really situated about a quarter of a degree to the west of it : 
and at the opposite extremity of the north coast he represented 
the Pyrenees as ending in a bold projecting headland (called 
CEasso), constituting two deep gulfe, one on each dde of it : 
for all which there is no counterpart in reality.’ 

With the western coasts of Gaul his acquaintance was equally 
imperfect. While he represents the line of coast from the 
month of the Atur (Adour) to that of the Loire as indented by 
deep bays, with corresponding projections of the coast-line far 
exceeding anything to be found in reality, he had a very im- 
perfect notion of the great projecting headland or peninsula of 
Bretagne towards the west,’ while he takes no notice at all 
of the similar projection of the coast of the Gotentin in Nor- 
mandy to the north, which constitutes the most mark^ feature 
in the British ChanneL His conceptions of the physical 
geography of the interior were still more erroneous. His mode 
of fixing his positions solely with reference to their assumed 
latitude and longitude was indeed ill-adapted for designating 
the courses of rivers or the directions of mountain chains ; but 

* iL 6, §§ 10, 12; 7, { 1. it its ftiU eztenskm, and os ha only 

* He was, inde^ well (fe[Me that mentions one headland, it is impossible 
the oonntry of the Osismii^ho inha- to decide to which of tto two that f<nm 
Uted the western portion oAretagne. *the extremity ct the dqwrtment of 
extended oonsideiMdy to th^west, and Finisterre, the name ahonhi be assigned 
that the headland forming its extremity in preference. Nor does he notice the 
in tiiat direction, to whiim he gives the island of ITsbant, any more than those 
name of Gobmom, was the westernmost of Gnemsey and Jersey. 
point<rfGtanl; hut he is ibr from giving 
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after making full allowance for this difficulty, we shall still 
find his notices of these important geographical features dis> 
figured by some astounding errors. 

§ 6. Of the Bhone, indeed, he gives a tolerably correct 
account, placing its sources in the Alps, from whence it fiowed 
through the lake Lemannus -to Lugdunum (Lyons) and thence 
turning abruptly to the south continued to hold t^t direction 
till it entered the Mediterranean. But while he also correctly 
adds that the Arar (Sadne) and Dubis (Doubs) unite their 
combined waters with those of the Bhone near Lyons, he 
by a strange mistake describes those streams as having also 
their sources vn the Alps, not far firom those of the Bhone. 
The Bhine, on the other hand, he regarded as having a nearly 
direct course from south to north, through its whole extent : 
and while he places its sources in Mount Adulas, he entirely 
ignores both its passage through the Lake of Clonstance and 
the enormous bend by which it encircles more than half of 
Switzerland. Of the tributaries of the Loire and Seine, with 
which the Bomans had been familiar from the days of Caesar, 
he does not mention one; and though he notices the Mosa 
(Meuse) as fiowing into the sea by a distinct mouth of its own, 
he makes no mention of the Moselle or any other of the great 
tributaries of the Bhine. It is hardly worth while to notice 
other errors of detail ; but when we find him placing Paris 
(Lutetia, or, as he writes the name, Lucoticia), on the same 
parallel with the mouth of the Loire, 3° of latitude south 
of that of the Seine, and less than the same distance north 
of Lyons ; the sources of the Loire 3^° of longitude west of 
Lyons, and within 80 Gr. miles of those of the Garonne ; it is 
evident at once how much was still wanting to anything like a 
true geographical conception of a county in other respects so 
well known as GauL 

§ 7. If this was the case with respect to Gaul and Spain, it 
was necessarily still more so with regard to Germany. Not 
only had this great country never been reduced under the 
dominion of B(»ne, but the ]^man arms had never penetrated 
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in later times even as £u into the interior as they had been 
already carried during the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. 
No additional sources of information had been opened out in 
this quarter since the time of Pliny and Tacitus, and while 
Ptolemy’s knowledge of the tribes and nations of the interior 
in general shows no advance upon that of his predecessors, his 
attempt to represent such information as he possessed in a 
strictly geographical form only serves to show more clearly its 
extremely vague and indefinite character. In this case indeed 
the difSculties of his task were increased, not only by the 
absence of roads and itineraries, but the want of fixed places 
of abode and permanent towns, and the fluctuations to which 
the limits of the different tribes were continually subject. 
Many of the most important names of nations that appear in 
Tacitus are not found in Ptolemy : * and in other cases it is 
uncertain whether the new names that appear for the first time 
in the latter author represent a corresponding change in the 
population, or are merely new appellations for the same tribes. 
Germany, or Great Germany, as he calls it, to distinguish it 
from the Boman provinces on the left bank of the Bhine, was 
bounded on the west by the Bhine, on the east by the Vistula, 
and on the north by the German Ocean, the coast of which he 
describes in some detail, giving the names of the t^ree well- 
known rivers, the Amisius (Ems), the Visurgis (Weser), and 
tile Albis (Elbe), to the west of the Gimbrian Ohersonesus, 
while beyond that peninsula to the east he places in succession 
three other rivers to which he gives the names of ChalusuEf, 
Suebeso, and Viadus or Viadrus: of which the last may 
perhaps be the Oder, but the other two cannot be identified.* 
In respect to the Gimbrian Ghersonese itself he was much 

* Among these are the IngAvones, Holstein. They were apparently but 
Hermiones, &o. On the other hand .an insignificant tribe, and had probably 
the name of the Saxones, which was been comprised by earlier writers under 
destined to play so important a part in the TOneial name of Oimbri. 
later times, appears for the first time * IL 11, § 4. None of the three names 
in Ptolemy (ii. 11, § 11), who represents is found in Pliny, or in any other author, 
thm as occupying the southern part except Maroian of Heracles, who obvi- 
drtiwOimbrian Oheisonese, the modem ously copies Ptolemy. 
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better informed than preceding writers, and fully appreciates 
the importance of this great geographical feature of the 
Northern Ocean, giving particulars of its dimensions and 
extent which do not differ very widely from the truth.^ It is 
strange, that while in this instance he appears to have had 
access to better information, his knowledge of the supposed 
islands in the Baltic was still more imperfect than that of 
Pliny, or else he discarded as mere exaggerations the rumours 
of their vast extent; and while he mentions the name of 
Scandia, he reduces it to a mere island of ordinary dimensions,* 

. which he describes as situated opposite to the mouth of the 
Vistula. 

Of the interior of the country he had, as might be expected, 
very little knowledge. He was indeed acquainted (or supposed 
himself to be so) with the sources of the great rivers — ^the 
Weser, the Elbe, and the Vistula, and had heard the names of 
several ranges of mountains in which they were said to take 
their rise. Thus he enumerates the mountain-range of Abnoba, 
which he supposed to run parallel with the Bhine from about 
latitude 49° to 52° : the Melibocus, in which were the sources 
of the Weser, extending from west to east through more 
than 4° of longitude : the Sudeti in which the Elbe took its 
rise, nearly parallel with the preceding, but about 2^° farther 
south : and the Asciburgius, containing the sources of the 
Vistula, which extended in a 8.E. direction from lat. 54° 
to .52° 80'. On the eastern frontier of Grermany, and forming 
the limit of that country from the sources of the Vistula to 
the Danube, was a range to which he gives the name of the 
Sarmatian Mountains. 


' He gives to the peninsula (from 
the month of the Elbe to its northern 
mint) a length of about 6 degrees (300 
O. miles), which somewhat exceeds the 
tenth : but as he supposed its |^netal 
diieotion to be just aoont N.E., instead 
of nearly due K., he does not carry it 
mm than three degrees of latitude to 
the north of the Elbe, thns placing it 
in latitude 59° 80', nearly opposite to his 
assumed position fiw the north point of 


Britain. 

■ He assigns to it a length of only 
three degrees of lonritnde (about 90 
O. miles), and a breadth of about half. 
Yet by a strange inoonsisteney be de> 
scribes it as inhabited by not less than 
six different tribes (U. 11, $ 85). Hone 
of these names are otherwise known ; 
while he has no mention of that of tite 
Sniones, which, as we have seen, was 
already known to Tacitus. 
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This last clearly represents the western portion of the Car- 
pathians : but the identification of the rest of these mountain- 
chains is almost entirely arbitrary. The mountain systems of 
Germany are indeed so complicated and so little marked by 
natural divisions into distinct ranges and groups that it would 
require a skilled geographer to arrange them into any intel- 
ligible order: and Ptolemy’s information was wholly inade- 
quate for the purpose, even if he had possessed that general 
insight into physical geography, of which he was in reality in 
great measure destitute. It is remarkable that the Hercynian 
forest, which figures in the writings of earlier authors— espe- 
cially of Latin writers* — as one of the leading features in the 
geography of Germany, shrinks in the map of Ptolemy to a 
mere local appellation of comparatiTely small extent.^ 

§ 8. East of the Vistula lay the vast region of plains, 
stretdiing across firom the Baltic to the Euzine and the mouth 
of the Tanais, to which Ptolemy gives the general name of 
European Sarmatia. This country had originally been known 
to the Greeks only by the traders who penetrated into the 
interior, or ascended the course of the great rivers that flowed 
ficom thence — ^the Tyras, the Hypanis, and the Borysthenes. 
But new sources of information had recently been opened out 
by the progress of the Boman arms on the side of Pannonia 
and Dacia : and after the reduction of Dacia into n ' Boman 
province by Trajan, the adjoining districts of Sarmatia must 
have come to be known by frequent intercourse, whether for 
purposes of commerce or war. It was in this manner that 
Ptolemy had doubtlessly derived his knowledge of the Car- 
pathian Mountains (Mons Carpatis); the name of which is 
found for the first time in his work. He appears to have had 
a tolerably distinct idea of their position between Dacia and 
Sarmatia, and containing the sources of the Tibiscns and 
Tyras.* Some vague reports eten of the countries on the 
shotcs of the Baltic, or the Horthem Ocean as it was supposed 


I ' ii. 11, § 7. ^ *0/Mc^ios 
I *iii.5,§6;8,§l. 


already cited ihmx 
GMlirr 9M<na, and Fbny. 
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to be, had in this manner reached the ears of Greek or Roman 
Trriters, and Ptolemy gives us the names of four rivers as 
flowing into this ocean, east of the Yistula.’ He conceived the 
coast as continuing to hold a direction at first &om west to 
east, but gradually trending away to the north till it reached 
the parallel of Thule, in 63° of latitude. This was the limit 
of his supposed knowledge towards the north : beyond it, he 
believed the land still to extend indefinitely, but nothing was 
known concerning it.* To the great bay thus formed by the 
Northern Ocean east of the Vistula he gives the name of the 
Yenedic Gulf, from the people called Yenedi, who inhabited its 
diores, and whom he describes as one of the great nations of 
Sarmatia. The others which he ranks in the same class (ex> 
elusive of numerous petty tribes) are the Feucini and Bastamsa 
on the borders of Dacia, the lazyges and Bozolani on the 
shores of the Falus Mieotis, and in the interior (i.e. to the 
north of these) the Hamazobii, and the Alauni who were a 
Scythian race. These last are evidently the same with the 
Al^, who were already well known among the warlike nations 
with which the Bomans were engaged in hostilities:* another 
branch of them is mentioned by Ptolemy himself among the 
Scythian tribes of Asia. 

§ 9. But while Ptolemy’s acquaintance with the nations that 
inhabited the tract to which he gives the name of European 
Sarmatia appears to have been tolerably precise and accurate, 
it is strange to find him fidling into confusion with regard to 
the great rivers that fiow into the Euxine — so well known to, 
and so accurately described by Herodotus, and actually placing 
the mouth of the Hypanis to the eeutward of that of the Bory* 
sthenes. But a much stranger error is that which he commits 
with regard to the Palos Mesotis, to which he not only assigns 

* iiL 8, $8. None of these naxoes minor works of Arrisn is a militsij 
ean be identified with even the smallest treatise containing the idan of a earn- 
showofidanBibility. be earned on amnst them 

« iiL 5, 1 1. wtr' 'AAmrax). Thesa how- 

■ Xhe dJani had invaded the Boman ever, were the Asiatie AhmL 
Bupire under Hadrian; and one of the 
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a direction firom south to north, but gives it sudi an enormously 
exaggerated extent, as to carry up its northern extremity, 
together with the mouth of the Tanau, nearly to 55° of lati- 
tude, or within little more than a degree of the parallel of the 
Baltic Sea,' just about the latitude in reality of the sourcM of 
that river. The effect of such an erroneous conception was of 
course to distort his whole map of this portion of Europe : the 
Palus Mseotis — ^thus extended through more than six degrees 
of latitude — became in great part the boundary between Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Sarmatia, while the Tanais, which had gene- 
rally been regarded as the limit between the two, was carried 
up to far northern regions, into which no Greek had ever 
really penetrated. At the same time he adhered to the old 
tradition which placed the sources of the Tanais in the Bhi- 
psean mountains, to which he assigned a position about midway 
between the Palus Maeotis and the Baltic, while he transferred 
the name of Hyperborean Mountains to a wholly different 
chain in the far north, at the extreme limit of the known land. 
Here he placed the sources of the Bha or Volga, a river of 
which he was the first ancient geographer that had any definite 
knowledge.' It is curious to see how, in this part of his work, 
he was struggling to combine the old traditional notions of the 
Greeks with his more recent and accurate information, while 
he was throwing the whole subject into confusion by his erro- 
neous ideas of the geography of the lands in question. 

§ 10. The entirely false idea which Ptolemy had thus 
formed of the Palus Mesotis and the surrounding countries, is 
the more extraordinary as we find him possessing more accu- 
rate notions concerning the neighbouring Caspian than any 


■ We hape alieady seen that Ptolemy 
placed Byzantium oonaiderably too far 
to the north (in lat. 43^ 5')t this 
enor had the neoesBaiy effect of carry- 
ing up the whole of the Euzine beyond 
Ita true latitude. But in other reapeota 
Ptolemy waa well acquainted with that 
aea. ^ aaairaa to it a width of 5} 
degieea of latitude-^ very oloae ap- 
proslinalion to the tmth^ao that he 


plaoea the mouth of the Boryathenea in 
48^ 30' — and the northern outlet of the 
Cimmerian Boaporua in the aame lati- 
tude. Thua far, therefore, hia map ia 
approximately correct ; and hia error ia 
almoat entirely due to the inordinate 
aize which he attributea to the Palua 
MsBotia itaelf. 

’ ▼. 9, f§ 12, la 
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preceding geographer, and returning to the correct view enter- 
tained by Herodotus, but which had been rejected by all Greek 
geographers from the time of Alexander, that it was an inland 
sea, surrounded on all sides by land, and having no communi- 
cation with the external ocean.® He was aware also (as has 
been just mentioned) of its receiving the waters of a great 
river from the north, to which he gave the name of Rha (the 
Volga), and concerning which he seems to have had tolerable 
information, as he describes it as forming a great bend in about 
the middle of its course, which brought it within a short dis- 
tance of a corresponding bend of the Tanais.® But it is not 
likely that he had any real knowledge of its sources, and the 
Hyperborean Mountains were doubtless a mere fiction, in 
accordance with the theoretical notion that all great rivers 
took their rise either in a mountain-chain or a lake. 

§ 11. It is unnecessary to dwell in detail upon the character 
of the geographical knowledge possessed by Ptolemy of the 
countries immediately bordering on the Mediterranean. Here 
he naturally possessed abundant materials, in the form of 
maritime itineraries or Peripli of the coasts, with land itinera- 
ries to connect these with the towns and principal points of 
the interior. But unfortunately, as we have already seen, 
there was an almost total want of astronomical observations to 
correct these: and even in the few cases in which such 
observations had been really made, they were in several 
instances so erroneous as to distort, instead of correcting, the 


* 'H Si 'TpKca^la ^ Ktd Keurirta 0d\affffa 
irdyro$€v ineh rris yris TrepiKtKXutrraif 

yfliftp Kark rh kirriKtlfi^vov wapairKTia'lws, 

vii. 5, § 4. He was, however, in error 
in reganl to its foiTn, supposing its 
greatest length to be from west to east, 
while he underrated its ningnituile, 
almost as much as he overrated that of 
the Palus Mieotis. 

* V. 9, § 13. The Don and the Volga 
in fiiot approach within about 30 miles 
of one another, in lat. 49*^, about 250 
miles from their mouths; but fiom that 
point they diverge, the one to the S.W. 


to the Sea of Azov, and the other to 
tlio S.E. to fall into the Caspian. 

I may take this opjiortunity of ex- 
pressing my entire disbelief of the 
tJicory put forwfinl by Major WockI 
(The Shores of Lake Aral, 8vo. Lend. 
1870;, and repeated by Dr. Carpenter 
in the article on tliu Caspian Mea in 
tlio Encyclopxdia BriUmnica^ 9th edit 
vol. iv. p. 179, that tlie Volga in early 
times fell into the Don, and thus dis- 
charged its waters into the Pulus 
Mieotis, instead of the Caspian: and 
afterwards changed its course and 
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notions otherwise entertained.* The consequence is that, even 
for countries so well known as Greece and Italy, Ptolemy’s 
geographical positions differ widely from the truth, and the 
maps founded upon them were calculated grossly to mislead 
all those geographers who for many centuries afterwards con- 
tinued blindly to follow their guidance. 

A glance at the map will show better than any description 
the nature and extent of the distortions arising from these 
errors. But it may be worth while just to point out a few of 
the most important. With regard to Italy, for instance, the 
position of Borne, as we have seen, was correctly determined 
in latitude ; and that of Massilia, which was also known, would 
give an approximation to that of the nearest adjoining points 
of Italy.’ But the longitudes, as we have seen, were greatly 
in excess, and the only means of combining the two was by 
giving to Italy an undue extension towards the east, or ^putting 
ovi the figure of the peninsula on the map, so as to give it a 
general direction but little to the southward of east, through 
more than 13 degrees of longitude, and then bringing it down 
by a sudden bend to the south, so as to correspond with the 
position assigned on independent grounds to the Sicilian 
Strait.’ Thus the promontory of Leucopetra — ^the southern- 
most point of the peninsula — was brought on the same 
meridian with the mouth of the Atemus in the Adriatic, 

flowed into the Caspian. Such an hy- instead of more than a degree to the 
pothesis appears to me extremely im- north of it. 

pioteble on physical grounds, and * The influence of this error may be 
there is certainly no vestige of ancient traced even in modern maps down to 
authority in its favour. the last century. The AnalyBe 0£o~ 

* The erroneous positions assigned graphimte de ritalie by D'Anville 

even to such important and well-known (published in 1744) was the first work 
dtieB as Cartha^ and Byzantium have in which the geography of Italy was 
been already pointed out; and the established on a sound scientific basis, 
effect of the former of these errors uppn In the maps published by M. Sanson in 
the supposed position of Sardinia and the 17th century Nice was placed more 
Corsica. (See above, p. 561.) thw two degrees and a half west of its 

* At the same time he was wholly true position.whileTenice and Ravenna 
unaware how far the northern coast of were more than 1} de^ee too far west, 
the Mediterranean was indented by though Rome, which is very nearly in 
the deep Gulf of Genoa, so that he the same lonritude with Venice, was 
actually places Gtonoa itself more than correctly fixed. 

half a degree to the south of Masslliai 
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while Naples was placed nearly 8^ degrees to the east of 
Borne, and only 2^ degrees west of the lapygian Promontory, 
from which it really differs by more than 4 degrees of 
longitude. 

The form and position of the Adriatic, which was known to 
be parallel and in a certain sense co-extensive with the penin- 
sula of Italy, was necessarily shifted so as to correspond with 
the position erroneously ascribed to the latter and as there 
were no fixed points, independently determined, on the other 
side of the Adriatic, to correct this, the effect was to derange 
the whole geography of the adjoining countries. But in these 
wild and comparatively little known regions, the fact would 
not be readily detected : and the result was merely to give an 
undue extent to the broad tract which intervenes between the 
Adriatic and the Euxine. 

§ 12. Ptolemy’s map of Greece, though still strangely de- 
fective according to modem ideas, undoubtedly presents a 
very considerable advance upon those of his predecessors. He 
had indeed a very erroneous idea of the orientation of northern 
Greece, which he stUl conceived to lie in the same general 
direction — nearly from W.N.W. to E.S.E. — ^from the Acroce- 
rannian Promontory in Epims to Cape Sunium in Attica.* 
But this error was due in groat measure to that undue extension 
of his longitudes, which had produced a similar effect in the 
case of Italy, for, while he assigns with tolerable correctness 
the interval of laiUude between the two headlands at the 
extreme points of his supposed line, he places them at not less 
than 9^ degrees of longitude apart, the real distance being 


* Thus the head of the Adriatic is 
carried so to the westward, that the 
moutli of the Fo, which is in rc^ity 
almost exactly on the same meridian 
with Borne, is placed nearly two degrees 
to the west of it ; and a similar displat^ 
ment affects the whole coast of Venetia, 
Altinum, at its north-western anglei, 
being removed still farther to the west. 

* There is no doubt that in thus 
arranging the localities of northern 


Greece, Ptolemy was influenced in a 
great degree by the statement of the 
eminent astronomer, Eudoxus of Cnidus, 
which had been adopted by Strabo (see 
Chapter XX Lp. 269), and was doubtless 
received as a nxed principle by Greek 
geographers, that the south coast of 
Northern Greece did not depart very 
widdy from a straight line drawn from 
the Acroceraunian promontory to Cape 
Sunium (Strabo, ix. 1, § 1, p. 890). 
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less than 5 degrees ! On the other hand he correctly placed 
Cape Sunium considerably to the north of Cape Malea,® and 
had altogether a much more accurate general idea of the form 
and position of the Peloponnese, which, as we have seen, had 
been strangely misconceived by Eratosthenes and Strabo. 

§ 13. Beturning again to the northern regions of the known 
world, we find that Ptolemy undoubtedly possessed informa- 
tion concerning the north of Asia considerably more extensive 
than had been accessible to earlier geographers : but for the 
most part in so vague a form as to be of little real value. 
The vast tract which had been comprised by previous writers 
under the name of Scythia, he considered as divided into two 
portions by a mountain range, striking off at right angles from 
the great backbone of Asia, that separated the plains of 
Scythia on the north from Ariana and India on the south : the 
existence of which as a continuous mountain-chain traver- 
sing the whole continent from one end to the other he assumed, 
like Eratosthenes and Strabo, as a fundamental fact in the 
geography of Asia. It was to this transverse ridge, running 
from south to north, that he applied the name of Imaus,^ 
which had been known to former geographers only as one of 
the manifold appellations of the central chain itself.® It had 


® Strabo, ns we have seen (Giiapter 
XXI. p. 269), contented liimsclf with 
stating that Sunium was not much 
farther to the north than Gape Malca 
(od Jirrov fi€<rrifAfipiut&r€pop hv ruv 

MoXcwv. ii. 1, § 40). Ptolemy places it 
in 36^ 45'. GapeMalea in 35°. and Gape 
Tmnarus, which ho correctly reckoned 
the most southerly point of the Pelo- 
ponnese, in 34° 35'. 

’ This he states on more than one 
occasion distinctly. Tlius in vi. 14, § 1 
he describes Scythia within the Imaus 
as bounded on the etmt by the Imaus 
Mountains, which run up to the north 
nearly along a meridian line (&irb Si 
ia^arohwp n-pbt rits Apicrovs hpi6vrt 
Spei Kcerk fieffrififipiv^v wws 7pa/i- 
fi^y. See also vi. 13, § 1 ; 14, § 8). I 
am at a loss to understand how Goloncl 
Yule oan dijq>ute the fact that Ptolemy 


described the Imaus as ** a d^cridianal 
range.” (See Proceedings of Geogr, 
8oc, for 1877, p. 136.) 

^ The name is distinctly mentioned 
by Strabo (xi. p. 51 1 ; xv. p. 689) among 
the different appellations which were 
given hy the natives to the great chain 
forming the continuation of the Taurus 
to the eastern sea ; and he considered 
it as. being specially applied to the 
extreme eastern portion of the range, 
whore it ended in the ocean. Pliny 
also applied it in the same sense (vi. 17, 
§ 60). Its arbitrary transference by 
lUolemy to the range of the Bolor or 
Pamir, in a distant part of Asia, is a 
striking instance of the manner in which 
ancient geographers felt themselves at 
liberty to deal with such appellations. 
Ptolemy gives the name of Emodus to 
the easternmost part of the great range. 
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become known at this time from its being traversed by the 
important route of commercial intercourse with Sera, to which 
we have already adverted ; and it was doubtless owing to the 
vague accounts thus transmitted of the vast extent of the 
regions to the east of this limit — tracts similar in character 
to those of Scythia previously known, and inhabited in like 
manner only by nomad tribes — that Ptolemy was led to 
establish the distinction between Scythia within the Imaus, 
and Scythia beyond the Imaus, which long continued to be 
recognized in all geographical treatises. The distinction is 
indeed one founded in fact, the range of the Bolor, or Pamir, 
which has a general direction from south to north, forming so 
important a natural barrier, that it has for many centuries 
constituted the limit between Chinese Tartary and Turkestan.* 
§ 14. But while Ptolemy had in this instance introduced 
one really valuable addition to the geography of Central Asia, 
it must be admitted that his knowledge of the regions on either 
side of the Imaus was of the vaguest possible character. 
Eastward of the Rha (Volga), which he regarded os the limit 
between Asiatic Sarmatia^ and Scythia, and north of the lox- 
artes — which ho describes like all previous writers as falling 
into the Caspian* — he had properly speaking no geographical 
knowledge whatever. Nothing had reached him beyond the 


wml only applies that of Imaus to the 
portion iniine»Uatcly atl joining tlie arm 
that strikes off to tho north (vi. 13, § 1). 

” It is only quite in modern days 
that this important range has been 
thoroughly explored and described. A 
full account of it will be found in Colonel 
Yule’s Essay, prefixed to the second 
edition of Wood’s Journey to the Sources 
of the Oxus (London, 1872). See also 
an interesting discussion upon the sub- 
ject in the Proceedings of the Oeogr. 
Soe. for 1877, pp. 136-140. 

* Ptolemy gives the name of Asiatic 
Sarmatia — a geographical term un- 
known to earlier writers and probably 
invented by himself— to the district 
between tlie Tauuls and the Volga. 

* vi. 14, § 2. It is remarkable as 


showing tho untrustworthy character 
of his information concerning these 
countries, not witli standing tlie advance 
he had made upon some points, that 
among the rivers flowing into tlie 
Caspian between the laxortes and tlie 
Oxus, he places tho Polytiniotus (tlio 
river of Sogdiana), which had long 
before been correctly described by Aris- 
tobulus and Stmbo as being lost in tho 
sands (Strabo, xi. n. 418), and could 
never by any possioility have onteroil 
the Caspian. But the staUment of 
Ptolemy concerning tho laxartcs de- 
rives greater interest from his being tho 
first author who mentions the Oxianu 
Palus, which several modem writers 
have sought to identify with tho Sea of 
Aral. See Note E, p. 641. 
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names of tribes, reported at second hand, and frequently de- 
rived from different authorities, who would apply, as is almost 
always the case in similar circumstances, different appellations 
to the same tribe, or extend the same name to one or more of 
the wandering hordes who were thinly dispersed over this vast 
extent of territory. 

Among the names thus accumulated — a compilation that is 
probably as worthless as that of Pliny, notwithstanding its 
greater pretensions to geographical accuracy — we find some 
that undoubtedly represent populations really existing in 
Ptolemy’s time, such as the Alani, the Aorsi, &c., associated 
with others that were merely poetical or traditional, such as 
the Abii, Galactophagi, and Hippophagi ; while the Issedones, 
who were placed by Herodotus immediately east of the Tanais, 
are strangely transferred by Ptolemy to the far east, on the very 
borders of Serica ; and he has even the name of a tovni, which 
he calls Issedon Serica, and to which he assigns a position in 
longitude 22 degrees east of Mount Imaus, and not less than 46 
degrees east of Bactra In one essential point, as has been 
already pointed out, Ptolemy’s conception of Scythia differed 
from that of all preceding geographers, that instead of regard- 
ing it as bounded both on the north and east by tlie sea, and 
consequently of comparatively limited extent, he considered it 
as extending without limit in both directions, and bounded 
only by ‘‘ the unknown land,” or in other words limited only 
by his own knowledge. 

§ 15. But, as we have already seen,, he possessed, in common 
with his immediate predecessor Marinus, something like defi- 


* vi. 16, § 7. According to his cal- 
culation it was in 162° E. longitude, 
reckoning from the meridian of the 
Fortunate Islands. Of course it would 
be a mere waste of time to attempt to 
guess what was the place to which he 
applied the name. 

It is a strong instance of the utterly 
untrustworthy character of those state- 
ments in the eighth book, which have 


been so often regarded as really based 
upon scientific information, that 
Ptolemy gives in regard to this sup- 
posed city of Issedon Serica, which, if 
it had any real existence at all, had 
certainly been enormously misplaced, 
the length of the solstitial day and the 
distance in hours of longitude from 
Alexandria, just as if he had definite 
and trustworthy observations to rely on. 
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nite information concerning the country that adjoined Scythia 
on the east, which had long been vaguely known both to the 
Greeks and Eomans under the name of Serica, or Land of the 
Seres. Utterly erroneous as were the conclusions at which he 
had arrived concerning its geographical position, and the longi- 
tude he assigned to its capital city of Sera, there remained 
the important fact of the existence of such a city, as a great 
emporium of trade, from whence silks were brought by (5ara- 
vans which employed seven months on the journey thitlier.* 
It must have been from some of these traders that either 
Ptolemy or Marinus had learnt also the names of several other 
cities — he enumerates fifteen in all — as well as of ranges of 
mountains, and the more important fact that the whole 
country was traversed by two great rivers, to which he gives 
the names of QCchardes and Bautisus.® These he describes as 
having their sources in mountain ranges on the confines of 
Serica and Scythia. It is strange that with this amount of 
information he had not learnt, or did not arrive at the conclu- 
sion, that Serica itself must be bounded on the east by the 
ocean.® But he was probably misled, as the Greeks so often 
were, by his own preconceived system, and just as Eratosthenes 
and Strabo had assumed the existence of the ocean in this 
direction, without any real information on the subject, he, on 
the contrary, assumed the existence of continuous, though un- 
known, land, in accordance with the hypothesis which he had 
adopted from Hipparchus. 

§ 16. South of the Seres, and occupying in consequence the 
soutli-eastern angle of Asia, Ptolemy placed the j)coj)le to 
whom he gave the name of Since. This juxtaposition appears 
to have been adopted, as a theoretical conclusion, by JMarinus; 
and was confirmed in a general way by the traders with India, 


* There is no reason to reject the 
statement of Mariiius, or rather of his 
informant, as to the time employed by 
caravans on this journey, though we 
may safely refuse to admit his inference 
as to the distance. 

* Ptol. vi. 16. 


* It seems especially strange that his 
information concerning the two great 
rivers CErhardcs and Bautisus, which 
he describes us traversing the whole 
land of Serica, should not jiavo led him 
to the conclusion that they must have 
their outflow into the sea. 
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from whom Ptolemy, as he expressly tells us, had himself 
derived additional information concerning this part of Asia.*^ 

There is indeed no part of his work where we see evidence 
of greater advance in geographical knowledge, though still in 
so vague and indefinite a form, as renders it very difficult to 
combine and interpret his statements in a satisfactory manner. 

Wc have already seen what a great advance had been made 
in the knowledge of the countries on the Indian Ocean before 
the time of Marinus of Tyre ; and that that geographer was 
not only aware of the existence of extensive lands beyond the 
mouth of the Granges and the Gangetic Gulf,® to which the 
great river gave its name, but had obtained such information 
concerning them as could be derived from the communications 
of ordinary unscientific traders. This information pointed to 
the existence, beyond the Gangetic Gulf, of a peninsula or pro- 
montory, to which they gave the name of the Golden Chersonese, 
and far beyond that again, in a still easterly direction, of an 
emporium or important place of trade called Cattigara. This 
last is called by Ptolemy the port of the Sinm, and he places 
the capital of the country, which he calls Singe or Thinm, at 
a comparatively short distance inland. Whether these hist 
statements are derived from Marinus or not, we are hot in- 
formed, but the question is one of little importance.® It is 
clear at all events that the farthest land in the Eastern Ocean 
to which Greek mariners had yet penetrated was known to 
them as the land of the Sinm, and that it had a metropolis 


^ i. 17. § 5. 

* The distinct recognition of this 
important feature in tlio geography of 
Southern Asia is in itself a marked 
step in advance. The author of the 
Pcriplus had no clear notion on the 
subject; and though ho admits the 
existence of a land called Chryse and 
an island of the same name beyond the 
Ganges towards the east (see Ch^ter 
XXV. p.475), there is nothing to indi- 
cato his conception of their position 
with regal'd to India; or indeed that 
ho had any definite idea of tlieir position 


at all. 

® No mention is made of Thinro, in 
the passages where Ptolemy is directly 
discussing the statements of Marinus; 
but we are certainly not entitled to 
infer that it was not mentioned by the 
elder geographer ; the nama. as we have 
seen, was already known to the author 
ctf the Pcriplus. and it cannot bo 
doubted that it was familiar to Indian 
traders in the days of Marinus. Nor 
could Ptolemy have tailed to notice so 
important an omission on the part of 
his predecessor. 
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of the same name, which was reported to have had walls of 
brass, but this, with other marrellous tales concerning it, was 
expressly discredited by the informants of Ptolemy.^ 

There is certainly no reason to disbelieve altogether the 
information thus furnished, nor to refuse to admit the fact 
of the adventurous voyagers of these days having carried their 
commercial enterprises far beyond the limits which were 
known in the preceding century. But when we come to 
attempt to lay down the geographical data reported by 
Marinus, and made use of by Ptolemy, upon a map, we shall 
find the results so utterly at variance with the real configura- 
tion of the coasts and countries in question, that it becomes 
hopeless to identify the localities mentioned, and we are left to 
the merest conjecture in regard even to the most important 
points. 

§ 17. Nor is this difficulty confined only to the newly 
discovered countries beyond the Gangetic Gulf. By a strange 
fatality, while in other respects the amount of information con- 
cerning India itself — using the term in its old sense, to desig- 
nate the land from the Indus to the Ganges — had been vastly 
increased in the time of Ptolemy,^ the geographical knowledge 
of its position and conformation had been so far from keeping 
pace with this improvement, that it had actually deteriorated ; 
and both Marinus and Ptolemy fell into errors in this respect, 
which had the effect of distorting their whole map of Southern 
Asia. 

We have seen that the author of the Periplus correctly con- 
ceived the western coast of India as assuming a general direc- 
tion from north to south, after passing Barygaza, and he 
supposed it to retain this same direction as far as the southern 
extremity of the peninsula, which was opposite to Taprobane. 
He indeed erred on the side of excess, by prolonging the 

' vii. 4, § 6. After giving in his &Wo n a^iif^oyoy. 

ordinary manner the position of the ^ Concerning the details of Ptrdcmy’s 
metropolis Sime or Thinm, ho adds : map of India, see Note F, p. 642. 
oD'rc fitvroL xo^'C" <peurlv ai/riiv 
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western coast considerably to the south of Cape Comorin, 
which forms its real termination in that direction. Marinus 
on the other hand, while he agreed in regarding Cape Cory, 
which was the point immediately opposite to Ceylon, as the 
southernmost point of the peninsula,® was led into the far more 
important, and inexplicable, error of ignoring almost entirely 
the great projection of the Indian peninsula to the south, so 
that he actually placed Cape Cory only four degrees of lati- 
tude to the south of Barygaza, and only degrees farther 
south than the mouths of the Indus. 

It is very difficult to conceive the origin of so great a 
mistake as this. The great extension of the peninsula to the 
south was a fact which, one would have thought, must have 
forced itself upon the attention of all navigators. Nor can the 
error be explained by supposing this extension to have been 
transferred in a wrong direction, as we frequently find the 
case : for while the interval of latitude between the mouths of 
the Indus and Cape Cory is thus enormously underrated, the 
difference of longitude assigned to the two does not exceed 
15 degrees, while the real difference amounts to not less than 
11 degrees. Allowing therefore for the system of graduation 
adopted by Ptolemy, his estimate of the longitude is only 
about 90 G. miles in excess, while he curtails the extension in 
latitude by 8^ degrees or more than 500 G. miles. 

§ 18. But it is curious to find this enormous error associated 
with another, equally extraordinary, but of an opposite ten- 
dency, in regard to the neighbouring island of Ceylon. We 


* The determination of Cape Cory 
(KeSpu &Kpou), which assumes so ini- j 
portant a place in the geography of 
Marinus and Ptolemy, fortunately 
admits of no doubt. It was the head- 
land that separated the Col chic and 
Argalio Gulfs (both of which are ! 
already mentioned by the autJior of the I 
Periplus), and corresponded ch^arly to 
the narrow point that runs out towards 
Ceylon, between the Gulf of Mauaar 
and Palk ]^y, and is connected with 
the string of islands and shoals stretch- 


ing almost across the strait. As this 
was the nearest point of the main land 
to Ceylon, it was natural to regard it 
as the most* southerly ; and altliough 
Ptolemy in his tables assigns it a lati- 
tude of 13^ 20' N. hit, while he places 
Cape Comaria, undoubtedly tho same 
with Cape Comorin, in 13° 30' (vii. 1, 
§§ 9, 11), it is evident from the im- 
portance) attached both by him and 
Marinus to Cape Cory, that it was 
regarded as practically the southern 
extremity of India. 
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have seen that from the time of the earliest notices of the 
island of Taprobane, there was a tendency among Greek 
writers to exaggerate greatly its dimensions and extent, while 
their ideas of its position were extremely vague. Even the 
author of the Periplus describes it as extending far to the west, 
almost to the coast of Aza-nia.* Ptolemy on the contrary had a 
fairly correct notion of its position with reference to the neigh- 
bouring continent, as well as of its general form and outline :® 
but had conceived such an exaggerated estimate of its size, as 
to extend it through 15 degrees of latitude, and 12 degrees of 
longitude.® It was thus brought down more than two degrees 
to the south of the equator, while its northern extremity was at 
the same time carried up to 12 J N. lat., nearly three degrees 
north of its true position. Such an astounding misconception 
is the more extraordinary as Ptolemy gives at the same time a 
mass of information concerning the island, which surprises us 
by its copiousness, incdudiiig not merely a complete periplus of 
its coasts, with the names of the headlands, rivers, and seaport 
towns, but also the names of many cities and tribes in the 
interior.’ Such an amount of details proves that he had 
what he considered good hearsay information :® and probably, 

* Periplus, § 61. See Chapter XXV. observes in the notice accompanying 

p. 474. his map of India : *• The number of 

* This has been justly remarked by names which Ptolemy gives us on this 
D'Anville {Aniiquite Geographique de island, including rivers and promoii- 
Vlnde, p. 144), and presents a striking tories, promises u facility of identifi- 
contrast with the utterly erroneous form Ciition which is not realized. It seems 
given to tiie peninsula of India. It is difficult with such landmarks to go very 
certain that any one, looking at the far astray, yet thorouglily satisfactory 
figure of Taprobane on the map of identification s are very few.” 

Ptolemy, without reference to its scale * That this information was derived 
or graduation, would be struck with its from merchants or traders may bo in- 
gcneral resemblance to the truth. The ferred from the circumstance that he 
same observation is made also by Sir adds also — a very unusual exception in 
Emerson Tcnnent (Ceylon, vol. i. p. 560). his work — a notice of the productions 

^ Ceylon actually occupies less than of the island, including rice, honey, 
4 degrees of latitude in length, and just ginger, beryls and liyacinths, gold and 
more than 2 degrees of longitude in its silver, as well as other metals ; and that 
greatest breadth. Its area is in fact it was the native place of elephants and 
somewhat less than that of Ireland. tigers. The absence in tliis list of all 
The dimensions assigned it by Ptolemy mention of cinnamon seems to show 
would make it about fourteen times as conclusively that it was not one of the 
large as the reality. ^D’Anville, 1. c.) articles then exported from tlje island. 

^ Ptol. vii. 4. Colonel Yule justly 
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if his authorities had been preserved to us, we should have 
been able to discover the origin of his strange misconception 
in respect to the dimensions of the island, w^hich at present 
remains inexplicable.® 

§ 19. But if we find Ptolemy’s geographical conceptions of 
countries comparatively well known, so strangely erroneous, 
we must be prepared to meet with at least equal distortions of 
the regions beyond the Ganges, concerning which he is our 
only ancient authority. His information was indeed derived 
in great part from Marinus, but we learn distinctly that in 
this portion of his work he had made use also of what he con- 
sidered as later and better authorities : ^ and it is impossible 
for us in all cases to discriminate between his two sources of 
information. It is clear however that he derived from the 
Tyrian geographer his principal data concerning the Gangetic 
Gulf, and the lands immediately beyond it. These have been 
already cited.® The most important point to d(3termine would 
be the position of Palura, which was at the western limit of 
the Gangetic Gulf, and from which point navigators bound 
for the Golden Chersonese and Cattigara struck directly 
across the Gulf, in an easterly direction, for a distance of 
13,000 stadia, to a city called Sada, on the oj)positc side of 
the bay.® It is probable from this statement that the real 
position of Palura must have been somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Masulipatam, between the mouths of the Kistnah 
and the Godavery, from whence a due easterly course would 
have brought the navigators across to the coast of Ava.^ But 

* No notice is found in this detailed case a great exaggeration. The width 
description of the “ vast lake/* which, of the Buy of Bengal, from Masulipatam 
according to tlic hearsay information to the S.W. point of Ava, does not ex- 
recorded by Pliny, must have formed ceed 13 degrtics of longitude, or about 
one of tlie most remarkable features of 750 G. miles. Ptolemy reduces tJie 
the island (Plin. H, N, vi. 22, § 86). interval to 17^°, or 8540 stadia, but he 
More accurate knowledge of the in- admits that this reduction is altogether 
tcrior must soon have shown that there arbitrary. 

was no room for any lake of considerable * Some trace of tho same name as 

dimensions. that of the modem city is perhaps to bo 

* i. 17, § 5. found in that of Massolia, given by 

‘ See Chapter XXVII. p. 534. Ptolemy to tlie coast country just before 

* Ptol. i. 13, § 7. This is in any reaching Palura, in which he places 
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the position assigned it by Ptolemy (as calculated from the 
statements of Marinus, subject to his own corrections) is 
actually two degrees to the south of Gape Cory, and 11 degrees 
to the east of it, so as to lie about midway between Ceylon and 
the Malay Peninsula ! Such an instance as this is calculated 
not only to destroy all faith in Ptolemy’s determination of 
precise positions in these seas, but to show the utter impossi- 
bility of establishing any parallel between two things so incon- 
gruous, as his geographical conception of the countries in 
question, and the real conformation of the coasts of Asia. 

§ 20. But if we abandon the attempt to explain or rcjconcile 
his positive geographical data, it will certainly appear that his 
information concerning the countries beyond the Ganges con- 
tained important elements of truth, though disguised in a very 
confused and unintelligible form. Thus we find him placing 
on the east side of the Gangetic Gulf, a region which he terms 
the liand of Silver, — in which was the port of Sada, mentioned 
by Marinus, as well as that of Temala, evidently answering to 
the Tamala of the same author — beyond that, a people whom 
he terms Besyngeitoe, and describes as cannibals; and south 
of these again a tract which he terms the Golden Chersonese, 
extending through not less than 8^ degrees of latitude, so as 
to reach more than 4 degrees south of the equator. There 
can be little doubt that this is the same with the Chryse or 
Golden Island of the Periplus® — indistinct notions of which 
are found even in earlier writers: and there is also every 
reason to regard it as identical with the Malay peninsula, 
which is indeed so slightly connected with the mainland, that 

“tho point of departure of navigators Ganjam (in lat. 19° 27'), where aplaco 
sailing to Chryse ” (rh aiperiipiou r£v tis called INilur is mentioned by Dc liarros 
riip Xpvtrriv ipjcKcdvruv. vii. 1, § 15). and Linschoten. Here the evidence of 
Ho mentions also a river of the name name seems strong; and though tlio 
of Mflosolus, which may be 8 upf) 08 ed to higher one ascends the coast the more 
represent tlie Kistnali ; but till such erroneous do the estimates given by tlio 
identifications rest upon very slender Periplus and by Ptolemy become, these 
foundations. are in any case greatly exaggerated and 

Colonel Yule (p. 23) considers of little value. 

Palura to have been situated consider- * Peripl, § C3. 
ably farther north, a few miles above 
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it might easily have been taken for an island, and the know- 
ledge of its peninsular character argues comparatively correct 
information.® 

Beyond this again Ptolemy was aware of the existence of an 
extensive gulf, whicli ho terms only the Great Gulf, and which 
may be fairly taken to correspond in a general way with the 
Gulf of Siam.^ On the opposite coast of this he placed the 
land of the SinaB, and tlie emporium of Cattigara, which was 
the most distant point frequented by Greek merchants in his 
day. But here his geograpliy was completely at fault : and it 
was evidently in order to suit his preconceived theoretical 
conclusions, that instead of making this coast of the Sinjc, 
after passing the Great Gulf, trend towards the north, as it 
really does, he carried it directly towards the souths so as to 
place Cattigara not loss than 8^ degrees south of the equator !® 
He thus supposed the land of the Sime to form the eastern 
limit of the Indian Ocean, and ho assumed the land, though 
unknown, to be indefinitely prolonged from thence until it 
joined on to the similar extension of the coast of Africa towards 
the east from Capo Prasum.® 

§ 21. It is certain that if the navigators, after quitting the 
Golden Chersonese, crossed a great gulf, the only part of the 


® Tho mode in which Marinus speaks 
of the Golden Chersonese in the pas- 
sage cited from him directly by Plolemy 
would lead to tlic conclusion tliat he 
meant to designate by tho term some 
definite locality, not an extensive re- 
gion ; but it is very probable that the 
name was thus applied to a particnl^ 
port or emporium, just ns that of Arabia 
Felix was to Aden. Ptolemy at all 
events applies the term in a wider and 
more general sense. 

vii. 2, § 7. Marinus appears to 
have been ignorant of the existence of 
this great gulf ; as tlie authority cited 
by him for his view of this part of the 
coast describes it as extending east- 
wards, or facing the south, for a dis- 
tance of 20 days* voyage from the 
Golden Chersonese (ap. Ptol. i. 14, § 1). 
Such an expression is wholly at variance 


with the reality, whatcvcr'be taken as 
the point of departure ; and Ptolemy 
seems to have had later and better in- 
formation, though he unfortunately 
misconceived its meaning. 

» vii. 3, § 3. 

® This he distinctly states (vii. 3, 
§ 6). After describing the land of the 
Sinso, and fixing the position of the 
capital, which he states ns definitely as 
if it were some well-known city on tho 
Mediterranean, he adds : ** From Catti- 
gara towards the west, the boundary is 
formed by the unknown land surround- 
. ing the sea called Prasodes as far as 
the promontory of Prnsum, from which 
begins, as has been described, the 
Batrachian Gulf, connecting the land 
with tho promontory of Riiaptum and 
the southern parts of Azania.'' 
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mainland that they could reach would be the coast of Cam- 
bodia or Cochin China, and it is here therefore that we must 
in all probability look for the Sina3 of Ptolemy. But his 
geographical ideas on the subject were so confused that ho 
conceived them as lying to the south of the (Joldcn Chersonese 
instead of to the north of it ; notwithstanding that he appears 
to have learnt from his informants in a general way that the 
land of the Sina) lay due south of Scu’ica, and adjoined that 
country on the north : a statement perfectly correct if wo sup- 
pose the former to represent the eastern portion of India 
beyond the Ganges, or the modern empire of Annam.^ 

It cannot be denied that there arc great difficulties in sup- 
posing the information obtained by Ptolemy to have really 
extended so far to the cast as the countries thus indicated: 
the difficult and circuitous character of the navigation, arising 
from the peculiar conformation of the coasts ; and the absence 
of all noti(50 of so remarkable a geographical feature as the 
Straits of Malacca, or of the vast island of Sumatra on tlio 
opposite side of them — are primd facie objections to the j)ro- 
posed identifications, which it is difficult to surmount. But 
on the other hand the general agreement of the statements 
reported by Ptolemy, when divested of the false garb in which 
he has disguised them, is too complete to be easily accountcjd 
for on any hypothesis but that of a real foundation in authcmtic 
information. At the same time they were undoubtedly too 
vague and imperfect to admit of anything more than a very 
general identification. The attempts to determine the position 
of the port of Cattigara, or the capital city of Thinae, can only 
rest on the merest conjecture.^ 

’ In placing the land of the Sinaa in of the modern China. How easily the 
this quarter, I admit fully the force of name might be extended to other 
the argument urged by Colonel Yule, regions in that part of Asia is suili- 
that the name is identical with that of ciontly shown by the modern appel- 
Tlisin, from which the modern word lation of Cochin China applied to the 
China is derived, and which explains very country in question, 
the occurrence of the two forms Thime ^ Such arc the suggestions of For- 
and Sinao. But it does not appear to biger, who would identify it with 
me necessary therefore to assume that Canton, while Mannert, guided by the 
the land so called was actually a part utterly untrustworthy numbers in the 
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§ 22. It is strange also that no indication appears to have 
reached the ears of Ptolemy of the vast archipelago of islands — 
many of them of very large size — which so closely adjoined 
the Malay peninsula to the east. He has indeed the names of 
several islands in these seas, but none of them of any con* 
siderable size, except one to which he gives the name of 
labadius or Sabadius (the reading is uncertain), which he 
represents as two degrees of longitude in length, and describes 
as very fertile and containing abundance of gold, with a capital 
city named Argyre (or the Silver City) at its western ex- 
tremity.® This has been generally identified with Java, but 
the resemblance of name is dubious, and the other statements 
concerning it would certainly apply better to Sumatra.* It 
appears indeed absolutely incredible that he should have been 
acquainted with the smaller and more distant of these two 
great islands, and have had no information concerning the 
larger one, which is so much closer to the Malay Peninsula. 

We have already seen that he conceived the eastern portion 
of Asia, in which he placed the land of the Sinse, to be con- 
nected by continuous land with the east coast of Africa, so 
that he supposed the Indian Ocean to be surrounded on all 
sides by land. For this strange assumption he had undoubtedly 
no foundation in any erroneous information. It was a mere 
hypothesis, or rather a theoretical assumption, which'had been 
already made by Hipparchus, in days when these eastern seas 
were almost entirely unknown, and retained — on what grounds 
we are at a loss to imagine — by Ptolemy, who adapted to it, 
as best he could, the extended information of his own days. 

§ 23. Ptolemy’s account of Arabia is in many respects a 
characteristic instance both of the merits and defects which 
distinguish his work in general. From its proximity to 
Alexandria, and from the greatly increased amount of naviga- 


tabtes of Ptolemy, places it in the 
island of Borneo I 

Colonel Yule jnsUy remarks that 
*‘wa see no means of determining 
Kattigtaa but be seeks to place it in 


the south of China proper; a sug- 
gestion for whioh I can see no foundation. 

* vii.2,§29. 

* Bee Note G, p. 613. 
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tion in the Bed Sea, and around the shores of the Erythraean 
from thence to India, he naturally possessed an amount of 
information concerning the coasts of that great country far 
superior to that of his predecessors: and the periflua which 
he has given of these coasts is at once copious and accurate. 
Even his idea of its geographical configuration makes a near 
approach to the truth, and shows a marked improvement upon 
that of the Feriplus of the Erythraean Sea, little more than 
half a century before. This is especially conspicuous in 
respect to the projecting form of the coast of Oman, a marked 
feature in the geography of Arabia, which had been ignored 
or misunderstood by adl previous authorities.' 

But the case is quite otherwise with regard to the interior of 
the country : a region that must have always been, in ancient 
as well as modem times, peculiarly difficult of access to the 
traveller. It is trae that the whole peninsula was traversed, 
as early as the time of Eratosthenes, by caravan routes from the 
fertile regions of Yemen and the frankincense-bearing district 
of Hadramaut, to Gerrha on the Persian Gulf, and Petra near the 
head of the Bed Sea,' and there can be no doubt that these 
routes continued to be frequented down to the days of Ptolemy. 
But all such lines of traffic must, from the circumstances of the 
case, have been always limited to certain definite tracks, and 
between these lay broad trsusts of country which could never 
have been inhabited by anything but wandering Bedouin 
tribes. Yet we are startled with finding in Ptolemy’s tables, 
not merely long lists of tribes, which may (or may not) be based 
upon something like authentic information concerning the 
names of these fluctuating and wandering populations, but 
still longer lists of the towns or villages of the interior,’ to 

* The promontory of Mecets or the whole Arabian peninenls, ia flrat men- 
Ifare (Cape Mnaeendoon) wae indeed tioned by Ptolemy under the name of 
familiar to all geegraphera from the Corodamiim (tL 7. $ 11). 
time of Nearobna, on aoconnt of ita * See Chapter XVI. p. 647. 

bounding the entrance to the Persian ' Thua he gives (in vi. 7, §§ 27-42) 

Gulf; but the important hea^nd a list of not leas than 114 “cities" or 
called Ras el Hadd, which forma the villages in Arabia Felix, as well as one 
eastern angle of Ciman, and of tbe of twenty-rix others in Arabia Deserta 
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each of which he assigns a definite locality and a fixed astro- 
nomical position. Yet it is certain that no such fixed settle- 
ments ever existed in a large part of the territories to which 
they are assigned. If this enumeration of names is really 
based upon any definite foundation at all, the localities so 
designated could have been merely wells which formed halting 
places for the Bedouins, or fertile spots in the Wadies, where 
they pitched their tents and pastured their flocks. But any 
accurate determination of such localities was obviously out of 
the question, and it is a natural surmise that they were merely 
entered at random on the map with the view of filling up 
vacant spaces. At all events it may safely be asserted that 
they correspond to nothing in reality : and that the apparent 
fullness of Ptolemy’s information concerning the Arabian 
peninsula serves only to disguise the imperfection and scanti- 
ness of his actual knowledge.* 

§ 24. We have seen that his knowledge of the eastern coast 
of Africa did not extend farther than that of Marinus, and was 
limited by the headland of Gape Prasum, which he placed in 
degrees of south latitude. But this position was, according 
to his own showing, a mere arbitrary assumption, based upon 
its supposed distance south of the well-known emporium of 
Bhapta, which, as we learn from the Periplus, as well as from 
Ptolemy’s own account, had been long frequented' by the 
Greeks. The coast therefore from this point northwards was 
really well known, and the position assigned by Ptolemy to 
Bhapta of 7 degrees south of the equator is just about correct. 


(t. 19, $$ 5-7). It is to be observed 
that Ptoleiny, as well as Eratosthenes 
and Strabo before him, applies the 
latter name onlv to the ti^ inter- 
vening between we monntsinons region 
of Arabia Petraa on the west, and 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia on the 
east; and inoludes— strangely enough 
aooording to bur ideas — ^the whole 
pen insula of Arabia, with its vast traots 
of desert undM the name Ot Arabia 
Feliz. 

* Wis have seen that a large amount 


of information oonoerning Arabia, 
though in a very confused form, is 
already found in Pliny (see Chapter 
XXTv. p. 42S), but as usual so ill- 
arranged and clumsily put together, 
that it isdiffloult to extract from itany 
clear result. With Ptolemy, on the 
contrary, his definite form and arrange- 
ment enable one readily to discern both 
the Mooraoy of some parts of his de- 
scription and its erroneous oharaoter in 
others. 
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Between the adjoining piomontoiy, to which he gives the 
name of Bhaptmn,' and that of Fiasnm, he supposed that there 
intervened an extensive gulf, which he terms the Batrachian 
Sea, or according to a more probable reading, the Brachian 
(i.e. the shallow, or shoaly) sea.* Its shores were inhabited by 
Ethiopians, who were reported to be cannibals.’ 

With regard to the continent of Africa Ptolemy undoubtedly 
possessed information that had not been accessible to any 
preceding writer, except Marinus, and though the conclusions 
he derived from these authorities were in fact of a very vague 
pharacter, yet being expressed, as usual, in a definite and 
apparently authoritative form,' they have frequently been 
received as indicating an amount of knowledge that it was 
impossible he should really possess. There is indeed no 
portion of his work which has given rise to so much discussion 
in modem times, and none in regard to which his authority 
has been more absurdly over-estimated. The increased know- 
ledge of the interior of Africa, which has been the result of 
European explorations in recent times, has enabled us to form 
a much better judgement of the real value of Ptolemy’s state- 
ments on the subject, than was possible to geographers like 
D’Anville and Bennel. But much obscurity still hangs about 


* iv. 7, § 12. According to Ptolemy 
Bhapta itself was not a port, but the 
capital of the country at a short dis- 
tance from the sea, while he gives the 
name of Bhaptum to a promontory 
nearly a degree and a hmf farther 
soui^ (r^ Vcetrrhv iueporriiptovy No men- 
tion of this is found in the Periplus, 
but if Bhapta itself be correctly placed 
opposite to Zanzibar, the promontory 
may probably be that called Gape 
Poonah, a short distance to the south 
of it. 

1 The name is written Barpdxciain 
vii. 4, § 6; but in iv. 8, § 1, where it is 
written rpaxtia in the ordinary editions, 
several MSS. have $pax*Mf and the 
words which follow BA rh $pdxv are 
conblusive in favour of that rec^ng. 

* In connection with Cape Prasum 
Ptolemy mentions the island of Men- 


uthias, which he describes as lying 
off it towards the north-east ( j wapJ^ 
ffciToi iarh AraroXwv), but places 

it not less than five degrees of longi- 
tude and three degrees of latitude fSrom 
that headland. The island called 
Menuthias in the Periplus (as we have 
seen) lay at a short distance from the 
mainland and was certainly identical 
either with Pemba or Zanzibar (Chap- 
ter XXII. p. 11); but it is clear that 
Ptolemy must apply the name to some 
other island, prooably to one of the 
Comoro Islands, which lie far out to 
sea. The supposition that the great 
island of Maoagascar was that meant 
is utterly improbable ; he could hardly 
have had any information concerning 
it, without having some idea of its 
niagnitude. 
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the whole matter, and it is impossible to separate with any 
certainty the statements really derived by Ptolemy from the 
reports of traders or other travellers, from the theoretical con- 
clusions resting on his own inferences. We have already seen 
how utterly erroneous was the position which he assigned to 
Agisymba, a conclusion which could hardly fail to vitiate his 
whole map of the interior of Africa. 

§ 25. The great problem of the origin and sources of the 
Nile had continued to occupy the attention of the learned at 
Alexandria from the days of Eratosthenes to those of Ptolemy : 
and several authors had written expressly upon the subject. 
But the only real advance that had been made in knowledge 
of the river was that derived from the expedition of the Homan 
centurions under Nero, who had ascended the course of the 
White Nile, as far as the great marshes which, as we now 
know, oppose so serious an obstacle to any farther progress.^ 
Ptolemy however throws a quite new and unexpected light 
upon the subject, and has statements of which the true value 
can only be appreciated by the aid of the most recent dis- 
coveries. Unfortunately the peculiar form of his work prevents 
these from appearing in a connected and continuous form, and 
is calculated to give rise to some misconception and confusion. 
After describing in detail the course of the river as far as the 
Upper or Greater Primis — clearly the same with the T^remnis 
of Strabo (which he places in 17° N. lat.) he proceeds to say 
that, above this, the region of Meroe was formed into an island 
by the river Nile upon the west, and by the river Astaboras upon 
the east. Above this again, after passing Meroe and three 
other towns, came the junction of the Nile and the Astapus ; 
which he places in 12° of N. latitude, about 4^° south of Meroe. 
Half a degree south of this he places the junction of the 
Astaboras and the Astapus: and again at a considerable 
distance farther south, only 2° north of the equator, he tells 


* See Ohapter XXin. p. 848. These maw h ee begin about nine degrees north 
of the equator. 
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US was the point where the Kile first became one united 
stream by the junction of the two rivers which flowed from 
two lakes situated still farther south. The one of these lakes 
he places in 6° of south latitude, and ST’ of longitude, the 
other in 7° of south latitude, and 65° of longitude — the point 
of junction being in longitude 60°, or a degree and a half west 
of Meroe.* Here it is clear that though he was led into error 
in one point, by the assumption that the island of Meroe must 
be really an island, and in order to make it so has supposed 
the Astapus to join the Astaboras, in a manner that was 
geographically impossible, all the rest of his description is 
clear and consistent.” Hut the 'mention of the two lakes, in 
which the two arms of the Nile take their rise, is wholly new, 
nothing similar to it being found in any earlier writer.* He 
adds, indeed, immediately after, as if to exclude the possibility 
of its being confounded with either of the two lakes in question, 
the name of Lake Coloe, from which (he tells us) flows tho 
river Astapus, and which he places on the equator, in 68“ 
of longitude.^ The Luke Coloe was in all probability the same 
as that mentioned by Strabo under the name of Psebo,* and 
may safely be identified with the lake Tzana in the highlands 
of Abyssinia, from which the Bahr el Azrek or Blue Nile 


‘ i,v.7.5§ 28,24. 

* At the same time if we compare bu 
account with that of Eratoathenes, it is 
evident that there is a complete con- 
fuaion of names between the two. 
Eratosthenes gives the name of Asta- 
pus to the main stream of the Nile 
above its junction with the Astaboras, 
though he adds that others mve it the 
name of Astasobas; the Astapus of 
Ptolemy on the other hand was a tribu- 
taiy of the Nile, Hie main course of 
which alxive their junction flowed from 
the south; but unfortunately he has 
given us no diatinotive appellation for 
this upper part of the river, which he 
assumes to be the true Nile, but of 
course was not known hy (hat name in 
the countries which it tiavorscd. The 


names given by Pliny from Juba (JJ. N, 
v. 10, § 53) are equally confused. 

* Eratosthenes indeed (as we have 
seen) had heard a vague report that 
the main stream of the Nile took its 
rise in certain lakes to the south. But 
it is very unlikely that any account of 
the equatorial lakes should havo 
reached him. It is much more pro- 
bable that this referred only to tho 
great marshes, often spreading into 
wide Ic^oons, from which the White 
Nile might well be supposed to derive 
its waters. With these might be 
associated some vague notion of the 
Astapus or Blue Nile having its source 
in a lake. 

» iv. 8, § 24. 

* Strabo, xvii. 1, § 3. 
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really derives its waters. We thus find Ptolemy’s account 
of the Astapus perfectly correct, with the exception of its 
supposed junction with the Astaboras, and it is clear that he, 
like Eratosthenes before him, regarded the Bahr el Abiad or 
White Nile, as the true Nile. This was indeed the natural 
conclusion, independent of the volume of the two streams, 
from the circumstance of the White Biver maintaining its 
course from the south, in accordance with the general direction 
of the Nile throughout Ethiopia and Egypt. 

§ 26 . The important fact that the Lake Coloe was the 
source of the Astapus may well have been derived by way 
of Adulis from traders from Auxuma or Axum, which, as 
we Icam &om the Feriplus, had already become an important 
centre of trade before the time of Ptolemy :* but it is probable 
that his information concerning the other two lakes, in which 
the Nile took its rise, was derived from quite another quarter. 
The extensive trade carried on by the Greeks at this period 
with the eastern coast of Africa, especially with Bhapta, 
opposite to Zanzibar, would naturally open out to them new 
sources of information with regard to the interior of the 
continent, and there is nothing to surprise us in the fact that 
they should in this manner have obtained hearsay accounts 
of the existence of two groat lakes in the interior, which were 
supposed to supply the head waters of the Nile. Such accounts 
would naturally be, like all similar reports of native traders, 
very vague and indistinct, and in order to reduce them into 
a scientific form, and assign to the lakes in question a definite 
position on his map, Ptolemy had to proceed in his usual 
arbitrary manner, and has done so without the slightest indica- 
tion of the imperfect nature of his materials. His latitudes 
and longitudes are clearly worthless, except in so far as the 
former represent the broad fact that these lakes, and therefore 


^ Ptolemy himself calls Auxuma the I Ooloe, which, however, he places at a 
capital or royal residence iv f considerable distance from uio lake of 

fiafft\€ioy, § 25). He has also a city of t 
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the sources of the Nile, were actually situated south of the 
equator, not far from the parallel of Bhapta : and the mode of 
connection of the two, by separate arms of the river flowing 
from each, and uniting lower down, is so obvious an inference, 
that we cannot wonder at its being adopted as a matter of 
course, whether by Ptolemy himself, or the informants of 
Marinus. But because in this, as in so many other cases, the 
form given by Ptolemy to his materials was erroneous, we 
need not on that account reject the valuable information on 
which they were based : and there seems no reason to doubt 
that authentic intelligence of the great lakes in the equa- 
torial regions of Africa, from which the Nile really derives 
its waters, had reached the ears of the Greek traders at 
Bhapta, and had passed through them to the knowledge of 
the Alexandrian geographer. 

It was undoubtedly from this source only that such informa- 
tion could be derived : just as in modern times it was by 
overland journeys from Zanzibar that the great lakes have 
been rediscovered. The obstacles to the ascent of the White 
Nile continuously from Meroe to its source were such as could 
only be surmounted by enterprising travellers, and there can 
be little doubt that this ascent had never really been made, 
but that Ptolemy followed the tradition of native informants 
in connecting the lakes in question with the Nile. The exact 
nature of this connexion was still a subject of doubt in very 
recent times : we cannot therefore wonder that Ptolemy 
solved the difficulty at once in the manner that seemed to him 
most in accordance with geographical probability, and then, 
according to his usual custom, laid down the arbitrary con- 
clusion thus formed, as if it had been based on definite in- 
formation. With the knowledge we now possess of the true 
sources and affluents of the Nile, we have certainly cause to 
wonder at the extent of that attained by Ptolemy, rather than 
to censure it because it is not more accurate or complete. 

§ 27. But in addition to the information thus furnished us 
by Ptolemy, with regard to the sources of the Nile, he has 
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given us in another passage some further statements, founded 
apparently on wholly different authorities, and which are 
clearly of a much less valuable character, though they have 
attracted much attention, and given rise to much controversy. 
After repeating his statement already noticed, that from the 
promontory of Bhaptum there extended a vast gulf, as far as 
that of Prasum, — from which (as we have seen) he supposed 
the coast of Africa to be prolonged eastwards towards the 
south-eastern lands of Asia — he continues : Around this gulf 
dwell Ethiopians who are cannibals (Anthropophagi), to the 
west of whom extends the range of Mountains of the Moon, 
the snows from which are received by the lakes of the Nile ^ 
and he proceeds to fix the limits of the range thus designated, 
which he conceived as situated in twelve degrees and a ha2f(l) 
of south latitude, and extending from east to west through 
11 degrees of longitude (from 57° to 68°). The precision 
with which he determines the position and limits of a range 
of mountains, concerning which he had no real knowledge, 
and which had no existence in fact, finds a parallel in that of 
the Hyperborean Mountains in European Sarmatia : and there 
seems no doubt that the process by which Ptolemy arrived at 
his conclusion was much the same in both cases. In this 
instance he had learnt the existence of two lakes, which he 
believed to be the sources of the Nile : he had learnt also the 
existence of a range of mountains, some of which were so lofty 
as to he covered with snow^ though situated under the equator : 
he then at once assumed that the lakes were fed by the snows 
of the mountains, and having no real idea of the position of 
these last, drew them on his map in a straight line, to the 
south of the lakes, extending far enough to the east and west 
to supply, as he conceived, the necessary drainage. 

It is only in very recent times that we have learnt the 


* After describing the gulf in ques- 
tion and assiniing the lutitudo and 
longitude of Cape Pmsuni, he adds : 
roDroi' oIp rhv K6\‘irop irtpioiKovaiv 


AlSio'Kts iivSptovoipdyoi, &v Svtrpwv 
BtiiKu rh T^s 6poSf cuf>' od iiroBd- 

XOPTcu r^s cu rov Nc/Aou \ifipat. 

iv. 8, § 3. 
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curious fact that there really do exist, in the neighbourhood of 
the upper waters of the Nile, two mountains of sufficient alti- 
tude to be covered with snow through the greater part, if not 
the whole of the year and though these mountains (Kili- 
manjaro and Kenia) are in fact situated to the east of the 
basin of the Nile, instead of to the south of it, it is highly 
probable that a fact so unique in the geography of tropical 
Africa became the foundation of the statement transmitted to 
us by Ptolemy. The name of Mountains of the Moon,® which 
is given to us by Ptolemy in Greek, was probably the transla- 
tion of some native appellation. But it was adopted by the 
Arabian geographers, and became mixed up in their hands 
with many fables and absurd exaggerations : while among 
modem geographers it has retained a place upon the map 
of Africa down to our own time, though continually shifted 
about to suit the progress of recent discoveries.* In reality it 
appears clear that no such range as that supposed by Ptolemy 
ever existed : and that it was as much a geographical creation 
of his own as *‘the Great Gulf” which connected Africa with 
India; but that it was based upon information which really 


^ It is not surprising that this fact — 
now established beyond the possibility 
of doubt — ^should have been received at 
first with some incredulity. Mr. Ck)oley 
especially — to whose theories it was 
strongly opposed — treated with the 
utmost contempt the supposed snows ’ ' 
of Kilimanjaro. 

* The name is given by him in the 
singular {rh rris ^eK^pris ipos)j but this 
is his habit in all but a very few cases. 
That the range, as he conceived it, was 
of great extent, is proved by the longi- 
tudes assigned to the two extremities, 
which give it a length of about 550 G. 
miles. 

The attempt of Mr. Cooley (Claudius 
Ptoleniy and the Nile, 8vo. 1854) to 
discard altogether the Mountains of 
the Moon, as an interpolation in the 
text of Ptolemy, due to the Arabian 
geographers, appears to me wholly un- 
tenable. The passage in which he 


speaks of them (iv. 9, § 3) is uncon- 
nected with that concerning the two 
lakes (iv. 8, § 23), and probably de- 
rived from a different authority ; but it 
is not Inconsistent with it ; nor is there 
any reason for rejecting it, which would 
not apply to many other statements in 
his work, which we now know to bo 
irreconcilable with geographical facts. 

* Even so late as 1832, in the map 
that accompanies Col. Leake’s Disser- 
tation on the Niger (in the Journal of 
the Geographical Society, vol. ii.), the 
Mountains of the Moon aro represented 
as stretching across Africa from the 
highlands of Abyssinia to the mouth of 
the Quorra, in about 6° or 7° of north 
latitude: thus cutting straight across 
the course of the White Nile, us wo 
now know it to exist. The same thing 
is still found on Arrowsmith’s Map of 
Africa, published in 1834. 
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referred to a different range of mountains, in respect to which 
it was authentic and correct. 

§ 28. But if great interest and importance has been at- 
tached in modem times to Ptolemy’s statements concerning 
the sources of the Nile and the Mountains of the Moon, still 
more controversy has been raised by the account he has given 
of two rivers in the interior of Africa, the Ger or Gir, and the 
Niger or Nigir. We have already seen that under the Boman 
Empire, even before the time of Pliny, Boman generals and 
governors were carrying their arms across the Atlas into 
GsBtulia, and from Leptis inland to Cydamus and Garama: 
and though we have no detailed history of the Boman Empire 
after the time of Tacitus, we learn from the incidental notices 
in Ptolemy of the expeditions of Septimius Flaccus and Julius 
Matemus, that in some instances at least they had carried 
their exploring expeditions much farther into the interior. 
We cannot therefore be surprised to find that Ptolemy pos- 
sessed, or supposed himself to possess, much fuller information 
concerning the interior of Africa than any preceding writer. 
But it is a matter of great difficulty to estimate the real value 
and character of the materials thus furnished him, and conse- 
quently to determine the true geographical significance of the 
statements which he has transmitted to us. 

In his description of the interior of Africa, lying south of 
Mauretania, Numidia and the province of Africa,® it is re- 
markable that ho enumerates many mountains, or chains of 
mountains, designated for the most part by the rivers which 
flow from them ; but to which in each case, according to his 
custom, ho assigns a definite position in latitude and longi- 
tude. Several of these are clearly only special appellations of 
subordinate groups or outliers of the great Atlas range ; 
others appear to be really detached mountain ranges, such 
as we now know to occur in many places in the north of the 
Sahara. After this he continues: “The largest rivers in 


‘ iv. 6, §§ 8-12. 
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the interior are : the Gir,® which connects together the moun- 
tain of Usargala and the ravine (pharanx) of the Garamantes : 
the river diverging from which occupies a position in 42° of 
longitude and 16° of latitude, which forms the Chelidonian 
Lakes, the middle of which is situated in 48° of longitude and 
20° of latitude : which also after an interval, and, as it is said, 
having been carried underground, gives rise to another river, 
the western limit of which is in 46° long, and 16° lat., and the 
eastern portion of it forms the lake Nuba in 50° of longitude 
and 15° of latitude. Then the Nigir, which also connects to- 
gether the mountain of Mandrus and that of Thala ; this also 
forms the lake Nigritis which is situated in 15° of longitude 
and 18° of latitude: and towards the north it forms two 
branches, one to the mountain of Sagapola, the other to that 
of Usargala : towards the cast it has only one arm which 
forms the Libyan Lake, situated in 35° of longitude, and 16J° 
of latitude. Towards the south it has one arm extending to 
the river Daradus in two points situated in 21° of longitude 
and 17° and 13^° of latitude.” ^ 

The above literal translation will serve to show the difficulty 
of understanding clearly what Ptolemy himself meant, so as to 
lay it down on a map, and it may be safely asserted that, if 
laid down on a map — according to the best idea we can form 
of the intention of the author — it will not bo found to cor- 
respond to anything in the Geography of Africa, or indeed to 
any possible geographical system. One great source of this 
difficulty undoubtedly arises from his ambiguous use of the 
word i/cTpoTT'ny as an arm or branch of a river, which ho 


^ The name is written by Ptolemy 
Telpt which is almost absolutely iden- 
tical with the form Gliir, now applied 
to the river on the reverse of the Atlas, 
which is almost certainly the same 
called by Pliny Ger. The name of the 
Nigir (Nlyeip) is not found in Pliny in 
the nominative case. Solinus calls it 
Ni^is (c. 38, § 6 ). The form Niger, 
which has b^n generally adopted in 


modern times, seems to have arisen by 
analogy with Ger. It has clearly 
nothing to do with the Latin mger 
(black), though there can bo no doubt 
that this false etymology contributed 
to the belief in its identity with the 
Nile of the Negroes; as if “the river 
of black men ” must itself be black 1 
» iv. 6 , §§ 13, H. 
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employs indifferently, both here and elsewhere, for an affluent 
or tributary, and a divergent in the stricter sense, as an arm of 
a delta.* * * § The expression applied both to the Gir and the 
Nigir, of their “connecting” two distant points* — in both in- 
stances chains of mountains, not lakes, — is not found similarly 
used elsewhere, and can only be understood with reference to 
such rivers as those in the north of Africa, which have no real 
outflow, and either end in stagnant lakes, or are gradually 
absorbed in the sands. 

§ 29. Owing to the great obscurity of Ptolemy’s own state- 
ments on the subject, as well as the general ignorance which 
prevailed, until very recently, in respect to the real geography 
of the countries in question, the most widely divergent interpre- 
tations have been put upon the passage just cited. The undue 
amount of deference paid to the authority of his supposed 
astronomical observations doubtless contributed largely to this 
result, and when the Arabian geographers became aware of the 
existence of a great river in Soudan, in nearly the same latitude 
as that assigned by Ptolemy to his so-called Nigir, it was 
natural to identify the two.^ The river of Timbuctoo came to 
be known as the Nile of the Negroes, and there can be no 
doubt that the false etymology, which connected the Niger or 
Nigir of Pliny and Ptolemy with the Nigritae and Negroes, 
contributed mainly to the establishment of this notion. In 
modem times geographers have been divided into two sects on 
the subject : the one, of which D’Anville was the leader, and 
Colonel Leake has been the ablest expounder in our own 


* Thus he applies it to the point of 

divergence vrhere the two arms of the 

Nile separate to form the Delta (iv. 5, 

§ 42), and on the other hand to the 
confluence of the great tributaries of 
the Danube (the Inn, the Save, the 
Theiss, &c., with the main stream (ii. 
12, 14, 15, &c.). 

* im(€vyv6€i joins together, as a 
bridge connects the two banks of a 
river. The expression is very com- 
monly used by Ptolemy of a line con- 


necting two points on a map ; but thero 
is, I TOlievc, no other instance of its 
employment in respect to a river. Of 
course a river cannot really connect two 
mountain ranges, as it may two lakes, 
or even (in exceptional cases) two other 
rivers; and Ptolemy can hardly have 
meant more than that the river, or its 
arms, extended from one to the other ; 
but even this is of little use to us. 

' See on this point M. Vivien de St. 
Martin, pp. 445-^47. 
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days, maintaining that the Nigir of Ptolemy was really the 
great river known to the natives as the Joliba in the upper 
part of its course, and lower down as the Quorra, but to 
which the name of Niger has been inseparably attached by 
modern geographers.® Others contend that Ptolemy had no 
knowledge of the fertile regions of Soudan beyond the Great 
Desert, and consequently could never have heard of the great 
rivers of the interior ; and that all his statements refer in fact 
to the tract south of the Atlas, bordering on the Great Sahara, 
and to the comparatively unimportant streams by which it is 
traversed. According to this view the latitudes and longitudes 
given by Ptolemy in this part of his work are as defective and 
illusory as we have seen to be the case in many other instances, 
and their apparent agreement with certain actual geographical 
features is merely accidental. 

§ 30. The last of these views has been advocated recently 
with much ability by M. Vivien de St. Martin,® and it must bo 
admitted that it has much in its favour. It is certain that 
Ptolemy connects his two rivers, the Gir and the Nigir, with 
certain chains of mountains, and these again he connects with 
Mauretania and Numidia in a manner that leaves no doubt 
that they were parts of the great chain or system of mountains 
in the North of Africa, to which modern geographers give the 
general appellation of Atlas, a term unknown to Ptolemy in 
this signification. Thus, as we have seen, he describes tho 
Gir as fiowing from the mountain which he calls Usargala. 
But he elsewhere tells us that the same mountain range con- 
tained the sources also of the Bagradas, a well-known river, 
which flowed into the Mediterranean, not far from Carthago. 


* See the elaborate paper by Col. 
Leake in the 2nd vol. of the Journal of 
Geogr. Soe. (1832), entitled " the 
Quorra the same riser as the Nigir of 
the Ancients f ” His views have been 
adopted, and a summary of his argu- 
ments repeated by Mr. E. B. James in 
Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Ancient Geography^ 


art. KiOEiR. 

* Le Nord de VAfrique dans V Anti- 
quity, pp. 425-4(5]. The same view had 
been previously maintained by M. 
Walckenaer {Reeherches Geographiques 
sur VInt€rieur de VAfrique Septentrio- 
nale, 8yo. Paris, 1821, pp. 346-392). 
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These he places in 20J° of latitude, far to the south of 
their true position, so that he assigns to the Bagradas a course 
of not less than 12° of latitude: but he distinctly tells 
us that it was the same river that traversed the province of 
Africa and had its mouth near Carthage.* Again, he describes 
the Melano-Gmtuli, a tribe whose name distinctly connects 
them with the south side of the Atlas, as extending from 
Mount Usargala to Mount Sagapola : and the position of the 
latter mountain is given by its being the souree of the river 
Subus, which flowed into the Atlantic just beyond the limit of 
the Eoman province, and may be safely identified with the 
river Sus. This he places in lat. 25°, more than 5° south of 
its true position. Next to this he mentions a mountain called 
Mandrus, which he describes as containing the sources of all 
the rivers flowing into the Atlantic, from the river Salathiis in 
lat. 22'* to the river Massa in lat. 16^°. In accordance with 
this ho places the centre of Mount Mandrus in lat. 18°. It is 
this range of Mount Mandrus, which he evidently conceived as 
a range running from N. to S. paralhd to the Atlantic, but to 
which there is nothing corresponding in reality ® — that Ptolemy 
describes as forming one extremity of the Nigir, while two 
other arms were connected with Mount Sagapola and Mount 
Usargala. These he apparently regarded as divergent arms 


* This is overlooked by Col. Leake, 
who assumes that tlie Bagradas of the 
interior must be a distinct river from 
that which tnwersed the Homan pro- 
vince of Africa {Journal of Geogr. Soc. 
vol. ii. p. 21), and the same view is 
taken by the author of the article 
Bagrauab in Dr. Smith*s Dictionary 
of Geography, But the testimony of 
Ptoieiny to the contrary is precise. 
After describing (iv. (>, § 10) tlio posi- 
tion of Mount Usargala, “from which 
flows the river Bugi-adas ’* (a(^* pe? 
6 Baypddaf Trora/x^s), and which ho 
places, as steted in the text, in lat. 
20^ 30' ; he adds, oStos, tpfpdfifvos Bih, 
T^s *A^pxJC^s, ci0*)3{£aA«i cis r^v Q6\a<T(rav 
Kcerh a 9 A/S 70, the very same lati- 
tude and longitude that ho has else- 


where assigned to the mouth of the 
Jlagradas near Carthago (iv. 3, § 6). 

The sources of the southernmost arm 
of the Bagradas arc really situated be- 
tween 35° and 36° of N. latitude; so 
that they are placed by Ptolemy about 
16° too far soutli ! This enormous error, 
coupled with that in the position of 
Gamma or Fezzan farther cast, was 
quite sutheiont to throw his whole 
geography of Northern Africa into 
hopeless confusion. 

* It may perhaps arise from a mis- 
conceived or exaggemtod idea of the 
subordinate range south of the Groat 
Atlas and parallel to it, which sepa- 
rates the valley of the Sns (Subus) 
from that of tho Draa (Duradus). 
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flowing to those mountain chains: they were probably in 
reality aflluents or tributaries proceeding from them. But in 
any case it is clear that he supposed the river Niger and its 
arms to be connected with the mountains to the south of 
Mauretania, in a manner that excludes the possibility of their 
being divided from them by the vast desert of Sahara.* 

It is much more difficult to fix, even approximately, the 
other extremities which he assigns to his two rivers, tlie Gir 
and the Nigir: Mount Thala and the Bavine of the Gara- 
mantes. The latter is supposed by M. de St. Martin to be the 
deep and narrow valley of Ghat, west of Fezzan, the proximity 
of which to the country of the' Garamantes would account for 
its name ; Mount Thala we have no means of identifying ; it 
is placed indeed by Ptolemy as far south as lat. 10°, but no 
value can be attached to this determination. 

§ 31. There can be no doubt that one cause which con- 
tributed in a great degree to prevent the recognition of the 
Gir and Nigir of Ptolemy as rivers of Northern Africa, was 
the absence of any really great rivers on the southern side of 
the Atlas. Until very recently indeed there prevailed a very 
exaggerated notion of the desert character of the country 
immediately to the south of the great mountain range, and 
the northern part of the Sahara was supposed to present a 
character of unbroken desert to an extent greatly exceeding 
the truth. We have lately learnt that the whole country, 
for a distance of more than ten degrees south of the Atlas, is 
of a very varied character, presenting numerous ranges of 
mountains, with Wadies, or valleys containing watercourses at 
certain seasons of the year, though dry in summer, and fertile 
spots or oases, interspersed among barren table-lands and 
broad patches of sandy desert.’ Another prominent feature 


* The same view is strongly con- | 
firmed by the statement that the Nigir 
throws out one arm to the south, wliich 
joins the river Daradus (§ 14). Now 
the Daradus may probably be identified 
with the river, Draa or Drha, and this t 


again connects it with the west coast, 
and the region immediately south of 
the Great Atlas. 

^ See the valuable sketch of the 
physical geography and geology of the 
(northern) Sahara, given by Mr. Tris- 
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of these regions is the occurrence of numerous shallow lakes, 
or “ Sihkhahs,” as they are called, analogous to those which 
have long been known to exist within the limits of Algeria 
and Tunis, and which correspond exactly with such lakes as 
the rivers described by Ptolemy may supposed to form. 
One of the greatest peculiarities of the same districts is the 
frequent recurrence of the phenomenon, alluded to by all 
ancient writers in respect to the coimtries in question — of the 
disappearance and reappearance of rivers after a subterranean 
course of more or less extent.^ This, as we have seen, is stated 
by Ptolemy of the Gir, while it plays a prominent part in the 
confused and palpably fabulous account given by Juba of the 
connexion of the Nile with the rivers of Mauretania.* On 
the whole it is certain that if we are content to discard the 
impression that the Gir and Nigir were really great rivers of 
the same character as the Nile or the Quorra, the peculiar 
physical characters of the country north of the Great Desert 
are precisely such as might be supposed likely to give rise to 
the confused and unintelligible account given by Ptolemy of 
the river-systems of Northern Africa.* 

§ 32. But unquestionably the main cause which has led 
modern writers to identify the Nigir of Ptolemy with the 
Nile of the Negroes — the great river of Soudan, whose sources 
and outflow were so long unknown — arose from the erroneous 
positions in latitude and longitude which he had himself 
assigned to the two rivers. The Gir and the Nigir are placed 


tram in the Appendix to his work, 
entitled Great Sahara (8vo. 1860), and 
concerning the Sahara generally Keith 
Johnston’s Africa, pp. 72-82. 

• These rivers, as pointed out by Mr. 
Tristram (The Great Sahara, p. 363), 
do not flow through real subterranean 
channels, like those in cavernous lime- 
stone districts: but merely sink into 
the sandy tlirough which they continue 
to percolate, until thrown up to the 
surface by tlie occurrence of some stra- 
tum of hard rock. 

• See Chapter XX. p. 174. 


* It is always dangerous to have 
recourse to the supposition of physical 
changes, in order to account for the 
statements of ancient writers; but it 
must be admitted that there are many 
arguments in favour of the climate 
south of the Atlas having been in 
ancient times less arid than at present, 
and a small increase of the rainfall in 
those regions would convert many of 
the Wadies that are now merely dry 
watercourses into rivers for a part of 
the year. 
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by him within a tract extending from about 15° or 16° to 
18° N. latitude, the whole of which would in reality fall 
within the limits of the great desert of the Sahara, but only 
a few degrees north of the tract really occupied by the fertile 
provinces of Soudan, and traversed by the Joliba or Quorra, 
as well as by several other important rivers. It thus becomes 
so plausible to identify Ptolemy’s rivers with the great streams 
in question that one cannot wonder that this conclusion has 
been adopted by many geographers of eminence. Colonel 
Leake in particular has been influenced principally by this 
reason in his elaborate argument to prove Ptolemy’s Nigir to 
be really the same with the Quorra.® Yet it is difficult to seo 
how Ptolemy could have attained any such accurate knowledge 
of the regions in question ; while it is remarkable that in all 
other instances his positions for the interior of Africa differ 
widely from the truth. We have already seen how extrava- 
gantly far to the south he carried the position of Agisymba 
which certainly represented to his mind the country imme- 
diately to the south of the great desert, or in other words 
the northern portion of Soudan. Yet this country is really 
situated in about 14° or 15° of north latitude, while he carried 
it, as we have seen, to eight degrees south of the equator. 
Even in regard to a comparatively well-known point like 
Garama (the capital of the Garamantes) we find him placing 
it in lat. 21° 30' ; fully 5 degrees south of its true position, 
and only degrees north of his city of Gira, which he calls 
the metropolis of the surrounding region, and places to the 
south of the river Gir. It is impossible therefore to suppose 
that he conceived them to be separated by the wide expanse 

* It is only by a careful and con- result became one of startling extent, 
tinuous examination of the data fur- Colonel Leake appears to mo to have 
nished by Ptolemy in regard to the been misled throughout iiis paper by a 
interior of Africa that one comes to bo disposition to pay exnggeratca defer- 
convinced of the magnitude of his ence to the authority of Ptolemy, over- 
errors, and of the utterly untrustworthy looking the fact tliat his statements, as 
character of his materials. From tho they stands are impossible and absunl ; 
total want of observations to correct and it is only by much mo<lificalion 
them, one error was necessarily built and alteration that they can be made to 
upon another, till the accumulated suit with either one theory or the other. 
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of the great desert, as they must have been on the supposi- 
tion that his river Gir was really one of the great rivers of 
Soudan. Yet it seems still more impossible to assume that 
the error lay wholly in the position assigned to Garama, a 
place which had been repeatedly visited by Boman generals, 
and to which we know that he possessed itineraries, while that 
of Gira — a place utterly unknown from any other source — was 
determined with comparative correctness. It seems much 
more simple to conclude that his map of the intenor of Africa 
was throughout vitiated by the same error, which caused him 
to carry his pbsitions in all instances much too far to the 
south; and that he thus unintentionally brought his two 
rivers— the Nigir especially — into latitudes nearly corre- 
sponding with those of the great rivers of Soudan, of which 
he had no real knowledge. 

§ 83. We have unfortunately no information as to the sources 
from whence he derived his knowledge (such as it was) of the 
countries in the interior of Africa, but it may safely be assumed 
that it could at best only be collected from the hearsay reports 
of native traders. But the tendency of itineraries derived 
from such quarters is almost always to exaggerate the dis- 
tances; and we have already seen, in our examination of 
Ptolemy’s geography, many instances of the results of this 
tendency. Had he really possessed any such line of route 
across the desert to the banks of the Joliba, it can hardly be 
doubted that ho would have placed that river and his supposed 
city of Nigira far too much to the south, instead of bringing 
them up to a level with Gira, within a few degrees of Garama 
or Fezzan. But moreover it seems utterly impossible to sup- 
pose that, had he possessed any such records, he would have 
ignored the main fact of the vast extent of desert that separated 
the great river from the comparatively fertile districts to the 
south of the Atlas ; a desert that so long proved an insuperable 
barrier to all European travellers. It is a point that has been 
too much lost sight of in the discussion of this question, that 
Ptolemy gives no indication of the existence of the Sahara 
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between the land of the Gaetulians, and his rivers Gir and 
Nigir. It is certain that there is nothing to show that he had 
any knowledge of the occurrence of such a vast tract of desert 
to the south of Gaotulia ; and the omission is rendered the more 
significant by his distinct mention of “ the Libyan desert ” as 
bounding Africa {i, e. the Eoman province of that name) and 
the Cyrenaica on the south, while he describes Gaetulia as the 
country to the south of the two Mauretanias, without any 
notice of its being bounded j^n its turn by a similar desert.^ 

§ 34. But if we find ourselves compelled to reject the theory 
that would transport the rivers of Ptolemy to the south of the 
great desert, it must be admitted that there is the greatest 
difficulty in identifying them with any of the streams to bo 
found south of the Atlas. We have seen that Suetonius 
Paulinus in his expedition across those mountains came to a 
river called Ger, and there is every reason to identify this with 
the stream still known as the Ghir, or Wady Gliir, which rises 
in the range of the Atlas, in about lat. 32^ and descends to the 
Oasis of Twat.^ But it is impossible to accept the obvious 
conclusion that tlie Ger mentioned on this occasion by Pliny 
was the same with the Gir of Ptolemy. Of the two rivers 
mentioned by tliat author, the Gir was the farthest to the east, 
while the Niger lay to the west, and had its sources in a 
mountain range not far from the Atlantic. Little or no value 
can be indeed attached to the name ; and it is probable that 
the two forms Gir and Nigir are really only slight variations 
of the same. But even if we assume, as M. Vivien de St. 
Martin has done, that Ptolemy has interchanged the two, and 
that his Nigir is really the same with the Ger of Pliny, it 
cannot be contended that the Wady Ghir corresponds in even 
a plausible manner with the course assigned to the Nigir by 


* Thus he repeatedly spraks of v tp-n- '■ 
/10s AijSvT} in connection with the former 
province (iv. 3, §§ 15, 26) ; but in iv. 6, 

§ 15, after discussing the course of the 
Gir and the Nigir he says : {nr6Kfirat. 
d( roiS ii\v Mavptrayiais ri TairovXid, rp 


'A<l>piKp Koi rp Kvpriyancp ti fprifios 

* The course of this river has for the 
first time been explored in very rccM nt 
times by M. Kohlf. 
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Ptolemy. And the same thing is still more the case with the 
Gir of that author, for which we cannot find any suitable 
representative in the northern regions of Africa.* The only 
considerable stream really found south of the Atlas, with the 
exception of the Gbir already mentioned, is the Wady Djedi ; 
and this is so little distance from the Boman province that it 
seems impossible to suppose it to have been the river intended 
by Ptolemy.* But the whole tract of the table lands between 
the Atlas and the Desert is intersected by Wadies or water- 
courses, some of which may well have been better supplied 
with water in ancient times, while they would also have 
formed under those circumstances more considerable lakes or 
lagoons than they do at present. The peculiar drainage 
system of this part of Africa, such as we now know it, un- 
doubtedly presents strong features of resemblance with the 
general character of that represented by Ptolemy, while its 
intricate nature would render it probable that any hearsay 
accounts of it, reported by merchants and traders, would 
assume such a confused and unintelligible form as would 
render it impossible to identify its details with the real features 
of the country. 

§ 35. Closely connected with the questions concerning the 
true position of the Nigir of Ptolemy, are those relating to his 
knowledge of the west coast of Africa. Here also two entirely 
different views have been taken by modem geographers of the 
extent of his knowledge, and the consequent value of the 
positions which he has assigned to the points that he mentions 
by name. As far as the limit of the Boman province of 
Mauretania Tingitana, the coast was naturally well known; 
and the headland which he describes as its southernmost 
point, and to which he gives the name of the Greater Atlas 


* Of course on the theo^ that iden- 
tifies the Nigir vrith the Quorra, it is 
easy to find a representative for the 
Gir in any of the large rivers farther 
east— the Yeou, Siiary, &o. None of 
these, however, in any respect answer 


to the description given by Ptolemy 
of the Gir and its arms. 

* For a description of the course and 
character of the Wady Djedi, sec Mr. 
Tristram’s Great Sahara^ p. 362. 
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may safely be identified with Cape Ghir, a prominent headland 
formed by the main chain of the Atlas, abutting directly upon 
the ocean. Immediately south of this he places the river 
Subus, the name of which may clearly be recognised in the 
valley and river of Siis or Sous, in precisely the same position 
with respect to Cape Ghir. But though this remarkable 
feature in the geography of Western Africa may be considered 
as established beyond a doubt, we find it brought down by 
Ptolemy to lat. 26° 30' — more than 4° south of its true posi- 
tion — while in longitude he places it to the east of Cotes 
(Cape Spartel), instead of nearly 4° to the west of it.’ 
Throughout this part of his geography indeed he commits the 
error of supposing the coast of Africa to hold a course nearly 
due N. and S. from Cape Spartel (but trending continually 
a little to the east) instead of nearly south-west, and he has 
assigned his longitudes accordingly. 

But it is beyond this that the chief discrepancies begin. 
Following the coast to the south Ptolemy enumerates several 
rivers and promontories, as well as three “ cities,” till he comes 
to a river which he calls Daradus, or Daras, the name of which 
would naturally lead one to identify it with the Draa or Drah, 
one of the most considerable rivers in this part of Africa. Un- 
fortunately Ptolemy places its mouth in 15° N. lat., while the 
Draa really has its outlet in about 28°, or less than 3° south of 
Cape Ghir.® The latitude thus assigned is actually more than a 
degree to the south of the mouth of the Senegal, the first great 
river of Central Africa ; and consequently Colonel Leake, and 
those writers who cling to the correctness of Ptolemy’s astro- 
nomical positions, identify the Daradus of our author with the 
Senegal. Beyond this he mentions a promontory called 
Arsinarium, with another called Bussadium : and beyond this 
comes the Western Gulf, or as he elsewhere calls it, the Great 
Gulf on the Western Ocean. Those writers who consider the 

* PtoL iv. 1, § 4. I called Caphas, and places its sources 

• iv. 6, § 6. He elsewhere (§ 9) tells I in 10® N. lat. and 27® B. long., or 17 
us that it takes its rise in a mountain | degrees of longitude east of its mouth. 
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Baradus to be the Senegal, naturally identify the Promon- 
tory of Arainarium with Cape Verde, and the riyer Stachir, 
which is placed only about a degree farther south, with the 
Gambia.* 

§ 36. The combination is no doubt a tempting one ; and if it 
stood alone, might be considered as satisfactory. But the diffi- 
culty arises that between the river Braa and the Senegal occurs 
the long stretch of coast — extending for more than 900 geo- 
graphical miles — ^where the great desert abuts upon the sea, 
and throughout the whole extent of which not a single river 
discharges its waters into the ocean. If therefore we identify 
the Baradus with the Senegal, we are not only unable to 
identify any of the intermediate points, but the description of 
this part of the coast is so utterly at variance with the reality 
as to render any such identification impossible. But there is 
another point that has an important bearing upon this question. 
Ptolemy places his promontory of Arsinarium — which Colonel 
Leake would identify with Cape Verde — in latitude 12°, 
directly opposite to the nearest of the Fortunate Islands, by 
which he unquestionably meant to designate the Canaries, 
though he erroneously places them 7° from the mainland. 
The latitude thus assigned to the Fortunate Islands is of 
course entirely erroneous;^ but this is easily accqunted for, 
in a case where he could not possibly have any real observa- 
tions. But the point on the mainland to which they were most 


• Ptol. ir. 6, §§ 6, 7. Leake in 
Joum. of Qeogr. Soe. vol. ii. p. 18. 

Mt IS a singular accident — ^for 1 
believe it to be nothing else — that the 
^ition thus assigned to the Fortunate 
Islands uomes to coincide more nearly 
with the latitude of the Cape de Verde 
Islands, than with that of the Canaries ; 
and hence if his promontory of Arsi- ^ 
narium be identified with the Cape de ' 
Verde, it might be plausibly suggested 
that he had confounded the two groups 
of islands, and that they were both in- 
oloded under his ap^iellation of the 
Fortunate Islands (ol to ' 


which he assigns au extension of nearly 
six degrees of latitude. But the Cape 
de Verae Islands, being situated more 
than 300 miles from the coast of Africa, 
were little likely to have been dis- 
covered by ancient navigators; and, 
strangely as their position is misplaced 
on his map, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the Fortunate Islands of 
Ptolemy were the same with the group 
descrilM under that name by Juba 
and Pliny, which, as we have seen, were 
undoubtedly those now known as tho 
Canaries. (8ee Chapter XX. p. 175, 
' NotoE.) 
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nearly oppocdt^ is just one of the facts which even an un- 
scientific navigator would easily observe and record : and we 
may therefore feel assured that Cape Arsinarium was really 
the headland immediately opposite to the nearest of the 
islands. This leads ns to idmilify it with Cape Juby, which 
is only about sixty miles ^m Fuerteventura, the nearest of 
the Canaries. In this case the next headland Bussadium 
would be represented by Cape Bojador, which figures so 
conspicuously in the early voyages of the Portuguese along 
this coast. 

It is true that on this supposition the distance between 
Cape Ar sina rium and the mouth of the Daradus (the Draa) is 
greatly overrated, Ptolemy placing the latter river in lat. 15°, 
3° farther north, while the real ditimee is not more than 80 
G. miles, and the interval of latitude only about 20', the coast 
in this part bearing nearly east and west: and again, the 
interval between the Daradus and the Subus, estimated by 
Ptolemy at not less than ten degrees, is still more exaggerated, 
the real distance being little more than 180 G. miles, or 3° of 
latitude, if we suppose the coast (as Ptolemy did) to run 
nearly from north to south. We are thus left with a choice 
of difficulties : there being really no alternative but to adopt 
Ptolemy’s latitudes, as Colonel Leake has done, and transfer 
the Daradus to the Senegal, or to identify it with the Draa, 
12^ more to the north. Unaccountable as such an error may 
appear, it must be observed that Ptolemy has already placed 
Cape Ghir 4° too far to the south, and that a similar tendency 
to exaggerate his distances in latitude has been observed 
throughout his map of Africa.’ But those of the Senegal and 
Cape Verde would, according to Colonel Leake’s view, be 
comparatively correct : and we should thus have the strange 
result that along the west coast of Africa, where we have no 
account of the Greeks carrying on any trade, their statements 
of distances — from which alone Ptolemy could calculate his 


* Thu is admitted even by CSoIonel Leake himself (p. 18). 
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latitudes, — ^became the moze coireot the farther they receded 
from home. Indeed, it is difficult to cast a glance at Ptolemy’s 
map of North-Western Africa, and the utter dissimilarity of 
its configuration with the real form of the continent, and 
retain a belief in the possibility of his having accurate infor- 
mation, from which to determine correctly a position so remote 
as that of the month of the Senegal. 

§ 37. One effect of this misconception of the extension of 
the west coast of Africa, was to distort altogether his idea of 
the position of the Fortunate Islands : by which name it can- 
not be doubted that he as well as Juba and Pliny meant to 
designate the Canary Islands. But having learnt apparently 
from good authority the position of one of these opposite to 
the headland to which he gave the name of Arsinaiium, he 
was compelled to carry it down to 11° of N. latitude, while he 
placed the northernmost of the group in lat. 16°, thus ranging 
them in a widely scattered group, extending through more 
than 6 ^ degrees of latitude, instead of lying, as they really do, 
nearly together, in a continuous cluster, having a general 
direction from east to west, and comprised within about two 
degrees of latitude.' The point is one of importance as show- 
ing how utterly vague were his ideas of the position of the 
islands, through which he drew his primary meridian from 
which all others were to be reckoned. 

Another instance, and a very striking one, of the manner in 
which Ptolemy assigned positions at random to places concern- 
ing which he had only the vaguest information, is to be found 
in the case of Geme, which he places in his tables in lat. 
26° and 5° of longitude east of the Fortunate Islands : so 
that it must have lain in the open Atlantic, three degrees from 
the mainland, instead of being, as it really was, an islet dose 


* He enumeratee aix ielandB, four on • 
the outer line throui^ which he draws 
bis meridian«-ehd two a degree nearer 
to the ooaet t Qiue of these last be calls 
Oanaria, the huer the island of Juno^ 
eridwtly 'iJiinonia of Juba. But 
his othi^ mir names, Apiositus (the 


Inaccessible Island), Plnitala, Oaspiria, 
and Pintuxia or Oentuxia, cannot be 
identified, unless Pluitala be a cor- 
ruption of the Latin name Pluvialia 
applied'to one of the islands by Btatras 
SS^us (Plin. Tidfi, f 202). 
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to the shore. Had Ptolemy possessed, as suggested by Colonel 
Leake, Carthaginian authorities, and derived his materials 
from thence, he could not possibly have frdlen into such a 
mistake vith regard to a place which had been in their time 
an important of trade, though it had subsequently 

decayed, and its very existence, as we have seen, became 
disputed. 

§ 38. The above examination of Ptolemy's geography of 
Africa will serve to show the utterly untrustworthy character 
of the specious system which he has presented to his reaulers. 
It is very probable that he (or rather Marinus) really possessed 
materials of considerable value, and that had he furnished us 
with the data from which he deduced his erroneous conclusions, 
we should have been able in our turn to have derived from 
them results of real interest. But we are unfortunately left 
wholly in the dark as to the nature and character of these 
materials : we have no reason to suppose that the Greeks ever 
carried on trade to any extent along the west coast of Africa, 
and still less that they had any direct intercourse with the 
negro nations of the interior. To assume under these circum- 
stances that Ptolemy really possessed authentic and detailed 
itineraries, upon which he could found approximately correct 
estimates of the geographical position of the places he enume- 
rates, is to place a degree of confidence in his astronomical 
determinations to which they are certainly not entitled.* The 
vague and fiuctuating character of the names in the interior of 
the African continent is sufficiently apparent to any one who 
compares a series of modem maps ; and the same must have 
been the case in ancient times also ; while the various hypo- 

* Dr. Bdce’s remarks <m this saljeot simply as derived from oral informatko, 
appear to me perfectly just. " In at- and as laid down rdaUtelv to some 
tempting to fix in the map of Africa well-known pdnt on the coast^CSoicreM 
the true position of Ptolemy’s lakes and 0/ ihe NUe, p. Sit). If this is tme of die 
sonroes of the Nile, we must discard all eastern portions of Africa with regard 
notions of their having been determined to which be certainly had some tmst- 
(AtcibUdf by means of astronomical worthy data, it applies with still greater 
observanonB,nieoial maps of pcwUonlar tatoe to the interior and the western 
kMolities,orotberwise,andregaidtliem half of the continent 
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theses started by modem geographers, baaed upon the erroneous 
information that they possessed, may at once explain and 
excuse the errors committed by Ptolemy in attempting to put 
into shape the very defective materials at his command. When 
we see how much of the map of AMca was still either hypo- 
thetical or erroneous, even in the days of D’Anville and 
Beimell, we cannot wonder that the same map, as drawn for 
the first time by Ptolemy, was still more hypothetical and 
still more erroneous. 

§ 89. Both in this instance and in regard to the eastern 
portions of Asia, we have seen that Ptolemy undoubtedly 
possessed information beyond that of any preceding geo- 
grapher, but that this information was of a very vague and 
indefinite character, and he had no means of correcting it, or 
of testing the accuracy of the positions which he assumed in 
consequence. Under these circumstances the attempt to clothe 
his imperfect materials in a scientific garb, was only to mislead 
his readers by concealing the poverty of his real knowledge : 
and unfortunately it had that effect in a most unprecedented 
degree. Owing to the definite and positive form in which his 
results were presented, it was assumed without further inquiry 
that they were based upon sound and sufiScient data. His 
great asironomical reputation also contributed to they same 
effect. It seemed but natural to suppose that an astironomer 
of such a high character could not have given such full and 
detailed tables of latitudes and longitudes unless they were 
really derived from trustworthy observations. Few read, or 
cared to remember, his first introductory book, in which he 
had pointed out very fairly the true character of his materials, 
and the imperfeqtions necessarily resulting from thence in the 
execution of his work. The problem which he proposed to 
himself was a noble scientific conception, but it was one which 
it was in his day utterly impossible to realize. The scientific 
framework was in reality a delusion, but its outward form was 
so regular and symmetrica], that it imposed upon almost all 
obsmrvors ; and the authority of Ptolemy became established 
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in geography in a position nearly as paramount as that which 
for many centuries it occupied in astronomy. Even at the 
present day there still remains a lingering desire to prove him 
in the right if possible, and to believe in the accuracy of geo- 
graphical positions which could not possibly have been founded 
on actual observations. 

§ 40. But whatever were the defects in Ptolemy’s great 
work, considered only as what it professed to be — a collection 
of materials for laying down an improved map of the world ; 
we must always bear in mind that the construction of such 
a map, though the first duty, or the first necessity, of the 
geographer, is very far from representing his whole duty. An 
accurate knowledge of the human skeleton is essential to the 
artist ; but it is very far from an adequate representation of 
the human figure. The map-maker in like manner furnishes 
only the dry bones of geography, which it is the task of the 
physical geographer to clothe with fiesh and blood in order 
to produce an organic whole. But of any conception of this 
truth Ptolemy appears to have been wholly destitute. It may 
be urged indeed that the plan of his work excluded any full 
development of this important branch of his subject. But he 
might certainly have easily introduced brief outlines of the 
principal rivers and ranges of mountains in each country ; and 
the absence of all such notices renders it impossible to draw 
anything like a real map of the countries comprised in his 
tables. The few indications supplied by the occasional 
mention of the mouths, sources, and confluences of rivers are 
introduced in a careless and perfunctory manner, and are often 
strangely erroneous.^ Of mountain chains on the other hand — 
the most important of aU features in the real geography of a 
country — he in many instances either takes no notice at all. 


‘ This has been already pointed out 
in respect to the rivers of Gaul, vrhere 
he miuces the Durance, the Is^, the 
Bhone, the Doubs and the Saone all 
rise in the same part of the Alps, 
within about a degree of one another. 


His attempt to describe the Po and its 
confluents, and their relation with the 
Italian lakes, is in like manner very 
confused and obscure, and would in- 
deed if taken alone bo utterly unin- 
telligible. 
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or merely refers to them, as in the case of the Pyrenees, 
because they formed the boundary between two nations. In 
regard to this important branch of the science of geography, 
his predecessor Strabo was as superior to Ptolemy as he was 
inferior to him in all that relates to the mathematical con> 
struction of his maps. 

§ 41. It is impossible to quit the consideration of the merits 
and defects of Ptolemy as a geographer, without adverting to 
the singular circumstance that, in one instance, one of his 
grayest errors became the means of contributing materially, 
though indirectly, to the greatest discovery of modern times. 
We have seen that his erroneous system of graduation, com- 
bined with the exaggerated accounts he had received of the 
distance of the Seres and Sinae towards the east, had led him 
to extend the continent of Asia in that direction far beyond 
the truth. The effect of this was to diminish to a corre- 
sponding extent the intermediate unknown space, and conse- 
quently lead to the idea that the ocean which separated the 
extreme east of Asia from the western lands of Europe was 
of much smaller dimensions than it would really have been 
had there been continuous sea between them. Hence when 
Columbus set out on his memorable voyage, with a view of 
arriving by sea at the Indies, he supposed the Land of ^Spices 
of which he was in search to be much less distant than it 
really was; a consideration which no doubt materially in- 
fluenced him in determining to make the attempt. 
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NOTE A, p. 524. 

BATE OF MARCHING IN AFRICA. 

Major Denham and Captain Clapperton took 68 days on their 
journey with a caravan from Mourzuk to the Lake Tchad ; and 
61 days on their return. Travelling in a similar manner they had 
occupied 34 days from Tripoli to Mourzuk, and took not less than 
44 days on their return ; but Major Denham, travelling express 
with only three servants and three camels, made this last journey 
in 20 days. Hence it is remarkable that the rate of marching 
of the Boman armies along this comparatively well-known part of 
the route was unusually rapid, as both Flaccus and Matemus 
agreed in reckoning it only 20 days’ march (which they estimated 
at 5400 stadia) by the shortest line of route, though it took 
30 days by the longer and more usual route. (Ptol. i. 10, § 2.) 

The actual distance from Leptis to Garama (Germa, about 
65 miles N.W. of Mourzuk), as measured in a straight line on the 
map, amounts to about 375 G. miles or 3750 stadia. The estimate 
of the Boman generals was therefore a great exaggeration ; as 
might indeed be assumed from the circumstance, that it supposed 
a marching-rate of 27 G. miles (or 36 Boman miles) a day, — a rate 
which could not possibly be maintained by any army continuously 
for a considerable period. But it is probable, though not distinctly 
stated by Ptolemy, that this would be also the rate according to 
which they would calculate the farther advance to Agisymba, and 
by means of which they arrived at the preposterous conclusion, 
which even Marinus found it necessary to curtail to a considerable 
extent. 

The real distance from Mourzuk to the nearest point of Soudan, 
near Lake Tchad, is only just about double that from Tripoli to 
Mourzuk; though the Boman armies appear to have consumed 
more than four times as long upon the march; a sufficient evi- 
dence of the utter vagueness of any calculation founded upon such 
data without further details. 

If we suppose the same rate of marching from Garama to 
Agisymba as that from Leptis to Garama, the distance accom- 
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plished in 120 days would amount to 3240 G. miles or 54 degrees of 
latitude ; but as Marinus certainly reckoned (as well as Ptolemy) 
only 600 stadia (or 60 G. miles) to a degree, this would be le- 
garded by him as equivalent to 64f degrees. Assuming his lati- 
tude for Garama to have been the same as Ptolemy’s (21° 30' N. lat.), 
this would cai ry the position of Agisymba down to 43° S. lat., or 
about 8° S. of the Capo of Good Hope ! How he arrived at the first 
result of 24,680 stadia south of the Equator or 49^ degrees S. lat., 
as stated by Ptolemy, which he afterwards proceeded to reduce, 
we are at a loss to discover. 


NOTE B, p. 564. 

Ptolemy’s longitudes in the mediterranean. 

It may be convenient to the reader to exhibit in a tabular form 
the longitudes of the principal points in the Mediterranean as 
given by Ptolemy, and the actual longitudes of the same points 
computed from Ferro. It must however be carefully borne in 
mind that this meridian lay in fact much farther west than that 
assumed by Ptolemy from his supposed position of the Fortunate 
Islands. (See p. 567.) 



Longltnde 
according to 
Ptolemy. 

Ileal Longitude 
E. of Ferro. 

Sacred Promontory 

2° 

30' 

9° 

20' 

Mouth of Baetis 

6° 

20' 

.. 12° 


Calpe (at mouth of Straits) .. 

7° 

30' 

.. 13° 


Caralis in Sardinia 

32° 

SO' 

.. 27° 

30' 

LilybaBum in Sicily 

37° 


.. 30° 

45' 

Pachynus Prom, (do.) .. 

40° 


.. 33° 

25' 

Tasnarus Prom 

60° 


.. 40° 

50' 

Hhodes 

68° 

20' 

.. 40° 

45' 

Issus 

69° 

20' 

.. 64° 

30' 


The longitudes in the second column are given in round numbers 
for the greater facility of comparison. 
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NOTE C, p. 575. 

LATITUDE OF THULE. 

The position of Thule was evidently based upon the recent 
Boman information concerning that island, which, as has already 
been pointed out, certainly referred to the Shetland Islands. 
Eratosthenes had placed it in 66®, or on the Arctic Circle; an 
assumption evidently derived from the statement of Pytheas that 
at the summer solstice the sun was visible all the night through. 
But the Thule of Marinus and Ptolemy was placed with reg.ard to 
the Orkneys, and supposed to be only a degree to the north of 
them, which necessarily brought' it down to a lower latitude than 
that assigned by Eratosthenes and Hipparchus. Ptolemy indeed 
affirms that its longest day was of twenty hours (viii. 3, § 3), but 
it is most improbable that he had any positive authority for this 
statement, which was doubtless merely an astronomical conclusion 
from its assumed position on the globe, and as such, was almost 
precisely correct. 

In placing Thule in latitude 63° Ptolemy of course carried it 
more than three degrees north of its true position. But if we 
allow for the erroneous graduation of his map, it would bo really 
placed somewhat too far to the south. But its latitude was probably 
in reality calculated from that of Massilia, as the northernmost 
point of the Mediterranean of which the position was really deter- 
mined by observation. According to Ptolemy the interval between 
the two would amount to just about 20 degrees, equivalent to 
16§ degrees of 60 geographical miles, which differs very little 
from the truth ; Massilia being really situated in 43® 18', and the 
southern extremity of Mainland in the Shetlands wanting only a 
few miles of 60®. It is indeed the middle of the island to which 
he assigns the precise latitude of 63° ; but this difference is unim- 
portant in such a case. 

It would be clearly erroneous to suppose Ptolemy’s assumed 
position of Thule to have been really calculated from the equator^ 
in degrees of 600 stadia, which would bring it down to a real lati- 
tude of 52J°, as Ptolemy had of course no positive observations on 
the equator ; the geographical position of which ho was obliged to 
assume. Almost all his latitudes for the Mediterranean must be 
taken with reference to the fixed parallel of Khodes (in 36°) or to 
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that of Alexandria; and there can be little doubt that hia latitudes 
for Gaul and Britain were all oaloulated in reality from Mlaaoilia as 
the fixed point of departure. 


NOTE D, p. 684. 

FTOLEKT’B KAP of SCOTLAND. 

A more plausible explanation is suggested by M. Koscher in his 
little work (Pteiemaeuo und die Eandebgtraaaen in Oeniral Afrtha^ 
8vo, Ootfaa» 1857) that this distortion of the north of Britain was 
an attempt to reoonoile the real latitude of certain points for which 
Ptolemy possessed correct astronomical observations, with the other 
parts of his map resulting from estimated distances (p. 18). But 
this hypothesis is based upon the assumption that the points given 
by Ptolemy in the eighth book were really fixed by such observa- 
tions — a conclusion of which I have already endeavoured to show 
the fallacy. But in this instance even this supposition will not 
at all explain the difficulty. The most northern point of which 
Ptolemy professes to give the latitude in his eighth book (viii. 3, 
§ 9) is a place called Ilr^puTov (rrpar^c&iv, to which he assigns a 
solstitial day of 18^^ hours, corresponding to a latitude of 60^ 
The position of this place (the name of which is not found in any 
Latin author, but . is obviously a mere translation of the Latin 
Alata Castra) is wholly uncertain and it is merely by conjecture 
that it is usually placed at Burg Head on the Moray Frith. 
Assuming this to be correct, the interval of latitude between this 
point and the Isle of Wight, which he places in lat. 52^ 20', would 
be comparatively correct: and is therrfore supposed to be based 

zeal observations. But while Ptolemy has (singularly enough) 
given us no notices in the eighth book concerning any point on the 
west coast of Britain, he has in his tables carried up the whole 
series of positions much too far to the north, placing the Land’s 
End in 52^^ instead of 50^, the two headlands of South and North 
Wales^ Ootapitarum and Ganganum, in latitude 54^^ and 55^^ 
reqpeotively, so that his assigned latitude of 61^ 40^ for the 
headland of the Novante or Mull of Galloway, though still more 
in excess is not a single exceptional error. 

Moreover the latitudes assigned by him in the eighth book to 
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Londinium (54^ 30'), Ebaraenm (57^), and Cataiaotoniam (53” SO*) 
are all greatly in excess, and oonld not possibly have been founded 
on* observations with any pretension to a soientific oharaoter. To 
suppose that while all these positions of well-known and civilized 
pla^ were thns glaringly erroneous, that of an unknown outpost 
in the far north of the island should have alone been oorrectly 
observed and reported, so that Ptolemy altered his whole map in 
accordance with it, is certainly at variance with all probability. 
It is equally at variance with M. Boscher’s own view that the 
statements in the eighth book generally are based upon direct 
soientific observation. 

The fact appears to be that in carrying up the west coast of 
Britain (as far as the peninsula of Galloway) so much too fisur to the 
north, Ptolemy was actuated in great measure by his erroneous 
idea of the position of Ireland, to which he correctly understood 
that peninsula to be directly opposite. On the other side, though 
it was generally understood that Britain was opposite to Germany, 
there could in this case be no definite means of connecting the two 
and fixing their relative positions in latitude. But having this 
general idea in his mind, Ptolemy might well hesitate to extend 
the north of Britain through four degrees more of latitude than he 
had already earned it, and to avoid this would give it a dew round 
towards Germany, so as to bring it into something like the same 
latitude as the Cimbrian Chersonese. It may be added that (as we 
have already seen) Ptolemy considered that he had grounds for 
placing Thule in latitude 63^, and as it was a point universally 
admitted that this island lay conniderably to the north of Britain, 
it rendered it impossible for him to carry the northern parts of the 
jmainland farther than about 62” of north latitude. 


NOTE E, p. 597. 

OXIAKA PALUS. 

Nothing but the unwillingness of modem writers to admit that 
the ancients were unacquainted with so impjrtant a feaiure in the 
geography of Central Asia as the Sea of Aral could have led them 
to suppose it represented by the Oxiana Palus of Ptolemy. While 
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that author distinotly desoribes both the laxartes and the Oxus as 
flowing into the Caspian Sea (vi. 14, §§ 1, 2), he speaks of a range 
of mountains called the Sogdian Mountains which extend between 
the two riyers, from which flow sereral nameless streams into those 
two, one of which forms the Oxian Lake (’Ofccapi; yi. 12, § 3). 
This statement exactly tallies with the fact that the Polytimetus 
or riyer of Soghd, which rises in the mountains in question, does 
not flow into the Oxus, but forms a small stagnant lake called 
Kara Eul or Denghiz : and there seems no doubt that this was the 
lake meant by Ptolemy. It is true that Ammianus Marcellinus in 
his description of these regions, which is yery yague and inaccurate 
but is ba^ for the most part upon Ptolemy, terms it a large and 
wide-spread lake (alii fluyii decurrentes Oxiam nomine paludem 
effioiunt late longeque diffusam — zxiii. 6, § 59) but this is probably 
nothing more than a rhetorical flourish. The Oxus Lacus of Pliny 
has of course nothing to do with it, being a lake (probably inyented 
for the occasion) in which the Oxus was supposed to haye its source. 
(Plin. yi. 16, § 48.) 


NOTE F, p. 601. 

Ptolemy’s map of ikdia. 

Some excellent remarks on the portion of Ptolemy’s work deyoted 
to India, the nature of the different materials of which he made use, 
and the manner in which he employed them, will be found in 
Colonel Yule’s introduction to his Map of India in Dr. Smith’s 
AiloB of Andewt Oeography (pp. 22-24). These remarks are indeed 
in great measure applicable to the mode of proceeding of the Alex- 
andrian geographer in many other cases also, though the result is 
particularly conspicuous in India from the fullness of the informa- 
tion — crude and undigested as it was — ^which he had managed to 
bring together. The result, as presented to us in the tables of 
Ptolemy, is a mass of utter confusion, out of which it is yery diffi- 
cult to extract in a few instances any definite conclusions. The 
attempt of Lassen to identify the yarious places mentioned by 
Ptolemy is based throughout upon the fundamental error of sup- 
posing that that geographer possessed a map of India similar to 
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OUT own, and that we have only to compare the ancient and modem 
names in order to oonneot the two. As OoL Yule justly observes : 
** Practically he (Lassen) deals with Ptolemy’s oompiladon as if 
that geographer had possessed a collection of real Indian surveys, 
with the data systematically co-ordinated. The fact is that if we 
should take one of the rude maps of India that appeared in the 
16th century (e.g. in Mercator or in Linsohoten) draw lines of 
latitude and longitude, and then mote Ptolemaieo construct tables 
registering the co-ordinates of cities, sources and confluences as 
they appeared in that map, this would be the sort of material we 
have to deal with in Ptolemy’s India.” 

But in fact the case is much stronger than Col. Yule puts it. 
For such a map as he refers to, of the 16th century, however rude, 
would give a generally correct idea of the form and configuration 
of the Indian peninsula. But this, as we have seen, was utterly 
misconceived by Ptolemy. Hence he had to fit his data derived 
from various sources, such as maritime and land itineraries, based 
upon real experience, into a framework to which they were wholly 
unsuited, and this could only be effected by some Procrustean pro- 
cess, or rather by a repetition of such processes, concerning which 
we are left wholly in the dark. 

Colonel Yule’s map of Ancient India is undoubtedly by far the 
best that has yet been produced : it is indeed the only attempt to 
interpret Ptolemy’s data, upon which such a map must mainly be 
founded, upon anything like sound critical principles. But it must 
be confessed that the result is far from encouraging. So small a 
proportion of Ptolemy’s names can find a place at all, and So many 
of those even that appear on the map are admitted by its author to 
rest upon veiy dubious authority, that we remain almost wholly in 
the dark as to the greater part of his voluminous catalogues ; and 
are equally unable to identify the localities which he meant to 
designate, and to pronounce an opinion upon the real value of his 
materials. 


NOTE G, p. 608. 

lABADIUS. 

The name of Java has certainly some resemblance with labadius, 
supposing that to be the correct form of the name, and what is of 
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more oonBequeiioe Ptolemy adds that it sigiiifies **the islaud of 
barley/* * whioh is really the meaning of the name of Java. 

The position in latitude assigned by him to the island in ques- 
tion (8^ degrees of south latitude) also agrees very well with that 
of Java: but his gec^aphical notions of these countries are in 
general so vague and erroneous that little or no value can be 
attached to this coincidence. 

On the other hand the abundance of gold would suit well with 
Sumatra, which has always been noted on that account, while there 
is little or no gold found in Java. The metropolis at its western 
extremity would thus correspond with Acheen, a place that must 
have always been one of the principal cities of the island. 

In either case he had a very imperfect idea of its size, assigning 
it a length of only about 100 G. miles, while Java is 9^ or 540 G. 
miles in length, and Sumatra more than 900 G. miles. 

It seems not improbable that in this case, as in several others, he 
mixed up particulars which really referred to the two different 
islands, and applied them to one only : but it is strange that if he 
had any information concerning such islands as Sumatra and Java, 
he should have no notion that they were of very large size, at the 
same time that he had such greatly exaggerated ideas of the dimen- 
sions of Ceylon. 


* vii. 2, § 29, *lafialS(ou (Ij SafiaSiov) t ini/iaiyei tepiO^s yrjiros. 
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Section 1. — BUtorioal Events, 

§ 1. The work of Ptolemy unquestionably marks the cnlmi-’ 
nating point to which geographical science ever attained 
among the Greeks or Bomans ; and, as in the parallel case of 
his great astronomical treatise, it speedily obtained such a 
reputation as almost entirely to supersede all other works 
upon the subject. The paramount authority thus attributed 
to it was doubtless owing in great part to its scientific form 
and character; and in part also to the great and deserved 
reputation of Ptolemy as an astronomer, which led to an ex- 
aggerated estimate of his merits as a scientific geographer. 
But other circumstances contributed also to the same result ; 
among the foremost of which must be placed the fact that the 
period of its appearance was that when the Roman Empire was 
at the height of its power and prosperity, which was speedily 
followed by a decline in literature as rapid as that in the con- 
dition of the empire. The two centuries which followed the 
publication of Ptolemy’s geography were an age of compila- 
tions and abridgements, unmarked by almost a single work of 
original genius in the domain either of literature or science. 
The few remaining treatises of a geographical character which 
belong to this period all partake of the impress of this spirit.: 
and while they scarcely contribute a single point to the exten- 
sion of geographical knowledge, they show a total absence 
alike of critical sagacity and scientific intelligence. 

§ 2. A very brief notice will snfSce to indicate tiie few 
events during the period in question, which have any imme- 
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diate connection with geography. The Boman Empire had 
already attained to its utmost limits: and no subsequent 
extension contributed to widen the range of geographical 
knowledge. The wars of Marcus Aurelius with the nations 
north of the Danube, the Marcomanni, Quadi, lazyges, and 
Sarmatians were for the most part of a defensive character, 
and calculated rather to repel the attacks of the barbarians 
than to carry the Boman arms into their country. It may 
well be doubted whether the accounts which represent these 
simultaneous incursions as the result of a combined plan of 
operations, or general confederacy among nations of different 
race, and widely spread through distant regions, have any 
foundation in truth : but it is certain at all events that we 
have here the first indication of that increasing pressure of the 
barbarians on the northern frontier of the Boman Empire, 
which was destined to give the determining character to the 
three following centuries. 

It would be interesting to trace the gradual appearance among 
these threatening foes of the names that afterwards became so 
distinguished from the part they took in the destruction of 
the Western Empire : but the ethnographical questions con- 
nected with them are too complicated and uncertain for us 
to enter upon them here. It may suffice to mentiop that the 
name of the Vandals, as well as that of the Alani,' appears for 
the first time among the invaders under M. Aurelius, while 
that of the Goths is not found until after the time of Caracalla. 
In the reign of the latter emperor also the Alemanni are men- 
tioned for the first time among the most formidable of the 
German tribes. 

The expedition of the Emperor Severus into Britain (a.d. 
208 - 211 ) is one of the few events of this period which has 
any direct geographical interest ; and concerning this unfor- 
tunately our information is only of the most vague and 
general kind. But it is distinctly stated by Dion Cassius, a 
contemporary writer, that the emperor advanced with his army 
through the wilds of the Caledonians to the extreme northern 
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point of the island, encountering extreme difSoulties ficom the 
natural constitution of the country, but no opposition of any 
consequence &om the natives.^ It is remarkable that the 
only name of a British tribe mentioned by Dion, except the 
general term of Caledonians, is that of the Mseatie, an appella- 
tion not found in any other ancient writer, but under which 
he appears to comprise all the inhabitants of the south of 
Scotland from the wall of Hadrian to the rampart of Anto- 
ninus.* But though he had thus extended his triumphant 
progress to the farthest limits of Britain, Seyerus appears to 
have seen the difiSculty of retaining a permanent hold upon 
the wild and remote regions of the north, and contented him- 
self with restoring and fortifying the wall built by Hadrian 
from the Solway to the Tyne.* 

§ 3. In the East on the contrary the wars of Seyerus and 
his successors possess little or no interest for the geographer. 
They are not related with sufficient fullness to be of any use 
in supplying or explaining the topographical details of the 
countries between the Euphrates and Mount Zagros, which 
had so long been the field of battle between the Bomans and 
the Parthians, and the general features of the campaigns were 


‘ Dion. OasB. IxxyL 11-13. So great 
were the hardships and sufferings of 
the tzoops that not less^ than 50,000 
were said to have perished in the 
course of the campaign; the natives 
continually hovering round the army 
and cutting off stragglers, though not a 
battle was fought. 

The emperor is reported to have on 
this occasion caused careful observations 
to be made of the position of the sun 
and the length of the days and nights 
(Dion. Cass. I e. 13). but unfortunately 
tne results are not recorded. 

* The lliasatm are described as im- 
mediately adjoining the cross wall 
which outs the islands in two” (oIkovo'i 
3^ ol /thy Moiaroi irpbs 
ljuaeri 5 rV 3/xp 1. c. IIX 

and the Gal^onians to the north of 
them. There can be no doubt that the 
Zuvrtlx^irfM here meant was the wall of 


Hadrian, not the rampart of Antoninus 
Pius. 

* ** Britanniam, quod maximum ejus 
imperii decus est, muro per transversam 
insulam ducto utrinque ad finem Oceani 
munivit.” Spartiani Sev&rw^ o. 18. 
No reference is here found to the pre- 
viously existing wall of Hadrian; and 
we are left to conjecture as to the re- 
lation between the two: the author 
employing the same term ” mums " in 
butii cases. Another passage (c. 22), 
in which he uses incidentally the phrase 
** ftoil tnurum apud vallum miuum in 
Britannia,” is certainly corrapt, and as 
it stands unintelligible. 

Concerning the real connection of the 
work of Severus with that of Hadrian, 
see Brace's Roman Wall, chap, v., and 
Hdbneris Intoriptionea Britanniom, pp. 
100-102. 
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repeated agam and again with little variation. Thns we find 
Severus himself in the first instance (a.d. 195) advancing, 
much in the same manner as Trajan had done, through 
northern Mesopotamia to the Tigris, crossing that river into 
Adiabene, and reducing that province to nominal subjection. 
In his second expedition (a.d. 197) he achieved more brilliant 
successes, but with little permanent result. Descending the 
valley of the Euphrates in person, while another army fol- 
lowed that of the Tigris through Adiabene he succeeded in 
making himself master of the Parthian capital of Ctesiphon, 
as well as of the two great cities of Seleucia and Babylon.* 
But the want of provisions compelled him to retiim, and 
having attempted on his homeward march to take the strong 
fortress of Hatra, which had alreeuly baffled all the efforts of 
Trajem, he met with an ignominious failure. Notwithstanding 
this disaster, it seems certain that not only the northern part 
of Mesopotamia — including Edessa, Nisibis, and Singara — but 
Adiabene also, remained in the hands of the Bomans, and were 
for a time again constituted as provinces and formally annexed 
to the Boman Empire, as they had been by Trajan. 

It is evident that at this period the Parthian Empire was 
already breaking up from internal dissensions and decay. It 
made indeed a last struggle under its king Artabanus, who in 
A.i>. 217, after the death of Caracalla, defeated his successor 
Macrinus in a great battle near Nisibis, which is said to 
have lasted three whole days. But the peace which followed 
left the Bomans still in possession of Mesopotamia ; and a few 
years after began the revolt of the Persian prince Artaxerxes, 
which ended in the overthrow of the Parthian monarchy, and 
the final establishment of a Persian dynasty. 

§ 4. The new monarchy thus founded became speedily in- 
volved in hostilities with Borne, in which however the 
Persians were almost always vibtorious, and far &om the 
Boman emperors in the third century extending the limits 


* Diem. Omb. Ixxv. 9. 
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of their dominions towards the east, they not only saw 
Armenia subjected to the Persian yoke, but were unable to 
protect their own provinces against the invader. After the 
captivity of Valerian (a.d. 260), the armies of Sapor overran 
Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, surprised and pillaged the 
wealthy city of Antioch, and reduced, after an obstinate siege, 
that of Caesarea in Cappadocia.* But the Persian monarch did 
not retain possession of the conquered provinces ; and the able 
and vigorous rule of Odenathus, as well as of his successor 
Zenobia, not only established the independence of their 
capital of Palmyra, but raised that remote and secluded city 
for a brief period to be the seat of an energetic and vigorous 
monarcl^y, comprising the whole of Syria with many of the 
adjoining provinces. The defeat of Zenobia by Aurelian (iLD. 
273) was however followed by the destruction of Palmyra, of 
which nothing but the splendid ruins survived to confirm to 
future ages the record of its transient prosperity.' Not long 
afterwards (a.d. 283), if we may trust the statement of one of 
the Augustan historians, the emperor Cams not only traversed 
the whole of Mesopot6tmia, but actually took the city of 
Ctesiphon, so long the capital, or at least the royal residence, 
of the Parthian monarchs. Internal dissensions and disputes 
about the succession seem at this period to have weakened the 
Persian monarchy : and under the reign of Diocletian the suc- 
cesses of Galerius led to the establishment of a peace or per- 
manent treaty between the two nations, by which a large 
portion of Mesopotamia was ceded to the Boman Empire, and 
the river Aboras or Chaboras was fixed as the limit between 
the two empires, thus leaving the strong fortresses of Circe- 
sium, Singara, and Nisibis in the hands of the Bomans.^ 


* OtBsaiea was undoubtedly at this 
period one of the most important cities 
of Asia Minor, but the statement of 
Zonaras that it was said to contain 
400, UOO inhabitants (Zonar. xii. p, 994, 
oABonn), though adiq>ted by Gibbon, 
appears to me a gross exaggeration. 

■ Gibbon (chap, xi) justly remarks 


that " some English tmTellers fiom 
Aleppo Mteovertd the ruins of Palmyra 
about the end of the last oentury” 
(1691). They were afterwards fully 
described and figured by Wood and 
Dawkins in 1758; and hare in modem 
days been visited by many travellers. 

' Oircesihm, which was situated at 
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But this arrangement did not last long. The Persian 
monarchy 'rose to renewed vigour under a second Sapor; 
and the possession of Mesopotamia, and especially of the 
newly ceded provinces became the subject of almost continual 
hostilities during the reign of Constantins.® After the acces- 
sion of Julian, that emperor, who had already in the subor- 
dinate position of Caesar distinguished himself in wars against 
the Alemanni and other barbarians on the frontiers of Gaul, 
undertook an expedition against the Persians, in which he 
hoped to rival tlie fame of Trajan, if not of Alexander himself. 
His success was indeed far from corresponding to his hopes, 
and as he did not advance beyond Ctesiphon, his proceedings 
could not throw any new light on the geography of Asia. But 
as we possess in this instance a detailed account of his cam- 
paign by Ammianus Marcellinus, who himself accompanied 
the army, it is interesting to compare the steps of his progress 
with those of the younger Cyrus and Alexander the Great.® 

§ 5. Setting out from Antioch, in the spring of 363, he 
proceeded by way of Beroea (Aleppo) and Hierapolis to the 
Euphrates, which he crossed at the customary place of passage 
(Zeugma), and advanced to Carrhas, a place of evil note among 


the confluence of the Ghaboras ^ith 
the Euphrates, was first fortified by 
Diocletian (Ammian. Marcell, xxiii. 5). 
The strongholds of Nisibis and Singara 
h^ already figured in earlier wars, and 
have been repeatedly mentioned. (See 
Chapter XXVI. p. 505.) 

It may be noticed that no mention of 
Tigranocerta occurs during these later 
wars between the Romans and their 
eastern neighbours. The city had pro- 
bably ceased to exist. 

* It is to the interest excited by these 
wars that we are indebted for the pub- 
lication at this period of the little work 
called the ** Itinerarium AUzandri,** 
dedicated by its anonymous author to 
the emperor Constantius, which was 
published for the first time by Cardinal 
Mai in 1817. Notwithstanding its 
title it is rather an abridged history of 
Alexander's campaigns than a geo- 


graphical treatise, but it is equally 
worthless from either point of view. 
The author hod, as he tells us, compiled 
a similar account of the expedition of 
Trajan to the East, which could hardly 
have failed to be of some value, as we 
possess no detailed record of his cam- 
paigns. But this is unfortunately lost. 
(The Itinerarium Alexandii is reprinted 
by C. Muller among the Scriptores de 
Behua Aleseandri, appended to liis 
edition of Arrian. Paris, 1846.) 

* For this campaign we have the un- 
usual advantage of possessing two de- 
tailed narratives, that of Zosimus (iii. 
12-31) being well worthy of comparison 
with that of Ammianus (xxiii .-xxv.). 
The latter writer, notwithstanding his 
inflated and rhetorical style, appears to 
be a trustworthy authority, but unfor- 
tunately his geographical statements 
are apt to be loose and indefinite. 
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the Bomans from its connection with the ill-fated expedition 
of Crassus. From hence he despatched two of his generals 
with 30,000 men to the Tigris, with orders to cross that river, 
and descend through the provinces on its left bank, Gordyene 
and Adiabene, so as to meet the main army under tlie walls of 
Ctesiphon. He himself turned abruptly to the south, and 
again reached the Euphrates at the city of Callinicum, which 
had been founded by the Seleucidan kings near the con- 
fluence of the river Belias, and from whence he descended 
the course of the Euphrates to Circesium, the frontier fortress 
of the Homan territory. From thence ho followed the valley 
of the great river as far as a place called Thillutha, a strong 
fortress on an island, surrounded by the Euphrates, which on 
account of the strength of its position was able to defy the 
arms of Julian.^ The Emperor however pushed on as far as a 
village called Macepracta, situated at the extremity of the 
ancient wall which had been carried across from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris, the ruins of which were still visible.^ It was at 
this point that a great canal called the Naarmalcha, or the 
Royal river, conveyed a large part of the waters of the Eu- 
phrates into the Tigris, and it was by this channel, or a 
branch of it, that Julian was able to transport his fleet from 
the one river to the other, as Trajan had previously done.® 


' Thillutha is identified with a place 
called Thelbe or Tilbeh, where there 
are some remains of ancient buildings, 
on a small island in the Euphrates, 
about 8 miles below Anah or Anatho 
(Chesney’s Euphrates^ yol. i. p. 57). It 
is mentioned by Isidore of Charax 
{Stathm. Parth. § 1) under the name of 
Thilabus, as a place where a treasury 
was kept by the Parthian kings. But 
it is probable that its strength and im- 
portance are much exaggerated by 
Ammianus. 

* *^Ad vicum Macepracta pervenit, 
in quo semiruta murorum vestigia vide- 
bantur, qui priscis temporibus in spatia 
lon^ protenti tueri ab extemis iiicur- 
sionibus Assyriam dicebantur.** Am- 
mian. xxiv. 2, § 6. These were evidently 
the remains of the wall, which tra- 


versed Babylonia in this part from the 
Euphrates to the Tigris, and the ruins 
of which, now called by the Arabs Ridd 
Nimrud, may still be traced through 
great part of its extent. (See Layard’s 
Nineveh and Babylon^ pp. 471, 578; 
and the Journal of Geogr, Society^ vol. 
ix. pp. 445-C, 473-4.) It was wholly 
distinct from tho Median Wall of Xeno- 
phon, with which it has often been con- 
founded. (See Chapter X. Note L, 
p.370.) 

* There is great confusion in regard 
to this canal. It is described by Ammi- 
anus as quitting the Euphrates close 
to Macepracta, which would agree with 
the cut now known as the Saklawiyeh 
canal ; but that at present termed tho 
Nahr el Melik (evidently tho same 
name with the Naarmalcha of Ammi- 
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The topographical details of this part of his operations are 
yerjr obscure, but it would appear that several of the towns in 
this part of the country had been strongly fortified, and 
opposed a vigorous resistance to the Homan arms.* Julism 
however reduced several of these strongholds in succession, 
and succeeded in establishing himself with nis army under the 
walls of Ctesiphon, on the left bank of the Tigris. But the 
fortifications of the capital were so strong as to defy cdl his 
efforts, and he was compelled to commence his retreat through 
the provinces on the left bank of the river.* Here he was 
harassed on all sides by the light troops of Sapor, and in one 
of these skirmishes was himself mortally wounded. The army 
continued its retreat under the command of Jovian, and re- 
joined the Tigris at Samara, but was unable to cross that river, 
and after following its banks as far as a place called Dura, the 
new emperor found himself compelled to purchase a treaty of 
peace, and the retreat of his army, by giving up to the Persian 
monarch the five provinces across the Euphrates, which had 
been ceded to the Homans by his grandfather.* 


anus') was considerably farther south. 
But it is this last canal, now in great 
part dry, which led direct to Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon, and which must there- 
fore in all probability be the one by 
which Julian conTeyed his fleet into 
the Tigris (Ammian. xxiv. 6). 1 have 
already pointed out, in the notes to the 
Anababisof Xenophon, the impossibility 
of identifying these fi^iflciaf channels 
by which the whole plain of Babylonia 
is intersected in all directions, and which 
have been made and remade by suc- 
cessive rulers in all ages, whUe from 
tlie uature of the soil they quickly be- 
come ^y as soon os they are neglected. 

* It is remarkable that none of the 
cities or fortresses which flg^re in this 
part of toe operations of Julian arc 
mentioned by any preceding writer. 
Perisabor or Persabora, as it is called 
by Zosimus (iii. 17), may however be 
probably placed on the site of the 
modem Anbar, near Felujah ; but there 
is nothing by which to identify Mao- 
zamalcha, called by Ammianus **a 
large city and surrounded with strong 


walls” (xxiv. 4, § 2). On the other 
hand he himself tells us thatOoche was 
the same with Seleucia C* Ooche, quam 
Seleuciam nomiuant.” Ib. 5, § 3), but 
it appears to have been no ^lore than a 
fortress, occupying probably a part only 
of the site of that great commercial 
city, which three centuries before had 
been one of the most populous cities of 
Asia. 

* It is, as Gibbon remarks, not very 
easy to understand how a city that had 
been three times taken by the prede- 
cessors of Julian could in his time have 
become so entirely impregnable; and 
it may well suggest a doubt whether 
the most recent capture by Oarus, which 
is attested only by a passing notice in 
the Augustan Historians, is really en- 

•titled to be received as a historical 
fact. Ctesiphon had however certainly 
been taken Iroth by Trajan and Severas, 
but it may well have been more strongly 
fortiflod by the new Persian dynasty. 

* The localities on the Tigris men- 
tioned in connection with the retreat 
of the Roman army under Jovian pre- 
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The expedition of Julian was the last in the long series of 
similar campaigns carried on by the Greeks and Bomans in 
the valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and which have 
given a peculiar interest to those regions. All the attempts 
of the Boman emperors to extend their dominion in that 
direction had either proved altogether failures, or had led only 
to the establishment of a temporary and precarious sovereignty. 
The ignominious treaty concluded by Jovian left the Euphrates 
still the boundary of the Boman Empire, in accordance with 
the wise precept of its original founder. 

§ 6. Nor was the prudent foresight of Augustus less justified 
in the case of the European provinces. Here indeed the limits 
of the Bhine and the Danube had been for a time materially 
transgressed; first, by Jdie gradual annexation of the tract 
known as the Agri I^iwumates, extending from the Bhine at 
Mayence to the Danube at Batisbon ; and far more largely by 
the addition of the extensive province of Dacia. But this 
last acquisition, though permanently annexed by Trajan, and 
reduced in form to the condition of a Boman province, was 
hardly really occupied as such, and its limits were vague and 
imperfectly defined.^ We are told that Hadrian himself was 
desirous to have abandoned it, as he did the provinces lately 
acquired by Trajan beyond the Euphrates : and after the time 
of M. Aurelius it became at once the theatre and the cause of 
incessant wars with the neighbouring barbarians. At length 
Aurelian, while he for a time established the supremacy of the 
Boman arms in this quarter, judged it prudent to abandon the 
nominal sovereignty of a province which he was unable to 
defend, and withdrew all attempt at Boman administration 
beyond the Danube (a.d. 274).® 

The period at which the Agri Decumates (which had never 

sent no geographical difficulties. 6a- retains its ancient name, as Dur ; about 

mara, where the army first returned to 20 miles above Samara. 

the Tigris, and attempted the passage ' See Chapter; XX VL p. 504, and 

of the river, was a place of importance Note A, p. 516. 

under the Caliphs of Bagdad, and is * Vopisc. Aurelian. 39. 

still called Samarra. Dura also still 
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been formally included in a Boman province) were wrested 
from the Empire, cannot be determined with certainty ; but it 
was probably the result of many successive struggles. The 
work appears to have been complete before the time of Frobus 
(a.d. 276) and in the subsequent wars of Julian with the 
Germans we find the Bhine recognized as the established 
boundary between Gaul and Germany.* 

§ 7. In one instance only were the boundaries of the Boman 
dominion for a short time extended : and even this case rests 
upon doubtful authority. The island of Britain, which appears 
to have for some time enjoyed a period of tranquillity, and 
imbibed a large portion of that Boman civilization which was 
so deeply infused into the neighbouring Gauls, had begun, as 
early as the reign of Constantine, to be harassed and even 
devastated by the incursions of the barbarian tribes in the 
northern portions of the island — who now for the first time 
appear under the name of Piets and Scots, instead of that of 
Caledonians, with which the Bomans were previously familiar^ 
— while their coasts were ravaged by the piratical depredations 
of the Saxons. Matters at length assumed so serious an aspect 
that in a.d. 367 Theodosius, the ablest general of the empire, 
was dispatched by Yalentinian I. to Britain to restore the 
Boman power in the island. This, we are told, he did so 
effectually that he not only cleared the established provinces 
of the barbarian invaders, but drove them back beyond the 
farthest limits then occupied, and constituted out of the 


* ConcemiDg these A|pi Deciimates, 
the whole history of which is very ob- 
scure, I can only refer my readers to 
Ukert (Oermanien, pp. 267-285). 

> Of course 1 do not mean by this 
expression to assume the much disputed 
conclusion that the Piets and Scots 
were ethnographically the same people 
with the Cededunians. But it is certain 
that while in Tacitus we read only of 
Caledonians as the inhabitants of 
Northern Britain, and their name is 
still found in Ptolemy (ii. 3, § 12), as 
well as in Dion Cassius on occasion of 


the expedition of Sever us (Ixxvi. 12, 
13), we find the Picti and Scotti as- 
suming the some prominent position 
in the pages of Ammianus (xxvii. 8) 
together with the Attacotti, a name 
which is not found in any subsequent 
historian. It is in reference to this 
•expedition of Theodosius also that we 
find the Piets and Scots introduced in 
the often quoted lines of Claudian {de 
iiii. Cons, jSonoriiy vv. 31-33): 

xnaduerant Saxone fuso 
Oreades; Incalult Pictorura sanguine Thul^ 
Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialls leme. 
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territory thus recovered, a fifth province, to which he gave 
the name of Valentia.* It has been generally assumed by 
modern historians, and writers on ancient geography, that the 
province thus recovered extended from the Tyne and the Wall 
of Hadrian to the rampart of Antoninus across the isthmus 
between the Firths of Clyde and Forth, so as to comprise 
Northumberland and the lowlands of Scotland: and though 
the expressions of Ammianus are too vague and general to 
indicate this conclusion with any certainty, it is perhaps the 
most plausible explanation. It is certain at all events that 
a province of the name of Yalentia continued to subsist in 
Britain until the island was finally abandoned by the Homans 
in A.D. 409.® 


Section 2. — Gfree* Writers. 

§ 1. Among the writers on geographical subjects subsequent 
to Ptolemy the first place is undoubtedly due to Pausanias, 
whose Description, or, as it may be more properly termed. 
Itinerary of Greece, stands alone among the monuments of 
ancient literature.® The object of the author was, however, an 
archaeological, not a geographical, description of the country, 
and the arrangement is so strictly that of an itinerary, that 
he never pauses to give anything like a general sketch or 
outline of the physical and geographical features of each 
district, even when these are so remarkable as in the case of 
Corinth or Laconia. Defective as is the description of Greece 
by Strabo in these respects, that of Pausanias is still more 
deficient in everything like geographical insight into his 
subject : and invaluable as is his work to the topographer and 


> Ammianus, xxviii. 3, § 7. 

• See Note A, p. 672. 

* Pausanias was nearly contempo- 
rary with Ptolemy, though somewhat 
younger, lie flourished during the 
reigns of Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and 
M. Aurelius ; and as he in one passage 


(viii. 43) refers to the victories of H. 
Aurelius over the Sarmatians, his work 
could not have been completed beforo 
the year a.d. 176. (See Clinton’s Fast 
Horn, ad ann. 125, 176; and the article 
Pausanias in Dr. Smith’s Biogr. Viet) 
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antiquarian at the present day, it can hardly be said to add 
anything to the knowledge of the geography of Greece (in the 
proper sense of the word), which we should derive from other 
sources. It may be supposed, indeed, that Pausanias assumed 
his readers to be already acquainted with the main characters 
and features of a country so well known as Greece : but there 
is little doubt that the omission was owing mainly to his own 
turn of mind, which was almost exclusively archaeological and 
mythological. His work presents many points of resemblance 
with that of Herodotus,^ though wanting all the higher 
qualities which have given immortality to the historian of 
Halicarnassus : but the manner in which he continually takes 
occasion to introduce digressions upon various subjects, often 
very slightly connected with the objects that give rise to them, 
not only reminds one strongly of the similar practice of 
Herodotus, but is almost unquestionably the result of direct 
imitation. 

§ 2. By far the greater part of these digressions are of a 
mythological character : others refer to historical events con- 
nected with the monuments which he is describing : in a few 
cases only has he thus given us incidental notices of distant 
countries or nations, some of which are curious and interesting : 
not indeed for the information they convey, but as showing 
the amount of knowledge possessed by a highly cultivated 
Greek in the time of the Boman Empire of the remoter por- 
tions of the inhabited world. The most important of these 
passages is one where, after speaking of the Ethiopians as 
supposed to dwell on the shores of the Ocean river, he proceeds 
to disprove this idea at considemble length.® The Ocean (he 
tells us) is not a river, but a sea, the most distant of all that 
Ijre navigated, and the people that dwell on its shores are 

Iberians and Celts ; besides which it contains the island of 

• 

* These aie well brought out by Mr. * Pausan, i. 33, §$ 4-6. This dis- 
Tozer in his ezoellent remarks on the cussion is introduced on occasion of the 
ohaiaoteristios of Pausanias as a writer, sculptures on a goblet, supposed to 
in his Lecturei on (he Geography of represent the Ethiopians. 

OreeeBt p. 26. 
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the Brettani. The remotest of the Ethiopians above Sjene 
extending to the Erythraean Sea are the Ichthyophagi, and the 
gulf around which they dwell is called that of the Ichthyo- 
phagi. It is those who inhabit Meroe and what is called the 
Ethiopian plain, that are the most just : it is they also who 
possess the Table of the Sun.^ But these have no sea, nor any 
other river except the Nile. There are also other Ethiopians 
adjoining the Mauri, who extend as far as the Easamones. 
For the Nasamones, whom Herodotus calls Atlantes, and other 
geographers Lixitse, are the most distant of all the Libyan 
nations adjoining Mount Atlas : they do not grow any crops, 
but live upon the wild vines. But neither these Ethiopians 
nor the Hasamones have any river at all : for the waters that 
flow from Mount Atlas, though giving rise to three streams, do 
not form any considerable river, but are quickly swallowed up 
in the sands. Thus the Ethiopians do not dwell upon any 
river except the Ocean.” 

He then adds that many persons considered the water flow- 
ing from Mount Atlas, which was lost in the sands, to reappear 
again and give rise to the Egyptian Nile. He describes 
Mount Atlas itself as so lofty that its summits touched the 
heavens, and inaccessible on account of the waters and forests 
with which it was everywhere covered. The slopes of it facing 
the Nasamones were well known, but the side towards the sea 
had not, so far as he knew, been visited by any navigator.® 

§ 3. Such is the curious medley of information which a 
writer like Fausanias thought it worth while to give to his 
readers as “ the result of his inquiries ” concerning the interior 


^ It is liardly necessary to remind the 
reader that these statements refer to 
the account of the Macrobian ^ Ethi- 
opians, given by Herodotus (iii. 17). 
But it is singular that Pausanias rejects 
without explanation the Btatemeut of 
the historian that these Ethiopians 
dwelt “upon the sea to the south of 
Libya.*’ (See Chapter VIII. p. 272.) 

• Id. ibid. §§ 6-7. The notion of the 


reappearance of the river from Mount 
Atlas, as the Nile is evidently the same 
idea in an imperfect form as the theory 
of Juba. But the strange c onfusion 
which led him to transfer the Nasa- 
mones to the foot of the Western Atlas 
is wholly unexplained. He appeara 
to have confounded them with the 
Getulians. 
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of Africa, and the different tribes of Ethiopians. In another 
passage he tells us that the Galatte or Gauls dwelt at the 
extremity of Europe, on a sea of great extent, the opposite 
shores of which were unknown, and which was affected by 
tides, and contained monsters quite unlike anything found in 
other seas. It was through their land that the Eridanus 
flowed, on the banks of which the daughters of the Sun 
mourned the fate of their brother Fhaethon. They were 
originally called Kelts (Keltoi), and it was only in later times 
that they came to be known as Galatae.* He elsewhere says 
that the Thracians were the most niunerous of all nations, 
except the Kelts ; but that in his time the Thracians were all 
subdued by the Homans, and the Kelts also, so far as their 
land was worth haring, but some parts of it were neglected by 
the Homans on account of the excessive cold and the barren- 
ness of the soil.^ Again, in another passage he gives a curious 
account of the arms and manners of the Sauromatse or Samia- 
tians : ^ a people who had lately attracted much attention by 
the war waged against them by M. Aurelius. 

But the most interesting of these incidental notices of 
distant countries, is that relating to the Seres and the produc- 
tion of silk, in respect to which he was better informed than 
any preceding writer, as he was aware that it was not prpduced, 
as generally believed, from the bark of a tree, but by an insect, 
which was kept and fed for the purpose by the Seres.® At the 
same time his geographical knowledge of their position was 
extremely vague. He says in the first instance that Seria was 

* i. 4, § 1. j living in the earth, and about 

’ i. 0, § 5. This doubtlosB refers to | twice as big as a beetle (jewBapos), but 

the Germans, who were generally con- ; in general appearance more resembling 
founded wilh the Giauls by Greek I a spider, and having eight feet, like 
writers. I spiders. They were kept by the Seres in 

* i. 21, §§ 5, 6. It is difficult to be- houses built for the purpose, and lived 

lieve that he is correct in stating that four years, duriug which they were fed 
the use of iron was unknown to the on millet (Hkv/ioiO ; but in the fifth year 
Sarmatians in his day. they were supplied with a kind of reed, 

* vi. 26, §§ 6--8. The details which he of which they were excessively fond, 
adds are however altogether erroneous, ; and with which thev gorged themselves 
as was not unnatural. He describes j till theyburst,and then the thread which 
the silk- worms as a kind of small animal I they had spun was found within them. 
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known to be an island in the inmost recess of the Erythraean 
Sea : but adds that according to some accounts, it was not an 
island surrounded by the sea, but one formed by the two arms 
of a river called the Ser, after the same manner as the Delta 
of Egypt. Still more strangely he states that the Seres, as 
well as the inhabitants of the adjacent islands of Abasca and 
Sacaea, were of Ethiopian race (!) : though others said that 
they were not Ethiopians, but Scythians mixed with Indians. 

These statements of Pausanias suffice to show how imperfect 
and erroneous were the views entertained even by cultivated 
literary men concerning the remoter regions of the world : and 
how little the amount of geographical knowledge actually 
possessed by such writers as Ptolemy and Marinus of Tyre was 
diffused through the Greek and Eoman world in the second 
century. 

§ 4. The work of Pausanias, which we have just been con- 
sidering, was almost contemporary with that of Ptolemy, and 
its author was in all probability unacquainted with the 
writings of the great Alexandrian astronomer. But with this 
single exception, the geographical literature of the Greeks — if 
such a name can be given to it — during the three centuries 
that followed the publication of Ptolemy’s work, consisted of 
nothing but dry and meagre abridgements, or clumsy compila- 
tions from previously existing materials. There were indeed 
few opportunities of making any real addition to the domain 
of positive geography : but it is evident that any one imbued 
with the true spirit of a geographer would have seen the 
necessity of combining the dry skeleton furnished by Ptolemy 
with such a descriptive account of the various countries and 
their leading natural features as had been already supplied by 
Strabo within a more limited range. But no one appeared 
that was able to accomplish this task : nor, so far as we are 
aware, was it ever attempted. The great popularity of Ptolemy 
appears to have had the effect of leading his successors to 
suppose that the work of the geographer was completed, and 
that when once the materials had been collected for laying 
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down with tolerable correctness on a map the different portions 
of the earth’s surface, there was no more to be done. The 
work of Strabo, so much valued in later times, was treated with 
unaccountable neglect : and the whole science of geography 
was reduced to a mere enumeration of names and distances. 

§ 5. Among these later Greek geographers, whose works 
have been in part at least preserved to us, the chief place is 
perhaps due to Marcianus of Heraclea, who was the author 
of several works of considerable extent, which, had they been 
preserved to us entire, would have been not without some 
value.* The most important of these is that which he terms 
the Periplus of the Outer Sea, in which he undertakes to give 
a complete Periplus or Description of the Coasts of the Eastern 
and Western Ocean, together with the principal islands con- 
tained in them. With regard to the Inner Sea,® which ex- 
tended from the Straits of Hercules between Europe and 
Africa, many writers, he tells us, had composed similar Peripli, 
of which he regarded that by Artemidorus of Ephesus as the 
clearest and most accurate. Of this he had composed a com- 
plete epitome, divided like his original into eleven books : but 
as Artemidorus was imperfectly acquainted with the geography 
of the more distant regions of the world, he thought it neces- 
sary to add two other books containing a similar description of 
the two external seas, or the Eastern and Western Oceans. 
This is in reality, notwithstanding that he makes considerable 
parade of having consulted all available sources, a mere com- 
pilation from Ptolemy, or rather from an author named Pro- 
tagoras, who is otherwise unknown to us, but who, as we learn 


* Nothing is known witli any cer- 
tainty concerning the period at which 
Marcianus wrote. Dr. C. Miiller is 
content to acquiesce in the opinion of 
SiilmasiuB and Holstenius that he 
flourished about the beginning of the 
5th century (a.d. 400-410) ; but it must 
bo admitted that this conclusion is 
merely conjectural. 

It may be observed that even so 


lute a writer as Marcianus had no dis- 
tinctive name for the Mediterranean, 
and could only designate it as ‘‘the 
Inner Sea’* (fi ^erw ed\a<rffd), or still 
more precisely as the sea within the 
Columns of Hercules '* (ri itnhs *Hpa- 
K\€lwv (TrriKwy OdKactra). 

It is more remarkable that he nowhere 
employs the name of Atlantic in treat- 
ing of the Western Ocean. 
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from Marcianus himself, had as it were recast the tables of 
Ptolemy into another form, so as to give the distances from one 
point to another in stadia, instead of fixing the points themselves 
by their supposed latitude and longitude. The effect of this is 
to present the results in a more popular and easily intelligible, 
though less scientific, form ; and the work of Marcianus must 
have had considerable advantages for the ordinary student of 
geography in his day. But when we come to examine it in 
detail, we find that it adds almost nothing to the knowledge 
of the external oceans and their shores, which could not be 
derived by a careful student from the statements of Ptolemy 
himself. This is particularly striking in the case of the 
farthest regions of the east, where the progress of discovery 
had been so rapid and the knowledge possessed by Ptolemy 
was so far in advance of that of his predecessors, that one 
might reasonably have hoped for some still farther extension 
of that knowledge. But the result is quite the contrary : and 
it is evident that neither Marcianus, nor Protagoras, from 
whom he more immediately copied, had any sources of infor- 
mation except the work of the Alexandrian geographer. Thus 
we find Cattigara still mentioned as the limit of the known and 
the unknown lands, and the coast described as trending from 
thence away towards the south, while the Sina? are described as 
occupying the eastern side of the Great Gulf, the opposite side 
of which was formed by the Golden Chersonesus, which 
separated it from the Gangetic Gulf. But his account of 
all these regions is far from clear, and we should have been 
much at a loss to comprehend the idea that ho had formed of 
them, had we not possessed the map of Ptolemy, from which 
it is in reality derived. 

§ 6. In one instance only does he depart from the guidance 
of Ptolemy, and it is only to exaggerate still more on(i of his 
gravest errors. We have seen that while Ptolemy strangely 
ignored the projection of the great Indian peninsula towards 
the south, so as to place Cape Cory more than 13 degrees of 
latitude north of the equator, he had given an enormous ex- 
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tension to the island of Taprobane, which he carried from the 
immediate vicinity of Cape Cory down to more than 2° of 
south latitude.* Bat Marcianus, without indicating that he is 
diverging from his usual authority, gives the length of Tapro- 
bane from the northern promontory to the south, as not less 
than 9500 stadia, instead of the 6300 which would result from 
the figures of Ptolemy, assigning it at the same time a breadth 
of 7500 stadia, and a circumference of not less than 26,385 
stadia. We are wholly at a loss to comprehend the origin 
of this extraordinary blander. In all other respects Marcianus 
follows closely the statements of Ptolemy in regard to Tapro- 
bane and the proportion between the dimensions assigned is 
nearly correct, so that he appears to have had, like his pre- 
decessor, a tolerably accurate notion of the form of the island, 
at the same time that he made it more than twenty times as 
large as the reality ! It may be worth while to add that he 
distinctly speaks of Taprobane as the only great island in the 
Indian Ocean, so that he knew nothing of Sumatra or Java, 
and had no idea of their importance.* 

§ 7. In the second book Marcianus gives a similar Periplus 
of the lands bordering on the western ocean, which he, in 
common with Ptolemy, regarded as wholly distinct from the 
eastern. Beginning with the coasts of Spain, he proceeds to 
those of Gaul (which he calls Celto-Galatia), and ' then to 
Germany and Sarmatia, the coast-line of which he follows as 
far as the limit of the unknown land, from whence he supposes 
it to extend indefinitely towards the north. With regard to 
the whole of these coasts he had evidently no other information 
than that of Ptolemy, from whom all his names and facts are 


• See Chapter XXIX. p. 603. 

’ Thus he places the Northern Pro- 
montory (B6o€iov &Kpov) at a distance 
of 6350 stadia from the equator, which 
Yery nearly corresponds with tlie lati- 
tude assigned it by Ptolemy of 12^ 30'. 
Moreover the summary which he adds, 
according to his custom, that the island 
contained 13 nations, 22 cities and em- 


poria, 2 remarkable mountains, 5 re- 
markable rivers, &c., is obviously taken, 
as in all similar cases, from Ptolemy. 

• ■ We have seen (Chapter XXV. p. 
92) that Ptolemy was aware of the 
existence of a large island, called laba- 
dius, which must correspond either 
with Sumatra or Java, but much under- 
rated its importance and extent. 
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taken, though the different form and arrangement into which 
he has thrown them serves at first sight to disguise the close- 
ness of his compilation. The same thing is the case with 
regard to the British Islands, of both of which he gives the 
dimensions with as much precision as if they were really 
derived from observations, though (as usual) he follows 
Ptolemy in the strange blunder of making the peninsula or 
promontory of the NovantaB (the Mull of Galloway) the most 
northerly point of Britain.® Nor had he any better notion of 
Scandia, which ho describes as an island lying opposite to 
Germany and the mouths of the Vistula, and about 2500 stadia 
in circumference. 

The work was completed by a Periplus of the western coast 
of Africa, which is now lost, but there is little to be regretted 
in this, as it was doubtless nothing more than a recapitulation 
of the statements of Ptolemy. 

§ 8. The only other work of Marcianus that has been 
preserved to us is a mere fragment. It has been already 
mentioned that he had composed an epitome of the work of 
Artemidorus concerning the Inner Sea, which had it been 
preserved, would have been of considerable interest, as re- 
placing the lost original. But not content with this he subse- 
quently made an epitome of the work of one Menippus, a 
geographer who appears to have lived in the reign of Augustus, 
but of whom nothing more is known, though his name is 
occasionally cited by Stephanus of Byzantium. A part of 
this last work has been preserved to us, but is of very little 
value.^ It begins indeed with an introduction of some interest 


* His ideas of its form aro however 
very confused, or at least very ob- 
scurely expressed, as he defines its 
length as extending from the Damnonian 
or Ocrian Promontory to that of Tarvo- 
dunum or Orcas, and its breadth from 
the same extremity in the south to that 
of the Novantm. Were it not for our 
knowledge of the strange form given by 
Ptolemy to the island we should have 
been wholly at a loss to understand 


this description. 

* From the somewhat confused man- 
ner in which Marcianus himself in his 
Introduction speaks of his two works, 
it was supposea by Hoeschel, who first 
published the fragment in question, 
that it was a portion of the Epitome of 
Artemidorus ; and he was followed in 
this error by Hudson, and even hj M. 
Miller in his recent edition of Marci- 
anus (8vo. Paris, 1839). The miscon- 
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containing brief notices of the authors of similar Peripli, from 
Timosthenes downwards : among which he gives the palm to 
that of Artemidorus, but considers that of Menippus also as 
valuable, on which account he had prepared an epitome of it, 
but with additions and corrections of his own. Whether he 
had really added anything of importance we have no means of 
judging : the extant portion containing only a periplus of the 
southern coast of the Euxine, from the Thracian Bosphorus to 
the rivei Iris, concerning which we have abundant information 
from other sources. 

§ 9. It would appear that at this period the tendency of 
writers on geography was almost wholly in the direction of 
these Peripli or descriptions of the coasts of the Mediterranean 
and its tributary seas: most of which however were not the 
result of any survey or systematic exploration, but mere com- 
pilations from earlier authorities. Of this kind is a Periplus 
of the Euxine which has been preserved to us without the 
name of its author, but has been repeatedly published as an 
appendix to that of Arrian on the same subject, though there 
is no connection between the two. The treatise of Arrian, as 
we have seen, was an original work, the result of his own 
observations and inquiries; while that of the anonymous 
author is a mere compilation of very heterogeneous materials. 
He has availed himself largely of the labours of Arrian, as well 
as apparently of those of Menippus ; but he has mixed up with 
these numerous extracts from a much earlier Periplus, which 
must have been clothed in a poetical or at least a metrical, 
form. Almost the sole value of the extant work is indeed 
derived from the fact that its author has copied these state- 
ments with so little change, that not only can their metrical 
character be easily recognized, but the verses themselves may 
be readily restored. It has been generally admitted by all 

ception was first pointed out by Hoff- Grxci Minores^ vol. i. A careful per- 
mann) Menippos der Geography 8vo. usal of the introduction can indeed 
Lips. 1841), and his opinion has been scarcely leave a doubt on the subject, 
adopted by G. Muller in his Geographi 
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the more recent editors that these are derived from the 
metrical Periplus of the Internal Seas, a considerable portion 
of which is still extant, and has been usually ascribed to 
Scymnus Chius, though, as we have already seen, without any 
authority.^ But whoever may have been the author of the 
poetical treatise in question, it is certain that he had access 
to good materials; and the fragments thus preserved to us 
by our anonymous compiler contain a considerable number 
of facts regarding the dates and origin of the Greek colonies 
on the Euxine, which would be otherwise wholly unknown 
to us, and are a really valuable addition to our knowledge. 
The information thus derived is however almost entirely of 
a historical character ; the geographical statements, such as 
the distances from point to point, given by the later Periplus, 
are taken almost exclusively from Arrian. 

§ 10. Of a very different character is another Periplus, 
which has only recently been brought to light, and which has 
been unfortunately preserved to us only in a very imperfect 
and fragmentary form otherwise it would have been one 
of the most important works of its class that has been trans- 
mitted to us. It bears the title of Stadiasmus of the 
Great Sea — an expression undoubtedly meant to designate 
the Mediterranean ^ — and comprised, when entire, a complete 
Periplus of its coasts, beginning from Alexandria, and pro- 
ceeding westward to the Strait of the Columns; then re- 
turning to Alexandria and following the coasts of Syria and 
Asia Minor to the Bosphorus and the entrance of the Euxine. 
Hence it again returned along the European coasts to the 
Strait of the Columns and Gades. Unfortunately the portions 


* Chapter XVIII. p. 70. 

* It was first published by Iriarte 
from a MS. in the library at Madrid in 
1769, and was afterwards reprinted by 
Gail in his edition of the Geographi 
Grxei Minores, vol. ii., but much more 
carefully by C. Muller in his edition of 
the same writers (vol. i. p. 427), who 
has added an elaborate commentary 


and copious illustrations from the works 
of modern writers. This is indeed the 
only edition of which the student of 
ancient geography can make use. 

* This term appears to have come 
into use in Byzantine times ; it is not 
found in any earlier Greek author, but 
is of very common use among later 
Latin writers. 
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that remain to us contain only the coast of Africa, from Alex- 
andria to Utica; the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor from 
CamsB in Phoenicia* round to Miletus, and two separate 
and detailed descriptions of the islands of Cyprus and Crete. 
Of these by far the most interesting and important portion 
is the first, describing the coast of Africa in minute detail, 
adding in every instance the distance from point to point. A 
comparison of these details with those furnished by Ptolemy, 
while showing such an agreement between the two, as strongly 
to confirm the accuracy of both, presents at the same time 
such differences as to show that the series of names given in 
the Periplus now extant cannot have been derived from the 
work of Ptolemy, but must proceed from some independent 
source.® This fact is still more clearly established by the 
circumstance that throughout this part of his work the author 
adds to the name of each station a designation of its nature 
and character, such as : “a port,” " a roadstead,” a place of 
anchorage ;” as well as sometimes a notice of “ a lofty tower,” 
or other striking object that would meet the eye of the navi- 
gator ; and occasionally still more precise directions where 
and how to anchor.*' In short the whole document bears 
unquestionable evidence of being a practical work derived 
from actual observation and experience, and designed for 
the use of other navigators. Considered from this point of 
view it is far superior even to Arrian’s Periplus of the Euxine, 
which is the most detailed and accurate of all other works of 
the class. 

The second portion, which contains the Asiatic coasts from 
the confines of Phoenicia to those of Ionia, is of very inferior 
merit ; being given in much less detail, and almost wholly 


^ Garnse appears to have been iden- 
tical with tlie place called ’AmdpalSos 
by Ptolemy (v. 15, § 16). It is called 
Kdpvos by Strabo (xvi. 2, § 12), who 
terms it rh Mv€iov rrjs *Apd5oi/. 

• The greater part of these differences 
arise from the insertion of additional 


x\,ames in the Stadiasmus, not from the 
omission of such as occur in Ptolemy. 
M. C. Muller has rendered aninvaluablo 
service to the student by inserting in 
his notes comparative tables of the 
two. 

' Sec Note B, p. 672. 
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destitute of the descriptive notices above alluded to. This 
is followed by a number of distances in the .^gean Sea, 
measured from Rhodes, Myndus, Cos, and especially from 
Delos to all the surrounding islands of the Cyclades. Un- 
fortunately these are scarcely ever accompanied with bear- 
ings,® and the numbers in our extant MS. are so corrupt and 
erroneous, as to be scarcely worth ex a m i ning. The detailed 
descriptions of the coasts of Cyprus and Crete afford very 
valuable materials for the special geography of those islands, 
and for the identification of the ancient cities. A comparison 
of the copious list of names found in these islands with those 
given by Ptolemy and Pliny will sufficiently establish the fact 
that here also the work of the anonymous author is based 
upon independent and authentic materials. 

§ 11. Besides the Peripli which we have just been con- 
sidering, the only other geographical works that remain to 
us are brief and meagre treatises intended to serve as a 
general introduction to the study of geography. Of these 
the best known is that which is extant under the name of 
Agathbmeeus ; but it is a very poor and worthless produe- 
tion. The author indeed has with becoming diffidence termed 
it merely “ a Sketch ” or “ Outline ” of Geography,® but it is 
evident that the merest sketch might be, — as a popular intro- 
duction at the present day would be — clear and systematic. 
But this is so far from being the case that we find merely 
a compound of heterogeneous parts, collected from very diffe- 
rent sources and put together without any regard either to 


* In regard, however, to the voyage 
from Cos to Delos, which was of special 
importance as connecting the Asiatic 
islands with the Cyclades, we find the 
following detiiils : “ The voyage from 
Cos to Delos by the most favourable 
course, with an east wind (Apeliotcs) 
is of 1300 stadia. You must sail first 
to Calydnn, leaving Hypsirisma on 
your right hand ; and afterwards keep 
Calydna, lAsros, and Patmus on the 
right, and the Melantian rocks and 


Myconus on the left, and then Tenos 
on the right and you will arrive at 
Delos.*' 

• r^otypatpias {nror^nuarts. Nothing 
is known concerning the age of thi.s 
A^themerus, and there is no internal 
evidence to determine the question. 
The little work was first published by 
Tennulius in 1671, and has since been 
included in all tiie editions of tho 
Geographi Grxei Minores, 
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connection or consistency. Thus while the author in general 
follows Ptolemy, and gives the division of the earth into 
climates by 23 circles parallel with the equator, precisely in 
accordance with the statements of that author, he at the same 
time gives the circumference of the earth according to Eratos- 
thenes, without any hint that it was different from the 
measurement of Ptolemy. In like manner he gives the dimen- 
sions of the Inhabited World, both in length and breadth, 
according to Artemidorus,^ though without citing his name, 
evidently without the least idea how utterly irreconcilable the 
numbers thus given are with the system of Ptolemy. At the 
same time he in this passage begins the measurement of the 
world in the far east from the mouth of the Ganges, though he 
elsewhere places the Sina3 to the east of India, and terms 
Serica the most eastern land of Asia.* Here also he was 
evidently following the lead of Artemidorus. There is 
nothing indeed more characteristic of these later compilers, 
than their inability to discriminate between different autho- 
rities, and to see that geography was a progressive science 
in which the later and more extended knowledge necessarily 
superseded to a great extent that which had gone before. 
For writers subsequent to Ptolemy to go back to the state- 
ments of Eratosthenes and Artemidorus was as if, at the present 
day, we were to find the authority of Eennell or D’Anville 
cited as conclusive in regard to the geography of Africa or 
Central Asia. 

§ 12. Before quitting these miserable remnants of the later 


' This wo leam from the precise 
agreement of tiiis calculation, which is 
given in considerable detail, with that 
furnished by Pliny on the authority of 
Artemidorus (Flin. H, N. ii. 108, § 
*242). Hence in this instance Agathe- 
merus is really of some use in assisting 
us to correct the numbers given by 
Pliny, and restore the corrected state- 
ments of Artemidorus. (See Chapter 
XVIII. p. 64.) 

^ According to the latest editor (Dr. 
C. Muller) the supposed work of Aga- 


themerus, brief as it is, is in fact made 
up of three little treatises or fraggnents 
which had originally no connection 
with one another. This explanation 
would go some way towards accounting 
for the inconsistencies and repetitions 
• which are found in it; but the fact 
would still remain that these anony- 
mous writers were wholly without any 
clear comprehension or knowledge of 
the subject which they attempted to 
expound. 
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Greek geographers, it is necessary to notice a work which, 
though not strictly of a geographical character, is so closely 
connected with that subject as to require a place in any review 
of its literary progress. This is the Lexicon, or as it is com- 
monly termed, Geographical Dictionary, of Stephanus of 
Byzantium, a compilation which has frequently been cited in 
these pages, and to which every writer on ancient geography 
must occasionally have recourse. The date of its composition 
is unknown, and can only be determined within approximate 
limits, but it may probably be assigned to the end of the fifth 
or beginning of the sixth century.^ Within less than a century 
after the publication of the original work, an epitome or abridge- 
ment of it was composed by a grammarian named Hermolaus, 
and it is unfortunately this abridgement, and not the original, 
that has been preserved to us. A few fragments only of the 
more copious Lexicon of Stephanus himself have been casually 
preserved, and these suflice to show us how much more 
interesting and valuable the original work would have been, 
than that which alone remains to us.* Still the essential 
character of the two is the same. The object of Stephanus, 
like that of Hermolaus, was grammatical, not geographical : 
and while he has transmitted to us the names of many cities 
and tribes, which would otherwise have been unknown, he has 
done so solely with the view of pointing out the ethnical or 
adjective form of the name, as sanctioned by the usage of the 


* CoDcerning the date of Stephanus 
and his abbreviator Hermolaus, I must 
refer my readers to Westermann’s 
Preface to his edition; and to tho 
article Stephanus in Dr. Smith’s Diet 
of Biogr. vol. iii. It is certain that 
Stephanus wrote after Marcianus of 
Heraclea, whom he frequently cites; 
but the age of that writer, as already 
observed, cannot be determiued with 
any certainty. 

^ These fragments consist of : 1. The 
portion of tlie work from the article 
to the end of the letter A, unfor- 
tunately only a few pages in length, 
which has been accidentally preserved 


in a MS. of tho Soguerian Library. 
2. The article *l$ripicu which is 
preserved by Gonstantinus Porphyro- 
genitus (de Administr. Imp. c. 23); 
and, 3. An account of Sicily, quoted by 
the samo author (de Themad.. ii. 10), 
which includes a passage from tho 
comic poet Alexis concerning the seven 
larg(;st islands in the world. All these 
fragments, which are not found in tho 
earlier editions of Stephanus, have 
been inserted in their proper places in 
the two most recent editions by Wester- 
mann (8vo. Lips. 1839) and by Meineko 
(Beroliu. 1849). 
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best writers.® Geographical information, properly speaking, 
there is generally none at all, beyond the addition to each 
name of the country in which the city is situated, or the sea 
in which the island is found. He tells us, for instance, that 
Eleutherna was a city of Crete, so named from one of the 
Curetes ; that the ethnic form was Eleuthernaeus, but Eleuther- 
neus was also used; that the Elisyci were a Ligurian tribe 
mentioned by Hecataeus :® that Elmantica was a city of Iberia 
beyond the river Iberus, the name of which was found in the 
third book of Polybius ; the ethnic was Elmanticus. In many 
cases, indeed fuller information is given, but it has generally 
reference only to the grammatical forms, or sometimes to the 
name of the founder or to some mythical legend connected 
with the name.^ In the original work, so far as we can judge 
from the few remaining fragments, it seems that Stephanus 
generally cited the actual passages from his authorities, where 
his epitomizer has contented himself with merely citing their 
names, and as his quotations range over a wide field, from 
Hecatasus and Herodotus to Strabo and Pausanias, it is certain 
that had we the advantage of possessing his work in its entirety 
hundreds of passages from authors now lost would in this 
manner have been preserved to us.® He would also have no 

* This is shown even by the title of probable that in the original work each 
his work, which is usually cited as ’£0- of these names was followed by a brief 
pifcd. A fuller description of it is given extract from the writings of llecatieus, 
by the grammarian to whom wo are and such a number of extracts, though 
indebted for the important fragment but a line or two in length, must have 
beginning with He entitles it : thrown considerable light upon the 

Jire^dyov ypa/ifiariKov KtoytTravrivovd- character of his work and the manner 
Aews v€pl irdAcwv Kfixray re Ka\ i6y£y in which the author treated his subject. 
fitay r€ Kal r6iruy koL bfuoyvfilas avray Kal ^ See for instance the article on 
fi€ra>yofM(ria5 koL rcoy dyrtvBey .di]gina, which consists even in the 

ycay iSyiKcay r€ Kal roviK&y Kal KTTiriKay abridgement of fifteen lines, but is 

oyofidrtyy. These words define exactly almost wholly occupied with discussing 

the real purpose and object of the work the ethnic forms and the relative pro- 
of Stephanus. priety of Aiyiv^rijs, Aiyiyei&s, AiyiyaTos, 

^ The citations from Hecatasus arc end AlyiyririKds ; while he erroneously 

especially numerous in Stephanus, and 'colls it one of the Cyclades (!) 
form a large proportion of the extant * To judge from the analogy of the 
fragments of that author (see Chapter few fragments of the letter A, we find 

V. p. 136). But unfortunately these, as that the practice of Stephanus was, in 

preserved in the extant epitome, are reganl to his shorter articles, to give 

for the most part mere names. It is first the name of the city and the 
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doubt transmitted to us a number of notices of a mythological 
or historical character, which are not found elsewhere; but 
from the very scope and purport of his Lexicon, it is almost 
certain that we should have derived from it little additional 
information of a geographical kind. 

At the same time it must be borne in mind that Stephanus 
himself was evidently, like most of the Byzantine grammarians, 
an uncritical, though laborious, compiler; and though there 
can be no doubt that many of the errors which we find in the 
existing work are due rather to the abbreviator than to the 
original author, yet it would be very rash to confide too hastily 
in his statements, even where we have reason to believe that 
they proceed from Stephanus himself. For his purpose it was 
sufficient that he found the name in his original authority, 
and cited it correctly. Whether it was derived from Hecatseus 
or Strabo, from Polybius or Marcianus, was no matter. It is 
certain that the geographical names included in his Lexicon 
belong to very different periods, and were never co-existent at 
one time : and though he has taken pains in some instances to 
point out the changes that had taken place in the appellations 
of the same cities, as well as to distinguish between the cities 
of the same name, so numerous in Greek geograjihy, such as 
Apollonia, Heraclea, &c., these articles are seldom free from 
confusion and difficulty.* 


country in whicii it was situated ; next 
a quotation from somo author who men- 
tioned it, citing the words of the ori- 
ginal; and then the ethnic form de- 
rived from it. But his epitomizer 
usually omits the quotation, content- 
ing himself with merely citing the 
name ot' the author and his book. See 
the articles ^Maaovy Afio’ror, and 
Awpa — and compare them as they stand 
in the epitome, with the full text as 
given in Meineke’s edition. Even 
where the articles found in tht^ epitome 
are somewhat fuller and more elabo- 
rate, such as Avppdxiou aud AwBdvJi, 
we And by a similar comparison how 


far they fall short of those in the 
original work. 

^ See the discussion on the different 
cities of the name of Alexanfiriu in 
I Ciiupter Xll. p. 464, and sonic iudicious 
remarks in respect to those called Apol- 
lonia by M. Waddington ( Voyage jVw- 
miematique en A»ie Mineure, p. 12U), 
one of the lew numismaiists who has 
appreciated Stephanus at his true 
value. Great as has been the con- 
fusion introduced into ancient geo- 
graphy by an over-re verenco for his 
authority, its effect upon numismatics 
has been still more injurious. 
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NOTE A, p. 665. 

PROVINCE OF VALENTIA IN BRITAIN. 

This we leam with certainty from the Notitia Dlgnitatum, 
which must have been published soon after the reign of Theo- 
dosius. The provinces of Britain are there enumerated as follows : 
Maxima Caesariensis, Valentia, Britannia Prima, Britannia Secunda, 
Flavia Cmsariensis. {Notit. Occid, c. 22.) But it affords us no 
further clue. The order followed is certainly not a geographical 
one : and the division and limits of the other four provinces are 
alike unknown to us. As Dr. Latham has justly observed, “ We 
do not know the distribution and boundary of these five provinces, 
though they are often given and are to bo found laid down in 
most atlases of Ancient Geography, as if they were as definitely 
known as the provinces of Gaul or Spain. Were it certain that 
the whole territory south of the Wall was previously divided into 
four provinces, it would be natural to assume that Valentia was 
the province north of this, extending as far as the rampart of 
Antoninus Pius : indeed it could not well be anything else. But 
we know nothing of this previous division : and it is difficult to 
understand the disposition of the Homan forces in the island, and 
the supreme importance attached to the line of the Wall of Hadrian 
at the date of the Notitia, if the whole province of Valentia lay to 
the north of it. (See the NotiU Occid, c. 38.) 


NOTE B, p. 666. 

THE STADIASMUS OF THE GREAT SEA. 

As the Stadiasmus, not having been contained in the earlier 
editions of the minor Greek geographers, is still but little known, 
it may be worth while to give a few specimens of the kind of 
notices thus inserted for the information of its readers. Thus we 
find in § 14 : 

“From the Hermesan Promontory to Leuce Acte (the White 
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Shore) 20 stadia. A low and small island lies there, distant from 
the land 2 stadia. There is a sheltered roadstead for 

merchant vessels, against the west winds. But on the land under 
the promontory is a spacious roadstead for all kinds of vessels. A 
temple of Apollo, with a celebrated oracle : it has water by the 
side of the temple.'’ 

Again, § 18: “From the Calamaeum to Grmas Gonu (the Old 
Woman’s Knee) 70 stadia. It is a rugged promontory, having a 
rock on the height : and on the shore is a tree. It has a place of 
anchorage, and water beneath the tree. Beware of the south 
wind.” 

In § 57 we find still fuller sailing directions : “ From Teuchira 
to Berenice are 360 stadia. The course of navigation takes a bend. 
After you have sailed 6 stadia you will see a promontory standing 
out towards the west. Off it there lie shoals out at sea : take care 
as you sail by them. You will see a little black islet. The 
headland is called Brachca (the Shoals) : it has a place of shelter 
on the left for small vessels.” 

Even with regard to great cities like Leptis and Carthage, 
particular directions are given as to how to approach them and 
where to anchor : and at all the minor stations especial notice is 
taken of where water will be found : a point of the highest im- 
portance in coasting along the thirsty shores of Africa. 

Such a practical manual for the use of navigators is evidently 
something quite different from any other existing Periplus : and it 
is much to bo regretted that it has not been preserved to us in a 
complete form. But, as mentioned in the text, the portions that 
have been preserved to us are of very unequal value : the coasts 
of Syria, Cilicia, and Painphylia being described in a summary 
and perfunctory manner, which presents a great contrast to the 
minute details given in regard to Africa. Yet still oven here wo 
find not merely names and distances (as in other Peripli), but 
occasional notices which can only be intended for the use of the 
practical navigator. 

It is unfortunate that we have no clue whatever to the age of 
this interesting document. The MS. in which it is found (asso- 
ciated with other works of the Byzantine age) is pronounced by 
M. Muller to be of the tenth century : and it seems probable that 
the title and the brief introduction prefixed to it were added at 
that period, or at all events long after the composition of the 
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original work. This may be safely pronounced from the internal 
evidence alone to belong to an age while the Boman Empire was 
still great and flourishing : the agreement of the details with those 
given by Ptolemy is indeed so close as to exclude the possibility of 
their being separated by any very wide interval of time, and on the 
whole there seems little doubt that the work in question, or some 
portions of it at least, may be referred to the third century of the 
Christian era. Dr. C. Muller would assign it to the second half 
of that century, or between a.d. 250 and 300. (See his Prolegomena^ 
p. cxxiii.-cxxviii.) 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

GEOGRAPHY AFTER PTOLEMY. 


Roman writers. 

§ 1. If the Greek literature of the three centuries which 
followed the age of Ptolemy presents us with no geographical 
work really deserving that name, and has nothing to show but 
meagre abridgements and clumsy compilations, still more was 
this the case with the contemporary Latin literature. We 
have already seen how little disposition the Romans evinced 
even in their best days to cultivate this branch of study, and 
how far even Pliny himself was from possessing any true con- 
ception of scientific geography. Unfortunately his encyclo- 
paedic work, from the great mass of materials which it contained, 
became the storehouse from which almost all later writers were 
content to draw; and even the geographical portion of it — 
imperfect as it really was — came to be regarded as the basis 
of all subsequent treatises on this subject. At the same time 
the decline in the general spirit and tone of literature, which 
so strongly marked the third and fourth centuries of the 
Christian era, extended its influence to this branch also, and 
it is difficult for anything to be conceived more destitute of 
literary merit than the few works that remain to attest the 
condition of geographical science — if such a name can be 
applied to it — during this period. 

Of these by far the best known is that of Sohnus, who 
appears to have flourished in the third century,^ and who 


' This appears to be well established 
on the internal evidence of the work 
itself ; though we have no clue to its 
exact date. See the article Solinus in 
Dr. Smith’s Diet of Biography, vol. iii. 
and the Prolegomena of M. Mommsen 


to his valuable edition (Solini Collec- 
tanea Rerum Memorahilium, Berulin. 
1864), in which he has for the first 
time presented Solinus to the reader in 
an authentic and intelligible form. 
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conceived the idea — by no means an unhappy one, had it been 
better executed — of recasting the work of Pliny in a different 
form and arrangement, so as to present a general geographical 
description of the world, inserting under the head of each 
country notices of its more interesting and characteristic pro- 
ductions, whether animals, plants, or minerals.^ Unfortunately 
his ideas of geography were of the rudest kind, and where he 
has not copied Pliny almost literally, his forms of expression 
are often such as could scarcely convey the slightest notion of 
the geographical position or relations of the countries to which 
he refers. His principal object indeed was evidently to collect 
all “the remarkable things” that he could, with a view to 
interest his reader,^ and the geographical framework in which 
they were set, was regarded merely as a convenient mode of 
arrangement. 

By far the largest part both of his facts and fictions respect- 
ing natural history — probably nine-tenths of the whole — are 
taken directly from Pliny;* and the same thing is the case, 
even more universally, with his geographical statements. He 
has indeed not unfrequently had recourse to the earlier 
authority of Mela, but the passages which he copies from that 
author almost all relate to the manners and customs, or other 
local peculiarities of the nations meixtioned, rather than to 
questions of a strictly geographical character. 

* Thus be gives a full account of of partridges and their habits under 
elephants (taken, as usual, entirely Bceotia, because none arc found there ! 
from Pliny) in connection with Maure- ’ The original title of his work was 
tnnia : of bears under the head of ** Collectanea Berum Memorahilium** 
Numidia; of lions, hysonas and scr- That of Polyhistor, by which it is more 
pents under Africa ; of tigers and pan- generally known, is, according to 
timers in Uyreania ; of deer in Scythia ; Mommsen, an invention of later gram- 
of cranes in Thraco ; of pearls in Ta- marians, and the preface which accorn- 
probane ; of coral in the Idgurian Sea, panies it is supposititious. 

&c. In some instances this association * M. Mommsen has taken the pains 
is purely arbitrary, as where he dc- (for which all readers of Solinus will 
scribes wolves and lynxes in Italy, or* be deeply grateful to him) to insert in 
horses in Cappadocia ; in other cases the margin of each page of his edition 
it is of a very fanciful kind ; thus he a reference to Pliny for all passages 
takes occasion to describe quails and and statements derived from him by 
their migrations, in connexion with Solinus, so that the student can see at 
Delos, because it was once callod Or- a glance how little there is that is not 
tygia ; and still more strangely treats so derived. 
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§ 2. Among the very few instances in which Solinus has 
added anything that is not either in Pliny or Mela, is his notice 
of the British Islands,® concerning which, as we know, so large 
a mass of information must have been available in his day 
which was unknown to his earlier authorities. Yet what he 
has added is at once scanty. and of very little value. He has 
indeed preserved to us one name not found in any other ancient 
writer — that of the island of Thanet (Tanatus) ; ® but on the 
other hand he describes the land of the Silures as an island^ 
separated from that of the Dumnonii by a stormy sea, while 
his account of Ireland (Hibernia) is principally taken from 
Mela, though he notices the peculiarity — not found in the 
earlier geographer — of its being free from snakes. From wliat 
authority he derived the strange tale of Ulysses having visit<jd 
the extreme angle of Caledonia, and dedicated an altar there, 
with a Greek inscription, we are at a loss to imagine.^ The 
only natural production of the British Islands, which he con- 
descends to mention is the stone called “ gagates,” evidently 
no other than jet, which was known to Pliny only as coming 
from Lycia,® but was found to be much more abundant in 
Britain.® No mention is made of tin, but he elsewhere repeats 
the statement of Pliny concerning British pearls.^ 

In respect to the Seres and the nature of silk, he sim 2 )ly 


® c. 22. 

® This hncl been obliterated in tho 
earlier editions, owing to the corruption 
of tlie MSS. in which the name was 
written Adtanatos, but there can be no 
doubt that M. Mommsen has rt^stored 
the true meaning, “ At Tanatus insula,” 
&c. 

■ The passage found in tho ordinary 
editions of Solinus {e.g, the Ripont. of 
1794) concerning Thule and the voyage 
thither, as well as the Orcades and 
Hebiides, is undoubtedly an interpo- 
lation of much later date. See Momm- 
sen’s Prolegomena^ pp. xlvii.-xlix. 

* if.JV. xxxvi. § 141. 

Throughout his work Solinus is 
especially diligent in noticing all the 


gems and precious stones that were 
found in each country : and has incor- 
pf)ratcd a great part (tf the portion of 
Pliny’s work devoted to this Huhjcct. 
We have noticed the same ttmdcjncy in 
Dionysius Periegetes ; and the pocticial 
treatise on precious stones (AcOixel), ab- 
surdly ascribed to Orphcii^ is really a 
production of tho second or third cen- 
tury after Christ. Tin’s excessive inter- 
est in the subject of gems, seems to 
have continued throughout the middle 
agf;8, and a poetical treatise concerning 
them by a monk named Marbodiis in 
the 11 til century is for the most part a 
direct parapliraso from Solinus. (See 
King On Antique Gems, pp. 389-428.) 

» c. 22. » c. 53, § 28. 
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^repeats the statements of Pliny, without the smallest indica- 
^ tion of the greatly increased information on the subject 
possessed by Marinus and Ptolemy. Nor does he mention the 
Sinae, or allude to the existence of the vast regions in the 
Indian Sea beyond the Ganges. Not a trace is indeed to be 
found throughout his work of any acquaintance with that of 
the great Alexandrian geographer : nor is there any evidence 
of his having made use of a single Greek writer. It is more 
extraordinary that while the great bulk of his work is compiled 
bodily from Pliny — sometimes in the very words of the 
original, more frequently paraphrased in his own barbarous 
and obscure style — he never alludes to his obligations to that 
author, although he repeatedly refers by name to earlier writers, 
with whom he was undoubtedly acquainted only through the 
medium of Pliny.* 

But with all its defects the compilation of Solinus obtained 
such popularity in its day, as to replace to a considerable 
extent its more voluminous original, and it will be found on 
examination that the greater part of the later compilers, such 
as IsidoTus and Martianus Capella, through whom the learning 
of Pliny passed into the middle ages, derived their informa- 
tion principally from Solinus, and not directly from Pliny 
himself.* The barbarous style of our author with its perpetual 
distortions, and attempts at rhetorical grandiloquence, so 
repulsive to a scholar at the present day, doubtless on the 
contrary contributed greatly to the favour his work enjoyed 
during the centuries that followed its publication. 

In one respect Solinus shows a marked approach to a well- 
established point of geographical nomenclature in later times, 
by the use of the term “mediterranean” to designate the 


’ A striking example of this is found evidently referring to Polybius, who is 
in his description of Mount Atlas (o. ^ somewhat strangely termed by Pliny 
24 ), where, after giving many parti- * annalium conditor ”), as well as the 
culars oonoeming that mountain and works of Juba and Suetonius Paulinus, 

its neighbourhood, the whole of which as if he had himself derived his state- 

are taken from Pliny, he proceeds to ments from those authorities, 

cite the ** Punici libri ” of Hanno, and * See Mommsen’s Prolegomena and 
the Roman annals (‘^nostri annales,*’ his notes. 
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chain of inland seas extending from the Strait of the Columns 
to the interior of the Pontus Euxinus. He does not indeed as 
yet use it as a proper name * for the great inland sea so called 
in modem times, which he still designates only as nostrum 
mare ” : but it would soon come to be employed in that re- 
stricted and definite sense,, when once its use was admitted as 
a geographical term. The first extant author who employs it 
distinctly as a proper name is Isidorus, who wrote in the 
seventh century : * and as has been already mentioned, to a 
great extent copied Solinus. 

§ 3. The historians of the declining period of the Boman 
Empire are almost as defective as the geographers : and we 
could hardly expect to find any geographical notices of 
interest in the gossiping and desultory biographies of the 
Boman Emperors extant imder the name of the Writers of 
Augustan History, or the meagre abridgements of Eutropius 
and Sextus Bufus. But there is one writer who forms a com- 
plete exception to this character: Ahmianus Marcellinus, 
notwithstanding his infiated style and tendency to rhetorical 
exaggeration, possessed many of the qualities of a true his- 
torian,* and among others he was thoroughly sensible of the 
close connection between history and geography, and the 
necessity, both to the reader and writer of history, of a clear 
comprehension of the geographical relations of the countries 


* This is evidont, notwithsttmding 
that the name is written in the earlier 
editions of Solinus from the Aldine 
downwards witli a capital letter. But 
in the first passage where the name 
occurs (o. 18), it is introduced with 
reference to the Euxinc Quoniam in 
Fonticis rebus sumus, non erit omit- 
tendum unde 7 nedtterranea.marta caput 
tollaiit ’*)» where the use of the plural, 
as well as the general sense, show 
clearly that it is meant only to desig- 
nate “the inland seas” generally, as 
opposed to the external Ocean. This 
is still more clearly seen in the other 
passage (c. 23, § 13), where, imme- 
diately after using the phrase of “ nos- 


trum mare “ as applied to the sea ad- 
joining the Straits (“Sod Gaditanum 
fretum . . . Atlanticos mstus in nog- 
irum mare discidio immittit orbis “), he 
adds “ nam Oceanus . . . mixtus 
terraneig ginibug quos ad usque Ori- 
entem propellit.” 

Pliny frequently uses the term “ mo- 
diterraneus,” but always in the signi- 
fication of “ inland,’* as opposed to 
“ maritime and this is the only sense 
in which the word is found in classical 
authors. 

* Originegy xiii. 16, p. 181. 

* llis merits are repeatedly acknow- 
ledged by Gibbon. 
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of which he is relating the vicissitudes. We have already 
seen how much we are indebted to him for his account of the 
campaign of Julian against the Persians, of which he was not 
only the contemporary, but the eye-witness : ^ but besides this 
he takes occasion from time to time to give a general geogra- 
phical sketch of the countries, which were the theatre of the 
wars that he is about to relate. He has indeed in some 
cases carried this practice to a very unnecessary extent. Thus 
before narrating the wars of Julian in Gaul, which were in 
fact confined to the defence of the German frontier, he pro- 
ceeds to give a complete and tolerably detailed description of 
the whole of Gaul, with its division into provinces, its rivers 
and other natural features, and especially the passes by which 
it communicated with Italy, on occasion of which he gives a 
detailed account of the pass of the Cottian Alps (the Mont 
Genevre) which has every appearance of being derived from 
personal observation.® Again in connection with the wars of 
Constantins in the East he gives a succinct but systematic 
account of the provinces of Syria and Cilicia ;® and ushers in 
the last campaign of Julian by a general review of the pro- 
vinces of the Persian Empire, and the geography of Asia from 
the Caspian to the Persian Gulf and the borders of Arabia.^ 
Still more uncalled for is a diffuse description of thp Euxine 
Sea and the surrounding regions, which he has introduced 
on occasion of Julian’s progress through Constantinople to the 
East : ® his real object being evidently to take the opportunity 
of relating the fables connected with the Argonauts, the 
Amazons, etc. 


^ Bebides this we leam from himself 
that Ammianus served under Ursicinus, 
one of the generals of Gonstantius, both 
in Gaul and in tho East from a.d. 350 
to 360 : and that he was at Antioch in 
371 under the reign of Valens. It was 
probably not till after the death of 
Valens in 878 that he settled at Rome 
and devoted himself to the comi^sition 
of his history. This was comprised in 
31 books, of which the first 13 are lost. 


Fortunately those which remain com- 
prise the whole period with which 
Ammianus himself was contemporary. 

B XV. 10. He calls it the “ via media, 
,et compendiaria magisque Celebris:” 
'and proceeds to notice other passes and 
give an account of the passage of Han- 
nibal, which is however utterly con- 
fused and unintelligible. 

® xiv. 8. 

* xxiiL'O. ® xxii. 8. 
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But we gladly excuse an error which is certainly on the 
right side, and we cannot but regret that the description 
which he had in like manner given of Britain in one of his 
earlier books should be lost to us.^ It could hardly have 
failed to throw some light upon the obscure questions con- 
nected with the northern nations of the island, and how it 
came to pass that the Caledonians, who occupied those regions 
in the second, and apparently still in the third century,^ had 
now disappeared and their place was taken by tribes whose 
names were previously unknown — the Picti, the Scotti, and 
the Attacotti.^ It is singular also that he has omitted to give 
any similar introduction to the war of Theodosius in Maure- 
tania ; ® a province with which his readers might naturally be 
assumed to be less familiar than with Thrace or Egypt, both of 
which he has described at considerable length. 

§ 4. It must at the same time be admitted that the execution 
of these parts of the work of Ammianus is far from correspond- 
ing with the justness of their conception. The names that ho 
enumerates are often selected almost at random, and do not 
follow any geographical order : while he occasionally falls into 
the same error as Pliny, by introducing into his lists of nations 
and tribes names long extinct or obsolete, associated with 


’ xxvii. 8, § 4. He had at the same 
time given a full account of the fluc- 
tuations of the Ocean, meaning doubt- 
less the tides, though he strangely 
calls them motus adolescentis ct sene- 
scentis Oceani.” 

We learn from Ammianus that 
London, which he generally calls **Lon- 
dinium,’* bore in his day the official title 
of Augusta (xxviii. 3, § 1). It is worth 
notice also that at this time Britain 
furnished large quantities of com for 
the supply of the legions on the Rhine 
(xviii. 2, § 3). 

* Dion Cassius, who was a contem- 
porary of Severus, but did not write his 
history till after a.d. 220, appears to 
have known of no other tribes in the 
north of Britain than the Caledonians 
and the Mtontm, who apparently occu- 
pied the southern part of Scotland 


(Dion. Cass. Ixxvi. 11-13; and see 
above, p. 647). 

^ The Attacotti, who are termed by 
Ammianus (xxvii. 8, § 5) ^^bcllicosa 
homirium natio,*’ are not mentiotu d by 
any other historian or geographer, but 
wo learn from the Notitia that they 
were employed by the Romans as 
auxiliaries in Gaul; and St. Jerome, 
who had seen them in this capacity, 
bears personal testimony to their fero- 
city, and even to their cannibal pro- 
pensities (Hieronym. adv, Juvin, ii. p. 
335). Gibbon, who cites this stat^ 
ment from Jerome, adds that he sees 
no reason to'question his veracity (chap. 
XXV. note 117). 

^ xxix. c. 5. It would apficar, how- 
ever, from a notice in § 18, that he had 
given a general description of Africa in 
a previous part of his work, now lost. 
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those of races that had only recently appeared on the Eoman 
frontiers. Thus we find him enumerating among the Scythian 
tribes adjoining the Palus Maeotis, the lazyges, Eoxolani, and 
Alani, all of them appellations of recent date, together with 
the Melanchlaeni, Geloni, and Agathyrsi, who were known 
almost entirely from the earlier Greek geographers.’ At other 
times his information is derived partly from Ptolemy and 
partly from Pliny, and presents a curious combination of the 
two. Thus his account of the Seres is taken almost literally 
from Pliny, but his notice of their possessing large and opulent 
cities, of which he mentions Sera, Asmira, Issedon, and Aspa- 
rata, can only be derived from Ptolemy.® Throughout his 
geographical descriptions indeed he appears to have frequently 
availed himself of the more extensive information derived 
from the Alexandrian geographer : in which respect he pre- 
sents a favourable contrast to most of the other Eoman writers 
on geographical subjects. 

But far more valuable than these episodes of a distinctly 
geographical character, are those in which Ammianus has 
given us descriptions of the manners and customs of the 
different nations that were at this time pressing upon the fron- 
tiers of the Eoman Empire, with most of which he had himself 
become acquainted in the course of his military, services. 
Among these may be particularly mentioned his account of 
the Huns and their neighbours the Alani, both of them at this 
time among the most formidable foes of Eome,® as well as his 
brief notices of the Sarmatians and Quadi,^ and of the Sara- 
ceni, under which appellation he includes all the nomad tribes 


7 xxii. 8. § 31. 

* xxiii. 6, §§ 66, 67. Pliny mentions 
no cities of the Seres, and had evidently 
no geographical information concerning 
their country at all. 

^ xxxi. 2. His passing notice in 
another passage, that the Alani were 
the same people as had been previously 
called Massageto), is certainly worthless 
in an ethnographical point of view. 

> xvii. 12. His statement of the 


precise similarity of their manners and 
customs would seem to render it pro- 
bable that tbo Quudi as well as the 
Sarmatians were a Slavonian race. On 
the other hand they are found at an 
earlier period constantly associated 
with the Marcoraanni, who were cer- 
tainly a German tribe (see Chapter 
XXX. p. 646). The Marcomanni are 
not mentioned by Ammianus. 
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of Arabs^ or what we should call at the present day the 
Bedouins — ^a people, as he remarks, equally undesirable as 
friends or enemies.^ The name, as he himself tells us, had 
only recently come to be employed in this wide sense, and 
corresponded to the Greek term Scenitm, or "dwellers in 
tents.” ^ Another national appellation which was at this time 
used in a much more extensive sense than was known to the 
earlier geographers, was that of the Blemmyes, a name which 
he applies to all the Nubians, or inhabitants of the valley of 
the Nile above the cataracts.^ In the general onslaught of 
nations upon the Eoman Empire even these rude and feeble 
barbarians had rendered themselves formidable to the neigh- 
bouring province of Egypt. 

§ 5. It is singular that while the fourth century produced 
no geographical treatise in prose of the slightest merit, it is 
marked by more than one poem connected with that subject. 
Foremost among these we may place the work of Avibnus,® 
entitled a Description of the World, which is however nothing 
more than a paraphrase, or free translation, of the Feriegesis 
of Dionysius. The popularity of that work in the original 
language, and the love for abridgements and summary treatises 
which so strongly characterized the period, i\:ere evidently the 

* xiv. 4. ** Ncc amici unquam nobis disdain to triumph (Vopisc. Aurelian, 

nec hostes optatidi.** 33; Prohus^W). 

’ xxii. 15, § 2. ** Scenitas Arabas ‘ His name at full, as given in tho 
quos Saracenos nunc appellamus.” MSS. is Rufus Festus Avienus. Nothing 
The name is not found in Pliny, and is directly known concerning him, hut 
only appears in Ptolemy (vi. 7, § 21) as there is little doubt that he is the same 
that of a subordinate and local tribe; person who composed a poetical treatise 
but it is frequently used by the writers on astronomy, baring the same relation 
of [the Augustan history in the same to the Phssnomena of Aratus that his 
manner as it is employed by Ammianus, Periegesis does to that of Dionysius, 
especially during the wars of Aurelian and tho author of this last work cer- 
in the East. tainly flourished in the latter part of 

* xiv. 4, § 3 ; xxii. 15, § 24. The the fourth, or beginning of the flfth 
Blemmyes were known to Eratosthenes, century (see the article Avienus in 
and are mentioned by Strabo as one of Dr. Smith's Biogr. Diet vol. i.). The 
the tribes on the Upper Nile ; but they poems of Avienus are published by 
were at this time subject to the Ethl- Wernsdorf in the 5th volume of his 
opians, and he treats them all as feeble Poetie Latini lUinores ; and his para- 
and powerless nations (xvii. 1, pp. 786, phrase of Dionysius is contained also 
819). But under the Roman Empire in the editions of that work by Bem- 
we find them among the nations over hardy and C. Muller. 

which Aurelian and Probus did not 
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motives that prompted him to the task. His work is not 
indeed a mere translation, for he has omitted some passages, 
while he has extended and amplified others, and occasionally 
inserted lines, and even short passages, to which there is 
nothing corresponding in the original. Most of these additions 
are however inserted obviously only for the sake of poetical 
ornament — as where, after noticing the destruction of the 
Nasamones by the Roman arms,® he proceeds to expatiate on 
the invincible character of those arms, which had been carried 
to the Danube and the Rhone, and had inflicted grievous 
losses on the “ marsh-dwelling Germans.” He very rarely 
attempts to introduce any of the increased geographical know- 
ledge attainable in his day, or to correct any of the errors of 
his original author. One of the very few cases in which he 
has done this is in regard to the sources of the Rhine and the 
Danube, concerning which, as well as the Alps, Dionysius had 
but very imperfect notions. But his translator not only 
describes the Alps in general in two characteristic linos, but 
adds that it was in the midst of their rocks and cliffs “ where 
the mist-clad Adulas supports the clouds on its summit,” that 
the Rhine took its rise, and flowed from thence to the northern 
Ocean ; while the Danube had its source in Mount Abnoba 
and held its course towards the east till it entered the Euxine 
by five mouths.’ 

§ 6. Here therefore we have a distinct case where the Latin 
poet has introduced two new names and two definite geogra- 
phical facts, which, though familiar to the Romans in his day, 
had been unknown to the author whom he was following. It 
is unfortunately almost the only one. We have seen how 


* vv. 305-312. Dionysius has only 
two lines on this subject, vv. 209, 210. 

^ It may bo worth while to extract 
the liues concerning the Alps and the 
source of the Rhine as a specimen of 
the manner in which our author treats 
his subject. 

Neo proGUl bine rigidis insurgunt ruplbus 
Alpes, 

Nasoentemqao diem cclso Juga vertlce cernunt. 

Porro Inter cautes et saxa sonantia Rliciius, 


Venice qua nul)es nebulosus fulcit Adulns, 
Urget aquas, glaucoque rapax rotat agniino 
niolem 

■ Gurgitia, Ocean! donee borealis in undos 
Kffluat et celeri perrumpit marmura fluctu. 

V. 433. 

The name of Abnoba was doubtless 
derived from Pliny (iv. 12, § 79); but 
that of Adulas is not found in that 
author, though known to Strabo as well 
as Ptolemy. 
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vague and imperfect were the notions entertained by Dionysius 
concerning the western regions of Europe, and his translator 
has done almost nothing to throw light upon them.® The same 
remark applies to another version of the same Greek original, 
made in the sixth century by the celebrated grammarian 
Prisoianus, which differs materially in character from that of 
Avienus, but is equally devoid of geographical interest. This 
later version is in general much more closely translated than 
that of Avienus : it is in fact a translation and not a paraphrase : 
but the author has inserted from time to time brief notices of 
remarkable objects or curiosities in the countries described, 
taken for the most part from Solinus,® and like the greater 
part of that author’s treatise, without any direct bearing upon 
geographical knowledge. The most interesting of these 
passages is one in which he speaks of some caves in the lofty 
mountains of Macedonia, in which the presence of oyster-shells 
was a clear proof of the extent of the universal deluge.^ 

§ 7. Another work of Avienus is in one respect of more 
value than his Descriptio Orbis Terreo, as it has some pre- 
tension to originality, though miserably defective in method 
and real insight into his subject. It would indeed be difficult 
to conceive anything more confused and confusing than the 
fragment which remains to us of this work. The author’s 
object, as he tells us at the beginning, was to give to one 
Probus, to whom the poem is addressed, a clear notion of the 


® See the lines immediately preceding 
those quoted in the preceding note; 
where Spain, Gaul, and Germany are 
disposed of in ten lines (vv. 414-424), 
followed by three concerning the fabu- 
lous Eridanus. Even concerning the 
British Islands he adds no information 
at all. 

* Dr. C. Muller, with his usual dili- 
gence has pointed out all the passages 
thus intercalated by Friscian. {Gtogr. 
Grand Minorea, tom. ii. Frolegomena, 

p. XXX.) 

‘ As this passage, from the mode of 
its occurrence has b^n overlooked by 
most writers on geology, 1 here insert it. 


Locridis Inde solum sequitiir regionis ct ora 
Tbessalis, et tellus Mocetum cum luwnibus 
altis: 

Sub ciijus scopuUs tangentes vertico cwlum 
Speluiica! veteris servant insignia cladis : 

Finibus in mediis terrarum nunique videntur 
Ostrea muricibus siccata latontibus esse ; 
Diluvium latebras dederat quod pisclbus ill is. 

vv. 432-438. 

The fact of marine shells being found 
inland fur from the sea had been noticed 
by various ancient writers; among 
others by Ovid {Metamorph. xv. 2G4), 
but this is, so far as I know, the first 
attempt to connect that phenomenon 
with an universal deluge. 
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Fontus Euxinus and the Falus Maeotis, with the adjoining 
regions^ but the extant fragment, though extending to more 
than 700 lines, does not comprise any more than the tract from 
Gades to the Bhone and Massilia : while the first 400 lines are 
occupied with a description of the Ocean, west of the Columns 
of Hercules and Gades ; or rather with a string of statements 
concerning it of the vaguest character, strung together 
without connection or method, and derived from the most 
heterogeneous sources. Avienus boasts in the introduction to 
his poem that he had consulted the works of Hecatseus, 
Hellanicus, Damastes, and Scylax of Caryanda, as well as 
Herodotus and Thucydides ; ^ and it is remarkable that the 
greater part of his statements concerning the shores of the 
Ocean and the nations adjoining them are taken from these 
early writers, who were in reality, as we have seen, almost 
wholly unacquainted with this part of the world.® He how- 
ever professes to have derived a considerable part of his 
information from a wholly different source — the voyage of the 
Carthaginian Himilco, who, as we learn from Pliny, was sent 
out to explore the western coasts of Europe at the same time 
that Hanno made his much better known voyage along that of 
Africa.^ If we could depend upon Avienus having really 
consulted this authority in the original, or if the statements 
reported by him were more intelligible in themselves, these 
would be of the highest value. But unfortunately we have no 
assurance of Avienus having ever seen the actual work of 
Himilco ® (no mention of which is found in any other writer) 


* Besides these he refers to Phileas 
of Athens, Pausimachus of Samos, Ba- 
oorus of Rhodes, Euctemon of Athens, 
and Cleon of Sicil}; (vv. 42-50), all of 
them either otherwise wholly unknown 
or very nearly so. It is most unlikely 
that he had really consulted all these 
authors in the original. 

* A remarkable instance of this is 
his repeated mention (vv. 201, 205, 
223) of a people called Gynetes : a 
name found in Herodotus (iv. 49) as 
that of the most westerly nation of 


Europe, but unknown to aU later geo- 
graphers. 

* Plin. H. N, ii. 67, § 169. His name 
figures also in the list of authorities 
cited by Pliny for his fifth book, but 
no reference is made to him in the 
work itself, and there can be little 
doubt that Pliny was acquainted with 
his voyage, like that of Hanno, only by 
vague report. 

* Avienus indeed distinctly claims 
to have done so : 
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and his manner of rendering his authorities is such as leaves 
us in great doubt what was really stated by the author 
whom he professes to copy. Still his account is curious, and 
of considerable interest in its bearing on one of the most 
disputed questions in ancient geography. 

§ 8. After describing the Columns of Hercules, Abyla and 
Calpe, he adds that there is another promontory called “ by 
the ancients” CEstrymnis, a lofty and projecting headland, 
under which opens out the CEstrymnic Gulf, “ in which arise 
the islands called (Estrymnides, scattered widely about, and 
rich in the metals tin and lead.”* These he proceeds to 
describe as inhabited by a numerous and active population, 
with a great zeal for trade, and traversing the stormy seas of 
Ocean in their light vessels, which were not constructed like 
those of other nations of pine or other wood, but of skins 
joined together.^ From thence at a distance of two days’ sail 
lay the extensive island called the Sacred Island, which was 
inhabited by the nation of the Hibernians, and near that again 
expanded the island of Albion.* He adds, that it was the 
custom of the Tartessians (meaning clearly the people of 
Gades, which he elsewhere tells us was called Tartessus) to 
carry on trade with the (Estrymnides, and that the same thing 


Haoc olim Himilco Pcenus Oceano super 
Spectasiie semel ct probaiwe retulit: 

Tlnug dob ab imls Punicorum annalibus 
Prolate longo tempore, edidimus tibi. 

w. 412-416. 

But no one, who is familiar with the 
character of these late Latin compilers, 
will be disposed to attach mucli value 
to such an assertion. 

* He first describes the promontory 
in terms which would lead us to sup- 
pose that the Sacred Promontory ^Gapo 
St. Vincent) was the one meant, but, 
if any geographical meaning at all can 
be attached to tho lines that follow. 

Sub hi^ua autem promlnentis vertice 
Sinus dehiscit Incolis CEstr jmnicus. 

In quo insulae sese exeerunt G^strymnides, 
Laxe Jaoentes, et metello diyites 
Stennl atque plumbl. 

Ora Marit. vv. 94-98. 

the gulf which he calls the Sinus CEs- 


trymnicus can be no other than tho 
Bay of Biscay, and in that cose the 
Qfstrymnic Promontory must be Cape 
Finisterro. 

^ Ibid. w. 101-107. 

^ Ast bine duobus in Sacram (sic iiisulam 
Dixere prisci) aolibus cursus rati cst, 

Ha!c inter undas multa cespltcm Jacet, 
Eamque late gens Hiberiiorum colit. 
Propinqua rursua insula Albioiium patet... 

lb. vv. 108 - 112 . 

Avlonus is tho only ancient authoi 
who gives tho name of “the Sacred 
Island” to Ireland — an appellation 
which is supposed by Dr. Latham to 
have arisen from a confusion of the 
Greek Ufth. with the native name Eri 
(Art lerm in Smith's Diet of Ancient 
Qeogr.). But this suggestion appears 
to me very far-fetched and impio&ble. 
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was done by the Carthaginian colonists, and by the people 
who dwelt between the Columns of Hercules. But Himilco 
the Carthaginian reported as the result of his own experience 
that the passage could with difficulty be accomplished in four 
months, such was the absence of wind and the sluggishness of 
the sea ; besides which he added that there were vast quan- 
tities of sea-weed which hampered a ship in her course like 
brushwood, and monsters of the deep swam to and fro among 
the ships as they were creeping on their languid course.® 

This account of the dangers of the voyage seems strangely 
at variance with the statement immediately preceding, that it 
was habitually made by the traders from Cades and other 
ports in the south of Spain, and certainly has very much the 
air of intentional exaggeration or misrepresentation. The 
want of wind and the sluggish character of the sea are 
certainly not the difficulties that one would expect to hear of 
in the Bay of Biscay. But after making allowance for this, as 
well as for the very imperfect manner in which the information 
is reported to us, it seems certain that the account which we 
find in Avienus is derived from a difierent source from any 
other we possess, and may therefore bo really of Carthaginian 
origin. 

In the first place the name of CEstrymnides, by which he 
designates the islands generally known only as the Cassiterides 
or Tin Islands, is not found in any other author, and appears 
to have been unknown to the Creeks. Moreover ho mentions 
in connexion with the inhabitants of these islands their boats 
made of hides, a custom noticed by many other writers in 
relation to the people of Britain, with which, as we have 
repeatedly had occasion to observe, they did not connect the 
Cassiterides. His statement of their being bold navigators, 
and carrying on trade on their own account, is not in itself 
improbable : while his account of the trade with these islands 
being carried on from Cades and the south of Spain, is entirely 

• See Note A, p. 703. 
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in accordance with all wo know concerning it at an early 
period. 

The passages of Avienus which have just been discussed are 
really all that is to be found in the extant portion of his work 
of any kind of value or interest ; even the description of the 
shores of the Mediterranean being scarcely more connected or 
methodical than that of the Atlantic. In the introduction he 
professes to have chiefly folloAvod the authority of Sallust in 
regard to the countries around the Pontus and Palus Mieotis, 
which were the spcicial object of his work. The historian had 
probably given an outline of their geography in his history of 
the Mithridatic Wars, as he had done of that of Africa in Iiis 
Jugurtha; but it is unlikely that he had entered into a 
detailed description of them; nor, if he had done so, is it 
probable that Avienus would have transmitted it to us in any 
intelligible form. 

§ 9. Two other poems of the declining literature of Rome 
deserve a passing notice in this place, inasmuch as their 
subjects partake in some degree of a geographical cliaracter. 
The first of these is the ‘ Mosella’ of Ausonius, a writer of the 
fourth century,^ in wliich the author has given us an elaborate, 
and in many cases really poetical, picture of that river and its 
banks, which ho describes as clothed with vincjyards from the 
water’s edge to the summit of the hills that bounded them. 
It is more surprising to find him describing the villas tliat 
lined its shores in terms that represent them as rivalling tlioso 
of Baia).* The picjture is however but a general one, and no 
notice is taken of any towns by which the river flowed.® Tho 
only geographical details arc supplied in a list of the various 
affluents or tributaries of the Moselle, most of which are very 


* Ausonius was a native of Burdigala 
(Bordeaux) in Gaul, and was born near 
the beginning of the fourth century ; 
but survived almost to its elosc. His 
poem on the Moselle was written in the 
year 368. 

^ It must be remembered, liowever, 


that Treves was at this lime a favourite 
residenee of the Roman emperors; 
among others of Yaleiit inian and Gru- 
tian, under whom he wrote. 

* This, it appears, he reserved for 
aliother poem, which was doubtless 
never written. See v. 454. 
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small streams and their names are otherwise unknown ; but it 
is interesting to find that they can be identified without difii- 
culty from their being preserved with but little change to the 
present day.^ Towards the end of his poem also> in instituting 
a comparison between the Moselle and the other rivers of 
Gaul, Ausonius mentions not less than five names of these 
last which are not found in any geographical writer, but can 
be readily identified for the same reason. These are the 
Carantonus (Charente), the Duranius (Dordogne), the Tarnis 
(Tarn), the Aturrus (Adour), and the Druma (Drome).® So 
imperfect is, after all, the knowledge we possess from ancient 
writers of the geography even of a country like Gaul, which 
had been so long one of the most civilized provinces of the 
Boman Empire. 

The same author has left us another poem, which may be 
considered as in some degree connected with geography — the 
**Ordo Nobilium Urbium,” containing brief notices of seven 
of the chief cities of the Eoman Empire, which he enume- 
rates in the following order: 1, Borne; 2, Constantinople; 
3, Carthage, which was at this period scarcely inferior to Con- 
stantinople ; 4, Antioch ; 5, Alexandria ; 6, Treveri ; 7, Medio- 
lanum; 8, Capua; 9, Aquileia; 10, Arelas; 11, Emerita; 
12, Athens ; 13, Catana ; 14, Syracuse ; 15, Tolosa ; 1^, Narbo ; 
17, Burdigala. It is evident that the selection is in great 
measure arbitrary, and that the poet has given a very undue 
importance to the cities of his native country Gaul, while 
he has entirely ignored (with the exception of Alexandria 
and Antioch) all the great cities of the East, which were 
undoubtedly at this period among the most populous and 
flourishing of the Empire. 

§ 10. The other poem alluded to above is that of Butilius 
(or as his name is given at full, Claudius Butilius Namatianus), 

* Thus the Sura is still called the Drahonus the Drone, the Salmo the 
Sur or Sauer, the Saravo the Saar, the Salm (vv. 350-370). 

Gelbis or Kelbis the X7II, the Erubrus ^ vv. 461-481. 
the Rover, the Lesura the Leser, the 
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like Aasonius a native of Gaul, who visited Borne in a.d. 416, 
only six years after its capture by the Goths under Alaric, and 
described his return voyage to Gaul in a poem in elegiac verse 
in two books, which possesses considerable poetical merit for 
the time when it was written. Unfortunately the greater part 
of the second book is lost ; and the extant portion goes no 
farther than Luna — but in any case a coasting voyage along 
the shores of Etruria and Liguria could have added but little 
to our geographical knowledge. The author, who was a man 
of consular rank, had chosen this mode of travelling on account 
of the insecurity of the route by land after the invasion of the 
Goths. He has however furnished some topographical details 
of interest, especially with regard to Pisa and its port ; and 
has given a graphic, as well as accurate description of the port 
of Centumcellm (Civita Vecchia),® and of the remarkable head- 
land of the Mens Argentarius, which, singularly enough, is not 
mentioned by any earlier writer.^ He is also the only Latin 
writer who describes the islands of Igilium, Ilva, Capraria and 
Gorgona, of which (except Ilva) the names only are found 
in Pliny. 

§ 11. Almost exactly contemporary with the poem of Eu- 
tilius is the well-known historical work of Orosius.® In this 
the author has prefixed to his abridgement of the history of 
Greece and Rome a summary view of the geography of the 
known world, which is drawn up with clearness and intelli- 
gence, and has the merit of being original : at least it is not 
taken, like most other similar abridgements, either from Pliny 
or Ptolemy. It is probably derived for the most part from 
earlier authorities.® Thus we find the author describing the 


• i. vv. 237-248. 

» i. w. 315-324. 

> The history of Orosiu^ as is well 
known, was drawn up within a few 
years after the capture of Rome by the 
Goths (A.D. 410), at the suggestion of 
St. Augustine, with the express pur- 
pose of showing that calamities equal 
to those which had recently befallen 
the Roman Empire were recorded in 


all previous ages, and could not there- 
fore be justly ascribed to tho intro- 
duction of Christianity. Hence his 
work is entitled Hiatoria adveraua Pa- 
ganoa. The author was a native of 
Spain, but spent much time in the East, 
in company with St. Jerome. 

* At the same time the phraseology 
and nomenclature are certainly his own. 
Thus he repeatedly uses the term Mare 

2 Y 2 
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mouths of the Ganges as situated in the midst of the eastern 
front of Asia, and though he gives the name of Sericus to the 
Ocean towards the north-east, he has no definite notice either 
of the Seres or their country. In common with all other Latin 
writers ho regards the Caspian as communicating with the 
Northern Ocean. In regard to the Nile he has a strange 
theory, not found in any earlier writer, of its taking its rise 
near the mouth of the Red Sea and the emporium of Mossy- 
lon,' and flowing from thence to the west as far as the island 
of Meroe. Another statement, not found elsewhere, occurs in 
his description of the British Islands, where, after treating of 
Hibernia, which he describes as inhabited by the Scoti, and 
surpassing Britain both in climate and fertility, he adds that 
there was another island near it, called Mevania, of no small 
extent and a fertile soil, which was equjilly inhabited by 
Scottish tribes.^ There can be little doubt that the island 
thus designated is the Isle of Man, but he appears to have 
had a strangely exaggerated idea of its size and importance.® 

§ 12. The same epitome as is given by Orosius is found also 
incorporated in a little work of a very anomalous character 
ascribed to Julius ^thicus, a writer of whom nothing is 
known, any more than of a certain Julius Honorius,^ under 
whose name a very similar fragment is extant. Tho relation 
between the two is extremely obscure, though the resemblance 
between them is so close that it is certain either that tho one 
copied the other, or that they both derived their materials 


Magnum for tho Mediterranean; and 
lie is the first author who employs the 
,torm Asia Minor in its modern seuso 
(i. 2, p. 16). 

'■ It sL'Giijs probable that this strange 
idea arose from a confusion between 
the names of Mossy Ion and the Massyli 
or Massmsyli, whore Juba, as reported 
by Pliny, supposed tho Nile to rise for 
the second time (Plin. v. 9, § 52). In 
Solinus we find the promontory of 
Mossylon oonvertod into Massylicum 
promontorium (c. 56). 

3 Huic (Hibcrnim) etiam Mevania 
insula proxima est, ct ipsa spatio non 


parva solo commoda, segue a Scotorum 
gontibus habitatur ” (i. 2, p. 28). 

* Tiie name must be a corruption of 
the Monapia of Pliny (iv. 16, § 108), 
which was probably also written Me- 
napia. But the form Mevania is used 
by Bede {Hist. Eccl. ii. 5), who doubt- 
less derived it from Orosius. 

♦ Julius Honorius is indeed men- 
tioned by Gassiodorus {de Inst. Divin. 
Script c. 25), who apparently refers to 
the very work wo have, which he styles 
“ libellus Julii Oratoris,** but ho throws 
no light upon its author. 
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from the same source.® Both are alike utterly worthless in a 
geographical point of view, so far as the portions common to 
the two are concerned. These consist almost entirely of names, 
the lists of which are arranged on no intelligible principle, 
while many of them are obviously corrupt, and of an attempt 
to describe the courses pf rivers, which in many instiinces 
betrays the most marvellous ignorance.® But to this strange 
catalogue is annexed, in the treatise which bears the name of 
iEthicus, the description of the world (Descriptio totius Orbis) 
which has been already referred to as identical with that found 
in Orosius. It contains moreover a brief introduction, or 
preface, in which the author introduces the statement, already 
noticed in a former chapter, of the measurement of the Homan 
world by order of Julius Cmsar; a task which was com- 
menced, as he tells us, in the consulship of Caesar and 
M. Antonins (b.c. 44), the very year of Cjesar’s death, and 
occupied not less than tliirty-two years.^ It is extremely difli- 
cult to judge what value can be ascribed to a statement of tliis 
kind, found for the first time in such a miserable compilation 
as that of the supposed uiEthicus, and which is not noticed by 
any former writer. At the same time it is given in such 
circumstantial form as renders it probable that it must have 
had some foundation ; and perhaps the most plausible explana- 
tion is, that it was originally connected with the measurememt 
of the Homan roads throughout the Empire, which must have 
formed the foundation of such a map as that of Agripi^a. 
Indeed, as we have already seen, the author of that great work 
did not hositat(i to give estimates of distances, even where lie 
could not possibly possess any authentic information, still less 
anything like measurements.® 

* See Note B, p. 703. his work. On the other Ijuiitl no men- 

« Among these is however found an tion occurs even of the name of tlio 

account of the “ king of rivers/* “ the Eridanus or Padus, to wiiicii the epi- 

beautiful 'fiber/* of its course through tlict of “ fluvioriim rex ’* is ascribed 

Borne, and its mouth at Ostia, with thu with so much more reason by Virgil, 

island formed by its two branches, which ^ See Note C, p. 70(i. 

jirosentd a singular contrast with the ® See Chapter XX. p. 177. 

utterly jejune character of the rest of 
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§ 13. It is certain indeed that throughout the period of 
the Boman empire one important source of information was 
at the command of the geographers, had they known how 
to make use of it, which was almost wholly wanting to 
the earlier Greek writers. This was found in the Itineraries, 
which served to record the distances along the high roads that 
had been carried through all the provinces of the empire, and 
had the inestimable advantage that these distances were really 
measured and marked with milestones, not merely vague 
estimates or calculations, like the greater part of those that 
had been at the command of the Greeks. The especial value 
of this source of information had been early pointed out by 
Polybius, and is recognized also by Strabo:* ** it was without 
question the main foundation also of the map of Agrippa just 
referred to ; and there can be no doubt that from the time of 
Augustus onwards manuals or tables of such Itineraries would 
be collected and preserved for general use. Those however 
which are still extant belong to a much later period. By far 
the most important of these is that bearing the name of the 
Itikebaby of Antoninus, which contains a series of routes 
through all the provinces of the empire. It is evident from 
its name^ that this was originally compiled under the reign 
of one of the emperors who bore the name of Antoninus, most 
probably of the one commonly known in history as Caracalla ; 
but it has obviously undergone continual revision and correc- 
tion at subsequent periods, and in its present form may be 
ascribed with reasonable certainty to the reign of Diocletian.* 


• Polyb. iii. 39 ; xxxiv. 12 ; Strabo, 
Yii. p. 322. See Chapter XXI. p. 265. 

' It is called in the extant MSS. 

** Itincrarium Provinciarum Antoni ni 
Augnsti." 

* See this subject fully discussed by ^ 
Wesseling in the preface to his yalu- ' 
able edition of the Itineraries (Itine^ 
raria Veterum Bomanorumy 4to. Amstel. 
and more briefly by Parthey in his 
recent edition of the same (Svo. Berolin. 
1848). 


The most conclusive proof as to its 
date is that while Byzantium is in- 
serted under that name (the words 
** qui et Gonstantinopolis ” being the 
addition of a later liand), it is not 
thought worthy even to bo made one of 
the principal stations or resting-places, 
the route being carried on and the dis- 
tance reckoned at once from Sirmium 
to Nioomedia (p. 124), at that time the 
residence of the emperor Diochdian. 
Nor are any of the other numerous 
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It is scarcely necessary to point out that, valuable as is such 
a collection of routes and distances, it furnishes us only with 
materials for geography, not with any geographical system. 
Taken alone indeed it could hardly supply the merest skeleton 
of such a system, not only from the uniform want of any indi- 
cation of the bearings, and frequently even of deviations from 
the course of the main roads, but from the absence of any 
fixed positions, known by astronomical observations, as the 
starting-points and terminations of the several routes. Still 
the advantage of such means of correcting or confirming the 
existing maps — based as these were upon the most imperfect 
materials — was incalculable, and there can be no doubt that 
a large part of Ptolemy’s positions were in fact derived from 
such sources, though disguised by the form in which he has 
presented them to us.® 

It would be wholly foreign to the purpose of the present 
work to enter into any discussion of the details of these 
Itineraries. It must suffice to mention that they are confined 
strictly within the limits of the Boman Empire, and therefore 
assist us in determining its boundaries at the period when 
our manual was compiled. Thus in Mauretania we find no 
town on the western coast beyond Sala, though there was a 
mere outpost (exploratio), termed Mercurius, 16 miles farther 
south.* Towards the north the wall of Hadrian and Severus 
was the limit in Britain, with the exception of an outlying 
station called Bremenium, 20 miles to the north of it.® In 
Gaul we find the Bhine forming the absolute limit towards 


laces named after Constantine and 
is successors inserted under those 
names, while Dioclctianopolis and 
Maximiiinnpolis in Thrace already 
appear under their new appellations. 

* It is curious to find D’Anville, in 
the last century, still compelled to 
make use to a great extent of the same 
authorities, in order to construct his 
map of Italy, for want of more recent 
materials of a trustworthy character ! 
(iSeo his Analyse Geographigue de 


Vltalie, 4to. Paris, 1744). 

^ P. 3, Wess. 

^ BremeTiium can be identified with 
certainty with a place called High 
Rochester from which a Roman road 
may be distinctly traced, communi- 
cating with the line of the Vallum. 
This road, called the Watling Street, 
was continued across the Scottish 
Imrder. (8< e Bruce’s Roman Wally [». 
300.) 
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the east, as did the Danube towards the north, throughout its 
whole course, from Guntia (Giinzburg) a little below Ulm, to 
Noviodunum within a few miles of its mouth.® On the eastern 
frontier we have lines of route from Trapezus by Satala and 
Melitene to Samosata on the Euphrates and thence across that 
river to Edessa and Carrae, and back to Hierapolis : showing 
clearly that at the time when these itineraries were composed, 
a part at least of Mesopotamia was included in the Boman 
dominions.^ On the side of Egypt the farthest limit was an 
outpost called Hiera Sycamines, 8 miles above Psclcis 
(Dakkah), in the valley of the Nile; while a line of route 
is given across the desert from Coptos to Berenice on the Red 
Sea, which sliows that that port retained its importance as an 
emporium of trade with Arabia and India.® 

§ 14. The other itinerary usually published with that which 
bears the name of Antoninus — the Itineraiuum Hierosoly- 
MITANUM or Jerusalem Itinerary^ — ^is, as its name indicates, of 
a wholly different character, and presents merely a single 
line of route from Burdigala (Bordeaux) through Milan, 
Aquileia and Constantinople to Jerusalem, with a different 
return route from Constantinople by Brundisium and Rome to 
Milan. It was evidently written by a Christian pilgrim for 
the use and guidance of other pilgrims, and contains a detailed 
description of the holy places and sacred objects exhibited; 
which is of considerable interest in regard to the topography 
of Jerusalem. In other respects it is only of value for the 
comparison of the numbers given with those found in the 


® Noviodunum probably occupied a 
site iiofir the modern Tultcha, but all 
identifications in this delta of the 
Danube are very uncertain. 

The omission of all routes north of 
tho Danube is remarkable, and tends, 
to show tliat our Itinerary must have 
undergone material corrections and 
compilations since it was first compiled. 
Such a manual, in the days of Cara- 
calla, could not have failed to contain 
some lines of route in the Roman pro- 


vince of Dacia. 

’ On the other band the strong for- 
tress of Nisibis is not mentioned ; hence 
we may fairly conclude that it was at 
this time in tlie hands of the Persians. 

• It is curious to compare this Itine- 
rary with the details of the same route 
given by Pliny (II. N. vi. 23, § 102). 
The sura total of 258 Roman miles is 
the same in both ; but all the stations 
or watering-places (hydreumata) appear 
to have cliaiiged, except two. 
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itineraries of Antoninus. In this instance we have the 
advantage of knowing with certainty that the itinerary was 
written down in the year 333.® 

§ 15. Another document of a similar character, and next to 
the itinerary of Antoninus in value, is that commonly known 
as the Tabula Peutingeriana, from the circumstance of the 
only existing MS. copy having been discovered by Conrad 
Peutinger of Augsburg.^ It contains an extensive series of 
routes, not merely giving tables of distances, but exhibiting 
the routes themselves, laid down in lines as if on a map, but 
without any attempt at real geographical construction or 
arrangement. The whole world therein comprised — extending 
from Britain, of which only one angle is seen,^ to the mouths 
of the Ganges in the Eastcirn Ocean — is represented in a very 
elongated form, drawn out like a broad ribbon, so that all the 
countries included arc enormously distorted, being greatly 
exaggerated in length from west to east, and equally curtailed 
in breadth. It would however be a great mistake to imagine 
this distortion to be the result of ignorance on the part of the 
author of the Tabula : it is evident that this has no pretensions 
to be a true geographical map of the countries represented, 
and that the form is merely adopted as a convenient mode of 
exhibiting to the eye the principal lines of route, and the 
branches that diverged from them. Such an arrangement had 
an obvious tendency to mislead an uninstructed reader : but 
at the same time it must be admitted that it would save him 
considerable pains and trouble, as compared with an itinerary 
which merely gave him the distances from station to station 


» This wo learn from the writer him- 
self (p. 571), who tells us that he tra- 
velled (ambulavit) from Chalcedon to 
Jerusalem and back to Constantinople 
in the consulship of Dalmatius and 
Zeiiophilus. The only existing MS. is 
of the nintli century, and the corrupt 
orthography of many of the names is 
probably owing in great measure to the 
copyist. 

* It is now in the library at Vienna, 


and has been repeatedly published. 
The first complete edition was by 
Scheyb, in 1753; republished with 
corrections and an introduction by 
Manner t (fol. Lips. 1824). 

^ This is obviously the result of the 
western end of the chart being deficient. 
The whole of Spain is in like manner 
wanting, together with tho western 
angle of Mauretania. 
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ananged in a tabular form. It would appear indeed that itine- 
raries of a somewhat similar form were not uncommon among the 
Bomans under the Empire. Yegetius, who wrote in the fourth 
century, after speaking of the duty of a general in command 
of an army to have detailed itineraries of all the routes in the 
country in which he was to carry on his operations, with full 
particulars concerning them, adds that some even went so fu* 
as to have them “ not merely written down but painted,” so as 
to exhibit them at once to the eye.’ It must be added that 
the Tabula differs from the mere itineraries, and approximates 
to the character of a map, iitasmuch as it exhibits, though in 
a rude way, the chains of mountains and the courses of the 
principal rivers, even where these have no direct connection 
with the routes delineated.’ Imperfect as is the document in 
question, it is valuable for comparison with the other itineraries, 
as being certainly an independent compilation, so that the 
same errors and conniptions are not likely to be common to 
the two. 

§ 16. Another document of the highest value in respect 
to the internal arrangements and administration of the Boman 
Empire — the Notitia Dionitatuh — requires also. a passing 
notice in this place, though it can hardly be said to contribute 
anything to geographical knowledge in the true s^nse of the 
word. But it contains a review of the provinces of the empire, 
as they existed at the time when it was drawn up, after the 
subdivision of them which had taken place under Diocletian 
and Constantine, of the details of which we have no informa- 


* ** Primam itineiaria omnium regi- 

onum in quibua bellum geritur plen- 
iasime debet habere persoripta ; iia ut 
loconim interyalla, non solum passuum 
Dumero, sed etiam yiarum qualitates 
perdiscat; compendia, diverticula,* 
montes, flumina, ad fldem desoripta, 
consideret ; utique adeo ut sollertiores 
duces itinera provinciarum in quibus 
necessitas gereoatur, non tantum adno- 
tata, sed etiain picta, habuisse flrmen- 
tur; ut non aolum consilio mentis, acd 


aspectu ooulomm, viam profectnri eli- 
gerent.” Yegetius de SeMUitarif iii. 6. 

* The existing copy was made by a 
monk of Colmar in 1265 ; and probably 
the corruptions of the names, which 
appear for the most part in very bar- 
barous and distorted forms, proem to 
a great extent from the carelessness 
and ignorance of this transcriber. The 
ori^nal from which it was derived is 
assigned by Manncrt to the third cen- 
tury. 
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tion from other sources. Unfortunately this is not given in 
such a form as to define their boundaries, of which we are 
therefore left in ignorance, unless able to supply the de- 
ficiency from other sources:” and though numerous stations 
of troops are mentioned, in all the frontier provinces, these are 
inserted without any indication of their geographical position 
or relations, and we are left wholly without any means of 
identifying them, except when they are found also in the 
Itineraries. It may therefore be fairly said that we derive no 
geographical, or even topographical, information from this 
source, except where we could do without it. Almost the 
only exception occurs in the description of Britain, where the 
stations of the military force along the line of the Wall are 
given in order, from east to west, beginning from Segedunum 
(Wallsend) and proceeding westwards, and from the compara- 
tively perfect state of the remains, they can be identified with 
little difficulty along the greater part of the line.” But even 
here as one proceeds westward it becomes impossible to recog- 
nize the sites, and the fact that so important a town as Lugu- 
vallium (Carlisle) is not mentioned, though situated almost 
close to the wall, sufficiently shows that the places enume- 
rated are mere military posts or forts. This is probably the 

* A good instance of this is supplied wrote under Valens, but in a manner 

by the case of Britain, which, as we that conveys no further information 
learn from the Notitia, was at this time (Sex. Buf. 3pU. 0 . 6). 
divided into five provinces : Maxima * They are here enumerated as ** per 
Cmsariensis, Valentia, Britannia Pri- lineam Yalli," and may therefore be 
ma, Britannia Secunda, and Flavia fairly assumed to be given in the order 
CsBsariensis (Abttt. Oceut. 0 . 2:n. But, of sequence {NoUt. Occident, c. 38), 
as has been already observed, we do On the other nand the list (iu 0 . 25) of 
not know the distribution and bound- the Roman forts along the ** Littus 
aries of these provinces, though they Saxonicum per Britanuiam" is cer- 
ate often given. They are in fact found tainly not given in atw geograDliiodl 
in all the modern maps of Roman order. Here we find Dubris (Dover) 
Britain. Valentia, as we learn from and Lemannus (Lymne), followed by 
Ammianus (xxviii. 3, S 7), was the Branodunum (Brancastcr) and Garia- 
province newlv acquir^ bv Theodosius, nouum (Burgh Castle), both in Norfolk, 
and must probably have been situated after which again come Regulbium 
north of the Wall of Hadrian ; but the (Beculver), and Rutupis (Richborough) 
others are uncertain, and the limits in Kent Here all the names can be 
assi^ed them on our ordinary maps are identified upon reasonable grounds; 
wholly conjectural. Their names are were it otherwise the irregulnrity of 
nlso round in the brief review of tho their occurrence would wholly baffle 
Romsn provinces by Sextus Rufus, who conjecture. 
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case elsewhere, and serves in great measure to account for 
the fact that so large a proportion of the names found in 
the Notitia cannot be recognized either in Ptolemy or the 
Itineraries. 

§ 17. It remains only to notice two other works, which, 
though in point of date they belong to media3val, rather than 
to ancient, geography, are so closely connected with some of 
those which we have been last considering, that they deserve 
a passing mention, before we close the list of the wretched 
compilations that served to keep alive some trace of geo- 
graphical knowledge at the close of the Homan Empire. 
One of these is the composition of a monk of Ravenna, 
apparently in the seventh century,'^ and contains an introduc- 
tion to the cosmography and geography of the world : but is 
in fact occupied almost wholly with long lists of names, which 
the compiler professes to have derived from the works of pre- 
vious “ philosophers,” many of whom he cites by name ;* but 
even a cursory examination is sufficient to show that they are 
in fact taken from a map or tabular itinerary, analogous to, 
but not identical with, the existing Tabula Peutingeriana.^ 
The only interest of this little work consists in the comparison 
of the names here given with those found in the Tabula, both 
being often equally corrupt, but aj)parently not derived the 
one from the other. It is however so obviously based upon 


^ This tract is commonly cited as the 
“ Anonymous Geographer of Kavenna." 
It was published by Gronovius in the 
Appendix to liis edition of Fomponius 
Mela (8 VO. Lugd. Bat. 1722), and has 
been recently published for the first 
time in a critical form by MM. Parthey 
and Finder (8vo. Berolin. 1860). 

* Among these are found the well- 
known names of Orosius and Jordanes 
(or Jornandcs) ; but one of the autho- 
rities whom he cites the most frequently 
is one Gastorius, of whom nothing is 
known from any other source. His 
lists of the cities of Asia especially are 
expressly stated to be derived from this 
authority. He [)rofesses, however, to 
havo also consulted some ‘‘Gothic*' 


writers ; and it was doubtless from this 
source that he derived sucli territorial 
names as *‘Fraiicia*’ and Burgundia, 
and tlie name of the Dani, wliom ho 
repeatedly associates with the Saxoncs. 

® Thus we find him not only always 
following in his enumeration the lines 
given in the Tabula or otlior itineraries, 
but including in his list of the “ civi- 
tates ” of Italy and Gaul such mero 
stations or “ mutatioiics ” (as they aro 
correctly termed in the Jerusalem Itine- 
rary), as “ Taberna frigida,” “ Ad no- 
vas," “In Alpo Maritima,* &c. For 
the routes leading direct from Romo, 
such as the Via Salaria, Via Aurelia, 
&c., ho Ijiinself tells us that this was 
the method he followed. 
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some earlier authority of this description as to belong to the 
same class with the Itineraries and other works on ancient 
geography ; and has hardly any connection with that of the 
middle ages. 

§ 18. The other work above referred to is of still later date, 
being the composition of an Irish monk of the name of Dicuil, 
and dating, as its recent editor has shown, from the early part 
of the ninth century, probably about 825.^ It is, as might bo 
expected, based almost entirely upon previously existing 
authorities, especially Pliny and Solinus, and as the passages 
cited from these autliors are always copied verhatiniy it is 
not without value for the correction of tlieir text.^ At the 
same time he introduces passages from other authors, also 
verbally extracted : especially from the Periegesis of Prisci- 
aiius and a Cosmographia which is evidently the same as that 
still extant under the name of Julius iEthiciis.® But besides 
these sources he professes to give us the results of a measure- 
ment of the whole world, made by order of the emperor Theo- 
dosius II. (who reigned from a.d. 408 to 450) and which ho 
compares in regard to each country with the numbers given 
by Pliny. This appears to have been indeed tlie principal 
object of his little treatise, which he entitles “ l)e Mensura 
Orbis Tcrra3 and to which he appended the extracts from 
Solinus and other authors in the nature of notes. In one 
instance only does he give us independent information of his 
own, and supplies a curious and interesting notice. Aft(ir 
citing from Solinus his brief description of Thule, Dicuil adds 
that ‘‘thirty years before, he had heard from certain clerks 
(probably monks like himself), who had resided in the island 
from the Calends of February to those of August, that not 
only at the summer solstice, but for some days at that period, 

* The little work in question was by M. Parthey (Berlin, 1870). 
first publiijhed by M. Walckenaer in ^ Seo tlio remarks of M. Mommsen 
1807} and again by M. Letronno in in tho preface to his edition of Solinus, 
1814, with a valuable introductory dis- p. 79. 

sertntion and commentary. The text ® See the preface by Parthey, p. 10. 
has also been more recently reprinted 
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in the evening when the sun sets, it seems as it were to hide 
itself behind a little hill : so that there is no darkness even 
during this short time, and people can follow their ordinary 
occupations as if the sun were shining. They added that if 
they had been on the summit of a mountain perhaps the sun 
would never have been hidden from them.”^ This description 
so precisely agrees with the phenomena that would be really 
observed in a place just without the Arctic Circle, as to leave 
no reasonable doubt of its authenticity, and that the island 
visited by the monks was in this instance really Iceland. The 
probability of this is confirmed by another passage imme- 
diately following, which may with equal assurance be referred 
to the Faroe Islands.® There seems no doubt therefore that in 
this case the adventurous monks had extended the boundaries 
of geographical knowledge beyond the farthest limit it had 
attained under either the Greeks or Romans. 


* Dicuil de Menaura Orhia, o. 7, § 2, 
p. 38 of Letronne’s edition. The illus- 
tration he gives of the degree of light 
that remained during the absence of 

the sun» is singularly naive. * ** Ita ut 
nihil tenobrarum in minimo spatio ipso 
flat; sed quicquid liomo operari volucrit, 
vel pediculoa de camiaia ahatrahere, 
tanquam in prsesentia solis potest." 


* They are described as a group of 
small islands, separated by narrow 
straits, which could be reached from 
the northern islands of Britain in a 
voyage of two days and two nights, 
with full sails and a favouring wind. 
Ibid. ^ 3. This statement clearly ex- 
cludes the idea that the Shetknds 
could be meant. 
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NOTE A, p. 688. 

VOYAGE OF HIMILCO. 

This passage has attracted so much attention that it is desirable 
to quote it at full. After the mention of Ireland and Albion, the 
author adds : 

Tartessiisque in terminos CEstrymnidum 
Negotiandi mos ernt : Carthaginis 
Etiam coloni, ot vulgus inter Herculia 
Agitans columnas haac adibant soquora : 

Quo) Himilco Poaiius mensibus vix quatiior, 

Ut ipse semet re probasse rettulit 
Enavigantem, posse transmitti adscrit. 

Sic nulla late flabra* propellunt ratem, 

Sic segnis biiiuor iequoris pigri stupet. 

Adjicit ct illud, plurimum inter gurgites 
Extare fucum, et saepe virgiilti vice 
Betincrc puppim : dicit hie nihilominus 
Non in profundum terga demitti marls, 

Piirvoquc aquarum vix supertexi solum ; 

Obire semper hue et hue ponti feras, 

Navigia Icnta ct lauguide repentia 
luternatarc belliias. 

vv. 113-129. 

The notion of the quantities of sea- weed has led some writers 
(including Dr. Latham in the article Buitannic^e InsuLjE in Dr. 
Smith’s Diet, of Geography) to suppose that the sea of Sargasso was 
meant, and oven that there was “ a confusion of attributes ” between 
the Sc illy Islands and the Azores ! But all the other statements are 
utterly opposed to the supposition of a voyage in the open ocean : 
and again in a second passage (see 402-412) where he repeats the 
same account, he dwells especially upon the shallowness of the 
sea. Had we possessed the narrative of Himilco in an authentic 
form, we should probably have been able, as in the case of Hanno, 
to arrive at a reasonable conclusion as to what he actually saw and 
described : but it is idle to examine closely the language of such 
a writer as Avienus. 


NOTE B, p. 693. 

THE COSMOGRAPHY OP ^THlCUS. 

By a strange coincidence these wretched compilations, which had 
remained almost unnoticed since they were inserted by Gronovius 
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as an Appendix to his edition of Pomponius Mela in 1722, have 
been made the subject in very recent times of an amount of literary 
discussion and investigation far beyond their merits. (The com- 
plicated literary questions connected with their origin, date, and 
authorship have been subjected to an elaborate investigation : first, 
by M. D’Avezao in his work entitled Ethicua et lea Ouvragea Coamo- 
graphiquea intituUa de ce nom,^ 4to., Paris, 1852 ; next by Dr. K. 
Pertz, De Coamographia Ethid Ltbri trea, 8vo., Berolin. 1853, and 
lastly by M. H. Wuttke, Coamographia Aethici latrici ab Hieronymo 
ex Orcaco in Laiinum breviarium redacta^ 8vo., Lipsjas, 1854.) The 
result appears to be that the treatise, if such it can be called, 
ascribed to Julius Honorius, is the older of the two; and that 
bearing the n&me of ^thicus is copied from it, but with additions 
from other sources. Considered from a geographical point of view 
they are wholly without value, and their only interest arises from 
their having been (as appears from the vast number of MSS. of 
them still extant) a popular source of instruction during the 
middle ages. It would seem that the dry lists of names which 
they contain were intended to accompany a globe, or map of the 
world, and to be used by teachers or lecturers in expounding its 
contents to their audience. But in their present state they are not 
only hopelessly corrupt, but many of the names altogether unknown, 
and those that can be recognized jumbled together in the most 
hopeless confusion. The arrangement, or attempt at arrangement, 
is wholly different from anything that we find in earlier authors, 
and curiously enough, is wholly independent of the- customary 
division into the three continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
The author in each case begins with assuming a division of the 
ocean into four parts, and then describes each of these parts as 
having certain seas dependent upon or included in it. Thus the 
Western Ocean contains the Sea of Gades, the Sea of the Orcades, 
the Sea of Thyle, the Britannic Sea, the Tyrrhenian Sea, and the 
Adriatic; while, strange to say, the Mmotis, Bosphorus, Pontus, 
Propontis, Hellespont, ^gean and Ionian Seas, as well as the 
Caspian, are included in the dependencies of the Northern Ocean 1 
Then follows in each case a list of the islands, mountains, pro- 
vinces, and chief towns of the regions adjacent to these divisions, 
but without any attempt to arrange them in geographical order, or 
even to distribute the cities according to the countries to which they 
belong. It would be difficult indeed to convey to any one that 
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has not seen the original, an idea of the utter confusion into which 
the whole subject is thrown. 

It is difficult to believe that the work of Julius Honorius, which 
is mentioned with commendation by such a writer as Cassiodorus 
(1. c.) can have been the meagre and miserable abridgement which 
we possess under that name : the more so as he appears to re- 
commend it for purposes of instruction together with a map of 
Dionysius (pinacem Dionysii) with which, if Dionysius Periegetes 
is meant, it could have nothing in common. Whatever may be 
the date of the original work, it appears to me impossible that 
the extant abridgements can be older than the sixth or seventh 
century. 

Wholly distinct from the preceding, though often confounded 
with it, is a strange composition published for the first time by 
M. D’Avezac, and again by Wuttke, under the title of “ Cosmo- 
graphia Aethici Istrici,” which professes to have been translated 
by a certain “Hieronymus Presbyter” from a Greek original. It 
is written in extremely barbarous Latin, and its contents are for 
the most part utterly absurd ; but its geographical statements, if 
such they can be called, would seem clearly to refer it to a period 
not earlier than the seventh centuiy. How M. Wuttke can attach 
any value to such a production, and believe in the alleged travels 
of the supposed philosopher Aethicus (including a voyage to Thule, 
a visit to the Gryphm on the Northern Ocean, and a journey to 
the Ganges in quest of Noah’s Ark !), is to me quite incomprehen- 
sible ; still more that he should ascribe the translation by “ the 
Presbyter Hieronymus ” to the great ecclesiastical writer of that 
name. If there ever was any Greek original, which may well be 
doubted, it would seem to have been a fictitious account of the 
alleged travels of a philosopher (something like those of Apollonius 
of Tyana, but adapted to Christian times) from which the existing 
abstract was derived by an extremely ignorant and illiterate monk. 
But the prominent position given to the Turks (Turchi) in Asia, 
which could hardly bo due to the translator or epitomizer, is alone 
sufficient to assign it to a very late date. Such as it is, however, 
it appears to have been much read in the middle ages, and is 
therefore not without literary interest. 
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NOTE 0, p. 693. 

MEASUBEMENT OF ROMAN EMPIRE. 

^^Itaque Julius Caesar, bisseztilis rationis inventor, divinis 
humanisque rebus singulaiiter instructus, cum consulatus sui fasces 
erigeret, senatus consulto consult omnem orbem jam Bomani 
nominis admetiri per prudentissimos viros et omni philosophise 
munere decoratos. Ergo a Julio Gsesare et M. Antonio Coss. orbis 
ten-arum metiri coepit, id est, a consulatu suprasciipti usque ad 
coDSulatum August! tertium et Grass! annis xxi mensibus v diebus 
ix Zenodoxo ompis oriens dimensus est, sicut inferius demonstratur. 
A consulatu item Julii Csesaris et M. Antonii usque in consulatum 
August! decimum annis xxix mensibus vii! diebus x a Theodoto 
septentrionalis pars dimensa, ut evidenter ostenditur. A consulatu 
similiter J. Csesaris usque in consulatum Batumi et Ginnse a 
Polyclito meridiana pars dimensa est, annis xxxii menso i diebus x 
sicut definita monstratur. Ac sic omnis orbis terrae intra annos 
xxxii a dimensoribus peragratus est, et de omni ejus continontia 
perlatum est ad Senatum.” 

I have given this passage at length, because its circumstantial 
and detailed character is such as not only to exclude altogether 
the supposition that it is the composition of the author in whose 
tract we find it, but to render it prima facie probable that it is 
derived originally from an authentic, and even from « an official, 
source. There is indeed some confusion in the dates of the consul- 
ships, but not more than might easily arise from the repeated 
copying of a statement of this character. The circumstance that is 
wholly inexplicable is that no notice of such an important operation 
should be found in Pliny, who even where he is discussing the 
authority of Agrippa — sanctioned, as he expressly adds, by Augustus 
himself— in regard to the dimensions of Spain, affords no hint of its 
being based upon any such systematic measurement, a fact of 
which, having been himself procurator in Spain, he coiild hardly 
have been ignorant had it actually taken place. 
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Aba, mt., ii. 408 

Abahis, island, mentioned by Py- 
theas, i. 596, 602, ii. 26, 401 
Abii, i. 46, ii. 598. 

Abilene, ii. 160 

Abnoba, mt, ii. 495, 589, 684; con- 
tains the source of the Danube, 684 
Aboras, or Ghaboras, river, ii. 649 
Abydos, ii. 326 
Abydus, i. 99 
Abyla, mt., ii. 358 

Abyssinia, i. 587 ; unknown to Era- 
tosthenes, 651 
Acampsis, river, ii. 511 
Acannse, ii. 449 
Acarnania, ii. 267 
Aces of Herodotus, i. 247, 248 
Acesines, or Chenab, river, i. 444, 502 
Achsai, the, ii. 89, 279 
Achaia, ii. 154 
Acilisene, ii. 288 
Acra, i. 319 
Acrae, colony of, i. 92 
Acridophagi, the, ii. 54 
Acroceraunian promontory, ii, 269, 
595 

Act6, use of the term by Herodotus, 
i. 207 

Aden, i. 582, 583; not noticed by 
Pliny, ii. 424 
Adiabene, ii. 505, 648 
Adrapsa, or Drap^a, i. 427 | 

Adriatic, described by Scylax, i. 
387 ; and by Polybius, ii. 26 ; 
Greek colonies in, 93, 387; tides 
of the, ii. 255; exaggerated ideas 
of its length, ii. 26 
Aduas (Adda), ii. 252 note 
Aduatuci, ii. 114, 135 
Adiilas, Mons, known to Strabo, ii. 
252 ; mentioned by Avienus, 684 


AduHs, ii. 428, 446, 447 

, monument of, i. 586, 609 

ASa, the island of Circe, i. 57, 78 
^dui, the, ii. 44, 110, 112, 122 
^etes, brother of Circe, i. 20, 57 ; a 
purely mythical being, 20; sub- 
sequently connected with Colchis, 
ih. 

^gean Sea, islands of, i. 89, 271 ; the 
northern coasts of, ii. 399 
iEgialos, the Great and Little, ii. 
452 

^gina, island, i. 110 ; first coinage of 
money, 111 
ASgium, ii. 268 
ACgon, river, i. 401 
iElana on the Hed Sea, ii. 507 
.lElanitic gulf (Akabah), ii. 427 
AClius Gallus, expedition to Arabia 
Felix, ii. 167, 179, 180, 204, 320, 
323 

Almodse, the, ii. 404 
iEnianes, tlie, ii. 267 
Alolian Islands, volcanic pheno- 
mena, ii. 258, 397 
Alolians, the, i. 382 
ASolus, his island, i. 55 ; gave name to 
the iEolian Islands, 56 ; the attri- 
bution erroneous, 39, 56 
AUschylus, the wanderings of lo in 
the Prometheus Vinctus, i. 149; 
his vague and fabulous description, 
150, 151 
iEstyans, ii. 500 
^thalia, island (Elba), i. 604 
iEthicus, cosmography of, ii. 701, 703 
iEthiopians, the, i. 48, 72 
iEtna, mt., ii. 257 ; described by 
Strabo, 259 ; by Pliny, 397 
Aeto, hill of, supposed ancient site of 
the royal city of Ulysses, i. 84 

2 z 2 
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.^tolia, ii. 267 
Afium Kara Hissar, i. 345 
Africa, erroneous notions of Herodo- 
tus, i. 163; circumnavigation by 
Neclio, 289 ; attempted by Satas- 
pes, 297 ; opinions of modem 
writers, 317 ; account of, by Strabo, 
ii. 321 ; described by Mela, 367 ; 
Ptolemy’s information concerning, 
611 

, coast of, little known to Pliny, 

ii. 429 

, north coast, false conceptions 

of, i. 630 

, western coast, according to 

Polybius, ii. 40 

, Roman province of, ii 168 

Aoathabciiideb, i. 581, 582, 608; 
account of the Ethiopian tribes, ii. 
53, 54; the wild animals, 55; no 
mention of gold, ih . ; on the inun- 
dation of the Nile, 60 
Agatbemerus, measurement of dis- 
tances, ii. 64, 65, 67 note; his 
Periplus, 667 
Agathodaemon, ii. 578 
Agathyrsi, the, i. 191, 381 
Agedincum (Sens), ii, 125 
Aghovar, mt., ii. 439 
Agisymba, ii. 523, 524, 556, 671, 
612, 625 

Agrasans, the, ii. 426 
Agri Decumates, ii. 194, 653 
Agbicola, his wars in Britain, ii. 342, 
490, 492, 580 ; his line of forts, 490, 
513 ; life by Tacitus, 492 
Agrippa, his four great lines of road, 
ii. 142 ; his map, 177 
Agyllaeans, the, i. 158 
Ainsworth, Mr., cited, i. 352, 361 ; 

on the site of Pylas, 367 
Aji, river, ii. 133 

Akka, a race of dwarfs in the interior 
of Africa, i. 48 note 
Alani, the, i. 216, ii. 591, 598, 682 ; 
first definite mention by Dionysius, 
486, 646 

Alauni, the, ii. 591 
Albanians, the, ii. 88, 280 
Albion, i. 398, ii. 404, 687 
Albis (Elbe), ii. 188, 189, 403, 495, 
588 ; the limit of the Roman con- 
quests, 193, 494 


Alcaeus, the poet, visit to Egypt, i. 
118 

Alemanni, ii. 496, 502, 646 
Aleria, ii. 396 
Alcsia, ii. 125 

Alexander the Great, his expedi- 
tion, i. 407 ; campaigns in Europe, 
408 ; battle at the Granicus, 411 ; 
at the foot of Mt. Taurus, 413 ; 
battle of Issus, 414 ; at the oracle 
of Ammon, 415 ; battle of Arbela, 
417; halts for the winter in the 
valley of Cabul, 426 ; crosses the 
Hindoo Koosh, 428 ; advances to 
the laxartes, 429; operations in 
India, 438 ; crosses the Indus, 443 ; 
descends the river, 447 ; his march 
through Gedrosia, 454; returns to 
Babylon, 459 ; death, 463 ; cities 
founded by him, 464 
Alexander, Port of (Kurrachce), i. 
528, 546 

Alexandria in Egypt, founded by 
Alexander, i. 415 ; its commercial 
prosperity, 576 ; position as fixed 
by Eratosthenes, 621 ; its true 
latitude, 623; no mention of its 
population by Strabo, ii. 325 

to Rhodes, distance, i. 665 

in Arachosia, i. 464, ii. 164 

in Aria, i. 464, 485 

ad Caucasum, i, 464 ; site of, 490 

Eschate, or Ultima, i. 464 

ad Issum, i. 464 ' 

in Margiank, i. 465 

Opiane, i. 142 

Troas, i. 464 

Aliso, ii. 188, 192, 206 
Allobroges, the, ii. 44, 109 
Alpheius, river, ii. 270 
Alpine tribes, ii. 199; subjugation 
of, under Augustus, 251 
Alps, the, unknown in time of Hero- 
dotus, i. 30, 168; described by 
Polybius, ii. 21, and by Strabo, 
251 ; passes of the, 22 ; height, 23, 
253. 

Altinum, ii. 255 
Aluta, river, ii. 505 
Amanus, ii. 287 

Aniasia, birthplace of Strabo, ii. 209, 
297 

Amber, i. 13; beads found at My- 
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cenae, ih, note ; account of, by 
Pytheas, 596 ; brought by JuHanus 
I'rom the Northern tsea, ii. 344 
Ambiani, ii. 114, 135, 247 
Ambracia, i. 108 
Ambrones, ii. 110 
Amida, ii. 104 

Amisia (Ems), river, ii. 187, 259, 403, 
588 

Amisus, i. 100, ii. 296, 305 ; siege of, 
85 

Ammianus Marccllinus, his history, 
ii. 679 ; its geographical outlines, 

Ammon, Oracle of, i. 268, 415, 469; 
visit of Alexander to, 415, 409 

, Oasis of, i. 277, 415, 470, ii. 

333 

— , Temple of, i. 415 
Ammonians, the, i. 268, 273, 469 
Anmitse, the, ii. 487 
Ampcliisia, promontory, ii. 358 
Amphipolis, ii. 8 
Ampsaga, river, ii. 170 
Anabasis of Xenophon, probable mode 
of its composition, i. 343, 359 
Anactorium, i. 108 
Anamis, river, i. 536 
Anas (Guadiana), river, ii. 20, 240 
Anatolia, i. 232 
Anaxagoras, i. 124 
Anaximander, i. 122 ; his map of the 
earth’s surface, ih. 145 ; invention 
of the gnomon, 122; first intro- 
duced the use of maps, 618, ii. 220 
Anaximenes, i. 123 
Ancalites, ii. 139 
Anchialus, i. 413 

Ancona, i. 387, 404, ii. 25, 26, 254 
Ancyra, i. 413 
Andes, ii. 115 

Androphagi, the, i, 192, 381 
Andros, island, i. 113 
Androsthenes, explores the Pei*sian 
Gulf, i. 462 
Angli, ii. 498 
Angrivarii, ii. 193, 497 
Antcmna), ii. 395 
Antiehthones, the, ii. 353, 357 
Antigonus, i. 552, 555 
Anti-Lebanon, ii. 407 
Antimeiiidas, in the army of tlic king 
of Babylon, i. 118 


Antioch, ii. 649, 690 
Autiochia, ii. 299 
Antiochus L, i. 553, 555 

the Great, his cami)aign in 

Upper Asia, i. 572 ; cxix^dition to 
India, ii. 30 

of Syracuse, i. 337 ; his men- 
tion of Home, 338 
Anti-Taurus, chain, ii. 157, 287 
Antoninus, Itinerary of, ii. 694 
Pius, ii. 513 

Antony, M., his war against the Par- 
thians, ii. 132 

Ants, Indian, strange story concern- 
ing them by Herodotus, i. 229, 
257 ; repeated by Megasthenes, 
229, 566 

Aornus, rock-fortress, i. 440, 496 
Aorsi, ii. 278, 598 
Aoiis, river, ii. 31 
Apamea, ii. 298, 317, 345 
Apcliotes, i. 589, 610, 611 
Apennines, the, described by Strabo, 
ii. 254 ; by Pliny, 393 
Apocopai, the little and great, ii. 452 
Apollo, the Delian, hymn to, i. 89 

, the Pythian, hymn to, i. 89 

Apollodorus of Artemita, i. 571, ii. 
48, 162 

Apollodotus, king of Bactria, i. 571 
Apollonia, i. 93, 100, 410 ; ii. 8, 25, 
91 

Apollonius Hhodius, his jwem on tljo 
Argonautic Voyage, i. 21, 23 ; his 
view of their route in returning, 23 
Apologus, ii. 461 
Appian Way, the, ii. 256 
Apsanis, river, ii. 511 
Apulia, ii. 256 

Apulunj, its gold-mines, ii. 504, 516 
Aqme Sextiai (Aix), ii. 44, 109, 111 
Aquileia, ii. 145, 690 
Aqnitania, use of word by Ca'sar, ii. 

117 ; as a Homan province, 142 
Aquitanians, the, ii. 123, 124, 248, 
391, 392 

Arabah, Cape, i. 632 
Arabia, account of, by Herodotus, i. 
218 ; called by him the most 
southerly of all countries, 219 ; its 
spices, ih, ; described by Eratos- 
thenes, 648; Mela’s account of, 
ii. 366 ; described by Pliny, 423 ; 
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by Ptolemy, 608; independent of 
the Roman Empire, 167 ; expedi- 
tion of .^lius Gallus into, 179, 
204 

Arabia, Roman province of, ii. 506 

Deserta, ii. 426 

Kudaemon, ii. 456 

Felix, origin of the name, ii. 58 ; 

Pliny’s use of the term, 426 

, port of, i. 582 

, town, destruction of, 478. 

Petrasa, ii. 167 

Arabian Gulf (the Red Sea), de- 
scribed by Herodotus, i. 219, 220 ; 
its tides, 221 

— peninsula, described by Strabo, 
ii. 319 ; by Pliny, 427 
Arabies, the, an Indian tribe, i. 529 
Arabis, river, i. 455, 528 
Arabitee, the, i. 454, 455 
Arachosia, i. 239, 424, 426, 654, ii. 

310 ; climate, i. 489 
Aragus, river, ii. 282 
Aral, Sea of, unknown to the ancients, 
i. 574, 641 

Arar (Sadne), river, ii. 112, 246, 391, 
392 587 

Asaxes, i. 141, 161, 434, ii. 133, 282 ; 
confused ideas of Herodotus con- 
cerning it, i. 223 ; confounded with 
the laxartes, tA, with the Volga, 
225 

of Xenophon, identical with 

the Chaboras, 347 

Arbela, battle of, i. 417, 472 ; eclipse 
in connection with, 417 
Arbis, ii. 575 
Arcadia, plains of, ii. 267 
Archias, i. 461 

Archimedes, his statement of dimen- 
sions of the earth, i. 620 
Arctic Circle, the term, how used by 
the Greeks, ii. 227 note^ 228 
Ardoch, ii. 514 
Arduenna Silva, ii. 124 
Arolas, ii. 690 
Arecomici, the, ii. 44 
Arcthusa, lake, ii. 409 
Argseus, mt., ii. 293 
Argalic gulf, ii. 534 
Argalus (Point Calymere), ii. 473, 
474 

Argantc, i. 142 


Argentarius, Mons, ii. 691 
Argestes, i. 589, 610, 611 
Argippsei, the, i. 197, 198 
Argo, the ship, i. 19, 21, 24, 79 ' 
Argonautica of Orpheus, its probable 
date, i. 28 

Argonauts, Voyage of the, known to 
Homer, i. 19 ; not at first connected 
with Colchis, 20 ; various theories 
concerning their return, 21 ; two 
sets of legends in connection with 
them, 24 ; writers on the subject, 
25 

Argos, ii. 266 

Arguin, island, i. 323, 331, 652 ; erro- 
neously identified with Cerne, 323 
Argyrd, or the Silver Island, ii. 364, 
474, 608 

Argyrus, Mons, the Silver Mountains, 
i. 401 

Aria, i. 239, 423, 654 
Ariace, ii. 464, 465 
Ariana, i. 570, ii. 310 
Arians, the, ii. 284, 285 
Ariaspas, i. 426 
Arimaspea, i. 90, 102 
Arimaspians, the, i. 102, 199 
Ariminum, ii. 254 
Ariovistus, ii. 110, 113, 129 
Aristagoras, his bronze map of the 
world, i. 249 

Aristeas, i. 90, 102, 141, 199 
Aristotle, i. 395 ; his opinion of the 
earth, 395 ; habitable world, 397 ; 
on the rivers of Asia, 399 ; imper- 
fect knowledge of Africa, 401 ; his 
view of the Caspian Sea, 401; 
statement of circumference of earth, 
545 ; his supposed stadium, 546 ; 
division of the winds, 610 ; dimen- 
sions of the earth, 620; on the 
Palus Masotis, ii. 29 noU 
Armenia, ii. 85, 87, 161, 505, 506 ; 
table-land of, i. 343 ; its severe 
climate, 352 ; traversed by the 
army under Xenophon, ih , ; descent 
through, to Trebizond, 375 ; wars 
of the Romans in, ii. 86, 132, 346 ; 
described by Strabo, 287 ; by Pliny, 
410 

Minor, ii. 83, 157, 295 

Armenians, the, i. 241 
Armoricau ix^ninsula, the, ii. 235 
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Armoricans, the, ii. 116, 124, 392 
Arno, river, ii. 394 
Aromata Cape (Guardafui), ii. 448, 
449, 451, 651 
Arosis, river, i. 539. 

Aroteres, the, i. 381 
Abrian (Flavius Arrianiis), i. 225, 
240; his value as a historian of 
Alexander, 494; cited in respect 
to the campaigns of Alexander, 
Chap. XU. jfassim ; his account of 
the voyai^e of Nearchus, 625 ; of 
India, 556; his Periplus of the 
Euxine, ii. 510 

Arsanias, river, ii. 86, 105, 408 
Arsenc (Van),lake, ii. 289; or Tho- 
pitis, 290 

Arsinarium, promontory, ii. 629, 630, 
631, 632 

Arsinoe, ii. 56, 324 ; city of, i. 677 ; 

another city of the name, 579 
Artabri, ii. 241, 244, 359 
Artabrum, promontory, ii. 390 
Artacoana, i. 423, 485 
Artaxata, ii. 86, 88, 134; destroyed 
by Corbulo, 346 
Artemi ta, ii. 163 

Abtemidorus, i. 581 ; his geo- 
graphical treatise, ii. 61 ; Periplus 
of the Kcd Sea, 63 ; of the Medi- 
terranean and the Euxine, 64; 
computation of distances, 64-^7 
Arverni, ii. 21, 44, 110, 122 
Asabon, mt., ii. 460 
Asana, river, ii. 433 
Asbystse, the, i. 282 
Asca, ii. 180 
Asciburgius, mt., ii. 689 
Ashtola, island, i. 532, 547 
Asia, extent of, according to Hero- 
dotus, i. 163 ; geographical struc- 
ture of, according to Erastosthenes, 
241 ; described by Strabo, ii. 276 

, Homan province of, ii. 155 

Minor, i. 652 ; the name un- 
known to ancient geographers, 

i. 232 note ; first used by Orosius, 

ii. 692 ; peninsula of, i. 232 ; breadth, 
233 ; division into satrapies, 236 ; 
described by Pliny, ii. 406 

, Upper, under Seleucus, i. 554 ; 

campaign of Antiochus the Great, 
572 


Asii, ii. 285 
Asik, ii. 459 
Aspasians, the, i. 442 
Aspendus, i. 411, ii. 298 
Asphaltites, lake (Dead Sea), ii. 
407 

Assaceni, the, i. 442 
Assyria, ruined cities of, i. 374; 
Homan province of, ii. 505, 506 ; 
described by Strabo, 315 
Astaboras (Atbara), i.584, ii. 53, 347, 
612, 614 

Astapus, i. 584, ii. 436, 612, 613 
Astasobas, i. 584 
Astobores, river, ii. 430 
Astosapes, river, ii. 430 
Astronomical changes, sup|)used, i. 

518 ; phenomena at Thule, 013 
Astiires, ii. 141, 240 
Asturians, the, ii. 45 
Astyres, the, ii. 359 
Atabyrius, height of, i. 617 
Atarantes, mentioned by Herodotus, 
i. 279. 

Atbara, river, i. 578 
Aternus, river, i. 594 
Athens, its subordinate commercial 
and maritime position, i. 114; on 
eame parallel with Khodes, 029 ; 
false reading of the name in Strabo, 
630 ; parallel through, 629 
Athrulla, ii. 180 

Allan tes, i. 279, 280 ; of Herodotus, 
310 

Atlantic Ocean, name unknown to 
Herodotus, i. 221 ; voyage of Him- 
ilco in, 403 ; its vast extent, 627 
Atlantis, island, of Plato, i, 402 
Atlas, mt., i. 279, 280, ii. 170, 330, 
657, 678 

, pillars in the charge of, i. 33 ; 

supports the heavens, 86 
Atrebates, ii. 135 
Atropatene, ii. 132, 161, 291 
Attacori, the, ii. 414 
Attacotti, ii. 654, 681 
Attock, i. 440 
Attrek, river, ii. 163 
Atur (Adour), river, ii. 686 
Aturia, ii. 315 

Aturrus (Adour), river, ii. 690 
Aualitic Gulf, ii. 447, 448 
Augila, i. 278, ii. 435 
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Augila, oasis of, ii. 333 
Augusta Priutoria (Aosta), ii. 146 

, Vindelicorum (Augsburg), ii. 

144 

Augustodiinum, ii. 126 
Aulerci, ii. 115 
Auschisse, 1. 282 
Auseans, i. 284 

Aiisonius, the ‘ Mosella ’ of, ii. 689 
Autololcs, the, ii. 202, 433 
Automata, ii. 332, 333 
Automoli of Herodotus, i. 2G6 ; on the 
Upper Nile, ib , ; their native name 
Asmach, ih,\ the same with the 
Sembrita), 302. 

Auxunia (Axum), ii. 429, 446, 447, 
614 

Ava, coast of, ii. 604 
Avaricum (Bourges), ii. 125 
Avienus, his Description of the World, 
ii. 683 ; other works, 685 
Axona (Aisiie), river, ii. 114, 121 
Azania, coast of, ii. 452, 603 
Azov, sea of, ii. 152. 

Babba, ii. 433 

Bab-e I -Mandeb, straits, not described 
by Strabo, ii. 320 
Babylon, ii. 316 
Babylonia, ii. 7 
Bacare, river, ii. 467 
Bacchiada;, the, i. 107 
Baceiiis, Silva, ii. 121, 130 
Bactra, or Zariaspe, i. 428, 430 
Bactbia, satrapy of, i. 241 ; Greek 
kingdoms in, 569 ; date of inde- 
pendence, ih , ; of their destruction, 
570 ; cities founded by Alexander 
in, 571 ; Greek monarebs of, ii. 102 

proper, conquest of, by the 

Scythian tribes, ii. 165 
Bactriana, ii. 285 
Bactrians, the, i. 228, 241 
Badis, i. 533 
Bseones, island, ii. 464 
Bsetica, ii. 241 

Baetis (Guadalquivir), river, ii. 20, 
240, 389, 537 
Bagamoyo, ii. 454 
Bagisara, i. 532 

Bagradas, river, ii. 621, 622 note 
Bahr el Abiad (White Nile), ii. 
614 


Bahr el Azrek (Blue Nile), ii. 613 
Bahrein, island, i. 461 
Baioe, i. 469 

Balearic Isles, ii. 244 ; not mentioned 
by Ptolemy, 568 note 
Balissus, river, ii. 93 
Baltia, ii. 401 

Bambotus, river, i. 325, ii. 41 
Bamian, i. 428, 493 
Banasa, ii. 433 
Barace, ii. 412 ; gulf of, 463 
Barbarica, ii. 448, 450 
Baricaza, ii. 429 

Barth, Dr., cited, i. 53, 312, ii. 32, 
131, 169, 333 

Barygaza, i. 582, ii. 420, 464, 465 ; 

not mentioned by Strabo, i. 582 
Basilia, an island mentioned by 
Tiinaeus, i. 596, 602, ii. 261, 401 
Bastarna), the, ii. 90, 151, 261, 262, 
500, 591 
Bastclaiii, ii. 241 
Batavi, ii. 124, 187, 496 
Batman Su, river, ii. 439 
Batrachian Sea, ii. 611 
Battle, naval, first on record, i. 108 
Bautisus, ii. 599 
Bazira, i. 442 

Beechey, Capt., cited, i. 312, 313, 
ii. 131 

Bede, cited, ii. 139, 692 
Bekc, Dr., cited, ii. 633’ 

Belgic, ii. 1 14, 123, 135, 248, 391 
Belgian tribes, ii. 135 . 

Belgica, ii. 142, 248 
Belias, river, ii. 651 
Bellovaci, ii. 114, 122, 135, 247 
Beneventum, ii. 257 
Berbers, ii. 330 

Berenice, city, i. 577, ii. 131, 428, 
446 ; another city of the name, i. 
579 ; and in the Cyrcna'ica, 587. 

Epideires, ii. 428 

Panchrysos, ii. 428 

Bera3a, ii. 650 
Bessi, the, ii. 91, 153 
Besyngeitaa, the, ii. 605 
Bewsher, Lieut., on the Median wall, 
i. 349 ; site of Cunaxa, 369 
Bibracte, ii. 112 
Bibroci, ii. 139 
Bir, ii; 317 
Birgus, river, ii. 581 
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Biscay, Bay of, ii. 358 
Bithynia, ii. 156, 297 
Bithyuians, the, i. 237, 382 
Bitlis, river, i. 353 ; ii. 439 
Bitter lakes, the, ii. 324 
Bituriges, ii. 125 
Blemmyes, ii. 488, 683 
Bocchus, king of Mauretania, ii. 77 
Bceotia, i. 411, ii. 267 
Bohtan Chai, ii. 439 
Boii, ii. 90, 112, ,130 
Boiohemum (Bohemia), ii. 260 
Boleriuni, promontory, ii. 197, 582 
Bolor, or Pamir, mt., ii. 529, 597 
Bon, Cape, ii. 237 note 
Boreas, i. 589, 610, 611 
Borysthenes, the modern Dnieper, i. 
180 ; described by Herodotus, 183 ; 
largest of the SScytliian rivers after 
the Danube, ih. ; navigation of, 
211 ; mouth of, 631 ; its i)Osition, 
631, 632 ; how far navigable, ii. 
262 

Bosporus, kingdom of, ii. 84, 152, 510 
— , Cimmerian, i. 150 
Bostra, ii. 160, 506 
Branodunum (Brancaster), ii. 699 
Brernenium, ii. 695 
Brigantes, ii. 341, 342 
Britain, first visited by Pythcas, i. 
591 ; dimensions as stated by him, 
591, 612 ; sends assistance to the 
Gauls, ii. 116; invaded by Julius 
Cajsar, 119, 120 ; described by, 126- 
128 ; its conquest under Claudius, 
339, 341, 351; and under Nero, 
341, 342 ; described by Mela, 360 ; 
conquest under Agricola, 490 ; cir- 
cumnavigated by his fleet, 492; 
visited by Hadrian, 507 ; and by 
Severus, 646 ; notice of it by 
J osephus, 339 ; described by Strabo, 
582 ; i)roduced gold and silver, 339; 
and pearls, 128, 339, 360 ; also jet, 
677 

Britannic Islands, in spurious treatise 
of Aristotle, i. 398, 595 
British Islands, the, ii. 19 

tribes, ii. 139 

Bruce, cited, ii. 647 
Bructeri, ii. 497 
Brundusium, ii. 256 
Bruttium, ii. 254, 256 


Brutus, Decimus, ii. II7 
Bucephala, i. 443 
Budini, the, i. 187, 193 
Bunsen, Chev., i. 108, 130, 131 
Burdigala (Bordeaux), ii. 246, 690 
Burii, the, ii. 499 
Bumes, Sir A., cited, i. 446 
Burning, or self-immolation, practised 
by the Cathasans, i. 563 
Burnt Island, or Jebel Zebair, ii. 455 
Buvinda, river, ii. 581 
Byzantium, its foundation, i. 99 ; 
commercial greatness, 109, 606; 
described by Polybius, ii. 28 ; siij)- 
posed position,!. 631, latitude, 661, 
ii. 8 ; erroneously determined by 
Hipparchus, 9 ; followed by SStrabo, 
ib . ; never subject to the Thracian 
princes, 153 

Ca da Mosto, cited i. 288, 323 note, 
325 

Cabeira, ii. 85 
Cabo da Eoca, ii. 390 
Cabul, valley of, i. 426 
Ca3cias, i. 589, 610, 611 
Caiiiaj, i. 373. 

Casnina, ii. 395 

CiESAB, Julius, i. 109; his wars in 
Gaul, ii. 111-123 ; invasion of 
Britain, 119, 120; of Germany, 
118, 121 ; knowledge of Gaul, 123, 
126 ; account of Britain, 126, 128 ; 
of Germany, 129; passage from 
Gaul to Britain, 136; landing in 
Britain, 137 ; his supposed measure- 
ment of the world, 170, 693, 706 
Ciesarea in Cappadocia, ii. 649 
Cainas, river, ii. 415 
Calasus Islands, ii. 460 
Calama, i. 532 
Calatians, the, i. 142 
Caledonia, ii. 677 

Caledonian Forest, the, ii. 342, 404, 
490 

Caledonians, the, ii. 342, 491, 513, 
647, 681 
Caletes, ii. 135 
Calinipaxa, i. 557 
Calingas, the, ii. 416 
Calingapatam, ii. 416 
Callaici, ii. 240, 243 
Callatis, or Callatia, i. 99, ii. 91 
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Gallinioum, ii. 651 
Galliena, ii. 467 
Calpe, mt., ii. 368 

Calypso, her island, i. 62; erroneously 
identified by the ancients, 61 note^ 
63; its position with regard to 
Scheria, 63,81 
Oamarina, colony of, i. 92 
Cambyses, his exp^ition against the 
Macrobian Ethiopians, i. 272 ; 
vagueness of the account, 274 
Camels, not used in Africa in ancient 
times, i. 263, 299, 307 ; first intro- 
duced into Egypt, 299 ; employed 
by Alexander, 299, 470 
Campania, ii. 256, 396 
Campanians, the, i. 387 
Camuni, ii. 146 
Camulodunum, ii. 341 
Canal traversing the Isthmus of Suez, 
ii. 324 

Canaria, island, ii. 175, 203 
Canarians, ii. 350 
Candace, Queen, ii. 182 
Candahar, i. 424 
Cane, ii. 418, 424, 467 
Cangi, the, ii. 341 
Canopic mouth of Nile, i. 170 
Cantabri, ii. 141, 240, 350 
Cantabrians, the, ii. 45 
Cantium, ii. 127, 197, 236 
Capotes, mt., ii. 408 
Cappadocia, ii. 167 ; described by 
Strabo, 292 
Cappadocians, i. 237 
Caprari^ ii. 173, 176, 203, 691 
Capsa, ii. 80 
Capua, i. 139, ii. 690 
Caralis, ii. 259, 660, 661, 668 
Carambis, pomontory, ii. 303 
Caranitis, district of, ii. 408 
Carantonus (Charente), river, ii. 
690 

Caravan trade in Africa, i. 307 
Carcinitis, i. 141 

Cardinal points, no terms for, in the 
Homeric poems, i. 36 
Carduchians, i. 361 ; their country 
traversed % the army of Xenophon, 
ib . ; not mentioned by Herodotus, 
f6. note ; the ancestors of the 
modem Kurds, t6. 

Caiia, i. 411, ii. 7, 287, 299 


Carians, the, i. 382 
Caricon Teichos, i. 319, 382 
Carmania (Kerman), i. 244, 664, ii. 
310; route through, i. 466, 619; 
coast of, 536, 537 ; parallel, ii. 7. 
Carnuntum, ii. 192, 3^ 

Carnutes, ii. 116 

Carpathians, first mentioned by 
Ptolemy, ii. 590 
Carpatis, Mons, ii. 590 
Carpidm, the, i. 381 
Carpis, river, i. 168 
Carrei, the, ii. 426 
CarrhsB, ii. 93, 660 
Carthage, little noticed by Ueix)- 
I dotus, i. 157, 262 ; erroneous ideas 
of its position, 308, 633 ; its lati- 
tude, 662 ; how placed by Ptolemy, 
ii. 661 note 

^ temple of Juno at, i. 327 

Carthaginians, the, asserted that 
Airica was surrounded by sea, i. 
296; their trade with the Atlantic 
coast of Africa, 287, 288 ; informa- 
tion derived from them by Hero- 
dotus, 263 
Carura, ii. 304 

Casius, mt. (Jebel Okra), ii. 407 
Casmente, colony of, i. 92 
Caspapyrus, or Caspatyrus, i. 142, 
227, 228, 266 

Caspian Sea, the, a distinct basin of 
water, i. 222, 223 ; its isolated cha- 
racter, 401 ; described'by Fatrocles, 
674; considered as a gulf of the 
ocean, i6. ; dimensions, ib, ; de- 
scribed by F. Mela, ii. 363 ; Pliny’s 
erroneous notions of, 411 ; correctly 
described by Ptolemy, ii. 693 

Gates, ii. 7. See Fylas 

Caspians, the, i. 241 
Cassi, ii. 140 

Cassitebideb, the, or Tin Islands, i. 
10, ii. 99, 197 note, 688 ; unknown 
to Herodotus, i. 164, 690 ; not men- 
tioned by Pytheas, 600; nor by 
Caesar, ii. 128 ; mentioned by Strabo, 
244, 246 ; by P. Mela, 360; by 
Pliny, 406 ; by Ptolemy, 683 
CassiveUaunus, ii. 120; his capital, 
139 

Castes, Indian, described by Mega- 
sthones, i. 661 
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Gatabanians, the, i. 64B 
Gatabathmus, valley, ii. 168 
Gatalogue of the Ships in the Iliad, i. 
41 ; of the Trojans, 43 ; in the 
Gypria of Stasinus, 44; work of 
Apoliodonis upon, ii. Deme- 
trius of Scepsis, ib. 

Gatana, i. 92, 113, ii. 690 
Gataractonium, ii. 641 
Gataracts of the Nile, i. 685 
Gathseans, the, i. 605, 606, 663 
Gato, his march from Gyrene to Utica, 
ii. 130, 131 

Gattigara, ii. 635, 636, 637, 600, 606 
Gaturiges, ii. 147 
GaucasisB, Portee, ii. 410 
Gaucasian tribes, ii. 279 
Gauoasub, the, mentioned by Mar 
chylus, i. 150; correctly described 
by Herodotus, 222 ; limit of the 
Persian Empire, 246 ; described by 
Strabo, ii. 281 

, Indian, i. 484 ; name given by 

the Greeks to the Paropamisus, 
486, ii. 282 

Gehenna, Mons, ii. 124, 391 
Gelasnaa, i. 345, 412 
Gelts, or Gauls, the, i. 410, ii. 248, 
388 

Gemmenus (Gevennes), ii. 246 
Genchreaa, i. 107 
Genimagni, ii. L39 
Genis, mt., ii. 38 

, the Little, ii. 40; the probable 

route of Hannibal, ib, 

Gcntrites, river, i. 361, 352, ii. 104, 
439 

Centrones, ii. 253 

Centumcellse (Givita Vccchia), ii. 691 
Ceos, island, i. 113 
Cerasus, i. 100 
Cerbani, the, ii. 426 
Gercina, island, i. 286, ii. 331 
Gebne, island, i. 285, 288 ; discove^ 
by Hanno, 320 ; its portion with 
respect to Garthage, 323, 333; 
trade with the interior, 323, 334 ; 
erroneously identified with Arguin, 
323 ; retdly at Bio do Ouro, 324 ; 
noticed by Eratosthenes, 331, 662 ; 
and by Scylax, 331, 334, 391 ; ex- 
istence disbelieved by Strabo, 331, 
ii. 216 ; known toEphorus, i. 382 ; 


erroneously placed by Ptolemy, il 
632 

Gevennes, mts., ii. 360 
Geylon (Tapro^ue), Ptolemy's erro- 
neous account, ii. 602, 603. See 
Taprobane 

Ghaboras, river, ii. 649 
Ghalcedon, i. 98, 99, 109 
Ghalcidians, the, their voyages and 
colonies, i. 113; war with the 
Eretrians, tb. 

Ghalcis, i. 112, ii. 160 
Ghaldssans, the, ii. 294, 296 
Ohalonatas, cape, ii. 268 
Ghalonitis, iL 289 note 
Ghalusus, river, ii. 688 
Ghalybes, or Ghalybians, i. 141, 237, 
382, ii. 296, 336 

of Xenophon, in Armenia, i. 364 

Gharax, Isidore of, his itinerary, ii. 
311, 316 

Spasini, ii. 461 

Charikar, i. 427 
Gharmande, i. 368 

Ghatramotitse, i. 681, 648, ii. 320, 
426, 467 

Ghatti, ii. 188, 343, 494, 496, 497 
Ghauci, ii. 189, 497 
Chelidonian Islets, ii. 287, 303, 669 
Ghelonophagi, the, mentioned by 
Agatharchides, ii. 62 
Ghenab, river, i. 144, 502 
Chersonese, the Golden, ii. 636, 600 

, the Tauric, ii. 263 

Ghersonesus, Heraclea, i. 99, ii. 84 
Cherusci, first mentioned by Gassar, 
ii. 121, 129, 186, 188, 189, 343, 
494, 497 

Ghesney, Col., i. 356; on the para- 
sang, 360 ; rate of marching, 363 
Ghoas^, i. 434, ii. 313, 314; known 
to Herodotus, i. 233 
Ghobus, river, ii. 612 
Ghorasmians, i. 141, 243, 436 
Ghorienes, Bock of, i. 431 
Ghorographer, the, ii. 177, 266, 276 
Ghoubar, bay of, ii. 461 
Ghremetes, or Ghretes, river, i. 335, 
401, ii. 41 

Ghryse, or Golden Island, ii. 364, 
469, 475, 476, 487, 605 
Ghrysorrhoas, river, ii. 318 
Gibyratica, the, ii. 287 note 
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Cicones, i. 61 
Cilicia, ii. 168 

Gampestris, ii. 168 

Trachea, ii. 167, 168 

Gilician Gates, the, i. 413 
— MniintAing. i. 235 
Gilidans, the, u 238, 382 
Gimarus, Cai^, ii. 239 
Gimbri, ii. 110, 191, 260, 497, 688 
Gimbrian promontorv, the, ii. 190, 
498, 588 

Cinunerian Bosporus, the, ii. 28 
Gimmerians of Momer, i. 68, 78 

of Herodotus, i. 172, 208 

Cinnamon, i. 219, 565 ; not mentioned 
by Ptolemy among the productions 
of Ceylon, 474, ii. 603 

, Landof(RegioGinnamomifera), 

i. 219, 579, 608, ii. 6 
Cinyps, river, i. 312; town on its 
bmks mentioned by Scylax, ih. 
Gibce, a purely mythical character, 

i. 20, 67; her connection with 
^etes, ; associated with the 
legend of the Argonauts, 24; her 
is&nd, 57; erroneously identified 
with Circeii in Italy, 58 

Circeii, promontory (Monte Circello), 

ii. 396 

Gircesium, ii. 649, 651 
Circumnavigation of the world, sug- 
gested by Eratosthenes, i. 627 ; and 
by Posidonius, ii. 97 

of Africa, by Necho, i. 289 ; 

attempted by Sataspes, 297 ; and 
by Eudoxus of Cyzicus, ii. 74 
Cirta, ii. 80 
Cissians, the, i. 239 
Clark, Mr. W. G., cited, i. 43, 82, 
211 

Cleomedes, his date, ii. 100 ; account 
of measurement of earth by Era- 
tosthenes, i. 621 
Cleopatris, in Egypt, ii. 180 
Climata, of Hipparchus, ii. 4 ; Pliny’s 
account of the, 441 
Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, cited, i. 92, 
93, 94, 111, 127, 129, 149, 417, 
ii. 2, 655, 

Gobus, river, ii. 410 
Cocala, i. 629 

Gocinthus, jpromontoiy, ii. 24 
Godanovia, ii. 362 


Codanus Sinus, ii. 191, 260, 362, 
402 ; first made known under 
Augustus, ii. 191 

Coined money, general introduction 
into Greece, i. 113; standard of, 
114 note; invention of, 116 
Colasus, voyage of, i. 105 
Golapis (Eulpa), ii. 398 
Colchi, gulf, ii. 473 ; pearl fishery, ib. 
Golchians, i. 141, 159, 160, 246, ii. 
279, 280 

Colchis, its fertility, ii. 280; sup- 
posed connection with Argonautic 
Voyage, i. 26 

Coliacum, promontory, ii. 422 
Colo3, city, ii. 614; lake, 300, 446 
nofe, 613 

Colonies, extension of Hellenic, i. 91 
Columns of Hercules, i. 628; Strait 
of, 629, 631 
Comana, ii. 292 
Comar, or Comari, ii. 473 
Gomedi, the, ii. 530 
Oomm^ene, ii. 134, 159, 317 
Comorin, Cape, ii. 473, 474 
Condocbates, liver, ii. 415 
Coniaci (Cape Comorin), ii. 307 
Constantinople, ii. 690 
Continents, division of, i. 145; de- 
scribed by Herodotus, 160 
Cooley, Mr., cited, i. 273, 294, 309, 
609, ii. 430 Ttote^ 553 
Copais, lake, ii. 270 
Cophen, river, i. 439 
Coptos on the Nile, i. 577, ii. 323 
Corbilo, ii. 19, 246 
Corbulo, ii. 346 

Corcyra, i. 93, 107; battle with tho 
Corinthians, 108, 132 
CoBiNTH, i. 107, ii. 154 ; invention of 
the Trireme ascribed to, i. 107 ; 
numerous colonies, 108 ; naval 
power, 109 ; account of, by Strabo, 
ii. 266, 267 
— , Gulf of, ii. 269 
Corioli, ii. 395 

.Cornelius Balbus, expedition against 
the Garamantes, ii. 184 

Nepos, ii. 172 ; his tale of Indian 

navigators, ih. 364, 384 
Corocondame, ii. 278 
Corodamum, ii. 609 note 
Goropassus, ii. 304 
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Coraica, ii. 25; described by Pliny, 
396 ; forests of, i. 603 
Oorsot^ i. 348 

Cory, Cape, ii. 474, 634, 637, 602 
Coso^us, river, ii. 415 
CoBssBans, the, i. 468, ii. 291 
292 

Cotes (Cape Spartel), ii. 330 no^e, 629 
Cottian Alps, origin of name, ii. 147 ; 
described by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, 680 

Cottiu8,,ii. 147, 263 
Cotton, L 666 
Cottonara, ii. 419 
Cottonarice, ii. 469 
Cotyora, i. 100, 366 
Courses (Dromi) of Azania, ii. 462* 
Crassus, ii. 92, 93, 116 
Cratenis, march of, i. 467, 621, ii. 
311 

Cretans, the, i. 16 

Crete, island, ii. 238, 271, 563, 666, 
667 

Croatia, ii. 46 
Crocala, island, i. 528 
Crocodiles, in the Indus, i. 227, 610, 
666; in the river discovered by 
Nasamones, 269 

Crocottas, the, or laughing hyasna, 
ii. 66 

Crotona, i. 92 

Ctesias, i. 338-342 ; slight knowledge 
of India, 340 

Ctesiphbn, the capital of the Parthian 
monarchy, ii. 606, 648, 649, 650, 
662 

CumsB, i. 94, 113 

^naxa, site of the battle, i. 348, 369 
Cunningham, General, on the rock of 
Aomus, i. 497; ruins of Taxila, 
499; Greek monarchies, ii. 103; 
cited 490, 605, 617, 618 
Cunobeline, iL 339 
Curia Muria Islands, ii. 469 
CuriosolitsB, ii. 116 
Curula, ii. 634 
Cutch, Runn of, ii. 463 
Cyclades, the, ii. 399 
Cyclopes, land of, i. 64 
Cydamus (Ghadamis), ii. 169, 185, 
436 

Cydara, river, ii. 423 
Cydnus, river, ii. 306 


Cyiza, i. 634 

Cyllene, i. 617, 618, ii. 270 
Cynamolgi, or Canimuld, the, ii. 64 
Cyne^etsB, the (Hunten0> 

Cypria of Stasinus, contains a cata- 
logue of the Trojan forces, i. 44, 46 
Cyprus, i. 116, ii. 169, 301, 666, 667 
Cypsela, ii. 27, 163 
Cypselus, i. 108 

Cyraunis, island (Cercina or Cer- 
cinna), of Herodotus, i. 285 
CyrensBans, their skill as charioteers, 
i. 282 

CybenaIoa, i. 72, ii. 168 ; described 
by Strabo, 332; by Pliny, 434; 
subject to the Ptolemies, 627 
Cybenb, founded, i. 96, 127; de- 
scribed by Herodotus, 169 ; visited 
by him, 262 
Cyropolis, i. 223 

Cyrus, the younger, his expedition 
to Babylon, i. 343, 346-348 ; route 
through Phrygia, 363 

^ or Kur, river, i. 241, ii. 88, 282 

Cyzious, i. 99, 128 

Dacia, province, its limits and ex- 
tent, ii. 604, 616; abandoned by 
Aurelian, 617 ; omitted in the 
Itinemry, 696 

Dacians, ii. 160, 161, 263^ 603 ; their 
relation to the GetsB, 150 
Dacbinabades, ii. 466 
DahsB, the, i. 436, ii. 284 
Daimachus, visited India, i. 668 
Dalmatia, ii. 26, 148 
Dalmatians, the, ii. 45 
Damascus, ii. 160, 606 
Damastes of Sigeum, i. 103; his 
PeripluB, 148; contemporaiy of 
Herodotus, 168 ; mentioned Rome, 
%b, 

Dandaguda, ii. 416 
Dandarii, the, i. 141 
Danube, or Ister, i. 167; described 
by Herodotus, 170, 181 ; supposed 
to flow with one arm into the Adri- 
atic, 384, 388; first reached by 
the Romans, ii. 46, 91 ; northern 
boundary of the Roman Empire, 
149; source, 262, 684; cataracts, 
264 ; Mela’s erroneous views, 367 ; 
its tributaries, 398 
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D’Anvillo, cited, i. 601, 644, Sec., 
Daradus, river, ii. 41, 623, 629, 630, 
631 

Darat (Draa), river, ii. 41 
Dardie, or Derdie, the, i. 666, ii. 416 
Dardanians, ii. 91 
Dariel, para of, ii. 281, 410 
Dabiub, his expedition into Scythia, 
i. 173, 202, 206, 217 ; sends out 
Scylax of Oaryanda, 227 ; retreat 
to Echatana, 475 
Dead Sea, the, ii. 318 
Debao, the, ii. 58 
Decehalus, ii. 503 
Decumates Agri, ii. 496 
Degree, unknown as a technical term 
to Ptolemy, ii. 660 
Degrees, division of circle into, by 
Hipparchus, ii. 560; adopted by 
Ptolemy, ib, 

Deir4 (Ru Bir), i. 579, ii. 428, 447, 
661 

Dellius, ii. 132, 133 
Delos, ii. 154, 271 

Delta, the, described by Strabo, ii.322 
Demetrius of Scepsis, i. 20, 43, ii. 49, 
299, 300 

Demotes, the Greek physician, i. 
119 

Democritus, i. 626 
Denham, Major, cited ii. 637 
Diarbekr, river, ii. 289 
DiCiBABCHUS, his geographical works, 
i. 616; measurements of moun- 
tains, 617; division of the world 
by an imaginary line, 628 
Dicuil, his geographical treatise, ii. 
701 ; his account of Thule, ib . ; 
his results of the measurement of 
the world, ii. 701 

Diodorus, cited, i. 495, 686, 603, 606, 
612, ii. 325 

f his historical work, ii. 194; 

his value as a historian of Alex- 
ander, i. 49 

Diogenes Laertius, i. 124 
Diontbiub PBBtTOBTBB, ii. 480 ; pro- 
bable date of his poem, 481, 482 ; 
conception of the form of the world, 
484 ; ; mentipn of the Alani, 486; 
acodnnt of India, 488 ; Egypt, 489 
Dioseorides, island of (Socotra), i. 
6Bi; il. 426, 468 


Dioscnriai*, i. 100, 390, ii. 89, 282 
Diridotis, i. 639, 660 
Distances, by sea, no mode of measure- 
ment known to the ancients, i. 644 ; 
given by the chorographer, iL 275 
Djezireh ibn Omar, i. 352 
Dobrutscha, peninsula, ii. 149 
Dodecaschmnus, i. 301 
Dodona, visited by Herodotus, i. 169 
Dogs, Indian, i. 566 
Domitian, his wars with the Dacians, 
ii. 603 ; with the Nasamoxn^ns, 481 
Donaldson, cited, i. 196; the Scy- 
thians of Herodotus, 215 ; the 
Massagetaa, 224 
Dooabs, the, i. 444 note, 

Dorians, the, i. 382 
Drangiana, i. 239, 426, 664, ii. 310 
I Drapsaca, i. 427 
Drave, river, ii. 398 
Dromedaries, i. 483 
Droysen, cit^, i. 553 
Druentia (Durance), ii. 251, 392 
Druma (Drome), river, ii. 690 
Drusus, his campaigns against the 
Germans, ii. 187-189 ; stopped at 
the Elbe, 188 ; his canal, 189 
Dubis (Doubs), ii. 246, 587 
Dubris (Dover), ii. 699 
Dulichium, i. 69, 80, 81 
Dumnonii, the, ii. 369 
Duucker, i. 228 
Dura, ii. 652 

Duranius (Dordogne), riyef, ii. 690 
Durias (Dora), ii. 251 
Darius (Douro), river, ii. 240, 389 
Dyris (Mt. Atlas), ii. 433 
Dyrrhachium, or Epidamnus, i. 93, 
ii.26 

Eabth, the, form of, Homer’s con- 
ception of, i. 76, 76 ; popular idea 
of its form, 146 ; its spherical form, 
619 ; assumed as generally known 
by Eratosthenes, to. ; by Strabo, ii. 
218; attempt at its measurement, 

• i. 662, suggestion of its circum- 
navigation, 627, ii. 97; measure- 
ment of, adopted by Strabo, ii. 228, 
by Marinus and Ptolemy, 639 
Earthquakes, ii. 301 
Eblana, ii. 681 

Ebrodiinum (Embrun), ii. 247 
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Ebuda of Ptolemy, ii. 684 
Eburacum, ii. 641 
Eburones, ii. 121 

Ecbatana, the capital of Media, i. 
240, known to iEscbylus, 152; 
described by Herodotus, 258; af- 
fords a refuge to Darius, 417, 418, 
458, 475; only one city of the 
name, 258 

Echinus in Thessaly, i. 405 
Eclipse of the moon, i. 417 noU. 
Egnatian Way, ii. 27, 153 
Egra, ii. 181 

Egypt, commercial relations of the 
Greeks with, i. 97; trade opened 
with, 117 ; visited by HecatsBus, 
143; under Boman dominion, ii. 
167 ; described by Strabo, 321- 
326 ; Pliny’s meagre description 
ot^ 437 ; mentioned by Dionysius, 
489 

Eirinon, gulf, ii. 463 
Elaver (Allier), ii. 124 
Elba (iEthale), i. 139 
Elburz, mt., i. 419 
Electrides, or Amber Islands, men- 
tioned by Scylax, i. 389 ; in Adria- 
tic, 604; mentioned by Scymnus 
Chius, ii. 73 

Elephant, promontory of the, ii. 449, 
450 

Elephants, Indian, i. 560, 564 ; 

^ African, i. 678, 607 ; first trained 

by Ptolemy Philadclphus, 578, 608 
Elephantomachi, the (Elephanto- 
p^gi), ii. 53 
Elephas, mt., ii. 552 
Elisyci, the, ii. 670 
Ellis, Mr., his suggestion about Han- 
nibirs route over the Alps, ii. 40 
Elmantica, ii. 670 
Emerita, ii. 690 
Emesa, ii. 160 

Emigration to the shores of South 
IWy, i. 92 

Emodi, mts., ii. 63, 309 
Emporise, i. 95 
Ems (Amisia), ii. 187 
Eningia, ii. 4(^ 

Ephesus, ii. 298 

Epicnemidian Locrians, the, i. 405 
Epidamnus, orDyrmchiiim, i. 140, ii. 
25 


Epinsenides of Crete, i. 89 
Epomeus, mt., ii. 256 
Eporedia (Ivrea), ii. 146 
Ephobus, i. 110; a native of Cyme, 
379 ; his historical work, ih , ; 
much geographical information, 
380 ; general views on geography, 
t&.; description of Scythia, 381; 
ethnology of Asia Minor, 382; 
acquaint^ with the voyage of 
Hanno, f6. ; erroneous views con- 
cerning the Nile, 383 
Epiodorus, island, ii. .473 
Erannoboas, river, i. 559, ii. 415 
Erasmus, river, in Argolis, ii. 
270 

Ebatosthenes, i. 135, 331, 615 ; re- 
forms the map of the world, 619 ; 
his dimensions of the earth, 620 ; 
imperfect data, 623; his Htadea^ 
624; extent of the earth, 626,627; 
proposed parallel lines, 629-631; 
defective knowledge of longitude, 
633; and of the regions north of 
the Euxine, 637; erroneous ideas 
of India, 645 ; general notion of 
Arabia, 647 ; the Nile and its tri- 
butaries, 650; no knowledge of 
Abyssinia, 651 ; first mentions the 
Nubians, 652; his * Sphragides,’ 
654 ; assertions about Homer, 656 ; 
observations of latitude, 661 
Erembi, the, i. 72, ii. 488 
Eretria in Eubcea, i. 112 
Eretrians, the, war with the Chalci- 
dians, i. 113 

Eridanus, river, i. 13, 164 ; identified 
with the Padus, 389, 604 
Erytheia, island, ii. 244 
Ebtthb^an ISea, the, mentioned by 
Herodotus, i. 219, 221 ; regarded 
by him as continuous with the 
Atlantic, 221 ; Periplus of the, ii. 
443 

Erzeroum, ii. 289 
Esuvii, ii. 115 

Etearchus, king of the Ammonians, 

i. 268 

Ethiopia, ii. 168 ; writers on, 440 
Ethiopian Ocean, the, ii. 66 
Ethiopians, the, of Herodotus, i. 244, 
267 ; mentioned by Agatharchidcs, 

ii. 53, 54 ; Isind of the 523 
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Etruria, interoourse of the Greeks 
with, i. 163 

Etymander (Helmund), yalle^, i. 425 

Euclid, his astronomical views, i. 
619 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, his cosmical 
views, i. 396; geographical work, 
397, 626, ii. 269 

of Oyzicus, i. 292 note, 296, 

583 ; his voyage, ii. 74, 97 ; de- 
termines to sail round Africa, 76 ; 
in Mauretania, 77 

Euergetn, i. 426 

Eu^^rides (the modem Benghazi), L 

EuUeus, river, i. 468, ii. 314 

Eumelus of Corinth, i. 25, 89 

Euphrates, the, familiar to Herodo- 
tus, i. 233; crossed by Cyrus at 
Thapsacus, 347; his march down 
its left bank, 347, 348 ; crossed by 
Xenophon in its upper course, 
352 ; its two branches, 353 ; pass- 
age of, by Alexander, 416 ; estab- 
lished places of passage, ii. 107 ; 
described by Strabo, 288, and by 
Pliny, 408 

Euplus (Lago di Pasiano), ii. 394 
noU 


Flavius Arrianus, ii. 610. /Siee Arrian 
Flevo, or Flevus, lake, ii. 187, 497 
Fortunate Islands, the, ii. 60, 81, 
173, 202, 432, 527 ; first mention 
of them, i. 605 ; not mentioned by 
Strabo, ii. 334; account of them 
by Statius Seborus, 173, and by 
Juba, 175, 202; mentioned by 
Ptolemy, 630, 632; adopted as 
western limit of the world, 528 
Fossa Dnisiana, ii. 189 
Foul Bay, ii. 56 
Frat^ river, ii. 289,, 408 
Frisians, the, first mentioned, ii. 187, 
497 

Fuerteventura, ii. 203 
Fuscus (Cornelius), his defeat by the 
Dacians, ii. 503 
Fut, river, ii. 433 

Gadbira (Gades), i. 6 ; mentioned by 
Hecatasus, 140 ; by Herodotus, 
164 ; by Scylax, 385 ; the starting 
point of Py tbeas, 598, 605 ; men- 
tioned by Strabo, ii. 82, 244; its 
extensive trade, i5. 

Gffitulians, the, ii. 80, 171, 173, 330, 
368 

Galatia, ii. 157, 200, 297 


Europe, extent of, according to Hero- 
dotus, i. 162 ; described by Strabo, 
ii. 239, and by Pliny, 387 
Eurotas, river, ii. 270 ; valley of, 266 
Eurus, i. 589, 610, 611 
Eusebius, i. 127 

Euxine, the, i. 97; Greek colonies 
on, ti. ; dates assigned to them, 
128; ideas of Herodotus concern- 
ing, 175, 179 ; his erroneous 
notions of its length, 176 ; account 
of, by Scylax, 389 ; by Pliny, ii. 
400; Periplus of, 664; supposed 
to be filling up, i. 398, iL 21 
Exampasus, i. 173 


Falconer, his edition of Arrian's 
Periplus, ii. 511 ; imperfect know- 
ledge df Euxine, 

Feni^l^l^^SOO 

i. 429, 487 

11^^1270, 278, 279, ii. 185 


Galba, Servius, ii. 115 
Galgacus, ii. 491 
Gallia Cispadana, ii. 394 

Lugaunensis, ii. 142, 248 

Narbonensis, the Bbman pro- 
vince, ii. 109, 246, 390 

Transpadana, ii. 394 

Gallicians, the, ii. 45 
Gandar, M., cited, i. 83 
Gandarii, the, mentioned by Heca- 
tasus, i 142, and by Herodotus, 
238 

Gangaridae, i. 660 

Ganges, the, i. 554, 555 ; first reached 
by Meratbenes, 558, described by 
him, to, ; mentioned by Strabo, ii. 
308; by Pliny, 415; mouth of 
the, 476 

Gangetic gulf, the, ii. 534, 600 
Garema, ii. 185, 675, 626 
Garamantes, mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, i. 270, 278 ; expedition 
of Cornelius Balbus to, ii. 184, 
185 ; under Augustus, ito ; men- 
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' tioned by Strabo, 338; by Pliny, 
436 ; by Ptolemy, 626 
Oaiianonum (Bui|;n Castle), ii. 699 
Garonne, estuary of the, ii. 360 
Garsaura, ii. 304 
Garumna (Garonne), ii. 236, 392 
Gasandaa, or Gasandenses, ii. 68 
Ghiugamela, i. 417, 473 
GAUii, Roman province in, ii. 44 ; its 
conquest by Ciesar, 111 ; its divi- 
sion by Strabo, 248; described 
by P. Mela, 369; by Ptolemy, 
686 

, Transalpine, first reduced by 

Csdsar, ii. Ill, 122 
Gauls, the, on the Danube, ii. 105 
Gaza, si^ of, i. 414 
Gazaca in Armenia, ii. 133 
Gedrosia, march of Alexander through, 
i. 455, 518, 519, 654, ii. 6, 310, 
311 

Gela, i. 106 
GelFs Ithaca, i. 82 
Geloni, the, i. 194, 381, 389 ncre 
Geminus, i. 76, ii. 101 
Genabum (Orleans), ii. 126 
Gennesaia, lake, ii. 407 
Gennesareth, lake, ii. 318 
Gen^vre, mt., ii. 247, 251 
Georgi, the, or agricultiiFRl Scythians, 
i. 183, 185, 186 note, 190, 381 
Ger, or Gir, river, ii. 349, 350, 618, 
619,623, 624,627 
Gergovia, ii. 125 
Germani, i. 697, 604 
Germania, i. 795 

Germanicus, his campaigns against 
the Germans, ii. 193 
Germans, wars of Cassar with, ii. 118, 
121; his description of them, 130; 
victories of Tiberius over, 148 
Gbrxant, Caesar’s account of, ii. 129 ; 
mentioned by Strabo, 259 ; P. Mela’s 
imperfect knowledge of, 361 ; de- 
cription of, by Tacitus, 493 ; im- 
penectly described by Ptolemy, 
687 ; wars in, 186 
Gerrha, i. 462, 647, ii. 30, 60, 321 
Gerrhus, river, i. 186, ii. 400 
Gessoriacum, ii. 137 
Gbtjb, in the time of Herodotus, i. 
166; in that of Alexander, 408; 
atta^ed by him, t5. ; beyond the 


Danube, 409; under Mithridates, 
ii. 90; mentioned by Strabo, 263 
Gxtjb, the desert of the, ii. 262 
Ghadamis, i. 280 ; ii. 186. 

Ghermsir, the, ii. 312 
Ghir, liver, ii. 360 
Ghizni, i. 426, 490 
GiligammaB, i. 283 
Gindanes, i. 284 
Gira, iL 625 
Glactophagi, i. 46. 

Gladstone, Mr., cited, i. 36, 60, 77, 
81 

Glesaria, island, ii. 404 
Globe, a, constructed by Crates, ii. 
232 note 

Gdbel, cited, i. 196 
Godavenr, river, ii. 604 
Gold, from the Ural and Altai 
mountains, i. 200; Indian, 229; 
in Noricum, ii. 23 ; in Arabia, 68 
Gordium, i. 412, 466 
Gordyene, ii. 86, 651 
Goigippia, ii. 279 
Gorgona, island, ii. 691 
Gorilla^ i. 321, 327, 328 note 
Gossellin, concerning voyage of Hanno, 
i. 321; erroneous computation of 
stades, 624 ; on the Nile, 649 ; on 
Eratosthenes’ calculations, 662- 
664 ; Fortunate Islands, ii. 202 
Gothiui, the, ii. 499 
Gothones, the, ii. 500 
Goukcha, lake, ii. 290 note 
Graian Alps, ii. 253 
Grampians, ii. 491 
Granicus, little of the, i. 411 
Graupius, Mons, ii. 491 
Great Bear, constellation of the, i. 

34; steering by, 62 
Greece, geography of, ii. 266; Pto- 
lemy’s map of, 596 
Greek writers, after Polybius, ii. 48 ; 

after Ptolemy, 656 
Greeks, the, influence of Asiatic 
civilization on, i. 116 ; commercial 
intercourse with the Phoenidans^ 
116; early relations with Egypt, 
117 ; intercourse with Etrui^ 
163, 164 

Griffins, i. 88, 102, 199 
Grimm, Jacob, on the Scythians of 
Herodotus, i. 216 
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Groskurd on the age of Strabo, ii. 

212, 213, 272, 302 note 
Grote, cited, i. 21, 111, 116, 205, 
208, 217, 261, 371 ; on the Scy- 
thians of Herodotus, 215 ; oil the 
rate of marching, 361 ; site of 
PylaB, 367 

Guardafui, Cape, i. 579, 581, 583, 
649, ii. 63 

Guerin, cited, i. 53, 312, 313 
Gtimisch Khana, its silver-mines, i. 
376, ii. 296 

Guntia (Giinzburg), ii. 696 
Gurasans, the, i. 442 
Guttalus, river, ii. 403 
Guttones, a Gierman tribe, i. 596 
Gwettur, Bay of, i. 533 
Gyaros, island of, ii. 271 note 
Gymnesian Islands, ii. 99 
Gymnias, i. 354, 356, 376 
Gyndes, river, i. 251, 253 
Gytta, i. 319 
Gyzantes, i. 144, 285 

Hadramaut, ii. 427 
Hadrian, ii. 506 ; his travels, 507- 
509, 517 ; his wall in Britain, 507 ; 
coins relating to his travels, 217 
Hasbudes (Hebrides), ii. 404; of 
Pliny, 584 

Hsemodse, the, ii. 361 note 
llsemus, Mt, (the Balkan), i. 166, 
167, 408, ii. 264; its elevation 
mentioned by Pliny, 385 
Halicarnassus, i. 411 
Halizones, the, ii. 296 
Halys, river, ii. 297 
Hamaxobii, the, ii. 591 
ilamilcar, his invasion of Sicily, i. 
157 

Hamilton, Mr., cited, i. 281, ii. 210, 
293 note, 296; on the poisonous 
honey of the Golchian mountains, 

i. 358; route of Cyrus through 
Phrygia, 363 

Hannibal, his passage of the Alps, 

ii. 37-40 

Hanxo, his voyage along the coast 
of Africa, i. 318^31 ; its probable 
date, 332; authenticity of extant 
narrative, ib , ; editions of, ib , ; his 
narrative, 318-321; examination 
of its details, 321-331 ; explana- 


tion of his marvellous statements, 
326, 327; perversion of his account 
by later writers, 328, 329 ; stories 
derived from him by Mela, ii. 367 ; 
by Pliny, 384 
Harmozia, or Ormuz, i. 536 
Harpagus, the Persian general, i. 119 
I Harpasus, river, i. 354, 356 ; identi- 
! 6ed with the Arpa Su, 375 
Hashtnagar, i. 440 
Hatra, fortress of, ii. 506, 648 
Hebrides, derived from a false read- 
ing in Pliny, ii. 584 
Hebrus, river, ii. 27, 153 
HECATiEUS of Miletus, his visit to 
Egypt, i. 118; geography, 134; 
‘ Genealogies ’ and ‘ Periodus,’ 135 ; 
divides the world into two great 
continents, 145 ; regarded the Cim- 
; merian Bosporus and the Tanai's as 
the limit between Europe and Asia, 
147 ; theory concerning the annual 
inundation of the Nile ib,; cha- 
racter of his extant fragments, 153 
Hccatseus of Abdera, i. 148 
Hecatompylus, i. 419, 479 
I Hedjaz, ii. 427 

I Heeren, cited, i. 224, 275, 277, 307 ; 
concerning voyage of Hanno, 334 ; 
on the maps of Agathodaemon, ii. 
578 note 

Heligoland, ii. 499 
Heliopolis, ii. 326 

I Helisycians, a Ligurian tribe, i. 139, 
157, ii. 670 
Hellanicus, i. 148 
Helmund, valley, i. 424 
Helvetians, ii. 110-112, 124 
Heniochi, the, ii. 89, 279 
Hephsestion, i. 439 ; his death, 458 
Heraclea, on the coast of Bithynia, i. 
99, ii. 296 

Heraclides sent to Hyrcania, i. 459 
Herat to Bactria, routes, i. 486 
Hercules, columns of, i. 628; de- 
scribed by Mela, ii. 358 

. promontory, ii. 433 

, strait of, i. 629, 631, &c. 

Hercynian Forest, the, i. 400, 604, 
ii. 496 ; described by Csesar, 129 ; 
by Strabo, 260 ; by Ptolemy, 590^ 
Hermiean promontory (Cape Bon), ii. 
561 
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Hermiones, ii. 362, 403, 495, 688 
Hcrmolaus, abridges the Lexicon of 
Stephanus, ii. 669 
Hermonassa, ii. 278 
Hermunduri, ii. 191, 343, 403, 494, 
499 

Ilcrodorus of Heraclea, i. 169 
Herodotus, adopts the division into 
three continents, i. 146 ; extends 
the confines of Europe to the river 
Phasis, 147 ; his general views of 
Europe, 156; emigrates to Thurii, 
158 ; extensive travels, 159 ; de- 
scril^s the continents, 160; erro- 
neous notions of Africa, 163 ; Asia, 
limit of his knowledge, 218 ; 
account of Arabia, 218; Afiica, 
262 

Ileroopolis, ii. 427 ; gulf of, 57 
Hertha, ii. 499 

IIkstod, the poems of, i. 85 ; his 
Theogony, 86 ; no mention of 
either Italy or Sicily by name, 87 ; 
Catalogue of Women, ib. 

Hesydrus (the Sutledge) river, i. 667 
Hibernia, first mentioned by Oassar, 
ii. 127 ; called by Ptolemy Ivernia, 
581 ; described by him, ib. ; Pliny’s 
limited knowletlge of, 404; de- 
scribed byOrosius, 692. ^rcclerne 
Hides or skins,' inflated, for crossing a 
river, i. 429 
Hicra, island, ii. 258 

Sycaminos, ii. 696 

Hicrasus, ii. 517 
Hieron, i. 462 

Himilco, voyage of, i. 403, 695, ii. 
383, 688, 703 

Hindoo Koosh (Caucasus), i. 424; 

passes of the, 492 
Hindoos, their castes, i. 661 
Hippalus, discovers the direct route 
to India, ii. 351, 445, 470 

(west wind), ii. 417, 418 

Hipparchus, his observations of lati- 
tudes, i. 630 ; ii. 8 ; suggestions of 
observing eclipses for finding longi- 
tudes, 633, ii. 14 ; general charac- 
ter of his criticisms, 2 ; attempts 
to rectify the map of Eratosthenes, 
3, 11 ; parallels of latitude, 4-10 ; 
on the course of the Indiis, 12 
Hippemolgi, i. 46 


Hipponium, i. 387 
Hippuri, ii. 421, 423 
Hisn Ghorab, ii. 457 
Holmi, ii. 304 

Homer, his ideas of the earth, i. 33, 
76 ; of the sun, 35 ; of the winds, 
36, 77 ; descriptions of the sea, 36, 
37 

to Hecatasus, i. 86-126 

Homebic Geography, i. 31 ; general 
views, 31-38 ; of the Iliad, 39-48 ; 
of the Odyssey, 49-74; views of 
Eratosthenes concerning, i. 656; 
of Hipi»archus, ii. 15 ; of Apollo- 
dorus, 49; of Demetrius, 50; of 
Strabo, 214, 221 
Homeritse, the, ii. 426, 456 
Hornemann’s Travels, cited, i. 281 
Hoskins, Mr., cited, i. 273, 299 
Howara, ii. 181, 205, 454 
Htibner, his Inscriptiones Britannicso, 
cited, ii. 508, 513, 647 
Humboldt, A., i. 193, 200; on the 
Scythians of Herodotus, i. 215; 
the Massagetse, 224 
Huns, ii. 486, 682 
Hybla, the land of, i. 381 
Hydaspes (Jheluin) river, i. 443; 
passage of; 499; confluence with 
the Acesines, 508 

Hydraotes, or Eavee, river, i. 444, 
502 

Hylaea, or ‘forest country,’ i, 191 
Hyllic Chersonese, ii. 26 
Hylophagi, the, ii. 53 
Hypacyris, i. 185, 186, ii. 400, 590 
Hyperboreans, the, i. 88, 89, 102, 
103 ; mentioned by Hecataeus, 148; 
by Herodotus, 160, 175, ii. 363, 
401 

Hyphasis, river, the modern Beias, 
^as, or Beiah, i. 444, 502, 556, 
557, 565, 571 ; altars on the, 503 ; 
course of, 508 
Hyrcania,* i. 419, ii. 284 
Hyrcanian, or Caspian, Sea, i. 141 
Hyrgis, river, i. 184 

labadiuB, or Sabadius, ii. 608 ; pro- 
bably Java, 643 
ladera, ii. 148 not*i 
lapydes, or lapodes, ii. 45, 145 
lapygia, ii. 254, 256 
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lazyges, ii. 84 note^ 261, 262, 517, 
691 

Iaxabtes, confused by Herodotus 
with the Araxes, i. 223 ; and by 
later Greeks with the Tanai's, 400 ; 
made known by Alexander, 435; 
flowed into the Caspian, 574, ii. 
283 

Iberia (Spain), i. 386 
Iberians, the, ii. 88, 279 
Iberus (Ebro), river, i. 386, ii. 240, 
389 

Icarus, river, ii. 411 
Iceni, ii. 340, 341 

Ichthyophagi, the, on the Red Sea, i. 
272; described by Agatharchides, 
ii. 52; on the coast of Gedrosia, 
i. 630, 543 ; described by Nearchus, 
531 

Iconium, ii. 298 
Ictis of Diodorus, i. 603, ii. 197 
Ida, mt., ii. 271 
Idubeda, mts., ii. 210 
lerne, i. 30, 398, 594, 595 ; supposed 
to lie north of Britain, ii. 222, 
232, 250 

Igilium, island, ii. 691 
Iliad, geography of the, i. 39 ; Cata- 
logue of the Ships, 41 ; epithets 
applied to different towns, 42 ; of 
the Trojans, 43 

Ilium, the Homeric, or Troy, ii. 300 
Illyricum, reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince by Augustus, ii. 148, 264 
Ilva, island, ii. 691 
Imaus, mt., ii. 286, 417, 530, 596, 
597 

India, first mentioned, i. 142; ac- 
count of, by Herodotus, 226; the 
land of the Indus, ih. ; Alexander’s 
military operations in, 438; its 
natural productions, 563-565 ; ex- 
tent and figure, 567; Strabo’s 
account of, ii. 305; rivers, 308; 
P. Mela’s imperfect account of, 
365 ; described by Pliny, 414 ; by 
Dionysius, 487 ; Ptolemy’s map of, 
642; Col. Yule’s, 643 
ln4^an ants, i. 229, 230, 257 

tribes west of the Indus, i. 488 

tribute, i. 266 

Indians, described by Megasthenes, 
i. 561, 562; their division into 


classes, t5. ; their philosophers, 
562 

Indo-Scythia, ii. 461 
Indus, river, i. 142, 440 ; descent by 
Alexander, 448 ; boats on the, 506 ; 
descent of the, 507 ; identified 
with the Nile, 509 ; width, 510 ; 
source, 449, 511 ; delta, 512 ; 
change in the course of, 516 ; its 
course misconceived by Hip- 
parchus, ii. 12 ; described by Pliny, 
416 ; mouth of, 462 
Inga3vones, ii. 403, 495, 588 
lomanes (Jumna), i. 557, ii. 308 note^ 
415 

Ionia, i. 411, ii. 300 
lonians, the, i. 382 
Iphicratcs, ii. 329 
Iran, plateau of, ii. 310 
Ireland, account of, by Solinus, ii. 
677 

Iron Gates, the, of the Danul)e, i. 
167, 180 

Is, of Herodotus (Hit), i. 368 
Isara, ii. 392 
Isaiiria, ii. 159, 298 
Isidorus, of Charax, ii. 163 

, of Seville, first uses the name 

of the Mediterranean, ii. 079. 
Isolette, Cape (Has Jezireh), ii. 460 
Issa, island, i. 387, 404, ii. 26 
Issedon Scrica, 598 
Issedones, the, i. 102, 141, 199, ii. 
598 

Issus, Passes of, i. 346 ; traversed by 
Cyrus, tb. ; and by Alexander, 414; 
described, 467, 468 

, battle of, i. 414 

, Gulf of, i. 346, 627, 629, 631 

to the Euphrates, i. 365 

Istsevones, the, ii. 403, 495 
IsTBB, described by Herodotus, i. 167, 
170, 180, 181 ; compared by him 
with the Nile, 169-172 ; supposed 
to be the largest of all known 
rivers, 181 ; its tributaries, ih. 
See I^nube. 

Istri, the, 138, 388 
Istrus, or Istropolis, i. 99, 167, 388, 
ii. 91, 149 note 

Italy, described by Strabo, ii. 263; 

by Pliny, 392 
Ithaca, Homeric, i. 67, 83 
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Itineraries, the, value of them, ii. 694, 

695 

Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum, ii. 

696 

Itinerary of Antoninus, ii. 694 
Itius Portus, ii. 119, 136, 137 
Ivernia (Hibernia), ii. 581 

Jask, cape, i. 530, 533 
Jcbel Barkal, ii. 184 

Hauran, ii. 318 note 

Zebair, ii. 455 

Jericho, palm-groves, ii. 318 
Jerusalem, described by Strabo, ii. 

318 ; entered by Pompey, ii. 90 
Jet, found in Britain, ii. 677 
Jheliini, river, i. 443 
Joliba, or Quorra, river (Niger), i. 

269, ii. 436, 621, 626 
Jordan, river, ii. 318, 407 
Josephus, cited, ii. 325 ; concerning 
Britain, ii. 330 
Jowett, Prof., cited, i. 403 
J UBA, ii. 174 ; his work on Africa, ih ; 
enquiries concerning the Fortunate 
Islands, 175; his geography of 
Arabia, 176 ; account of the Nile, 
201; followed by Pliny, ii. 423, 
431 

Judsca, ii. 160 ; first attacked by 
Homans, 90 

Jugurtha, his war with Home, ii. 80 
Julian, Emp., his expedition against 
the Persians, ii. 650 
Julius A^]thicus, cosmography of, ii. 
602, 701, 703, 705 

Honorius, ii. 692, 705 

Jumna, river, ii. 47 
Juno, promontory (Cape Trafalgar), 
ii. 358 

Juuonia, island, ii. 173, 175, 203 
Jura, Mons, ii. 124, 245, 301 
Jiiverna (Ireland), ii. 355; described 
by P. Mela, 361 

Kalah Shergat, i. 373 
Karakaban, i. 377 
Kara Kul, or Denghiz, ii. 642 
Karun, river, ii. 313, 314 
Katakekaumeno, ii. 300 
Kclta}, the, i. 168 

Kempthorne, Lieut., cited, i. 526, 
520, 531, 532, 536, 538 


Kenia, ii. 617 

Kenrick, Mr., cited, i. 299, 301 
Kerman, ii. 310 
Khartoum, i. 585 
Kilimanjaro, mt., ii. 617 
Killouta, island, i. 527 
Kishm, island, i. 537, 550 
Kistnah, river, ii. 604 
Klausen, cited, i. 135, 137, 147 
Koh Daman, i. 427, 400 
Kohik, river, the Polytimetus of the 
Greeks, i. 430 
Korosko, i. 586 
Kot Kamolia, i. 514 
Kriu Metopon, cai)e, ii. 230 
Kufah, site of, i. 370 
Kurrachee, i. 528, 546 
Kynetes, or Kynesians, the, i. 168, 
169, ii. 686 

Laconia, ii. 267, 270 
Ija3strygones, the, i. 57, 77 
Land of Spices, ii. 180, 182, 320 
Langobardi, ii. 190, 498 
Lanzarote, island, ii. 203 
Laodicea, ii. 304 
Larius, lake, ii. 252 note, 

Latham, Dr., cited, ii. 140, 495, 497, 
499, 501 

Latins, the, i. 387 

Latinus and Telegonus, sons of Ulys- 
ses and Circe, i. 87 
Latitude and Longitude, origin of 
the terms, i. 626 ; not used before 
Ptolemy, ih . ; fundamental ])arallel 
of, assumed by Eratosthenes, 620 ; 
modes of determining, 632 ; obser- 
vations of, by Hipparchus, 633, 
661 ; first used as technical terms, 
ii. 550 ; degrees of, ib, 

Layard, Mr., his account of the Tigris, 
i. 352 

Leake, Col., cited, i. 68, 69, 82, 83, 
200, 623, ii. 31 note^ 621 
Lebanon, mt., ii. 407 
Lechieum, i. 107 

Legends concerning Bacchus and Her- 
cules, i. 406 
Lejah, ii. 318 note 

Lemannus, lake, ii. 109, 252 notc^ 
360, 587, 690 
Lemovii, ii. 500 
Lcoutes, river, ii. 318 note 
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Lcontini, colony of, i. 92, 113 
Lepontii, ii. 146 

Ijepsius, Dr., cited, i. 237, ii. 169 
Lcptis Magna, ii. 169 note 
Letronne, cited, i. 405 
Leucsethiopes (White Ethiopians), ii. 
435 note 

Leiicas, or Leucadia, i. 82, 108 
Leuce Come, ii. 180, 181, 205, 
454 

Leucoptera, promontory, ii. 354, 594 
Leiico-Syrians, or White Syrians, ii. 
316 

Lcwin, Mr., on Cassar’s invasion of 
Britain, ii. 137 

Lewis, Sir G., i. 120, 124 ; on credi- 
bility of Pytheas, 612 
Lexovii, ii. 248 note 
Libs, i. 589, 610, 611 
Libva, described by Strabo, 1. 162, ii. 
d'28 

Libyan tribes, the, i. 282 
Ligeris (Loire), ii. 19, 21, 392 
Lilybseum, promontory, ii. 237, 561 
Limnseans (Lake-dwellers), i. 381 
Limyrice, ii. 466, 467 
Lingones, ii. 112 
Liris (Garigiiano), river, ii. 394 
Lixitffi, i. 319, 320 

Lixus, river, of Hanno, i. 319, 330 ; 
not that of later authors, 330 ; the 
modem El Araish, ii. 330, 433 
Locris, ii. 267 
Loftus, Mr., cited, ii. 313 
Lollius Urbicus, his wars in Britain, 
ii. 513 ; his rampart, ih. 
Londinium, ii. 338, 341, 641 
Long, Mr., concerning Caesar’s ex{)edi- 
tion to Britain, ii. 136, 137 
Longitude, no correct means of deter- 
mining, known to the ancients, i. 
633. Sec Latitude 
Lotophagi, the, i. 53, 279, 284, 311, 
ii. 332 

Lotus tree, the, i. 312 
Lucania, ii. 254, 256 
Lucaniatis, the, i. 387 
Lucullus, his operations against Mitli- 
ridates and Tigranes, ii. 83; de- 
feats Mithridates at Cabeira, 85; 
takes Tigranocerta, 86 
Lugdunum (Lyons), ii. 142, 247 
Luguvallium (Carlisle), ii. 699 


Luna, port of, ii. 255 

Lupia (Lippe), river, ii. 189, 259 

Lusitanian^ ii. 241, 

Lutetia (Paris), ii. 125, 587 
Lycaonia, ii. 7, 159, 298 
Lychiiidus, lake, i. 410 
Lycia, i. 411, ii. 158, 287, 301 
Lycian League, the, ii. 301 
Lycians, the, i. 382 
Lycus, river, i. 417, ii. 318 note, 409 
Lydians, the, i. 237 
Lygii, ii. 344, 494, 499, 500 
Lynch, Capt., on site of Opis, i. 
373 

Lyon, Capt., cited, i. 288 

Lyons, inscription on altar at, ii. 247 

Macse, or Maceta (Caj)e Mussendom), 
i. 284, 462, 535, ii. 609 note 
Maccasi, ii. 32, 79 

Macedonia, ii. 152 ; Strabo’s account 
of, ii. 265 
Macepracta, ii. 651 
Machlyans, i. 284 

Macrobian Ethiopians, i. 267 ; fabu- 
lous account of them given by 
Herodotus, 271 ; dwelt on the 
Southern Sea, 267, 272; Cam- 
byses’ expedition against them, 
272 

Macrones, mentioned by Herodotus, 
in the 19th satrapy, i. 246; and 
by Xenophon, ih. 

Madeira, i. 605, ii. 81, 82 • 

Masatsc, the, ii. 647 

Ma3naca, a colony of Massilia, i. 95 

Maloti, the, i. 381 

M^otib Palus, erroneous ideas of 
Herodotus concerning, i. 177 ; 
supposed by Aristotle to be gradu- 
ally filling up, 398 ; and by Poly- 
bius, 398, ii. 28, 29 ; Strabo’s idea 
of, 278 ; its dimensions, 512 ; 
greatly exaggerated by Ptolemy, 
592. 

Maes of Macedonia, bis itinerary, ii. 
. 529 

Magnesia ad Sipylum, ii. 301, 304 
Mai's (Mhye, or Mahi), river, ii. 464 
Major, Mr., cited, i. 295, 296, 320 
Malaca, ii. 240 
Malana, i. 529 
Malao, ii. 448 
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Malay peninsula, islands near, not 
mentioned by Ptolemy, ii. C08 
Malden, Prof., i. 212 
Malea, cape, i. 52, ii. 239, 268, 269, 
696 

Malli, the, i. 450, 451 ; cities of the, 
614 

Mandrus, mt., ii, 622 
Mantiane, lake, ii. 290 
Map of Agrippa, ii. 177 

f the first, ii. 220 note 

constructed by Marinus of 

Tyre, ii. 543 

Maps, first constructed by Anaxi- 
mander, i. 122 ; in general use in 
the time of Herodotus, 146 ; im- 
proved before Eratosthenes, 618*; 
reformed by him, 619; series of, 
constructed by Ptolemy, ii. 549, 
673 

Mapharitic territory, ii. 453 
Maracanda, i. 429 

Marching, rate of, in Africa, ii. 637 ; 

of Xenophon, i. 361. 

Mabcianus of Hebaglea, ii. 660 ; his 
*Periplus of the Outer Sea,’ ib,; 
erroneous extension of the island 
of Taprobano, 662 

Marcomanni, ii. 129, 186, 101, 192, 
198, 260, 499 
Mardi, the, i. 418, 419 
Marcotis, lake, i. 415 
Margiana (MervV i. 432, ii. 285, 412 
Mariaba (Mareb;, ii. 59 
Mariana, ii. 396 
Mariandynians, the, i. 237 
Mabinus of Tybe, ii. 519 ; his altera- 
tions in the map of the inhabited 
world, 522 ; eri’oneous calculations 
of distances, 524, 525 ; mode of 
constructing his map, 543 
Maris (Marosch), river, i. 181 
Maritime Alps, the, ii. 147 
Marius, defeats the Teutones, ii. Ill 
Markscheffel, cited, i. 110 
Marmaridm, i. 283, ii. 333 
Maroboduus, ii. 191. 

Marquardt, cited, ii. 160 
Marsiaba, ii. 180, 320 
Marsigni, the, ii. 499 
Martin, M. Vivien dc St., cited, i. 
28, 29, 302, 306, 322, 332, ii. 42, 
290, 351, 621 


Maryandini, the, i. 382 
Maskas, river, i. 368 
Massa, river, ii. 622 
Massaesyli, ii. 32, 79, 169 
Massaga, i. 442 

Massaget^, i. 199, 201, 225, 437, ii. 
284; opposite to the Issedones, 
224; their ethnical relations, 224 
note ; abundance of gold, 225 
Massaliots, ii. 249 

Mabsilia, i. 94 ; regular trade with 
the Cassiterides, 600 ; latitude de- 
termined by Pytheas, 661, ii. 8; 
importance of its position, ii. 562 
Massyli, ii. 32, 79, 169 
Masulipatam, ii. 604 
Matieni, the, i. 141, 245 
Matrona (Marne), ii. 124 
Mattiaci, ii. 496 
Maura, Santa, i. 82 
Mauretania, ii. 77, 170, 328 

Caesariensis, ii. 170, 175, 371, 

349 

Tingitana, ii. 170, 349 

Maurusia (Mauretania), ii. 7 
Maxyes, the, i. 144, 286 
Mazaca (Cassarea), ii. 293, 295, 304 
Measurement, uncertainty of, i. 261 
Media, ii. 7, 291 ; province of, i. 240 ; 
wall of, 349, 370 ; brief notice by 
Pliny, ii. 413 

Atropatene, ii. 291 

Median Gate, the, ii. 292 
Medians, the, i. 160 
Mediolanum, ii. 690 
Mcdiomatrici, ii. 136 
Meditebraeean, the, order of islands 
in, i. 406 ; its length estimated by 
Eratosthenes, 635 ; measurements 
according to Artemidorus, ii. 103 ; 
no distinctive name by the Greeks, 
234 ; Ptolemy’s map of, 560 ; ex- 
exaggerated estimate of its length, 
561; his longitudes in, 564, 638; 
called by the Homans Internum 
Mare, 354 note; the name first 
used by Solinus, 678; and Isi- 
dorus, 679 

Medulli, ii. 23, 147, 251 
Megara, i. 98, 109 ; ii. 266 
— , liyblsean, i. 92, 109 
Megastueneb, i. 229 ; sent to India 
by Scleiicus, 655; his account <4 
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India, 556-567; the chief autho- 
rity of Straho and Arrian concern- 
ing India, 556 ; his line of route 
to Palibothra and the mouth of the 
Ganges, 557 ; the first Greek who 
reached the Ganges, 558 ; his ac- 
count of Indian castes, 561 ; of the 
Brahmins, 562; of natural pro- 
ductions of India, 563 
Mekran, i. 530 

Mela, Pomponius, ii. 352 ; his mis- 
representations of Hanno, i. 328; 
notion of the Antichthones, ii. 
353; brief outline of the three 
continents, ih.\ ideas concerning 
the Danube, 357 ; well-acquaiiited 
with the n»»rth- western angle of 
S{>ain, 359 ; his idea of Gaul, 359 ; 
of Britain, 360, 361 ; of Germany, 
361 ; account of the Caspian Sea, 
363 ; of Asia, 364 ; of India, 365 ; 
Arabia, 366 ; external coast, 367 ; 
his age, 370 

Melanchheni, the, i. 141, 193, 389 
note 

Melano-Gsetuli, the, ii. 622 
Melibocus, mt., ii. 589 
Melisseram, ii. 420 
Melitene, ii. 157, 295 
Melitta, i. 319 
Melizigara, ii. 467 
Memnon, vocal statue of, ii, 323 
Memphis, ii. 326 

Menander, i. 571 ; extent of his con- 
quests, ii. 46 ; his silver coins, 47 
Menai)ii, ii. 116, 117, 135, 248, 581 
Meninx, island, i. 53, 284, ii. 32, 
331 

Menuthias, island, ii. 452, 611 Tiofe 
Merivale, Dean, cited, i. 81, ii. 41, 
117, 131, 139, 166, 189, 207, 492 
Mebou, descril)ed by Herodotus, i. 
264-267, 273; its position ascer- 
tained in modern times, 264 ; dis- 
tance from Syenc, 302 ; a civilised 
state in the age of the Ptolemies, 
583-585 ; its position in longitude, 
631 ; in latitude, ii. 6 ; mentioned 
by Strabo, 326, 328 ; by Pliny, 
347, 430 ; assumed to be an island 
by Ptolemy, 613 
Merv, i. 432 note 
Mosembria, i. 538, ii. 01 


Mesma, i. 387 

Mesopotamia, ii. 317, 505, 506 
Messenia, i. ^5, ii. 267 
Metagonium, i. 144 
Metapontum, i. 93 
Methone, i. 112, ii. 274 
Metrodorus of Scepsis, ii. 68; his 
Periegesis, ib» 

Mevania, island, ii. 692 
Mictis, i. 603, ii. 198, 405 
Milesians, the, their settlements on 
the Propontis, i. 99 ; their luxury, 
103 ; manufactures, 104 ; com- 
mercial establishment at Naucratis, 

ih. 

Miletus, i. 98, 103, 411 

Military expeditions of the Komaiis, 

ii. 179 

Milyaus, the, i. 382 
Minius (Minho), river, ii. 240 
Minnagara, ii. 462, 465, 478 
Minnseans, the (lledjaz), i. 648, ii. 
59, 426 

Minos, King, two distinct sets of tra- 
dition concerning, i. 16 
Minyans, the, i. 26 
MiRADiLiBUS, De, Treatise ascribed to 
Aristotle, i. 604 ; the earliest men- 
tion of the Ilercyiiian Forest and 
the Rhine, ih , ; noticed the Fortu- 
nate Islands, 605 

MiTHRiDATES, ii. 83 ; his power and 
influence, 84 ; defeated at Cabeira, 
85; at the river A^sauias, 86; 
takes refuge in Colchis, 88 ; march 
to Phanagoria, 89 ; his death, 90 
Modura, ii. 419 

Moeris, lake, exaggerated account of 
its size, i. 301 ; the labyrinth, ii. 
323 

Mcesia, province of, ii. 149, 264, 398 
Mommsen, cited, ii. 701 ; his In- 
scriptiones lllyrici, ii. 504, 517 
Mona, island, ii. 128, 341, 381 
405 

Monapia, ii. 405 
Mono 0 cus (Monaco), i. 139 
Monteith, Col., cit^, ii. 290 
Monumentuin Ancyranum, cited, ii. 
149, 190 

Moon, Mountains of the, ii. 617 
Moray -Frith, ii. 514 
Morbihan, ii. 1 16 
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Morgan, Mr. de, cited, ii. 546 
Morini, ii. 21, 116, 117, 119, 135 
Morontobara, i. 547 
Mosa, river (Meuse), ii. 124, 587 
Mosarna, i. 532 
Moscha, ii. 459 

Moschi, the, i. 141, 246, ii. 281, 294 
Moselle, river, ii. 689 
Moses of Ghorene, i. 258 
Mossy Ion, ii. 692 

Mosyllum, promontory, ii. 429, 448, 
450 

Mosynoeci, the, i. 246, 357, ii. 295 
Mountains, attemi)ts to measure their 
height, first made by Dicsearchus, 

i. 617, ii. 385 

Mourzuk, capital of Fezzan, i. 279 
Movers, cited, i. 116 
Mox Su, principal source of the 
Tigris, ii. 439 

Mucianus, Licinius, cited by Pliny, 

ii. 396 

Miiller, C., cited, i. 405, ii. 51 note, 
et passim 

Mulucha, river, ii. 79, 170, 349 
Munda, ii. 243 
Mundus, ii. 448 
Murad Tchai, river, ii. 289 
Mure, Col., cited, i. 57, 83, 136, 159, 
341 

Mushti Hills, the, i. 519 
Musicanus, kingdom of, i. 517 
Mussendom, cape, ii. 460 
Muza, i. 582, ii. 418, 424, 455 
Muziris, ii. 418, 419, 468 
Mycense, ii. 267 note 
Myci, or Mycians, i. 143 
Mygdonia, ii. 105 

Myos Hormus, i. 577, 607, ii. 56, 323, 
446 

Myriandrus, i. 346, 414, 468 
Mysia, ii. 297 

Mysians, the, i. 46 note, 237, 382 

Nabatasi, ii. 167, 180 
Nagnata, ii. 581 

Nahr el Malcha, or royal canal, ii. 
409, 651 

Kamnadius (Namadus, Nerbuddah), 
river, ii. 464 
Nam notes, ii. 115 
Nantuates, ii. 115 
Nauura, ii. 407 


Napata, ii. 168, 183, 347 
Napoca, ii. 516 

Napoleon lll.’s Histoire de Cesar, 
cited, ii. 113, 122, 126, 139 
Narbo, a Roman colony, i. 137, 247, 
690, ii. 44, 109 

, Gulf of, ii. 35 

Narbonitis, ii. 247, 249 
Narisci, the, ii. 499 
Nasamones, their expedition across the 
desert, i. 269; probably reached 
the Niger, 271 ; their nation, 283 ; 
mentioned by Strabo, ii. 333 ; by 
Dionysius, 481, and by Pausanias, 
657 

Naucratis, city of, i. 97, 104, 117 
Naumachasans, promontory of the 
(Maceta or Macaa), ii. 425 
Naupactica, i. 89 
Naupactus, i. 405 
Nauportus, or Pamportus, ii. 252 
Nautaca, i. 429 
Naxos, i. 92, 113 

Neacyndi, or Nelcyndi, ii. 419, 467 
Nearchus, i. 230; commands the 
fleet of Alexander, 454 ; his voyage 
from the Indus to the Euphi-ates, 
525-541 ; its importance overrated, 
526, 541 ; its starting [X)i(it, 527 ; 
duration, 539 ; confused account of 
it by Pliny, 642 ; his battle with 
the whales, 534; description of 
Persia, 538 ; rejoins Alexander at 
Susa, 539 ; his erroneous astrono- 
mical statement, 547 
Neapolis, i. 94, 404 
Necuo, his supposed circumnaviga- 
tion of Africa, related by Hero- 
dotus, i. 289; doubted by later 
writers, 290 ; its authenticity sup- 
ported by Rennell, 291 ; believ^ 
by the Carthaginians, 296; re- 
jected by Ephorus, 303 
Negrana, ii. 180, 206 
Nelkynda, ii. 467 
Nemausus, ii. 247 

Neoptolemus, ii. 84; Tower of, ib.; 

Fort, 262 
Nerii, the, ii. 359 

Nerium, promontory (Cajw Finisterre), 
ii. 240, 359, 390, 583 
Nero, sends two centurions to explore 
the Nile, ii. 347. 
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Nervii, ii. 114, 135 
Neumann (Die Ildlenen im Skythen-- 
lande)^ cited, i. 99, 173 noie, 193, 
211, 214, 215 
Neuri, the, i. 192, 381 
Nicsea, i. 438, 443 
Nicephorium, ii. 107 
Nicopolis, ii. 267 

Niebuhr, i. 157, 169, 196, 217, 316 ; 
on the Scythians of Herodotus, 
215 ; the Massagetas, 224 ; on the 
course of the Nue, 303; concern- 
ing tile age of Scylax, 385, 404 
Niger (the JolibaorQuorra), perhaps 
the nver visited by the Nasamo- 
nians, i. 270, 271 ; mentioned by 
Ptolemy, ii. 618, 619. 623, 624 
Nigris, or Niger, ii. 435 
NigritaD, or Nigretes, ii. 330, 368, 
435 

Nile, the causes of its annual inun- 
dation, i. 121, 147 ; compared by 
Herodotus with the Ister, 169-172 ; 
opposite to the Danube, 170; ac- 
count of, by Herodotus, 263 ; his 
views of its couriie above Egypt, 
266,301-304; its source unknown, 
268; erroneous distances given, 
299, 300 ; fabulous account of its 
sources, 304; progress and know- 
ledge of, under the Ptolemies, 
583-585, 649 ; its affluents and 
islands, 584, 585 ; cataracts, 585 ; 
source according to Juba, ii. 175 ; 
its inundation described by Strabo, 
322 ; his voyage up, 323 ; Pliny’s 
account of its source, 436; ex- 
plored by two Roman centurions, 
ii. 347; described by Dionysius, 
488 ; by Ptolemy, 612 ; theory of, 
by Orosius, 692 

, Blue, the, ii. 327. 

White, the, i. 585, ii. 327, 612 

, Upper, the, i. 585, ii. 302, 303, 

327 

Nineveh, ii. 316. 

Niphates, mt., ii. 288 
Nisibis, ii. 505, 506, 648, 649 ; first 
mentioned, 105 ; ^ttle near, 648 
Nitrias, ii. 419 
Nivaria, island, ii. 175, 203 
Nula,ul39 

Nora, fortress of, ii. 295 


Noricans, the, first mentioned, ii. 23 ; 
gold found, ib. 

Noricum, ii. 143, 144 nofe, 398 
Noti Keras, or Southern Horn, ii. 
320 ; of Strabo and Eratosthenes, 
the same with Gape Aromata 
(Guardafui), 579 
Notitia Dignitatum, the, ii. 696 
Notus, i. 589, 610, 611 
Noun, cape, ii. 33, 41 
Novantce, promontory of the, ii. 583, 
653 

Noviodunum (Soissons), ii. 125, 149 
nofa, 696 

Nubians, their name first mentioned 
by Eratosthenes, i. 652, ii. 38 
Numidia, ii. 169, 331 
Numidians, the, ii. 79 
Nysa, i. 442, ii. 210, 299, 304 
Nyses, river, i. 401 

Oaracta (Kishm), island, i. 537 
Oarus, river, i. 187, 204 ; erroneously 
identiBed with the Volga, 213, 57*5 
Oases, the, i. 308; symmetrical ar- 
rangement of, 309 ; of the Libyan 
desert, iL 326 

Oasis, the Great, confused with that 
of Ammon, i. 309 

of Ammon, ii. 333 

of Augila, ii. 333 

Oboca, river, ii. 581 
Obulco, ii. 243 

C)cean, Atlantic, its suppofod shallow- 
ness, i. 398 ; work of Posidonius on, 
ii. 94. 

Ocelis, in Arabia, ii. 418, 456 
Ocelum, ii. 247 

Ochus, river, of Artemidorus, ii. 284' 
note 

Ocra, mt., ii. 145, 251, 252 
Ocrinum, promontory, ii. 682, 683 
Octodurus (Martigny), ii. 115 
Oder, river, not known to Roman 
writers, ii. 345 
Odcssus, ii. 91, 100 
Odrysm, the, i. 166 nofe, ii. 153 
Odyssey, the geography of, i. 49 
(£a, ii. 169 note 
GManes, river, ii. 308 
(Echardes, river, ii. 599 
G£strymnides, islands, described by 
Avienus, ii. 687, 688 
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Ogygla, the island of Calypso, i. 62; 
course of Ulysses from thence to 
Scheria, 81 

Olbia, or Olbiopolis on the Bory- 
sthenes, 101, 173, 1H3, ii. 162,400 ; 
its foundation, i. 183; visited by 
Herodotus, 159, 173 
Olsi, the, i. 387 

Olympus, mt., i. 618, ii. 28, 271 
Olyntnus, i. 405 
Oman, coast of, ii. 609 

, land of, ii. 428 

Omana, ii. 469, 461 
Ombrios, island, ii. 176, 203 
Onchestus, i. 411 

Onesigritus, acted as second in com- 
mand to Nearchus, i. 635; con- 
fused account of the voyage, 642 ; 
his exaggerations, 564 ; inaccuracy, 
665 ; concerning Taprobane, 667 
Onomacritus, his sup]:^sed redactwn 
of the Argonautica, i. 28 
Oonas, ii. 402 

Ophelias, his march from Cyrene, ii. 
131 

Opiane, i. 427 
Opians, the, i. 142 
Opis, i. 350, 373, 468 
Opone, ii. 460, 461 
Ora, i. 442 

Orcades, ii. 342, 343, 361, 404, 492, 
684 

Orcas, promontory, ii. 197, 584 
Orcheni, the, ii. 409 note 
Ordovices, ii. 341, 342 
Orit 80 , i. 629, 630, 534, ii. 461 
Ormuz, island, i. 637, 649 
Oroates, river, ii. 312, 313 
Orontes, river, ii. 407 
Orosius, cited, ii. 342; his history, 
691 

Orospeda, mts., ii. 240 
Orpheus, works ascribed to him, i. 
28, ii. 677 

Ortospana (Cabul), i. 427 note 
Osi, the, ii. 499 

Osismii, ii. 116, 248, 360, 392, 686 
Ossa, mt., i. 618, ii. 271 
Osteodes, or Ustica, ii. 397 
Ostimii, i. 592; mentioned by Py- 
theas, %b. 

Ovid banished to Tomi, ii. 149 
Oxiana Falus, ii. 641. 


Oxus, river, i. 428, 436, ii. 283; 
flowed into the Caspian, i. 674, ii. 
411 

Oxycanus, the kingdom of, i. 618 
Oxydracaa, the, i. 461, 616 
Ozene (Oojein), ii. 465, 479 

PachynuB, cape, ii. 236, 659, 661 
Pactyans, i. 227, 228, 241 
Padus, river, ii. 266, 394 
PsBthana, ii. 466 

PalsBsimundus ('Faprobane), ii. 474 

, river, ii. 423 

Palibothra, a city of India, i. 666 ; 
its site, 657 ; first made known by 
Megasthenes, 667; described by 
him, 669 

Pallacopas, i. 463, 624 
Palmyra, first mentioned, ii. 134; 
attacked by Antony, ; inde- 
TOndent, 160; not mentioned by 
Strabo, 319; Pliny’s account of, 
407 ; annexed to Roman Empire, 
606 note ; under Zenobia, 649 
Palura, ii. 634, 604 
Palus Mceotis, the, ii. 177. See Mscotis 
Pamir, chain of, ii. 530 
Pamphylia, ii. 158, 169, 287, 298 
Pamphylians, the, i. 382 
Pamportus, ii. 262 
Pandosia, i. .387 

Pannonia, ii. 46, 143, 264, 345, 346, 
398 

Pannonians, the, ii. 199 
PanticapaBum, i. 101, 173; ii. 84 
notCf 90 

Panticapes, a river of Scythia, i. 185, 
213, 381, ii. 400 
Paphlagonia, ii. 166, 297 
Paphlagonians, the, i. 382 
Papice, promontory, ii. 464 
Parachoathras, ii. 284, 288 
Parastonium, i. 416, 471 
Parallels of Latitude, ii. 6-10 
Parasang, the Persian standard of 
measurement, i. 343, 359 
Paricanians, i. 240, 244 
Parmenides, i. 124, 126 
Parmenio (Alexander’s general), i. 
413 

Parnasus, mt., ii. 23. 

Parnassus, mi., the name equivalent 
to Paroimmisus, i. 400, 433 
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FAiDpamisadaBy i. 486 
BBropamisufl, applied by the Greeks 
to tilie Indian Caucasus, L 426, 485, 
670, ii. 284, 288 ; called by Aris- 
totle Pamasus, i. 400 
Parsides, the, ii. 461 
Partbia, L 654 

Parthian monarchy, the, rise of, i. 

669,ii.47; its fall, 648 
Pabthianb, the, i. 243, ii. 92, 161 ; 
name first found in Hecatasus, i. 
141; offer no resistance to Alex- 
ander, 419 ; described by Pliny, ii. 
412 

Paryadres, mts., ii. 288, 295 
Pasargada, i. 417, 457, 520, 521 
Pasiani, ii. 285 

Pasitigris, river, i. 639, ii. 313, 314 
Passene, or Pasni, promontory, i. 532 
Patale, ii. 417 
PatrsB, ii. 267 

Patbogles, f. 668, 572-574 ; his ac- 
count of India, 568 ; sources of in- 
formation, 572 ; of the Caspian Sea, 
674 

Pattala, i. 447, 449, 450, 613, ii. 575 
Pausanias, ii. 665; describes Mt 
Atlas, 657 ; notice of Seres, 658 
Pearl fishery in Penuan Gulf, i. 538, 
ii. 461 ; in Ceylon, 473 
Pearls, British, ii. 369, 677 
Pelinna, i. 410 

Pelion, i. 410, 618, ii. 271, 385 
Peloponnese, general notion of the, ii. 
2& 

Pelorus, promontory, ii. 236 
Pelusium, i. 414, ii. 546 
Peml^ i^nd, ii. 453 
Pennine Alps, the, ii. 115, 253, 591 
Perga, i. 411 
Periander, i. 108 

Periegesis of Dionysius, ii. 430; of 
Priscianu^ ii. 701 

Periplus of Britain, Ptolemy’s, ii. 582 
— — , ascribed to Ikunastes of Sigeum, 

i. 148 

of ErythrsBan Sea, i. 571, 582, 

ii. 351, 419, 443 

of the Euxine, ii. 510, 664, 665 

ofScylax,i. 163,385 

— of the Outer Sea, by Marcianus, 
ii. 660 

Perorsi, the, ii. 436 nofo 


Persepolis, i. 417, 418, 467 
Pendw Gulf, i. 220, ii. 461 
Persians, the, i. 160 
Persia, or Persia, Strabo’s account of, 
ii. 312 ; brief notice by Pliny, ii. 
413 

Pessinus, ii. 200 

Petra, L 647, ii. 69, 160, 167, 321, 
506 

PetroniuB, his expedition into Ethi- 
opia, ii. 182, 326 
Pence, island of, i. 408, 409 
Peucelaods, i. 439, 440, 498 
Peucini, ii. 151 nate^ 600 
Phasacians in the Odyssey, i. 64-66 ; 

their mythical character, 65 
Phanagoria, i. 101, ii. 89, 278 
Phamacia, ii. 296 
Pharos, island, ii. 25 
Phams, i. 387, 404 
Pharusians, the, ii. 330, 368, 435 
note 

Phaselis, i. 106, 411 
Phasiani, the, i. 354 
Phasis, colony of, i. 100, 390 

9 river, i. 355, 400, ii. 279, 282 ; 

trade with the interior of Asia, 
282 

Phazania (Fezzan), ii. 435 
Pheidon of Argos, first coinage of 
silver in ^gina, i. Ill 
PhilsB. island, ii. 323 
PbilaBui, altars of the, ii. 18, 168 
Philip y. of Macedonia, ii. @64 
Philomelium, ii. 299 
Philotera, i. 677, 680 
Pbocffians, the, i. 104; found the 
colony of Velia, or Elea, 105 
Phcenigians, the, skilful navigators, I. 
4 ; earliest notices of, 6 ; trade and 
piracy, 6; extensive commerce, 7, 
9 ; compared to the Venetians, 8 ; 
commercial intercourse with the 
Greeks, 116 ; manned the fleet sent 
out by Necho, 289 
Phraata, ii. 132 
Phmni, the, ii. 485 
Phrygia, r^uced by Alexander, i. 
412; little known to Strabo, ii. 
297 

Phrygians, the, i. 382 
Phryni, ii. 285 
Phycus (Has Sem), ii. 332 
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PhyscuSy i. 860 

Physical geography little known by 
^ Eratosthenes, i. 658 ; much more 
by Strabo, ii. 217 
Picti, the, ii. 654, 681 
Pictones, ii. 117, 122 
Piets and Soots, the, first mentioned, 
ii. 654 

Pindar, concerning voyage of Argo- 
nauts, i. 22; on the Hyperboreans, 
88; incidental allusions to geo- 
graphical names and fMts, 162 
Pindus, mt., i. 410 
PirustsB, ii. 148 
Pisa, ii. 691 
Pisidia, ii. 159 

Pisidians, the, i. 382, 412, ii. 298 
Pitheciisa (Ischia), island, ii. 256 
Pityusce, island, ii. 244 
Planaria, or Planasia, ii. 397 
PlanctaB, the, i. 24, 69, 79; their 
eiistence recognised by Apollonius 
Rhodius, 80 

Plato, his Atlantis a mere fiction, L 
402 

Plint the Elder, cited, i. 57, 68, 
140, 148; his misrepresentations 
of Hanno, 328; account of the 
voyage of Nearchus, 642 ; of Juli- 
anus* expedition to the Northern 
Sea, ii. 344; details about the 
Nile, 347 ; his general views, 371 ; 
Natural History, 373; censured 
by Cuvier, 374 ; want of chronolo- 
gical discrimination, 375 ; his dis- 
tances of considerable value, 378; 
his Meteorology, 379; idea of the 
earth, 382; length and breadth 
of the inhabited, 385 ; Descriptive 
Geography^ 387 : imperfect descrip- 
tion of Spain, 388 ; of Ghtul, 390 ; 
Italy, 392; ^rdinia and Corsica, 
396 ; well acquainted with Sicily, 
397; defectivedescri^ionofGreece, 
398 ; account of the Euxine and its 
European shores, 400; defective 
account of Germany, 403 ; British 
Islands, 404 ; Geography of Aeia 
and Africa^ 405 : Syria, 406 ; first 
notice of Palmyra, 407; of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, 408; Ar- 
menia, 4J0; the Parthians, 412; 
Persia, 413 ; Scythian tribes, 414 ; 


island of Taprobane, 421 ; descrip- 
tion of Arabia, 423; of the Bed 
Sea, 428; Africa, 429; northern 
provinces of the Mediterranean, 
434 ; the Nile, 436 ; Egypt, 437 ; 
measurements of the different seas 
and continents, ; account of the 
dimata^ 441 

Plutarch, i. 120, 121; his value as 
an historian of Alexander, 495 
Pluvialia, island, ii. 173 
Po, plain of the, ii. 254 
Folemon, ii. 1, 2 note 
Polybius, his account of Pytheas, i. 
591; his peculiar advantages and 
extensive travels, ii. 17; geogra- 
phical remarks, 18 ; knowledge of 
Spain, 20 ; of the Alps, 21 ; of the 
geography of Italy, 24; describes 
Byzantium, 28; information about 
Africa, 31 ; explorations along the 
coast, 32; width of the Mediter- 
ranean, 35; on the western coast 
of Africa, 40-42; voyage along, 
432 ; his division of the zones, 227 
Polycleitus, ii. 314 . 

Polyhistor, Cornelius Alexander, ii. 69 
Polytimetus, river, ii. 597, 642 
Pompey*s wars with Mithridates, ii. 

88 ; enters Jerusalem, 90 
Pontine Marshes, the, ii. 396 
Pontus, kingdom of, ii. 83 ; described 
by Strabo, 295 

^ western, ii. 297 

Polemoniacus, ii. 156. 

Populonium, ii. 210, 255 
Porata (Pruth), i. 181 
Porolissus, ii. 516 
Portus Itius, ii. 249 
Poms, King, his embassy to Au- 
gustus at Samos, ii. 166 
Posidonius, ii. 93; his philosophical 
and historical works, 94; on the 
circumference of the earth, 95, 96, 
539; length of the ‘habitable 
world,’ 96; correct notion of the 
tides, 97; depth of the Sardinian 
Sea, 98 

Potaissa, ii. 516 
Potana (Pattala), ii. 69 nofe 
Pottery, Attic, i. 392 
Prasians, the, an Indian tribe, i. 416, 
554, 656, 560 
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Prasum, cape, 11. 525, 526, 606, 610 
Premnis, ii. 183 

Primis, Magna and Parva, ii. 184, 
612. 

Prinas, river, ii. 415 
Pi'iscianus, the grammarian, his trans- 
lation of the Feriegesisof Dionysius, 
ii. 685 

Prophthasia, in Seistan, i. 424, 488 
Propontis, ii. 299 

Provence, origin of the name, ii. 109 
Psammetichus, opens the trade with 
the Greeks, i. 117 
Psebsoan Mts., ii. 57, 327 note 
Psebo, lake, ii. 327, 613 
Pselchis, or Pselcis, i. 301, ii. 183; 

identified with Dakkeh, ii. 184 
Psylli, 1. 283, ii. 333 
Ptolemais, ii. 325 

Epitheras, or Theron, i. 678, 

580, ii. 56, 651 ; parallel through, 
ii. 6 

Ptolemies, the, prosperity of Egypt 
under, i. 576 ; their trade with 
India, 580 ; not direct, 581 
Ftolkmt (Claudius Ptolemseus), his 
correct view of the Nile, i. 268; 
geographical system, ii. 546; re- 
forms the map of the inhabited 
world, 549 ; first uses latitude and 
longitude as technical terms, 550 ; 
adopts the division of circles into 
degrees, ih, ; the supposed distance 
of Agisyml^ and Sera, 556, 571 ; 
paucity of astronomical observa- 
tions, 658; erroneous conception 
of the position of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, 661; correct information 
about Massilia, 662; Borne, 563; 
his longitudes more incorrect than 
his latitudes, tb, ; Thule, the north- 
ern, Prasum, the southern, limit 
of the world, 572 ; his twenty-six 
maps, ih.; Detailed Qeo^aphy : 
British Isles, 680; Ivemi^ 681; 
Britain, 582; erroneous idea of 
Scotland, 583; Gkiul and Spain,. 
585; Germany, 687-590; Euro- 
pean Sarmatia, 690; false idea of 
the Palus Masotis, 692; countries 
bordering the Mediterranean, 593 ; 
Italy, 5^; map of Greece, 695; 
the north of Asia. 596: central 


Asia, 597; knowledge of India, 
600 ; Ceylon, 602 ; the land of the 
Sinas, 606; Arabia, 608; eastern 
coast of Africa, 611; the Nile, 
612-618; interior <»f Africa, 618; 
west coast of Africa, 628 ; map of 
Scotland, 640 ; of India, 642 
Ptolemy I., king of Egypt, i. 652 

II., Philadelphus, i. 676, 679, 

580, 608 

III., Euergetes, i. 676, 686, 

608, 609 

Punjab, geography of the, i. 600 
Pura, i. 456 ; site of, 520 
Purana Deria, old channel of the 
Indus, i. 517 

Purpurarite Insulas, ii. 202, 203 
Putrid Sea, i. 180 
Pygmies, the, i. 48, 83, 147, ii. 66 
Pylas, on the Euphrates, i. 348 ; posi- 
tion of, 366 

Caspi®, i. 418, 477, 641, 642, 

654 

Cilici®, i. 252 ; their formidable 

character, 346, 413; passed by 
Cyrus, 346; described by modem 
travellers, 346, 467 ; passed by 
Alexander, 413 

Persicas, i. 418, 476 

Snsian®, 1. 418, 476 

Pyralaan islands, ii. 452 . 

Pyramus, river, ii. 293, 294, 302 
Pyrenees, the, known to Polybius, ii. 
18; Strabo’s ideas oQ 235; rightly 
described by Pliny, 390 
Pythagoras, i. 123-126; his visit to 
Egyp^ IIS 

Pttheab of Massilia, his voy^ and 
discoveries, 1. 59(^01; his date, 
591 ; visits Britain, t5. ; account of 
Thule, ih. ; his statements rejected 
as fabulous by Polybius and Strabo, 
and by Sir G. Lewis, 591, 612; 
receiv^ by Eratosthenes, 591, 592 ; 
his account of the coasts of Spain 
and Gaul, 692, 593; of Britain, 
693, 594 ; description of the amber 
trade, 596 ; astronomical observa- 
tions, 599 ; his accounts discarded 
by Strabo, ii. 215 

Quadi, ii. 260, 344, 499, 682 
(^amero. Gulf of. i. 389. ii. 26 note. 
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Quieto, riyer, i. 389 
Quintus Gurtiua, his value as an his- 
torian of Alexander, i. 496 ; cited, 
496, &c. 

Quorra, river, ii. 621 

Ramurio, died, i. 323, 327, 333 
Has Bir, i. 579 

el Fil, or Jebel Fil, ii. 449 

el Hadd (the Gorodamum of 

Ptolemy), ii. 460 

Hafoun, ii. 461, 463 

Jezireh, ii. 460 

Mahomed, ii. 402 

Haunonia, ii. 402 
Hauiad, U. 112, 130 
Havee, river, i. 602 
Ravenna, ii. 256 

Rawlinson, Sir H., cited, i. 245, 269, 
ii. 133 

Mr., cited, i. 168, 169, 171, 178, 

190, 196, 202, 206, 214, 217, 237, 
244, 264, 266, 297, 314 

f on the Scythians of Herodotus, 

216 ; the Massaget®, 224 
Red Sba, the, L 220; mentioned by 
Agatharchides^ iL 66 ; Periplus of, 
63 ; Strabo’s account of, 319 ; 
Pliny’s, 428 ; voyage down, 446 
Redones, iL 116 

Regio Cinnamomifera, ii. 68 note. 
Regulbium (Reculver), ii. 699 
Remi, ii. 114, 136 

Rbnnell, Major, cited, i. 156, 191, 
202, 206, 213, 242, 286, 334 ; his 
erroneous views of the Royal Road 
of Herodotus, 262 note\ on the dr- 
cumnavigation of Africa, 291; on 
the If^e Tritonis, 314; on the 
voyage of Hanno, 322, 323, 327, 
333; the Anabasis of Xenophon, 
344, 347 ; the site of Palibothra, 667 
Rha (Volga), river, ii. 693 
Rh»^ ii. 143, 398 
Rhatians, the, ii. 253 
Rhaga, i. 418, 476 
Rhammanita, ii. 180 
Rhapta, ii. 463, 464, 626, 610, 614 
Rhe^um, i. 113, ii. 264 
Rhenus, or Rhine, first mentioned, L 
604 

Rhine, river, ii. ^36; source, 262; 
first crossed by Gaasar, 118 


Rhinoceros, i. 664, ii. 623 
Rhipssan Mts., i. 103, 401 
Rhizophagi, the, mentioned by Aga- 
tharchides, ii. 63 
Rhoda, i. 96 
Rhodapa, river, i. 668 
Rhodes, island, i. 106 ; early maritime 
greatness, 106 ; commercial im- 
portance, 606 ; parallel of, 627, 629, 
630 ; latitude, ii. 660 
Rhone, ii. 246 ; described by Polybius, 
24; by Ptolemy, 687 
Rhosus, L 469 

Roman arms, progress of, ii. 602, 646 

Empire, under Augustus, ii. 141 ; 

measurement of, 706 

wars, ii. 79-93 

writers, ii. 171, 676 

Romans, the, embaray to Alexander, 

i. 460, 622 

Rome, known to Damastes, i. 168, 
and to Theopompus, 303 ; Ptolemy’s 
correct information concerning, iL 
663 

Roscher, concerning Ptolemy’s map 
of Scotland, ii. 640 
Roxolani, iL 261, 262, 691; first 
mentioned, 84 

Roy, Gen., concerning Ptolemy’s map 
of Scotland, ii. 584 
Royal Road of Herodotus, i. 350 ; to 
Palibothra, ii. 307 
Rugii, the, ii. 600 

Bussadium, promontory, ii. 629, 631 
Butilius, ii. 690; his return voyage 
from Gaul, 691 

Rutupis (Bichborough), ii. 699 

SabsBans in Arabia, i. 681, 648, ii. 68, 
220, 426; thdr wealth and com- 
merce, i. 681, ii. 182 
SablMLtha, ii. 467 
Sabis (Sambre), ii. 124 
Sabrata, ii. 169 note. 

Sac89, the, i. 243, 381, 437, ii. 284; 

or Sakas, 286 
Sacarauli, ii. 285 
Sachalites, Gulf of, ii. 468, 469 
Sacred Promontory, i. 627, 629, 643, 

ii. 223, 236, 390, 666; supposed 
westernmost point of Europe, i. 
629 

Sada, ii. 634, 604 
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SagalassQS, i. 412, ii. 298 

Sa^pola, mt, ii. 622 

Sagres, cape, i. 326 

Saguntum, ii. 243 

Saklawiyeh canal, i. 371, 372 

Sala (SaUee), ii. 349, 433, 695 

Salamis, i. 110 

Salas (Saale), ii. 259 

Salassi, ii. 146, 262; valley, 262 

Sallust ^G. SallustiuB Crispus), ii. 173 

Salona, li. 148 note, 

Salsette, island, ii. 467 
Salt, bills of, in the Sahara, i. 276 
Salyans, or Salluvians, ii. 43 
Samara, ii. 652 
Samarcand, i. 430 
Samarobriva (Amiens), ii. 121, 125 
Sambus, the kingdom of, i. 518 
Sammonium, cape, ii. 239 
Samnites, the, i. 387 
Samos, island of, i. 105 
Samosata, ii. 169, 304, 317 
Sandracottus, an Indian prince, i. 
554; his. treaty with Seleucus, 
566 ; his forces, 560 
Sangal^ i. 445, 605 
Sangarius, river, i. 412 
Santones, ii. 117, 247 
Saoce, mt., its height given by Pliny, 
ii. 385 

Sapphar, ii. 418, 424, 456 
Sa^eni, ii. 426, 682 
Sarangians, Zaxangians, or Drangians, 
i. 242 

Sarapani^ fort, ii. 282 
Sarapis, island (Moselrah), ii. 459 
^rdinia, ii. 237 ; describe by Strabo, 
258; by Pliny, 397; erroneously 
placed by Ptolemv, 561 
Sarainian Sea, the, depth of, according 
to Posidonius, ii. 98 
Sardis, i. 411, ii. 300 
Sarmatia, European, described by 
Ptolemy, ii. 6^ 

Sarmatians, the, i. 381, ii. 150, 278, 
362, 602 

Sarmizegethusa, ii. 504 
SaruB, river, ii. 292, 293, 302 
Saspeires, or Saspiri, i. ito, 241, 245 
Sataspes, his attempt to sail round 
Africa, i. 297 

Satrapies, ot provinces of Persia, i. 
231-246; under Seleucus, 553 


Sauromatas, the, i. 196, 381 
Save, city, 418, 424, 455 

river, ii. 145, 262, 398 

Saxones, ii. 588 
Scaldis (Scheldt), ii. 124 
Scandia, ii. 589 
Scandinavia, ii. 402 
Scenitss, the, ii. 319 
Schafarik, cited, i. 194; on the 
Scythians of Herodotus, 215; the 
Massagetse, 224 

Scberia, the land of the Phasacians, i. 
64; identified with Oorcyra, tA; 
not called an island by Homer, 63 
Schoene, an Egyptian measure, i. 
300, 301, 360 ; its uncertainty, 300, 
360 ; us^ as equivalent to a para- 
sang, ii. 531, 669 
Schweinfurth, cited, i. 48 
Sciapodes, the, Hecatasus* erroneous 
views of, i. 147 
Scordiscans, the, ii. 45, 90 
Scotland, map of, Ptolemy’s, ii. 640 
Scotti, the, ii. 654, 681 
SoTLAX of Caryanda; his voyage of 
discovery under Darius, i. 162, 227 

, the Periplus extant under his 

name, i. 384; its date, 385, 404; 
confined to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, ib , ; his ignorance of the 
Atlantic, and western shores of 
Europe, ib, ; the first extant author 
who mentions Borne, 387 ; his ac- 
count of Ceme, 391^ mode of com- 
puting distances, 393, 634 ; on the 
size of the Maeotis, 178 ; concern- 
ing Hanno, 329, 331 
Scylla and Chary bdis, i. 60; attribu- 
tion to the Straits of Messina, 61 
Scyllaeum, cape, ii. 268 
SoYMNUS Chius, i. 99, 100 note^ 102, 
183, ii. 26 note^ 69; apparent 
trustworthiness of his dates, i. 
128 ; his geographical work, ii. 71 
Scythia, account of, by Herodotus, i. 
172, 189, 190; rivers of, 212; 
limits of, 214 ; in the Periplus of 
^e Eryihnean Sea, ii. 461; its 
division by Mt. Imaus, 697 
Scythians, the, i. 165, 216, 381, 436, 
ii. 413 

, Agricultural, i. 183, 186, 186 

, European, i. 437 
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Scythians, the Nomad, i. 191 

the Royal, i. 191, 197 

Scythini, the, i. 364 
Seals, island of, ii. 57 
Sebennytic mouth of the Nile, L 300 
Sebinus (Lago d’Iseo), ii. 394 noto 
Seduni, ii. 116 
SefTweel,ii.463 
Scgedunum, ii. 699 
Segontiaci, the ii. 140 
Segusio (Susa), ii. 147 
Selstan (Drangiana), i. 424, 426, ii. 
310 

Seleucia, on Tigris, i. 647, ii. 162, 
316, 606, 662 

Seleucus Nicator, i. 652, 563; his 
relations with India, 664, 656, 
568 ; campaign in India, 556 
Self-immolation, ii. 166 
Selge, ii. 298 
Selinus, colony of, i. 109 
Selymbris^ i. 99 

Sembritfe, i. 586, 631, ii. 328 mte 
Semiramis, mt., ii. 461 

^ wall of, i. 371, 373 

Semnones, iL 494, 498 
Sena, island of, ii. 360 
Seneca, cited, ii. 224, 347 
Senegal, river, i. 326, 326, ii. 629 
Sennaar, i. 274 no^e, 302, 586 
Sonus, river, ii. 681 
Sequana (Seine), river, ii. 236, 246 
392 

Sequani, the, ii. 110, 113, 114 
Sera, ii. 566, 671, 699 
Seres, the, ii. 166, 286, 364, 414, 423, 
486, 629, 668, 669, 677 
Serica, ii. 698, 699 

Serpents in the south of Russia, i. 
192; in India, 664; described by 
Agatharchides, ii. 65; in plains 
near Caspian, 89, in the Indus, 
462 ; in me bay of Eirinon, 463 
Sertorius and the ^Islands of the 
Blest,’ ii. 82 
477 

Seven Wells (Hepta Phreata^, ii. 181 
Severus, Emp., nis expedition into 
Britain, ii. 646 
Shah Dheri, i. 443 
Shaw, cited, i. 288 
Shells, marine, far inland in Libya, 
i. 669 


Sherramutter, river, ii. 468 
Sibkhahs, shallow hJces, ii. 624 
Sicily, eastern coast of, occupied by 
colonists, i. 91 ; described by Strabo, 
ii.236, 267; by PUny, 397 
Sicilian Strait, i. 629, 633 
Side, i. 411, ii. 298 
SigynnsB, the, i. 166 
Silk, i. 665, ii. 166, 658 
Silphium, i. 283, 438 note, ii. 333 
Silures, ii. ^1, ^2, 493, 677 
Silva Bacenis, ii. 121. 

Silver mines at Gumisch Khana, ii. 
296 

Simi, the, ii. 64 

SinsB, or Thinas, ii. 699, 600, 606 
Sindica, i. 177, ii. 279 
Singara, ii. 505, 649 
Sinope, i. 100, ii. 296 
Sinthus (Indus), ii. 462 
Sinus Abalites, ii. 429 
Siraci, ii. 278, 281 
Sirbonian lake, or marsh, ii. 318 
Sir-i-kol, lake, ii. 411 
Siscia (Siszek), iL 146, 398 
Sisidone (Duan), i. 637 
Sitacus, nver, i. 638 
Sitones, the, ii. 501 
Sittace, i. 143, 349, 370 
Sittacene, district, i. 143 
Siwah, oasis of, i. 277, 470 
Smyth, Adm., i. 61, ii. 98 
Snakes, venomous in Africa, ii. 131 
Sochi, i. 414 
Soootora, island, i. 681 
Sodoma, ii. 318 
Sogdi, the, i. 244, 461, 617 
Sogdian Rock, the, i. 430 
SooDiANA, Greek kingdoms in, i. 669 ; 
date of independence, t A ; of their 
destruction, 670; cities founded 
by Alexander in, 671 ; little known 
by Strabo, ii. 286 
Soli, i. 413 

SoLiNus, his geographical work, ii. 
676-679; t&en principally from 
Pliny, 676; his notice of Britidn, 
677 

Soloeis, Cape, mentioned by Heror 
dotiis, i. 163, 288, 297 ; in Hanno’s 
voyage, 319, 329 ; not the Solo- 
entiuni of Ptolemy, 329; noticed 
by ScylaX| 391 
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Solymi, the, i. 73 
Somauli, the, ii. 450 
Somneanee, i. 629 
Sonus, river, i. 658, ii. 415 
SoMithes, or Sophy tes, i. 445; an 
Indian king, 565 
Sopheue, ii. 86, 104 
Sort.Su, river, ii. 439 
Soudan, ii: 34 

Southern Horn, of Hanno, i. 321, 
322, 326 ; of Strabo and Eratos- 
thenes, 579 

Spain, described by Strabo, ii. 244 ; 

by Pliny, 388 ; by Ptolemy, 586 
Sparta, ii. 266 
S|iartel, Cape, ii. 330 
Spauta, lake, ii. 290 
Spormatophagi, the, ii. 63 
Sphragides, or * seals,’ i. 654, ii. 226 
Spices, in the territory of Yemen, ii. 
58 

Sprenger, on geography of Arabia, ii. 
206 

Spratt, Gapt., his measurements of 
the White Mountains and Mount 
Ida, ii. 271 
Stachir, river, ii. 630 
Stadia, supposed differences of, i. 
544, 624 

Stadiasmi, distances computed by 
Marinus from, ii. 564 
Stadiasmus of the Great Sea, the, ii. 
665, 672 

Stadium, the Greek, i. 209 
Statius ^bosus, ii. 173 
Stein, M., cited, i. 159 
Stephanus of Byzantium, cited, i. 102, 
135, 169 ; abridgement of his geo- 
graphical dictionary by Hermolaus, 
ii. 669 

Stone Tower, the, ii. 530-532, 556, 
557 note, 571 

Strabo, cited, i. 50, 61, 69, 72, 88, 
93, 94, 98, 104, 112, 131, 239, 
307 ; his general views, ii. 209 ; 
accompanies .^lius Gallus up the 
Nile, 211; his historical wor^, 
212; importance of his geogra- 
phical work, 213; his views of 
the Homeric geography, 214 ; con- 
cerning the Caspian Sea, 215, 
283; on Ceme, 216; on the 
form of the earth, 228, 229; his 


ideas of a map, 232, 233; erro- 
neous notions of Spain and Gaul, 
235; of Italy and Sicily, 236; 
Sardinia and Corsica, 237, 258; 
Descriptive Geography, Europe : 
239; the richness of Turdetania, 
241 ; and mineral wealth, 242 ; 
towns and native tribes of Spain, 
244 ; the Cassiterides, ib. ; rivers, 
246 ; little knowledge of Britain, 
249; leme, 250; the Alps, 251; 
commerce over Mount Ocra, 252 ; 
Italy, 253 ; Sicily, 257 ; Germany, 
259; the Hercynian Forest, 260; 
no knowledge of the great Cimbric 
Chersonese, ib. ; detailed account 
of the Tauric Chersonese, 263 ; the 
Getas, or Dacians, little known by 
him, ib. ; the gec^raphy of Greece, 
265-271; Asia: 276; the Tanais, 
277 ; the Greek settlements on the 
Asiatic side of the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus, 278 ; Caucasian tribes, 279 ; 
mountain chain of the Caucasus, 
281 ; Armenia and Media, 287 ; 
course of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
288 ; Cappadocia and Pontus, 292 ; 
imperfect knowledge of the interior 
of Asia Minor, 297; description 
of the western provinces, 299; 
southern coast, 301.; India, 305- 
310 ; Ariana, 310 ; Persis, or 
Pei-sia, 312 ; Susiana, 313 ; Poly- 
cleitus dted, 314 ;v Assyria, 315; 
Mesopotamia, 317 ; Syria, ib. • Je- 
rusalem, 318 ; Arabia, 319; Africa : 
Egypt, 321 ; voyage up the Nile, 
323 ; the Oases, 326 ; Libya, 328 ; 
Mount Atlas, 330 ; the Cyrenaica, 
332 

Strabo, age of, ii. 272 
Strato of Lampsacus, i. 658, 659, ii. 
221 

Strecker, M., on the retreat of the 
Ten Thousand, i. 378 
Strobilus, one of the summits of Mt. 

Caucasus, ii. 512 
Strongyle (Stromboli), ii. 258 
Struthophagi, the, ii. 54 
Stymphalus, lake, ii. 270 
Suani, the, ii. 410 
Suanetia, valley, ii. 410 
Subhan, mts., ii. 459 
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Subus, river, ii. 622, 629 
Siideti, ints., ii. 589 
Siiessiones, ii. 114, 135 
Suetonius Pauliims, his wars in 
Britain, ii. 341 ; expedition across 
the Atlas, 349, 350, 432 
Suevi, ii. 113, 118, 121, 129, 186, 
494, 498 
Suez, i. 220 

Siigambri, or Sicambri, ii. 118, 119, 
129, 186, 188, 189 
Sugar-cane, i. 565 
Suidas, cited, i. 90, 135 
Suiones, ii. 501 
Sulci, ii. 259 

Sun, its rising and setting in the 
Homeric |X)ems, i. 34 
Sunium, cajje, ii. 239, 269, 595 
Suram, pass, ii. 282 
Susa, site of, ii. 313 ; Eoyal Road to, 
described by Herodotus, i. 249, 
250, 259 

Susiana, the modern Khuzistan, ii. 

7, 313 ; its rivers, ih. 

Sutledge, river, i. 502, 504 
Syagrus (Capo Fartak), i. 581, ii. 
351, 417, 424, 458 

Sybaris, founded, i. 92 ; relations 
with the Tyrriienians, 155 
Syene, assumed by Eratosthenes to 
be on the tropic, i. 621, 622 ; par- 
allel of, ii. 6'; a Roman frontier 
fortress, 168 ; Nilpmeter at, 323 
Syracuse, founded, i. 92, 107 ; its 
pro8i:)erity and commerce, 606 
Syrastrene, ii. 464 
Syria, ii. 160, 317, 406 
Syrians, or White Syrians, the, i. 
237 

Syrgia, river, i. 187 
Syrtes, the two, described by Scylax, 
i. 391 ; Pliny’s account of, ii. 434 
Syrtis, the Great, i. 286 ; ii. 18, 131, 
332 

Tabis, promontory, ii. 364, 414 
TabsB* headland, ii. 451 
Tabraca, ii. 169 note 
Tabula Peutingeriana, ii. 696 
Tachompso, island, i. 264, 301 ; pro- 
bably identified with that of Derar, 
264 

Tacitus, ii. 490 ; his Life of Agricola, 


492 ; on the British climate, 493 ; 
his * Germania,’ ib , ; mentions the 
Rhine and Danube, 494 ; the 
Suevi, 498 ; nations on the Baltic, 
500 

Tasnams (Matapan), cape, ii. 332, 
561, 563 
Tagara, ii. 466 
Tagus, river, ii. 20, 240, 389 
Talaura, ii* 87 
Tamala, ii. 534 

Tamarus, promontory, i. 666, ii. 286 
Tamesis, ii. 120. 

I'anagra, ii. 267 

Tana'is, or Don, i. 180, 434, 595, ii. 
262, 277 ; descrilxid by Herodotus, 
184 ; its source, ih, 

Tanatus (Thanet), ii. 677 
Tamus, ii. 364 
Taochi, the, i. 354 
Tapa?, ii. 503, 504 
1’aphiana, the, i. 71 note 
Taprobane (Ceylon), first known to 
the companions of Alexander, i. 
567, 646; mentioned by Onesi- 
critus, and by Megasthoncs, 567 ; 
its size estimated by Artemidorus, 
ii. 63 ; views adopted by Mela, 
365 ; by Pliny, 474 ; mentioned by 
Dionysius Periegetes, 487 ; account 
of, by Ptolemy, 603, and by Mar- 
cianus, 662 
Tapuri, the, i. 419 
Tarasco, ii. 247 

Tarentum, a Lacedaemonian colony, 
i. 93, ii. 257 

Tamis ('farn), river, ii. 690 
Tarraco, ii. 243, 559 
Tarsus, ii. 302 

Tartessus, region, i. 7, 105; river, i. 
400, ii. 241 

Tatta, identified with Pattala, i. 450 ; 

salt lake of, ii. 297 
Taulantians, the, i. 410 
Tauric Chersonese, Strabo’s account 
of, ii. 263 

Peninsula, erroneous views of 

Herodotus, i. 179 
Tauriscans, ii. 23 ndte^ 130 
Taurus, Mount, i. 412 ; conception of 
Eratosthenes concerning its extent 
and direction, 627 ; crossed by 
Lucullus, ii. 86 ; its rise, 287 
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Tavus (Tay), river, ii. 490 
Taxila, i. 443, 449 
Tajrgetus, mt., ii. 23, 271 
Tol^, lake, L 270, iL 624 
Tectosages, ii. 44, 200, 297 
Teleboas, a river of Armenia, ii. 352 
Temala, ii. 605 
Temesa, i 17 

Tencteri, ii. 118, 129, 186, 496 
Tenneni^ Sir E., cited, i. 609, ii. 423, 
603 

Tenos, island, i. 113 
Teos, ii. 406 note 

Teredon, not the Diridotis of 
Nearchus, i. 650, ii. 461 
Tergeste, ii. 660* 

Termessus, i. 412 
Teutoburger Wald, the, ii. 193 
Teutones, ii. 110, 111 
Thala, mt. ii. 623 

Thalairaocraties of Castor, the, ii. 130 
Thamudeni, the, ii. 58 
Thapsacus on the Euphrates, i. 347, 
365 ; the point where Cyrus crossed 
the river, 347 ; crossed by Alex- 
ander and Darius, 416; the cus- 
tomary place of passage, 471 ; 
gradually disused, 472 
Tlwos, island of, gold mines, i. 15 
Thebes, allusion to, in the Iliad, i. 

47 ; ruins of, ii. 323, 325' 

Theches, mt., i. 354, 376 
Theiss, river, ii. 398 
Themiscyra, i. 177, ii. 156 
Themistocles, first raises the Athe- 
nian fleet, i. 114 
Theodosia, i. 101, 404 
Theon Ochema, i. 321, 326, 327, ii. 
41, 368 

Theophrastus, i. 603; geographical 
notices in his work, id. 
Theopompus, a contempora^ of 
Ephorus, i. 383; his notice of 
Borne, ib. 

Thera, island (Santorin), ii. 274 
Theron, ii. 446 
Thespiao, ii. 267 
ThiUutha, ii. 651 
Thinse, ii. 476, 477, 607 
Thinga, Tinga, or Tingis (Tangier), i. 
144 

Thirlwall, Dr., on the Scythians of 
Herodotus, i. 215 


Thospitis, lake, ii. 409 
Thrace, iL 153 
Thracians, the, i. 166 
Tbrinakia of Homer, L 54, 60 ; not 
Sicily, 62 

Thucydides, L 109, 113; on the 
position of Corinth, 107 ; first 
invention of triremes, 108; his 
historical work, 337 
Thulb, first described by Pytheas, i. 
591, 594 ; not identified with 
certainty, 594; Redslob’s treatise 
on, 597 ; astrondknical phenomena 
there, 699, 613 ; its existence re- 
jected by Strait and Polybius, 
600; admitted Eratosthenes 
and Hipparchus, 600, ii. 10, 11; 
noticed by Mela, 361 ; by Diony- 
sius, 487; seen by the fleet of 
Agricola, 492 ; mentioned by Ma- 
rinus, 527 ; its position as asrigned 
by Ptolemy, 575, 585, 639 ; account 
of it by Dicuil, 701. 

Thurii, i. 158 

Thymiaterium, firat colony esta- 
blished by Hanno, i. 319 
Tibarenians, the, i. 357, !•. 294 
Tibbuos, L 282 

Tiber, the, described by Pliny, ii. 

394 ; by Julius ^thicus, 693 note 
Tiberius, his campaign^ against the 
Alpine tribes, ii. 144 ; against the 
Germans, 189, 190, 193 
Tibiscus (Theiss), riyei^ ii. 617, 690 
Tides, the, ideas of Posidonius con- 
cerning, ii. 97 ; in India^ 447, 
466 

Tigers in India, ii. 564 ; the first seen 
at Rome, 201 

y Hyrcanian, ii. 363 note 

Tigranes, King of Armenia, ii. 85; 

defeated by Lucullus, 86 
Tigranocerta, ii. 86, 87, 104, 346, 
650 note 

Tigris, well-known to Herodotus, i. 
233 ; in connection with the retreat 
of the Ten Thousand, 349-^51, 
352 ; its sources, 374, ii. 289, 439; 
passage by Alexander, 416 ; crossed 
by Lucullus, ii. 86; described by 
Strabo, 289, and by Pliny, 409. 
Tigurini, ii. 112 

TimiBUB, his historical work. L 601 ; 
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followed Pytheas, 602; aoooantof 
Mictis, 603 

Timobthenes of Rhodes, i. 687 ; his 
geomphical work, 588; followed 
by Eratoathened, ih , ; censured by 
Strabo, %b . ; arrangement of coun- 
tries according to the quarters of 
the winds, 589; mode of com- 
puting distances, 634 
lln islands, i. 10 ; mentioned by 
Scymnus Cbius, ii. 73. See Cassi- 
terides 

Tingenteia, ii. 352 
Tingis, ii. 433 
Tiryns, ii. 267 note 
Tochari, ii. 285, 485 
Tolisto^gii, ii. 297 
Tolistoboii, ii. 200 
Tolosa, ii. 44, 690 
Tomerus, river, i. 529 
Tomi, i. 99, ii. 91, 149, 160, 152 
Tomisa, fortress, ii. 295 note 
Topazes, island of, ii. 66 
Tortoise-shell from Nelkynda, ii 469 
Tozer, Mr., cited, ii. 666 
Ti-achonitis, ii. 318 
Tbajan, his wars with the Dacians, 
ii. 503, 604; his bridge over the 
Danube, 505; wars in the East, 
505, 606; navigates the Persian 
Gulf, 606 
Tralles, ii. 304 

Tra|)ezus, the modem Trebizond, i. 

100, 355, ii. 296, 610 
Treveri, ii. 121, 122, 136, 690 
Treves, ii. 689 note 
TribaUians, attacked by Alexander, 
i. 408 ; their position, 409, ii. 45, 
149 note 

Tribute, Indian, i. 255 
Tridentum (Trent), ii. 144 
Trinacria, supposed ancient name of 
Sicily, i. 62 ; probably fictitious, ib» 
note 

Trinobantes, defeated by Caesar, ii. 

120 ; and by Claudius, 340 
Triremes, first adopted by the Sa- 
mians, i, 105 

Tristram, Mr., cited, i. 306, 310 
Tritonis, lake, its connection with 
the voyage of the Argonauts, i. 22, 
287 nofe ; described by Herodotus, 
120; and by Scylax, 391 


Triumpilini, ii. 146 
Troad, the, ii. 299 
Trocmi, ii. 200, 297 
Troglodytas, i. 319, ii. 55, 56 
Troglodyte Ethiopians, i. 281 
lYojans, the, i. 382 
Troy, position of, ii. 300 
Trumpets, the Tyrrhenian, i. 155 
Tuaricks, ii. 330 

Turbia, monument erected by Au- 
gustus at, ii. 147 
Turcas, the, i. 196 

Turdetania, ii. 241; its sources of 
wealth, 242 
Tumuk, river, i. 489 
Turones, ii. 115 
Tusca, river, ii. 169 
Twat, oasis of, 627 
Tyana (Dana), i. 345, ii. 295 
lyios, island, i. 461 
Tyndis, ii. 467 

Tyras, the modem Dniester, i. 101, 
180, ii. 84, 106, 262, 590 
Tyre, siege of, i. 414 
Tyrrhenian Sea, the, ii. 396 
Tyrrhenians, the, i. 87 ; naval power 
of, 93; little noticed by Herodotus, 
158 

TyrigetaB, ii. 161 

Tzana, or Dembea, lake, the source of 
the Blue Nile, ii. 327 

Ubii, ii. 118, 121, 129, 136, 186 
Ukert, cited, i. 54, 210, 317 
Ultsses, voyage of, i. 51 ; at the land 
of the Lotophapi, 52 ; the Cyclopes, 
54 ; at the island of iEolus, 55 ; 
with the Lasstrygones, 57 ; at the 
island of Circe, JSa,- 67 ; at Thri- 
nakia, 60; the island of Caly^)S 0 , 
62 ; at Scheria, 64 
Ulpia Trajana, ii. 504 
Umbrians, the, i. 387 
Unelli, ii. 115 
Unni, the (Huns), ii. 486 
Urumiah, lake, ii. 290, note 
Usargala, mt., ii. 622 
Usipetes, ii. 118, 129, 186, 187, 
496 

Ussher, Mr., cited, i. 261 
Uxellodunum, ii. 122, 126 
Uxiaiis, the, i. 418, 476 
I Uxisama, i. 593 
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Vacalis (Waal), ii. 124 
Vada Sabbata (Vado), ii. 261 
Yaga, ii. 80 

Yafentia, province of, in Britainf ii. 
656, 672 

Yan, lake, i. 875, ii. 439 
Yandals, name drat used, iu ^6 
YanniuB, King of the 8uevi, ii. 344 
Yarn Atacinus, P. Terentius, iL 171 
Yams, his defeat by the Germans, ii. 
192, 193 : its site uncertain, 193, 
207 

Yectis (Isle of Wight), ii. 340, 406 ; 

not the Ictis of Diodorus, ii. 197 
Yegetius, quoted, ii. 696 
Yelia, or Elea, founded by the Pho- 
cseans, i. 106 
Yeliocasses, ii. 136 
Yenedi, ii. 600 
Yenedic Gulf, ii. 591 
Yeneti, or Eneti, known to Hero- 
dotus, i. 167, 388, ii. 116-117, 
128, 248, 257 
Yera, ii. 132 
Yeragri, ii. 115 

Yerb^us, Lacus (Magpore), ii. 146 
Yercingetoriz, ii. 122, 124 
Yerde, Cape, noticed by Hanno, i. 326 
Yeres Patah, ii. 604 
Yeromandui, ii. 135 
Yerulamium, ii. 341 
Yespasian, Emp., ii. 340 
Yosulus, Mens (Monte Yiso), ii. 394 
Yesuvius, mt., ii. 266 
Yift Egnatia, ii. 27, 265 
Yiadrus, river, ii. 688 , ^ ^ 

Yigne, Mr., on the width of the Indus 
at-Attock, i. 440 

Yincent, Dr., on voyage of Scylax, i. 
256; concerning voyage of Necho, 
317 ; his ‘ Dissertation on Voyage 
of Eearchus,* 626, 631, 633, 536, 
539, 541 ; his erroneous calculation 
of distances, 545 ; on the Periplus 
of Erytbnean Sea, ii. 444 
Yindelicia, ii. 143, 398 
Vindili, the, ii. 403 . 

Vistula, first mentioned by Agrippa, 
ii. 177, 346 ; the limit between 
Germany and Sarmatia, 362, 402, 
496, 688 ; its sources, 689 
Yisurgis (Weser), river, ii. 188, 259, 
403,688 


Yocontii, ii. 44, 247 
Volcae Arecomici, ii. 44 

Tectosages, ii. 44 

Yoleker, cited, i. 63, 64, 83 
Volga, unknown b^ore Ptolemy, i. 

646, ii. 363, 692 
Yolterra, ii. 266 
Yosegus, Mods, ii. 124 
Yultumus, river, ii. 394 

Waddington, M., cited, ii. 671 
Wadies, valleys or watercourses, ii. 

610, 623, 624 note, 628 
Wady Djedi, ii. 628 
Wady Ghir, ii. 627 
Walkenaer, i. 303, 322 
Wall of Hadrian, ii. 608 

of Antoninus Pius, 613 

— of Severus, 647 
Warglar, oasis, i. 306 
WatUng Street, ii. 696 
Weights, Greek system of, i. 115 
note 

Welcker, ‘ D&r Epieche Cyclus* i. 44, 
66 

Wellsted, cited, ii. 468 nofe 
Wesseling, cited, ii. 694 note 
Western Horn, i. 321, 326 
Western, or Great, Gulf, ii. 629 
Whales, in the Indian Ocean, i. 634, 
638 

Whewcll, Dr., cited, i. 126 
White Mountains, ii. 271 
Wilkinson, Sir G., cited, i. 300, 301, 
622 

Wilson, Prof., cited, i. 230, 239, 257, 
421, 422, 426, 478, 479, 481, 485, 
ii. 103, 311, 466 note 
Winds, the four, in Homer, i. 77 

, division of, according to Ti- 

niosthenes, i. 689; according to 
Aristotle, 610 

, Tower of the, i. 611 

Wood, Lieut., cited, i. 440, 492 
World, the Habitable, i. 397; 
meaning of the term, as used by 
the ancients, i. 625 ; its extent ac- 
cording to Eratosthenes, 626, 627 ; 
the southern limit, 664 ; compared 
to the form of a cloak, ii. 229 ; ex- 
tent of, 231, 621; map, 233; dr- 
cumnavigation of, i. 627, ii. 97 ; 
may be more than one, ii. 224 
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Writers on Ethiopia, ii. 440 

Wyse, Sir Tbos., i. 42 

^ndrames, i. 666 

Xenarchus, ii. 210 

Xenophon, his Anabasis, its authentio 
character, i. 342; its geographical 
value, ; his estimate of nuirches 
and distances, 343, 344; His ac- 
count of the retreat of the Ton 
Thousaod, 349-366; his ethno- 
graphical notices, 367 

Xion, river, &e Lixus of Hanno, i. 
391 

Xylenepolis, i. 627 

Yemen, territory of, ii. 68, 427 

Yeou, river, i. 270 

Yezd, not an ancient site, i. 484, ii. 
310 

Yule, Col., cited, ii. 615, 530, 605 
nx)te^ 642, 643 

Zab, the Greater, river, i. 417 


Zabn, ii. 636, 636 
Zabatns, river, i. 253, ii. 409 
Zacynthus, island, i. 159 
Zauacara, i. 419, 423, 480 
Za|m,or Zagrus, 1. 417, 458, ii. 288, 

Zancle (Messana), i. 113 
Zanzibar, island, ii. 453, 614 
Zapatas, the Great Zab, i. 360 
Zariaspa, or Bactr^ i. 428, 430 
Zarzis, peninsula, i. 284 
ZauSc^ the, i. 285 
Zeilah, it 448 
Zenobia, 649 
Zenobian islands, ii. 459 
Zephyrus, i. 689, 610, 611 
Zeugma, the, ii. 92, 107, 134, 317 
Zeuss, on the Scythians of Herodotus, 
i. 216 

Zilis, ii. 433 
Zimara, ii. 408 

Zones, division of the earth into, i. 

126, ii. 227 
Zygi, ii. 89, 279 


THE END. 










